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1845. 

Napoleon  Bonapabte,  measured  by  the  highest  standard,  was 
great  only  as  a  soldier.  A  great  man  certainly  we  cannot  call  him, 
who,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  career — ^in  tne  Venetian  business 
—acted  in  direct  contradiction,  or  rather  in  lordly  despite  of  those 
laws  of  truth  and  justice,  the  capacity  to  recognise  which  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  the  brute,  far  more  certainly  than  any  supe- 
riority of  jnerely  intellectual  endowment:  and  a  great  king,  or 
ruler,  he  could  never  be,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  influence  human 
beings,  never  appealed  to  any  positive  passion  more  noble  than 
vanity,  and  whose  chief  reliance  was  on  the  purely  ncffativc  affec- 
tion of  fear.  The  heathenish  old  Romans  were  baa  enough,  as 
we  see  them;  and,  perhaps,  were  Etruscan,  Volscian,  Samnite,and 
Carthaginian  historians  extant,  might  appear  much  worse;  but  their 
maxim, 

"  Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos*' — 

"  To  spare  the  yielding,  and  to  crush  the  proud" — 

was  a  fair  enough  one  ^if  indeed  it  existed  anywhere  except  in 
Virgil's  brain)  for  a  nation  of  heathen  soldiers  to  acknowledge. 
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Bonaparte,  however,  in  that  truly  diabolical  transaction  of  Venice^ 
acted  altogether  upon  the  reveise  of  this  maxim^ 

<<  To  spare  the  strong  man,  and  to  crash  the  weak ;" 

and  in  so  doinff  at  the  earbr  age  of  twenl^seven  years,  not  under 
any  foreign  innuence,  but  from  the  pure  dictate  of  his  own  gigantic 
selfishness  and  despotic  baseness,  proved  himself  to  be  utterly  des* 
titute  of  all  those  nigher  qualities  of  soul,  which,  in  the  pages  of 
Plutarch  and  Quintus  Gurtius,  teach  us  to  overlook  the  necessary 
harshness  of  the  soldier  in  the  generosity  of  the  man,  and  the 
nobility  of  the  hero.    Napoleon  was  purely  a  soldier ;  on  the  ladder 
of  battles  he  mounted  to  his  throne;  his  sceptre  was  a  marshal's 
baton;  his  laws  were  the  laws  of  the  sword;  and  ihe  fiuit  of  his 
decennial  supremacy  to  France  was,  af^  a  diort  fever  of  military 
eaccitement,  lassitude  and  exhaustion  from  within,  firam  without 
the  hatred  and  the  execration  of  aU  Europe.    So  vain  was  the 
attempt  to  transform  the  purely  military  principles  of  fince  and 
fiaud,  battle  and  stratagem,  into  halntual  maxims  of  civiUsed  go- 
vernment.   To  do  so  was  in  fact  to  establish,  so  long  as  it  could 
last,  a  system  of  uninterrupted  war,  to  proclaim  the  soldier  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  all  human  fortunes,  to  say  that  the  word  Right 
(not  to  speak  of  love  and  kindliness)  was  to  be  altogether  bloUed 
out  from  human  lan^ua^,  and  from  human  thought.     Such  a 
portentous  attempt,  like  tnat  of  the  Giants  against  Jove  in  the  old 
nible,  could  not  but  fail.    With  all  its  br^th  of  outward  pro* 
jection,   and  greedy  vastitude  of  clutch,  it  was  in  &ct  a  thing 
essentially  hollow,  and  intrinsically  little.    Napoleon  the  great 
soldier,  me  strong  arm  of  revolutionary  France,  aspiring  to  be 
the  political  heart  and  the  brain  of  Europe,  proved  hims^  to  be 
nothing  as  a  man,  and,  as  a  king,  a  Utanic  phantasm.    It  was 
discovered  that  the  wiU  of  nations  could  not  be  puffed  adde  always 
unceremoniously,  in  the  same  fashion  that  the  Paris  mob  was  in 
1795,  by  a  whm  of  grape  shot;  and  the  fall  of  the  strong  conti* 
nental  despot  in  the  year  1813  at  Leipzig  (for  it  vras  there  rather 
than  at  Montmartre  or  Waterloo  that  he  truly  fell)  proved  to  the 
world  for  the  hundredth  or  thousandth  time  on  a  great  scale,  that 
man  is  essentially  a  moral  being,  and  by  moral  mfluenoes  alone 
can  permanently  either  govern  or  be  governed. 

But  though  Bonaparte  was  little  as  a  man,  and  hollow  as  a 
sovereign,  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  overlook  thepolitdcal  and  civil 
element  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  actions.  If  he  was  a  soldier 
more  than  a  king,  ne  was  an  ambitious  soldier;  and  an  ambitious 
soldier  will  always  subordinate  the  technical  accuracy  of  his  cam« 
paign  to  his  prospects  of,  through  victory,  achieving,  in  the  first 
plaooi  military,  and  with  that,  amoi^  a  nulitary  people,  and  in  a 
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levolutkniftiy  age,  as  a  natmal  coii8e<][aeiiee»  cmi  command.  The 
pecoliari^  of  Napoleon's  character,  indeed,  aeema  to  lie  in  thin^ 
that,  from  the  yeanr  fiist,  he  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  soldier 
was  not  merely  bound  to  obej,  but  entitled  to  command  the 
state,  whose  safety  he  pledsed;  hence  he  took  into  his  own  hand, 
not  only  the  strategiics  of  me  campaijp — (whidi  he  was  perfectly 
entitled  to  do),  but  the  conditions  of  the  peace:  Oampo  Fonnio 
was  as  much  his  work  as  BiyolL  By  an  orerwhelming  mstinct,  he 
at  this  eaily  period,  anticipating  his  future  destiny,  identified  the 
soldier  with  the  goyemment;  and  it  is  onl^r  by  bringing  this,  his 
double  cfaaxacter,  to  bear  upon  eyery  particular  moment  of  his 
fiitnie  fortunes,  that  a  proper  estimate  can  be  formed.  No  greater 
eiTor,  therefore,  can  nossibly  be  than  to  take  any  one  of  his 
fionous  campaigns,  ana  judee  it  purely  on  military  principles.  It 
may  be,  penu^  that  his  nist  itaHan  campaign  will  suner  little 
or  nothing  by  such  an  analysis;  but  certain  we  are,  that  Napoleon 
the  Ednperor,  in  1806,  1809,  and  1812,  acted  on  orinci^les,  about 
whidi  Napoleon  the  General  of  1796,  with  all  nis  bnlUant  and 
confounding  rashness,  might  haye  he^tated.  And  aboye  all  in 
the  critical  year  of  1813,  when,  after  the  fittal  precipitation  from 
Moscow,  so  much  depended  on  the  maintenance  before  Europe  of 
an  imposing  political  attitude  in  Germany,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised!^ if  any  jnd^ent  nassed  upon  the  memorable  campaigns 
of  Liitzen  and  Leipzig,  from  a  purely  military  point  of  yiew^ 
proye  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory.  Here,  if  anywhere  in  his 
portentous  career,  a  careful  balancing  of  contending  military  and 
political  motiyes  is  necessary  to  a  just  appreciarioiu 

That  the  campaign  of  1813,  in  Grennany,  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison  the  most  important,  the  most  instructiye,  and  the  most 
mteresting  of  all  those  in  which  N^leon  was  engaged,  will  be 
manifest  upon  the  slightest  consideration.  The  celefaiated  Italian 
campaign  on  which  l£ie  admirers  of  the  brilliant  soldier  delight  to 
dwell,  was  a  master-piece  of  oombined  nimbleness  and  yigour  that 
strikes  the  merely  muitaxy  imagination  with  an  effect  truly  electric ; 
but  there  is  a  umformity  about  the  stnitegic  progress  of  the  young 
conqueror,  which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  he  owes  his  astonishing 
success  as  much  to  stupidity,  indecision,  and  diyision  of  counseb 
in  his  adyersaries,  as  to  his  own  unquestioned  genius;  and  for 
moral  and  political  interest  there  is  absolutely  nouing,  and  worse 
than  nothing;  an  audadous  young  hypocrite  with  a  tew  sounding 
phrases  about  liberty  and  glory,  but  who  belieyes  only  in  grape- 
shot,  making  use  of  the  unsuspecting  enthusiasm  of  one  party,  mi 
the  yacillating  weakness  of  another,  to  work  out  objects  of  the  most 
pure,  gross,  and  unpalliated  selfishness.  In  the  future  German  wars, 
agaiu,  we  lose  eyen  ihe  one  military  point  which,  in  his  first 
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great  cftmpftign,foieeB  sympathy  from  the  moet  unwilling  heart;  we 
see  flo  longer  the  animating  spectacle  of  an  unassisted  adventurer 
tnumphing  again  and  again  over  superior  masses,  by  sheer  bold* 
neas  of  conoeptioni  and  celerity  of  movement;  but  we  see^  as  at 
mm,  in  1805,  a  mouse  taken  in  a  trap  by  a  rat-catcher,  which  is 
no  wonder;  or,  as  at  Jena,  in  1806,  a  congregation  of  feeble, 
Tsin^^lorious  lordlings  and  sunerannuated  aristocrats,  having  their 
beards  plucked,  their  teeth  pulled  out,  their  ears  cropped,  and  their 
bare  bodies  publicly  flogged  by  a  bold  bravo  with  a  club.  In  these 
two  wars,  if  the  military  interest  is  little,  the  moral  interest  is  less; 
for  the  conqueror,  there  can  be  no  sympathy  with  those  who  believe 
that  ClmsUanity  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  rights  (if  it  ever  had 
any)  of  the  sworn;  for  the  conquered^  as  little  with  those  who 
feel  that  a  government  which  trains  its  people  to  be  mere  machines, 
has  no  right  to  be  astonished  when  mere  machines — in  the  shape 
pf  guns  and  cannon-balls — ^get  the  better  of  them.  Na^,  even 
wheie  as  in  the  campaign  of  1809,  over  which  the  chivalrous 
genius  of  Stadion,  and  the  soldiership  of  the  Archduke  Charles  pre- 
sided, the  Austrian  wars,  for  once,  assume  a  popular  and  a  decidedly 
moral  character  "—what  a  sad  interest  is  it  to  find  such  days  of 
heroic  devotion  as  Aspem  and  Wagram,  followed  up  by  the 
weakness  and  pusillanimity  which  dictated  the  peace  of  Vienna 
in  1809,  implymg  as  it  did  the  treacherous  abandonment  of  the 
heroic  Tyroiese,  and  the  degradation  of  the  imperial  family,  by 
a  political  marriage  of  wliich  the  baseness  could  be  equalled  only 
by  the  futility?  The  campaign  of  1813,  therefore,  stands  pro- 
minently forward,  among  all  the  German  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
as  the  only  one,  in  whicn  the  immense  military  energy  and  con- 
centrated political  activity  of  the  French  ruler,  had  to  stniggle 
with  not  tmworthy  forces,  on  a  fair  field,  and  with  a  tremendous 
moral  interest.  Schamhorst  and  Gneisenau  were  men  of  the 
highest  order  of  military  intellect  that  thoughtful  Germany  could 
pxDduce:  to  these  were  added  the  French  experience  of  Bema- 
dotte,  who,  if  he  mi^ht  reasonably  be  a  little  backward  to  strike 
blows  against  his  ancient  country,  could  certainly  say  how  others 
might  most  efficiently  strike  them;  and  to  put  the  designs  of  such 
men  into  execution  with  more  eagerness  than  they  could  plan 
them,  there  was  alwaysat  hand,  the  fiery  enthusiasm,  the  determined 
pertinacity,  and  the  hard-hittiD^  energy  of  Marshal  Blucher. 
Napoleon,  therefore,  though  he  might  look  for  some  exhibition  of 
hereditary  clumsiness  from  the  Austrians,  when  they  had 
joined  the  contest,  was  counting  without  his  host  if  he  expected 
in  Liitzen  and  Bauzen  from  the  Prussians  only  a  repetition  of 
the  strategic  blunders  that,  as  much  as  his  own  genius,  had  brought 
about  the  double  prostration  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt;  and  much 


more  did  Hs  vain  rtS&ixry  conceit,  and  despotic  contempt  of 
others  deceive  Um,  if  lie  imagined  iJiat  anjr  sublime  talk  about 
French  glory  and  honour,  and  fuming  denuncdationa  against  Pma* 
sian  defection,  revolt,  treason,  and  anarchy,  were  moral  forces  of 
any  available  weight,  when  set  against  the  sworn  determinatioii 
of  a  once  divided  brothethood  to  agree,  and  an  insulted  peo|^e  to 
be  avenged.  Great  truly  were  the  forces,  military  and  moral, 
strategical  and  political,  now  combined  against  the  conqueror;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  genius  was  undiminished;  the  forces  at  his 
command  superior  to  3iose  with  which  he  had  gained  his  first 
laurels  in  Italy;  his  control  of  these  force*  altogether  despotic ; 
and  now  at  length  on  her  great  central  battle-field  of  Sakony^ 
Europe  was  to  witness  a  migiity  struggle,  not  as  before  of  military 
genius  with  military  mediocnty,  of  energy  with  weakness,  of 
decision  with  vacillation,  of  audacity  with  timidity;  but  of  mate> 
rial  might  against  moral  might,  of  soldiers  against  citizens,  of  a 
conqueror  against  the  nations.  On  the  issue  of  this  struggle  the 
deoifiion  of  the  most  important  question  in  our  modem  social 
state  depended.  Is  it  possible,  and  haw  is  it  possible,  for  civilised 
nations  at  the  present  day  to  save  themselvee  from  being  ridden 
over,  trampled  down,  quartered  and  cut  in  pieces,  at  the  pleaaure 
of  any  mere  conqueror^  after  the  fitshion  that  Asia  and  Afieica  were 
in  ancient  times  by  Alexander  the  Great? 

In  endeavouring  to  gather  from  the  camjMiign  of  1813,  an 
answer  to  this  momentous  question,  our  principed  aids,  hithertOi 
have  been  imported  from  France  ;*  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that, 
had  our  own  strong  feelings  and  interests  not  served  as  a  constant 
counteracting  principle,  we  should  have  gathered  little  military 
instruction  on  such  a  point,  from  such  a  quarter,  and  in  the  name 
of  morality,  for  the  most  part  mere  hallucination  and  jugglery.  The 
French^  indeed,  of  the  present  age,  are  morally  speaking  incapa- 
citated for  writing  the  history  of  the  war  of  1813,  tor  many 
reasons, — First,  as  they  are  men,  it  were  hard  to  see  what  strong 
motive  they  could  have  for  dwelling  curiously  over  the  story  of 
their  own  greatest  crimes  and  misfortunes;  such  a  history  it  is  not 
their  business  to  write,  so  much  as  to  use  when  written;  and  if 
they  do  write  it,  as  they  have  done  in  several  shapes,  the  chance 
is.  It  win  be  more  with  the  view  of  excusing  than  of  explaining 
their  faults;  more  to  show  by  what  a  strange  conspiracy  of  unto- 
ward circumstances  Napoleon  was  accidentally  overthrown,  than 
by  what  a  pig-headed  persistency  in  schemes  of  gross  fraud  and 

*  We  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  saying,  that  theTigorous  and  spirited  work 
of  Colonel  lifitcheU  is  the  first  in  this  country,  which  has  displayed  an  exten- 
sLto  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  best  German  authorities  on  a  subject  so  essen- 
tttDyGennaiL 
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fltmlntious  folly  he  overthrew  himself.  This  is  human  natnie, 
that  Frenchmen  in  the  year  1845  should  think  and  write  bo  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  nothing  more;  and  this  is  aU  the  ciitidsm 
that  a  sensible  man  requires  to  make  on  many  lhick«etrewn  paa« 
sageSy  or  rather  on  the  whole  slavish,  puerile,  foolish,  or  extrava- 

Snt  tone,  of  such  works  as  those  of  Fam  and  Norvins ;  but  when, 
yond  the  mere  weaknesses  of  frail  mortality,  we  take  into 
account  the  peculiar  faults  and  follies  of  French  nature,  so  far 
from  being  astonished  at  much  of  the  perverseness  of  th^r  judg- 
ments on  the  great  events  of  1813,  we  wonder  rather  that  among 
the  many  interested  witnesses,  one  and  the  other  should  have  been 
found,  who  could  speak  on  these  overpowering  events,  tine  ira 
et  studio  comparatively,  more  like  a  man  than  a  Frenchman,  and 
more  like  a  philosopher  than  a  man.  Such^  for  example,  is  Labaume, 
who  so  early  as  the  year  1820,  in  his  introductory  observations  to 
the  '  Fall  of  Napoleon,'  speaks  of  the  catastrophe  of  1813,  in  a  tone 
of  manly  candour,  dispassionate  clearness,  and  classical  chasteness, 
which  contrasts  veiv  favourably  with  the  superficial  tinsel  and 
fidse  excitement  of  the  later  authors  just  named.  Even  Labaume, 
however,  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  soldier,  cannot  shake  himself  tree 
from  the  magic  of  Napoleon's  name.  For,  as  Norvins  vezy  truly 
observes,  though  a  foreign  reader  mi^t  lest  content  with  a  purely 
historical  judgment  on  that  great  Epos  of  recent  history,  ^  le 
lecteur  FratigaiSj  qui  aime  a  rester  sous  le  charms  d^une  grands 
memairsj  veut  de  plus  un  jugement  sur  Napoleon.  H  a  besoin  de 
canncUre  cehd  auquel  il  a  obei  vingt  am.  Personne  ne  veut  renoncer 
d  see  souvenirs;  ce  serait  abjurer  sa  vie  passie.*  Aks,  for  the 
poor  Frenchman !  it  is  indeed,  a  sad  retrospect;  these  twent|r  years 
<^  glory,  shall  we  say,  or  of  shame?  if  it  be  of  glory,  well;  but 
if  of  sname,  then,  however  French  vanity  may  wince,  the  re- 
miniscences of  that  shame  the  sinner  must  forj^et  before  he  can 
become  a  saint;  the  foolish  man  must  abjure  his  past  life,  before 
he  can  become  wise;  and  '  the  charm  of  a  grand  memory  must 
be  broken — the  nimbus  of  a  false  militaiy  glory  dispelled—^ 
before  any  Frenchman  can  form  a  sound  judgment  of  Napoleon, 
or  of  the  year  1813,  which  saw  his  fall. 

The  met  of  the  matter,  indeed,  is,  that  except  in  the  way  of 
purely  military  and  diplomatic  detul,  as  fnrmshers  of  the  raw 
material,  the  xrench  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject;  for 
wanting  the  true  inspiration,  which  is  Geiman,  th^  must  either 
write  without  inspiration  and  become  stupid,  or  write  with 
a  false  inspiration  and  become  absurd.  No  man,  be  he  ever  so 
clever  a  poet,  can  write  an  epic  poem,  without  sympathising  with 
the  character  of  the  hero;  and  the  hero  of  the  great  European 
epos  of  1813;  was  not  Napoleon  in  any  sense,  but  the  Gsbmajt 
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TVOBJJEi  mA  MaTwhal  Blucher*  Or  if  you  will  have  the  Fzench* 
man  to  be  the  heio  of  this  truly  German  eposi  he  is  the  hero, 
notas  AchiUesisinthe^Iliad/orniyaseBinthe  'Odyssey/  but  as 
Satan  is  in  'Paradise  Lostf  a  hero  to  strike  terrc»r  and  fear,  and  in 
a  certain  sulxHrdixiale  sense  to  be  admired,  but  above  all  things  to 
be  heartily  hated,  and  in  the  ultimate  catastrophe  to  be  damned. 
To  the  Germans,  therefore,  who,  of  all  European  nations,  hare 
the  best  right  to  hate  Napoleon  heartily,  and  damn  him  un- 
conditionally, the  literature  of  his  final  precipitation  belongs; 
and  we  moceed  now  to  inquire  shortly  how  they  have  executed 
their  task. 

Of  the  two  works  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  present  article, 
the  one  is  a  strategico-politioal  statement  and  explanation  of  the 
campaign  by  a  dose^reasoning  Prussian  soldier,  and  the  other  a 
delaalea  history  of  the  same  b^  an  accurate,  honest,  and  judicious 
civilian.  The  first  for  inqoartiality  of  tone,  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  doaeness  of  investigation,  and  justness  of  military  and 
political  judgment,  is,  in  our  view,  a  pmect  master-piece;  a  work 
of  whidi  anjr  naticHi  might  be  proud,  which  perhaps  no  nation, 
but  philosophio  and  scientific,  truthful  and  oosmopohtan  Germany 
could  produce.  This  is  the  opinion,  also,  as  we  are  glad  to  see,  of 
that  highly  intelligent  Englisn  soldier.  Colonel  Mitchell:  though 
cur  readers  must  not  suppose  that  the  Prussian  officer  of  artillery  is 
at  all  inspired  with  the  pol^nical  and  almost  persecuting  hatred 
erf*  Napoleon,  which  so  charaeteiistically  distinguishes  the  ±lnglish* 
man.  The  German  is  as  cool  asa  judge;  he  does  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  call  in  the  *  genius  of  Napoleon,'  as  a  JDetts  ex  mackind, 
on  all  ooeasicms  to  es^lain  thixigB  with  which  it  has  nothing 
earthly  to  do;  but  as  httle  does  he  show  any  desire  to  d^oiy,  or 
undervalue  that  genius;  you  feel  at  every  step  of  his  great  arbi- 
tration, that  he  is  p^ecUy  just;  his  award  falls  indifferently  on 
either  ade  as  the  plain  and  unvarnished  evidence  may  dictate: 
and  if  in  the  end,  the  strong  criminal  is  condemned,  the  impartial 
spectator  feels  that  he  stands  self*convicted,  that  no  indecent  note 
of  exultation  is  lifted  over  his  fall,  and  that  not  even  a  jury  from 
Heaven  could  have  tried  the  case  of  the  French  invader  with 
more  patient  and  consd^tious  scrupulosity  than  he  has  recdved 
at  the  hand  of  a  Prussian  soldier,  and  a  German  gentleman. 

Of  Herr  Ilichter*s  work  again,  though  the  same  absolute  and 
piiikeophieal  impartiality  cannot  be  preoicated,  yet  on  the  whole 
we  may  say,  that  the  tone  is  moderate  and  gentlemanly;  that, 
though  perfect  justice  is  not  on  all  occasions  done  to  the  French, 
nor  the  banghng  of  allies  (where  they  do  bungle)  castigated 
with  due  severity,  yet  he  is  perfectly  fi:ee  £rom  those  foolish  ex< 
BggenAoae  and  vaia-gbrious  exultations,  which  make  Norvins 
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and  the  Bonapartists  on  all  possible  oocasionB  .eo  lamentably 
lidicnloos.  The  Germans,  indeea,  are  plain  honest  men  in  genial : 
and  in  this  particular  matter  they  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
those  vulgar  devices  of  sounding  rhetoric  and  dazding  sophiatiy, 
which  are  unfortunately  as  famSiar  as  they  are  necessary  to  the 
French.  The  German  cause  of  1813,  being  accurately  and  dis- 
tinctly stated,  is  proved. 

With  all  this,  however,  it  is,  we  (ear,  but  too  plain,  that  no 
Gennan  writer  of  high  historical  g^us  has,  as  yet,  applied 
himself  in  a  worthy  manner  to  this  worthy  theme;  no  writer  diat 
has  handled  this  particular  epoch  with  the  same  manly  inde-* 
pendcnce,  vigorous  sympathy,  and  decided  historic  talent,  that  so 
favourably  distinguishes  MenseFs  general  '  History  of  die  Ger* 
mans.'  The  reason  of  this  also  is  obvious;  and  the  blame  lies 
with  the  Prussian  government  plainly,  not  with  the  German 
people.  That  government,  as  all  the  worid  knows,  after  rousing 
the  whole  popiilation  to  arms,  in  1813,  with  the  war-cry^,  not  of 
national  independence  merely,  but  of  liberty  and  constitutional 
rights,  and  by  this  means  restoring  the  monarchy,  suddenly  fell 
back  into  its  old  slavish  i^stem  of  military  despotism,  and  basely 
betrayed  that  generous  people,  by  the  pouring  out  of  whose 
blood  the  national  existence  was  secured.  The  consecruence  haa 
been,  that  freedom  of  speech,  and,  with  that,  political  Htentnie 
in  (Germany,  has,  as  we  have  so  oflsen  had  occasion  to  lament, 
rince  1819,  ceased  to  be,  and  those  biographical  and  personal 
details  of  great  statesmen  and  warriors,  which  give  flesh  and 
blood,  and  a  human  interest  to  history,  either  do  not  exist  in  an 
accessible  shape,  or,  where  they  do  exist,  may  not  be  xised.  How 
lamentable,  in  this  view,  is  the  following  statement  in  the  preface 
to  Herr  Richter's  second  edition:  '  In  Grermany,  we  want  alto* 
gether  biographies  of  the  princes  and  generau,  which,  being 
drawn  from  authentic  sources,  might  reveal  ikmr  share  in  the 
course  of  public  events,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  secret  spring  of  Napoleon's  proceedings 
lie  open  to  us  in  the  political  memoirs  of  the  French.  In  place 
of  such,  we  have  mere  external  sketches,  as  of  Kaiser  Franz  and 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  which,  instead  of  throwing  any  light  on 
the  doubtful  points  of  the  war,  are  nothing  better  than  mere 
compilations  from  those  military  histories  whose  defects  they 
ought  to  supplement/  Such  a  state  of  things,  in  an  intelligent 
country  like  Grermany,  is  an  insult  to  the  national  understanding, 
and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  campaign  of  1818,  in  its  gi^sntio  dev^pment,  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  of  wiiich  one  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  other.    It  is,  in  fact,  when  compared  with  the  common 
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oouise  of  Napoleon's  wrts^  not  one  war,  bat  two;  the  first  pro-^ 
sentbi^  again  ^  t^  of  an  impetuous  and  overwhelminff 
oflfenatvey  with  supenor  masses,  already  exhibited  in  1809,  and 
tilie  other  being  mainlj  defensive,  with  inferior  masses,  from  a 
cential  and  stationary  position.  So  far,  therefore,  as  strategics 
axe  ooncemed,  there  is  a  variety  and  richness  of  attitude  here, 
which  you  seek  for  in  vain  even  in  the  famous  Italian  campaign; 
and  for  diplomatic  and  political  views,  we  have  the  interlude  of 
an  armistice,  not  foUowed  by  a  peace  (a  rare  thing  in  Napoleon's 
campaigns),  irom  which  the  most  interesting  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  diaracter  and  policy  of  this  most  audacious  and 
highly-gifted  adventurer.    The  dates  are  as  follows: 

1.  Successful  advance  and  progress  of  Napoleon;  Lutzen, 
Bautzen;  from  April  15ih  to  May  30th. 

2.  Armistice  and  Negotiation,  from  Jime  4th  to  August  12th. 

3.  Struggle  and  prostration  from  this  last  date,  to  October  18th, 
the  last  d£  the  terrible  three  days  at  Leipzig. 

When  the  raflh  and  inconsiderate  invasion  of  Russia,  in  1812, 
was  followed  by  what  some  sagadoua  men,  even  at  its  outset, 
foresaw  as  its  natural  result,  the  headlong  precinitation  from 
Moscow,  all  the  world,  except  a  few  profound  thin&ers,  and  san« 
gnine  patriots,  were  willing  enough  to  bdieve  the  bulletin  of  the 
emperor,  which  prodaimea,  to  soothe  the  offended  vanity  of  the 
Parisians,  that  the  elements  only,  the  fire  from  earth  and  the 
SNOW  ftom  heaven^  had  been  able  to  achieve  the  overthrow  of 
tlieir  darling  Invincible.  People  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not, 
aee  tfaen^  as  they  may  see  now,  that  the  same  precipitous  haste 
and  reokless  audacity  which  had  made  Napoleon's  fortune,  among 
a  cxmclave  of  timid  and  wavering  aulic  councillors,  in  1797,  might 
and  most,  even  without  the  help  of  snow  and  fire,  be  the  certain 
cause  of  his  ruin,  so  soon  as  it  should  be  met  by  a  steady  and 
dogsed  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  patriotic  people.  This 
BtcAdy  and  dogged  resistanee  old  Kutusoff,  with  his  Muscovites, 
was  uie  very  |>roper  man  to  oppose;  and  had  Napoleon's  memory 
not  deserted  him  habitually,  whenever  wisdom  rendered  it  neces* 
aaiy  to  form  a  just  measure  of  his  adversary,  he  mi^ht  have 
brought  with  him  from  Tilrit,  in  1807,  one  or  two  wholesome 
£ylan  leminiscenQes,  that  he  was  about  to  deal  with  an  enemy 
tliat  would  not  likely  be  paxalysed  by  one  brilliant  stroke,  or 
even  two,  of  a  ^grande  batailk.^  Still,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  late  of  Napoleon  in  Rusria  without  the  fire  (for  the 
snow  must  have  come,  and  ought  to  have  been  expected);  and 
bowever  wise  the  wary  old  Muscovite  was,  in  not  insisting  upon 
wasting  his  ener^  in  doing  that  which  the  elements  were  domg 
for  him;  his  Fabian  policy  certainly  enabled  the  French  soldier  to 
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say,  without  boasting,  that  he  had  never  yet  been  beaten  by  the 
Russians,  nerer  yet  by  any  body  (for  Aspem  was  a  passing  dis- 
asler)  in  the  field.  Smol^iako,  and  the  Doiodino,  and  even  the 
horrors  of  the  Beresina,  proved  the  soldiesiship  of  the  Freneb,  in 
1812,  as  heretofore,  to  have  been  iireastible.  The  weak  pomt, 
indeed,  in  Napoleon's  generalship,  the  instability  of  his  towering 
strategics,*  had  been  revealed  to  the  wise;  but  the  masses  know 
nothing  of  strategics;  they  ludge  of  soldiership  onhr  by  battles, 
and  of  plans  of  operation  only  by  the  result,  ii  public  opinion, 
therefore,  the  snow  and  the  fire  might  justly  bear  die  whole 
blame,  and  Napoleon  stiU  be  deemed,  and  not  without  specious 
reason,  the  invincible.  To  confirm  this  public  opini(m,  accord* 
i2^^^y»  ^^  the  first  and  paramount  necessity  with  Napoleon. 
'  Louie  quHl  couiCj  Richard  most  mount  the  war-steed  agam,  and 
make  peace  only,  after  one,  or  perhaps  two,  bloodv  battles,  which, 
though  they  were  merely  so  much  murder,  imkss  followed  by 
results,  mi^ht,  nevertheless,  be  sounded  through  Europe  as  '  glo* 
rious  victories,'  which  brightened  again  the  dulled  sheen  of  the 
military  ^preitige^^  and  confirmed  the  wavenii^  faith  of  all  who 
had  any  misgivings  as  to  the  profoundness  ofthe  military  phi« 
losophy  of  the  Rusoan  bulletin.  And  truly  one  cannot  hdp  ad- 
miring the  imposing  attitude  whidi  the  baffled  invader  contrived 
to  assume  within  three  months  of  his  terrible  downfidl. 

Thirty  thousand  men  was  the  utmost  that  BIngene  could  col- 
lect out  of  the  half  million  that  accompanied  the  modem  Xeixei 
upon  his  march  to  destruction;  yet,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1813, 
only  a  few  days  after  the  coraicks  had  passed  the  Elbe,  the 
routed  captain  was  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  as  eager  as 
ever  on  the  offensive,  boasting  that  he  would  laundx  a '  amp  de  ion* 
nerre'  on  those  hoards  of  nncircumcised  Tartars  and  Jacofams,  and 
scatter  their  thick-drifting  hosts  like  hail  bef<N:e  the  wind.  On 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  May,  he  found  himself  quartered  in  the 
village  of  Ldtzen,  hard  by  that  very  Stone  of  the  Swede,  where 
Grustavus  Adolphus,  the  Christian  champion  of  a  Christian  causoi 
had  fallen,  in  the  year  1632.  On  this  day  he  had  had  a  sharp  skir- 
mish with  the  vanguard  of  the  allied  forces  u^er  Winzin^rode, 
no  less  ea^er  than  himself  to  strike  the  first  blow;  but  taking  no 
warning  from  this  circumstance,  and  continuing  to  believe  that 
the  enemy  would  retreat  before  him,  make  some  fieilse  movement, 
and  fall  into  an  obvious  trap,  he,  in  perfect  consistency  with  that 
blind  rashness  and  vain  confidence,  which  had  always  characterised 
him,  dashed  forward   eagerly  on  the  road  to  Leipzig,  and  was 

*  '  By  strategicfl,  we  understand  those  operations  in  war  which  us  peribmied 
bejTond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  vision.'— £dd^ 
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'mdnn  view  of  that  dtj,  when,  saddenlj  a  sound  of  great  guns 
vna  heard  fiom  beUnd,  and  ewermeasenger,  on  messenger,  came 
sputring  up  with  tbe  new&-«W e  are  atUraked !— the  enemy  is  on 
our  fimk,  and  threatens  onr  rear  I— we  shall  be  cut  in  two !  It 
was  onlj  too  true;  with  histroops  in  a  long  line  of  march,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  the  rear  to  &e  van — ^in  the  known 
pesenoe  of  the  enemy — ^the  greatest  general  of  the  age  had 
Men  surprised,  out-monoDUYred,  and  out^generaled  (as  Welungton 
was  not  at  Waterloo),  ^caught,'  as  Norvins  honestly  says,  'm 
Jlapremte  delicto;^*  put,  in  short,  in  apposition  where  he  could  be 
Bayed  no  longer  by  his  own  skill,  but  only  by  the  obstinate 
valour  of  his  soldiers,  or  the  blundering  executioa  of  his  appo- 
ne&t,  ac  by  accident,  or  by  all  the  three.  He  had,  in  fact,  only 
one  coarse  open;  retieat,  under  such  drcumstances,  would  have 
been  eqoaUy  ruinous  and  dii^graceM.  He  could  only  stand 
still  where  he  was  attacked^-  and  resist  to  the  very  last  with  his 
centre,  till  time  was  given  to  his  wings  to  march  up,  support  the 
main  body,  and  perhaps — for  what  is  too  sanguine  for  a  Napo- 
leon to  oonoeiTer— drive  tiie  centre  of  the  enemy  back,  outflwk 
its  winfis,  and  eain  a  ^glorious  victory!'  Not  an  instant  was 
lost;  Marshal  Ney  was  sent  back  £rom  the  emperor's  side,  to 
make  a  firm  stand  with  the  centre,  and  orders  were  despatched 
to  the  wings  to  gather  gradually  round  the  nucleus  enga^, 
tin  a  soflSdent  fi»nt  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  onset  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  game  was  plainly  a  difficult  one;  and  every 
thin^  depended,  not  upon  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  but  upon  that 
band  of  beardless  conscripts  whom  Marshal  Ney  commanded, 
and  who  were  now  to  be  exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of  an 
enemy  nearly  double  their  own  number,  and  furnished  with  a 
nugh^  host  of  oplendid  cavalry,  in  which  formidable  arm  of 
war  the  French  (the  natural  result  of  the  Moscow  business,)  were 

Sst  eztremdy  feeble.-^  Here  surely  was  an  opportuni^  to  beat 
apoleon,  fiv  more  opportune  than  was  offered  to  our  firm  and 
steady  ArAnr  at  Waterloo.  What  prevented  it  from  succeed- 
ing? In  the  first  place,  the  conscript  striplings  did  their  duty; 
they  fixuht  like  devils,  as  Ney  said.  In  the  next  place,  there 
hsj^pened  to  be  some  30,000  or  40,000  of  them  at  breakfiet, 
among  a  knot  of  villages  on  irregular  ground,  when  they  were 


fats  a  tlieoKy  of  the  iMttle  of  Leipsig,  in  which,  so  flur  m  we 
knoiw,  he  js  quite  ODgalar-^a/iR  ie  If  mieiu  tbomfsb.  Napoleon  rawNir  d*aller 
k  Leipzigr  After  tmi  we  may  beliere,  that  the  French  did  beat,  and  were  not 
healen  at  Wstorioa 

f  Sm  the  Caw  hones  which  thQT  had  were  of  oompiiatifejy  Uttto  nw;  for 
'wtaoeTcr  to  aoqaainted  with  caralrj  senrioe  nnist  know  that  there  is  an  essential 
diibieaee  betpaeaaawa  wla  gamsi  Mmmtf  to  heeanMbyhis  kor§e,  and  one  who 
to  aoq[iiahited  with  its  management  on  the  march.'— Boroii  OdMim. 
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attacked ;  no  position  coiild  have  been  more  &TourabIe  for  tbeir 
green  tactics;  the  cavalry  could  not  touch  them,  and  if  they  hap 
pened  to  be  broken,  they  had  point  after  point  to  rally  roUnd 
m  succession.    In  the  next  place,  Wittgenstein,  the  commander* 
in-chief  of  the  allies,  finding  a  strong  nucleus  of  40,000  men  at  a 
place  where,  according  to  his  calculations,  there  should  only  hare 
Deen  a  small  detachment,  seemed  to  have  been  a  little  discon- 
certed; and  instead  of  modifying  his  plan,  and  instantly  attacking 
the  body  opposed  to  him,  with  nis  whole  concentrated  force,  he 
sent  against  Ney's  corps  only  detachment  after  detachment,  so 
that  surprised  as  they  were,  with  their  troops  singularly  scattered, 
the  French  had  a  real  superiority  of  numbers  actually  engaged 
at  the  point  of  attack  I     Here  was  a  manifest  blunder;   a  schmne 
ablv  conceived  (it  was  the  work  of  Schamhorst),  but  marred  for 
lacK  of  enterprise  in  the  execution;  the  projected  breaking  of  the 
enemy's  line,  and  the  falling  upon  his  rear,  became  a  mere  obsti- 
nate nght  for  posts,  in  whicn  Doth  parties  lost  10,000  men,  but 
neither  party  ^ined  an  inch  of  ground,  nor  forced  the  other  to 
leave  the  field.*     Before  any  impression  could  be  made  on  the 
central  nucleus  attacked,  Napoleon  nimself  was  present  on  the  spot, 
and  his  wings  were  gradually  gathering  round  the  disputed  ground, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  struggle. 
So  far  as  the  battle-field  was  concerned,  neither  part]^  could 
claim  the  victory;  for  both  slept  upon  it;  but  if  we  consider  the 
object  for  which  the  parties  fought,  and  the  strategical  and  poli- 
tical results  that  followed,  it  clearly  belonged  to  the  party  who 
was  most  nearly  vanquished;  that  is,  to  Napoleon.    For  not 
only  did  the  allies  fail  in  their  immediate  object — to  surprise  the 
Frenchman  on  his  march,  and  divide  his  army — but  the  French 
emperor,  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  gamed  his;  the  allies 
retreated  in  the  most  perfect  order  indeed,  but  still  it  was  a 
retreat,  from  the  banks  of  the  Elster  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  yet  further  to  the  banks  of  the 
Spree;  and  Napoleon  marched  to   Leipzig  first,  and  then   to 
Dresden.    The  dubious,  and,  so  far  as  preparatory  generalship 
was  concerned,   to  Napoleon  inglorious,  batde  of  Leipzig   be- 
came thus,  in  its  accessory  results,  one  of  the  most  important  vic- 
tories he  ever  gained.     Saxony  was  secured;  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  confirmed;  Austria  was  startled;  Europe  looked  pale; 
*  the  world,*  to  use  the  foolish  French  slang,  *  was  astonished;  and 
Paris,  which  to  a  Frenchman  is  more  than  the  world,  was  pleased. 

*  Stricdy  speaking  the  GermaDS  gained  gronnd;  for  their  first  took  four 
TiUages  from  the  French,  and  then  lost  three  of  them.  Those  vho  take  a  material 
view  of  these  matters  have  not  heen  Bk>w  to  assert  that,  fbr  thu  xeBSOo,  the  aUiea 
gained  the  battle ! 


The  Battle  of  IJitxen.  1% 

*JSh  bien^  Narbonne/  said  the  conqueior  to  his  Austrian  courier,  a 
few  days  after  the  battle,  at  Dresden,  *  what  do  they  say  of  Liitzen 
•A  Vienna?  '  Some,'  said  the  dexterous  count,  *say  you  are  a 
god,  others  say  you  are  a  devil;  all  agree  that  you  are  more  than 
a  man!'  So,  no  doubt,  also  Napoleon  thought  himself,  and 
had  long  thought  that  he  was  something  more  than  a  man;  his 
heart  was  liflea  up  within  him;  he  attributed  to  his  own  invin* 
cible  genius,  to  his  star,  to  his  destiny,  and  so  forth,  events  which 
vrere  the  results  of  causes  altogether  different;  and  tliis  proud 
imagination,  vainly  and  obstinately  cherished  to  the  very  last, 
was  the  grand  cause  of  his  downiau.  For  pride  verily,  now,  as 
in  ancient  times,  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
beibre  a  fall. 

We  have  sketched  the  main  features  of  the  battle  of  Liitien 
with  as  much  of  circumstantial  detail  as  our  limits  would  permit, 
^ving  the  gross  result  of  a  minute  comparison  of  the  several 
accounts  of  Vaudoncourt,  Baron  Fain,  Labaume,  Bade,  and 
Bichter,  with  the  express  view  of  enabling  the  reader  to  ju^e  for 
himself,  how  little  uie  trumpeters  of  the  genius  of  Napoleon  are 
to  be  trusted  on  certain  occasions,  even  in  matters  of  purely  military 
ooncemment.  Napoleon,  himself,  in  his  foolish  vaunting  style, 
had  proclaimed  to  his  soldiers :  '  La  bataille  de  Lutzen  sera  mise 
au-dessus  des  bataiUes  d'Austerlitas,  d'Jena,  de  Friedland,  et  de  la 
HoscowaP  and  the  mass  of  the  French  authorities,  as  well  as 
some  German  and  English  writers,  seem  to  have  taken  him  at  his 
word.  Labaume,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  Bonapartist,  con* 
eludes  his  second  book,  entitled  *  Liitzen,'  in  these  words:  '  Enfin, 
si  Ton  songe  aux  talens  que  deploya  Napoleon,  et  aux  inspirations 
que  lui  dicta  son  gdnie,  pour  faire  echouer  le  plan  des  g^eraux 
allies,  on  pourra  mettre  cette  bataille  au  rang  de  ses  plus  belles 
ccmbmaisom  militaires,  et  la  con^derer  comme  une  des  plus  bril- 
lantes  de  toutes  ceUes  dont  les  annales  de  la  guerre  conserveront  le 
souvenir/  And  our  own  Tory  historian,  1^.  Alison,  in  the  same 
stndn,  says:  '  The  battle  of  LUtzen  must  always  be  conaidered  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  proofi  of  Napoleon's  military  abilities.' — 
*  It  was  the  highest  effort  of  the  military  art.'  Now,  in  the  plain 
account  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  the  matter,  and  in 
every  word  of  which  we  axe  sujjported  by  tne  close  military  criticism 
of  Herr  Bade,  what  can  the  impartial  reader  point  out  of  *  beau  • 
tiful  combinations'  and  '  striking  proofs  of  military  abilities  ?'  So 
Jar  as  Naj>oleon  is  concerned,  uie  battle  of  Liitzen  presents  but 
two  very  simple  things ;  Jirst,  a  ^oss  and  dangerous  plunder,  ig- 
norance, or  rather  disregard  of  the  presence  oithe  enemy,  where, 
firom  the  previous  day's  skirmish,  there  was  every  reason  to  sus- 
pect its  presence;  liie  most  culpable  rashness,  and  the  most  inexcu- 
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sable  vain  oonfid^oe  ;  thm^  a  dedded  and  soooeBsful  attempt  to 
Tcmedy  that  blunder,  by  no  extraordinary  inspiration  of  genius, 
but  by  doixig  the  one  only  thing  "v^hich  a  soldier  of  common  sense 
could  do  on  the  occasion.  Marshal  Kiicher,  or  Baxday  de  ToUy, 
or  any  other  soldier ,  without  any  extraordinary  'inspiration/ 
would,  in  liie  same  circumstances,  haTC  done  exactly  the  same 
thing;  and  with  the  same  brave  soldiers,  and  lucky  blunders  on 
the  part  of  the  adyersary,  would  have  achieved  exactly  the  same 
success.  Let  us  dkabuse  our  minds,  therefore,  of  this  cheap  jug^ 
glery  of  referring  all  Napoleon's  successful  battles  to  Napoleon^s 
extraordinary  genius;  let  us  rather  scrutinise  &em  minutely,  and 
weigh  them  scrupulously,  and  confess  honestly,  that  his  genius, 
which  was  unquestionable,  did  as  much  on  some  occasions  to  lose 
his  battles  as  to  gain  them,  and,  on  not  a  few  other  occasions, 
to  render  them,  wnen  gained,  altogether  usdiess  and  unprofitable. 
How  sfcranffe  would  the  good  peopk  in  Paris  have  looked  in  1813, 
and  how  cufferent  would  many  a  dazzling  page  of  history  look 
now,  if  the  bulletin  of  the  battle  of  Leipad^,  remaining  substantially 
the  same,  with  a  slight  change  of  phraseology,  had  appeared  in  trc 
*  Moniteur,'  something  to  this  effect:  *  On  May  2,  at  rmd-day^ 
the  emperor^  heanng  incautiously  advanced  on  the  road  to  Leipzig^ 
tccay  in  the  middle  of  a  long  Une  of  march,  surprised  and  attacked 
by  the  allied  forces.  This  blind  precipitancy  had  weU-nigh  occa-- 
sioned  his  ruin;  but  he  wets  saved  from  the  fatal  consequences  of 
his  own  rashness^  partly  by  the  steadiness  of  his  sokHers,  but 
principally  by  the  want  of  vigour  displayed  by  the  enemy  in  the 
execution  of  a  plan  conceived  with  no  less  boldness  than  wisdom. 
A  desperate  struggle  ensued^  in  which  both  parties  suffered  equal 
loss  J  and  neither  achieved  any  gam.  Night  ended  the  contest,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  emperor  continued  his  march  unmo^ 
tested  to  Levpzip,  while  the  etiemy  retreated  in  the  finest  order  to 
Dresden.*  This  is  one  of  Napoleon's  *  glorious  victories,'  which 
^  astonished  the  world;'  and  tnere  are  not  a  few  others  which  are 
not  much  better  ;  but  the  world,  as  Napoleon  well  knew,  was 
always  willing  to  judge  of  events  by  their  results,  rather  than  by 
their  causes,  and  to  conclude  that  the  man  who  in  the  great 
same  of  war  threw  axes  six  times  for  his  adversary's  once,  must, 
for  that  reason  only,  have  been  six  times  a  better  player  than 
the  other. 

After  the  battle  of  Lutzen  the  onwasd  care^  of  ihe  remounted 
and  apparently  unhurt  equestrian  continued ;  more  dowly,  however, 
than  ills  impatient  nature  could  easily  brook;  for  llie  enemy  in 
their  retreat  inflicted  more  hann  than  they  received,  and  it  was 
necessary  also  to  q>end  a  few  days  in  Dresden  for  obvious  political 
purposes.    Not,  there&re)  till  the  2l6t  of  the  month  did  the  baffled 
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eonqueior,  for  he  was  baffled  in  spite  oflns  yictodesi  come  a  second 
time  in  view  of  his  zetarii^^  but  not  Yielding  adTeraaries;  on  ibe 
heights  of  Ranzen,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Spree,  in  Lusatia^  th^ 
had  intrenched  thcansdres  in  a  £iQnnidabIe4ooking  posidony  which, 
however,  had  one  gxeat  iault — it  was  too  wide  and  aeatteied  £» 
the  troops  they  had  to  oceuny  it;  and  the  consequence  was,  Ihst 
Napoleon's  practised  eye,  witn  the  advantage  of  superior  and  wdl 
managed  numbers,  attacked  them  for  two  days  with  terrible 
slaughter  to  them,  and  mare  to  himself  in  front;  while  at  the  same 
time  MaTshal  Ney's  corps,  brought  to  bear  upon  their  right  and 
most  exposed  wing  from  the  n<»rth,  endeavoured  to  come  round 
iroon  max  rear,  antidpating  the  operation  which  in  two  years 
anerwaids  Grouchy  shauidbSLye  performed  at  Waterloo.  The 
Busoans  and  Prussians  at  Bauzen,  nowever,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
1813,  were  too  stiff  fightors  to  allow  such  an  operation  to  be  per- 
formed in  their  presence;  they  coolly  broke  off  the  battle,  and  left 
the  nominal  victor  a  seccmd  time  to  content  himsdf  with  a  few 
acres  of  barren  ffround,  and  a — ^bulletin !  How  his  volcanic  heart 
must  have  raged  at  such  a  result  I  two  great  victories,  and  yet  a 
nation  not  conqneied,  nai  even  an  army  beat;  if  Jupiter  could  no 
BU»e  reign  by  munder,  what  was  Jupiter?  Smolensko  and  Boro- 
dino, eloxious  victories  also,  had  proved  but  deceitful  death-lights 
to  se&ce  the  conqueror  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice:  what  if 
Liitzen  and  Bauaen  ^ould  prove  the  same?  what  if  the  Goths 
of  Berlin  trnderstood  as  little  of  the  arts  of  polite  French  war  as 
the  Scythians  of  Moscow?  ^  Another  such  victory,  and  I  shall  be 
mined  V  There  is  no  help  for  it;  'tis  a  httle  humiliating  certainly; 
but  the  proudest  of  nioud  conquerors  finds  himsdf  constrained, 
even  at  the  Tuii  of  tne  threatoied  armed  mediation  of  Austria, 
not  so  much  to  dictate  an  armistice,  as  to  have  an  armistice  dio» 
tatedto  him*  This  armisdoe,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  grand  turning 
points  in  the  history  of  the  fidl  of  Napoleon,  and  deserves  to  be 
carefully'oonsidered.  Some  q>eak  as  if^it  was  the  real  cause  of  his 
ruin,  and  look  upon  it  as  proceeding  firom  a  mysterious  sort  of 
in&toation.  Should  Napdeon  have  granted  the  annistice  of 
Poischwitz,  4th  of  June,  1813,  or  should  he,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Bauzen,  have  prised  on  the  traces  of  the  retiring 
enemy,  and  dictated  terms  of  p&ice^  only  after  a  third  battle,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Oder?    This  is  the  quesdon. 

Jomini,  quoted  and  aj^roved  by  Mr.  Alison,  has  pronounced 
die  armistioe  to  be  ^  the  greatest  political  blunder  of  Napoleon^s 
£&;'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Vaudoncourt  in  his  introductory  obser^ 
vations  (p.  10),  not  only  sees  no  harm  in  the  matter,  but  considers 
it  to  have  be^  highly  advantageous  to  France,  in  aiabling  it  to 
naoover  irom  its  great  losses,  and  to  prosecate  the  war  aftmrards 
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with  greater  vigour.  We  think  it  admits  of  plain  proof  that  Van- 
doncourt  is  ri^t.  The  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bauzen  were  vic« 
tones  indeed,  aa  we  have  stated  them,  but  victories  without  results; 
victories  which  weakened  the  victors  as  much  as  the  vanquished, 
and  dispirited  the  French  more  than  they  did  the  (rermans.  Nor 
was  this  all;  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  sure,  that  if  he  prosecuted 
the  war  farther,  he  might  not  provoke  Austria  to  an  immediate 
warlike  intei£»ience ;  and  such  an  interference,  with  a  freshf 
vigorous  force  thrown  on  his  wearied  flank  and  rear,  misht  have 
been  much  more  dangerous  then  than  six  weeks  afterwards,  when 
he  had  prepared  himself  by  every  possible  means  to  receive  it. 
Besides,  nis  rear  was  already  menaced,  and  his  line  of  communi- 
cations cut  through  on  several  points  by  the  flying  corps  of  cos- 
sacks  and  others,  whom  the  ^eat  wholesale  dealer  in  ardllety 
might,  indeed,  affect  to  despise,  but  who,  it  was  impossible^  to 
conceal  from  his  troops,  were  in  a  condidon  to  inflict  on  him, 
and  were,  indeed,  ah^ady  inflicting,  the  most  serious  injuries. 
A  gad-fly  can  sting  an  ox,  and  drive  an  elephant  mad.  To  say 
that  an  armistice  which,  at  aU  events,  held  out  a  hope  of  peace 
in  the  distance,  and  for  the  present  moment  insured  rest  and  re- 
misrion,  was  '  a  great  politiod  blimder,'  is  to  commit,  we  appre- 
hend, the  verv  common  historical  fidlacy  of  judging  the  event  by 
the  result.  In  1809,  after  the  obstinate  days  of  Aspem  and 
Wagram,  the  French  emperor  had  reaped  from  the  armistice  of 
Znaym,  a  peace  as  advantageous  as  any  that  his  arms  when  most 
overpowering  had  achieved.  What  blunder  was  there,  unless  futu- 
rity could  have  been  divined,  in  expecting  a  similar  result  from  a 
similar  state  of  thin^  in  1813?  An  intermission  from  war,  with 
a  cautious  power  hke  Austria,  always  produces  wavering;  with 
a  coalition  of  powers,  actual  or  contemplated,  it  may  haply  pro- 
duce division.  We  may  say,  therefore,  with  decision,  in  the  face 
of  Joraini  and  Mr.  Ahson,  the  armistice  was  no  blunder.  The 
blunder,  and  it  was  a  gigantic  one,  lay  in  the  over  estimate  which 
the  haughty  Frenchxnan,  spoiled  (as  he  himself  admitted  at  St. 
Helena)  by  continued  good  fortune,  made  of  his  own  powers  and 
prospects;  in  the  assumption  on  which  he  proceeded,  that  after 
an  armistice,  solicited  as  much  by  himselt  as  \>y  the  alHes,  he 
was  as  much  entitled  to  dictate  terms,  and  to  remse  concessions, 
as  Wcllin^n  was  after  such  a  rout  as  Waterloo.  Here,  as  on 
other  occasions,  his  obstinate  pride  overmastered  and  swallowed  up 
any  little  prudence  (for  this  was  none  of  his  virtues)  that  he  might 
possess:  but  not  here,  as  on  many  occasions,  could  a  brazen  fronts 
an  overbearing  carriage,  an  insolent  tone,  and  a  forward  audacity, 
beat  down  the  big  waves  of  popular  wrath,  that  were  now  gathered 
against  him.    The  boundary  of  the  Rhine  was  refused;  and  the 
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arbitration  of  tliB  9woid  wad  the  consequence.  Austria  declaied 
war  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  active  hostilities  recommenced 
a  few  days  after. 

Let  us  state  here  shortly  the  position  and  relative  strength  of 
the  parties  at  the  recomineiiccment  of  this  memorable  struggle. 
Hie  Bober,  a  stream  that  descends  from  the  Bohemian  moun* 
tains,  and  flows  northward  between  Breslau  and  Bauzen,  through 
Silesia  into  the  Oder,  may  be  taken  as  a  line  dividing  the  two 
parties  towards  the  east;  on  the  further  side  of  this.  Marshal 
Blucher,  like  a  wild  mountain-cat   ready  to  spring,    watcher 
eagerly  for  the  onset|  with  80,000  men,  Prussians  ana  Russians; 
on  the  nearer  side,  occupying  the  whole  countty  westward  to 
Dresden,  stands  a  strong  body  of  French  troops,  varying  in 
number,  sometimes  superior,  sometimes  inferior  to  the  Silesian 
army.   Dresden  itself,  and  the  Elbcy  with  its  long  line  of  fortresses 
fiom  Konigstein  (a  few  miles  above  Dresden)   down  to  Ham- 
burg, is  the  main  line,  from  which,  as  from  a  strong  base  and 
starting-point.  Napoleon's  offensive   operations   towards   Silesia 
and  Prussia  must  proceed.    Dresden  is  at  once  his  grand  depot, 
and  the  main  pivot  of  his  movements;  the  pivot,  in  short,  which, 
without  giving  a  complete  swing  to  the  whole  campaign,  and 
with  a  bold  punge  facing  in  an  entirely  different  direction,  he 
cannot  afford  to  lose.*    Let  the  reader  attend  to  this,  and  the 
whole  plan  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  war-games  ever  played 
will  soon  be  clearly  before  him.    From  this  fixed  point  of  Dres- 
den, the  great  captain,  looking  roimd  him  in  three  directions, 
must  prepare  to  receive  an  enemy  that  may  at  anv  moment, 
firom  a  wide-sweeping  range  of  hostility,  make  a  rush  upon  his 
vitals.     Looking  directly  east,  he  expects,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  his  most  eager  and  adventurous  enemy,  BHicher;  on  his 
left  hand,  to  the  north,  Berlin  lies  before  him — a  much  coveted 
prize;  protected,  however,  by  a  general  who  bears  the  famous 
military  name  of  Biilow,  and  by  one  of  his  own  captains,  Bcr« 
nadotte,  an  adversary,  however,  whose  counsels  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  his  sword;  and  in  this  direction,  if  Oudinot  and 
Key  do  not  achieve  something  brilliant,  we  may  say  either  that 
the  French  marshals  are  unskmul  captains,  or  that  the  German 
neople  are  determined  not  to  be  beaten.    Lastly,  on  Iiis  right 
hand,  directly  southward,  Napoleon  beholds  the  strong,  natural 

*  In  this  fixedness  of  the  one  point,  Dresden,  we  see  a  notable  and  mos^impor- 
taot  distinction  between  this  campaign  of  1813  and  that  of  1 796.  There  Napoleon 
had  no  fiied  point:  be  could  spring  about  like  a  lizard;  this  greater  freedom  of 
notion  was  the  zesolt  partW  of  hit  smaller  army,  partly  of  other  circumstances ; 
hot  with  the  immense  machinery  congregated  on  the  line  of  the  Elbe  in  1S13,  the 
emperor  oould  not  afford,  except  in  the  very  last  necessity,  to  giye  up  Dresden, 
See  the  yery  sensible  criticism  of  Vaudoncourtf  p.  162. 
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bastion  of  the  BoHemian  moxmtidiiSy  hanging  almost  over  his 
head,  and  from  which,  by  half-a-dozen  ill-guarded  glens,  the 
whole  Austrian  army,  witn  several  Prussian  and  Russian  divi- 
aons,  may  at  any  time  emerge,  and,  with  one  bold  stroke,  at 
once  seize  upon  Dresden,  and  cut  off  the  emperor's  communicar 
tions  with  France.  This  is  a  ^eat  danger — ^tne  most  imminent 
danger  of  the  position — one,  mdeed,  -miich  makes  it,  notwiih* 
Btanding  the  large  river  and  the  strong  fortresses,  truly  a  very 
weak,  and  essentially  a  bad  position;  K>r  the  Bohemian  passes 
are  not  more  than  a  day's  march  fix)m  Dresden;  and  they  are 
upon  the  Saxon,  not  upon  the  Silesian  side  of  the  Elbe.  But  to 
compensate  for  this  peiilous  weaknessof  the  position,  the  enemy  that 
threatens  here  is  no  enterprising  Blucher,  no  vengeance-breath- 
ing Prussian,  but  only  an  Austrian;  a  alow,  clumsy,  cautious, 
undecided,  unaccentuated, '  stupid'  Austrian — ^for  Prince  Schwar* 
zenber^,  the  generalissimo,  is  nothing  more — and  the  con^r^ga- 
tion  of  kin^  and  kaisers  that  accomoany  him  (a  perambulatoij 
aulic  council !)  is  only  likely  to  maise  matters  worse.  In  this 
quarter,  ther^ore,  however  unfavourable  the  ground,  Napoleon 
and  Berthieil  may  with  reason  look  for  some  '  false  movement/ 
for  some  clumsy,  undecided  attack,  that,  when  met  by  the  quick 
eje  and  the  steady  hand  of  Napoleon,  cannot  but  lead  to  a  de- 
cided residt. 

We  again  request  the  reader  to  realise  to  himself  the  podtion 
of  the  parties.  It  is  quite  simple;  and  the  strategical  results 
that  flow  firom  it  are  alike  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  intelligible  to  the  plainest  understanding. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  parties  was  as  follows:  On  the 
ride  of  the  allies  were — 

1.  Numerical  superiority;  inconriderable  at  first,  but  more 
decided  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle. 

2.  The  troops  of  the  allies  were  physicaUy  of  superior  quaUty, 
and  in  a  better  condition. 

3.  They  were  superior  also  in  cavalry,  though  Napoleon  was 
not  now  so  utterly  destitute  of  that  arm,  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign. 

4.  They  possessed  a  most  important  advantage  in  their  clouds 
of  cossac^  and  other  light  troops,  which  not  only  harassed  the 
enemy  at  all  points,  and  dispirited  his  soldiers,  but,  what  is 
often  the  decisive  hinge  of  war — put  them  uniformly  in  possession 
of  his  movements,  while  he  was  often  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
theirs. 

5.  They  fought  in  the  midst  of  a  fiiendly  population,  while, 
to  Napoleon,  a  courtly  Saxon  peasant  could  only  give  the  wel- 
come— *VeTy  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  but  would  rather  not  see 
your  soldiers.'     The  French,  indeed,  independently  of  their 
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position  as  ibreigners  and  inyaders,  weie  imiveisally  hated  in 
uennanjr,  and  deserved  to  be  so. 

6.  The  pnnciple  of  xmion  that  held  the  Austrians,  Russians, 
and  ProsBians  togetfier  was  much  stronger  than  ^t  which 
united  the  members  of  the  Bhenish  Confederation  to  Napoleon. 
A  manly  indignation,  roused  by  years  of  experienced  wrong,  was 
on  the  one  side;  a  vulgar  fear  to  break  the  bonds  of  a  gilded  ser- 
Titade,  on  the  other. 

7.  The  Prussians  fought  for  their  hearths  and  for  their  altars; 
the  Piench  for  honour  and  glory.  The  one  party  to  regain  theii 
Xbertj  as  men;  the  other  party  to  maintain  their  character  as 
soldiers.  A  great  party  among  the  French  were,  in  fact,  weary 
of  the  war,  and  saw  no  practiod  end  to  be  attained  by  it;  the 
Germans  were  weary  of  ignominy  and  insult. 

To  this  must  be  added: — 

8.  The  immense  strategical  advantages  of  the  allied  position 
in  Bohemia,  overhan^^  Dresden,  ana  threatening  the  enemy's 
main  fine  of  communication  between  the  Elbe  and  die  Rhine. 

On  the  other  mde,  the  French  could  depend  :-^- 

1.  On  the  long  line  of  fortresses  on  the  Elbe. 

2.  On  their  great  experience  in  the  art  of  war. 

3.  On  the  '  prestige'  of  invincibility  which  Latssen  and  Bauzen 
had  only  tended  to  confirm. 

4.  On  unity  of  plan  and  decision  of  execution,  arising  from 
the  &ct  that  their  generalissimo  and  their  emperor  was  the  same 
person,  and  a  person  exercising  despotic  authority. 

5.  On  their  nimbleness  and  celerity  of  movement;  by  which 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  Napoleon  had  gained  his  brilliant 
series  of  victories  against  four  superior  Austrian  armies,  in  his 
fix8t  Italian  campaign.  This  was  a  military  virtue  belonging  as 
much  to  the  French  character,  as  to  that  which  crowned  meir 
whole  Hst  of  advantages,  viz.-^ 

6.  The  genius  of  Napoleon;  and  in  this  they  might  weU  hope 
to  find  a  counterbalance  to  any  merely  numerical  superiority  of 
force  that  the  allies  could  bring  into  the  field  against  them.  Not 
without  reason  might  they  appropriate  the  woras  of  Wallenstein's 
captains  in  Schiller  s  play : 

^'  The  emperor  has  soldiers,  bat  no  generaL 
This  Ferdinand  of  Hungary  understands 
Nothing  of  war — and  Gallas,  he's,  unlucirr, 
More  skilled  to  mm  armies,  than  to  lead  tnem ; 
And  for  this  Bnake>  Octavio— ^why  he 
Will  sting  yoQ  in  die  heel,  bnt  never  stand 
In  open  rattle  'gainst  the  Doke  of  Friedland*^ 

The  parlies,  therefore,  in  this  Europe-shaking  struggle,  might 
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be  said  to  be  equally  balanced.  If  Napoleon's  genius  was  of  that 
transcendental  excellence  which  his  admirers  believed,  and  if 
that  genius  did  not  fail  him  then  when  it  was  most  needed^  in 
this  case,  France,  bating  the  accidents  of  war,  had  no  reason  to 
complain  that  her  chief  had  plunged  her  into  any  unequal,  muc^ 
less  nopeless,  contest.  We  shall  see  immediately  ^what,  indeed^ 
is  the  most  instructive  thing  in  this  eventful  history;  uiatNapoleon's 
genius  did  not  fail  him,  but  that  it  led  him  astray,  as  genius  in 
other  cases  is  apt  to  do;  and  that,  next  to  the  roused  patriotism 
of  the  Prussian  people,  no  element  contributed  more  decidedly  to 
the  important  results  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  than  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  military  reader  will  observe,  that  we  have  not  included 
among  the  advantages  of  the  French  in  this  campaign,  the  dos- 
session  of  a  central  position^  tite  operating^  as  it  is  tccnnicaUv  caUed, 
an  the  interior  Kne;  and  the  reason  we  do  not  indude  this  in  our 
enumeration  is,  because  we  have  been  satisfactorily  convinced  by 
Herr  Bade's  clear  and  co^nt  reasoning  on  the  point,  that  the 
advantages  of  such  a  position,  even  in  the  most  favourable  case, 
have  been  greatly  overstated;  and  that  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the 
present,  it  is,  in  £axst,  no  advantage  at  all,  but  rather  a  decided  dis- 
advantage.  In  maintaining  a  defensive  war  round  a  point  nearly 
central,  which  cannot  be  turned — as,  for  instance,  die  capital  of  a 
country  when  invaded,  say  Paris,  in  1814 — ^it  is  manifest  that 
the  central  position  has  tnis  clear  advantage,  that  while  the 
defender  has,  in  the  outset,  nothing  to  fear  for  his  rear,  he  may, 
if  he  be  nimble  and  enterprising,  make  a  scries  of  adroit  springs 
on  a  divided  enemy  advancing  by  various  radii  from  an  ex- 
tended circumference,  beat  their  forces  in  detail,  and  with  very 
inferior  forces  keep  a  vast  multitude  at  bay.  Some  very  brilliant 
feats  of  this  kind  Napoleon  executed  in  1814;  till,  however,  by  an 
eccentric  move,  he  foolishly  compromised  his  rear,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  central  position  bein^  seized  by  his  antagonists,  the 
game  was  over.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  even  in  such  a 
case,  several  conditions,  not  always  to  be  commanded,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  that  strategics  of  this  kind  may  be  suc- 
cessful. In  the  first  place,  the  enemy  must  be  divided;  and  not 
merely  divided,  but  so  divided  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  com- 
munication; otherwise,  that  may  take  place^  which  took  place 
in  the  campaign  of  1815,  when,  also,  Napoleon  operated  on  the 
inner  line;  a  Bliicher  may  be  defeated  at  Ligny,  retire  to 
Wavre,  be  pursued  by  a  Grouchy,  and  yet  unite  and  conquer 
with  a  Wellmgton  at  Waterloo  I  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  the 
separate  divisions  of  the  enemy  should  have  no  concerted  plan, 
but  quietly  allow  themselves  to  be  attacked  and  beaten,  whenever 
the  general  occupying  the  central  position  chooses  to  fall  upon 
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them  with  Us  whole  mass:  otherwise,  if  they  agree  to  retreat 
and  advance  alternately,  aa  occasion  may  call,  to  operate  togethec 
on  a  combined  scale  of  well-calculated  offensive  and .  def^xsive^ 
they  may  so  manosuyre  as  to  perplex  and  wear  out  their  antago* 
zust;  and,  finally,  may  either  work  him  out  of  his  central  posi* 
tion  altogether,  or,  while  he  retires  upon  that,  attack  him  with 
concentrated  masses;  and,  perhaps,  if  their  numbers  are  suf- 
ficient, surround  and  overwhelm  Inm.  If  any  person,  for  in"* 
stance^  will  condder  Napoleon's  perilous  position  at  Mantua,  in 
1796,  while  the  Aiistiians  were  pouring  m  upon  him  in  three 
di&rent  lines,  and  threatening  to  surround  him,  he  will  clearly 
perceive,  that  had  not  the  Lago  di  Garda  intervened  between  the 
two  main  bodies  of  his  enemies,  so  as  absolutely  to  prevent  a 
jun^on,  or  had  his  elasdc,  spiingy  strategics  been  met  by  a  well- 
calculated  Fabian  policy  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  he  must 
have  been  utterly  ruined.  Or  again,  if  he  had  fought,  not  with 
slow  Austrians,  out  with  an  enemy  as  nimble  as  himself,  coidd 
his  central  point  of  Mantua  (which,  by  the  way,  he  was  forced  to 
give  up),  or  his  interior  line,  have  saved  him  from  destruction? 
uistead  of  Mantua,  let  us  now  take  Dresden,  and  see  what  ad« 
vantages  the  central  position  and  the  inner  line  offer  there.  Wo 
shall  use  a  simple  di^^a^ram,  for  greater  clearness. 


MtA e4 :)^r^ 1  *  •^'p-i* 


If  the  reader  will  open  any  common  map,  and  measure  the  dis- 
tances and  directions  roughly  with  his  eye,  ne  will  find,  first  of  all, 
that  Napoleon  does  not  stand  in  or  near  the  real  centre  of  the 
portion  occupied  by  his  enemies;  but  he  stands  at  D,  that  is, 
Dresden;  B  being  Berlin,  Bemadotte,  and  Bulow;  S,  the  Sile- 
ma  army  and  Marshal  Bllicher ;  and  A  the  Bohemian  boundary, 
and  the  natural  mountain  bastion  occupied  by  Austria.  Now,  m 
this  diagram,  if  Napoleon,  instead  of  standing  at  D,  occupied  the 
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tnze  central  position,  B,  while  his  enemies  menaced  Lim  fiom 
several  points  of  the  larger  circle;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  occu- 
pjing  as  he  does  the  position  D,  and  (Bulow  and  BlUcher  remain- 
ing where  they  are)  Austria  were  removed  from  the  position  A,  to 
the  portion  a,  on  the  circumference  of  the  smaller  circle — ^in  such 
a  position,  the  real  advantages  of  a  central  position,  whatever 
thej  may  be,  might  fairly  be  said  to  belong  to  Na{>oleon.  But 
as  matters  really  stood  at  the  re-opening  of  the  campaign  of  1813, 
observe  at  what  a  perilous  disadvantage  the  position  of  Dresden 
places  the  French  emperor.  Operations  are  commenced,  we  shall 
say,  by  the  eager  and  impetuous  Blticher,  from  Silesia,  at  the 

S>int  S;  simmtaneously  with  him,  BuIqw  is  engaged  before 
erlin,  and  with  him  Bernadotte;  Napoleon,  knowing  who  is 
his  most  active  enemy,  rushes  from  Dresden,  to  fall  witn  as  large 
a  force  as  he  can  on  Blucher,  at  the  point  S.  Well,  what 
happens  ?  BlUcher,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  beaten,  as  the 
Austrian  generals  did,  in  1796,  merely  retires,  fighting  all  the  while, 
however,  like  a  Parthian;  in  consequence  of  this,  instead  of  gain- 
ing a  great  battle,  and  beating  his  enemies  singljr.  Napoleon  is  only 
withdrawn  further  and  further  from  his  vital  point,  D ;  and  before 
he  has  time  to  come  back,  the  whole  mass  of  the  Austrian 
forces  comes  down  by  the  short  line  of  A  D,  and  Dresden  is  iii  their 
hands !  Will  any  man  say,  in  this  plain  view  of  the  case,  that 
such  a  position  as  D  is  an  advantage  to  Napoleon?  Theoretical 
men,  in  books,  may  talk  about  the  advantage  of  a  central  posi« 
tion,  and  of  the  inner  line;  but  in  this  particular  case,  it  is  sleep- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  lion's  cave,  not  a  whit  more  safe.  But 
observe  what  further  happens.  Supposing  (what  actually  was  the 
case)  that  Napoleon  arrives  from  Silesia  in  time  to  save  Dresden; 
still  the  allies  (if  th^  retreat  adroitly)  stand  at  A,  secure  among 
the  gorges  of  the  Bohemian  mountains;  from  this  position  they 
threaten  the  point  D  every  moment,  and  keep  the  occupier  of 
the  central  position  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety  as  to  their  pos- 
sible movements;  they  reduce  him,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  a  mere  defensive  (for  the  point  D  he  cannot 
afford  to  lose);  and  not  only  that,  but  they  may  move  round  to 
his  rear,  and  come  out  at  iJeipzig  (L),  on  the  road  to  Paris,  while 
a  single  successful  battle,  in  the  cUrection  of  Berlin,  will  enable 
Bulow  and  Bemadotte  to  cross  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  E  F,  and  to 
advance  on  the  same  point,  Leipzig,  from  the  north.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  total  perdition;  for  the  line  D  L  P  is  the  road 
to  Paris,  and  Napoleon's  only  line  of  retreat.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  if  the  so-called  central  position  be  not  given  up  in 
time,  it  will  end  in  a  very,  natural  consequence  of  a  central  posi* 
tion — viz.,  in  the  holder  of  it  being  surroimded.  Napoleon,  con- 
sequently, must  leave  Dresden,  and  retreat  to  Leipzig,  and  fight 
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there,  it  may  be,  more  for  the  honour  of  the  French  arms,  than 
for  salvation,  or  for  Tictory. 

In  discnsang  this  strat^cal  point  we  have  inadvertentlj  be* 
tiayed  to  the  reader  &e  whole  secret  of  the  great  military  opera*^ 
lions  that  ended  in  the  terrible  three  days,  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
of  October,  at  Leipzig.  We  may  now  shortly  notice  the  historical 
succession  of  events.  One  point,  however,  is  very  important  to 
be  determined  first.  If  Dresden  was  such  a  dangerous  positioni 
why  did  Na^leon  choose  it  ?  Herr  Bade  answers  truly,  from 
pohtical  motives,  certainly,  rather  than  from  military  ones.  No- 
thing but  the  blindest  confidence  in  his  own  genius,  and  his 
adversary's  blunders,  could,  indeed,  blind  him  as  to  the  peril  of 
his  strategical  position;  and  that  he  was  so  blinded  to  some  extent 
is  quite  coinformable  with  his  general  character;  but  as  a  politician 
and  a  conqueror,  he  could  not  afford  to  give  up  Dresden,  which 
was  to  him,  in  fact,  the  political  k^-stone  by  which  the  tottering 
arch  of  the  Confederation  of'  the  Khine  was  then  held  together. 
This  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory  than  to  assume,  as  some  have 
done,  that  because  Napoleon  chose  the  position,  and  even  enlarged 
upon  its  advantages  to  his  generals  (Fain,  ii.,  25),  we  are^  there- 
fore, bound  to  look  upon  it  as  a  goocL  position  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  and  draw  8trates;ical  conclusions  from  such  an  assump- 
tion.*   If  Napoleon  really  believed  it  to  be  a  strong  position,  we 

*  Hie  Ibllowing  extract  is  a  remarkable  example  of  thia  procedure,  and  the 
ineritable  seriefl  gs  blunders  to  irhich  it  leads: — 

**  TheoonHgiiratioa  ol  a  firontier  mskj  ha^e  important  inflaence  on  the  dine- 
tion  of  lines  of  opemlion.  CSentral  positions  forming  salient  angles  towards  the 
eoemy,  such  as  Bohemia  forms  towards  Prussia,  Switzerland  towards  Austria, 
or  Saxony  om  it  was  drctmstanced  in  1813,  are  the  most  adyantageous,  heecnue 
Aiy  art  natiaraUv  interior,  and  lead  to  the  ftanke  and  rear  of  the  opponent's  dtfensive 
Ume  (1).  The  sides  of  these  salient  angles  are,  therefore,  so  important  that  all 
the  leadorces  of  art  should  he  added  to  those  of  nature  to  render  them  impreg- 
nable. Switzerland  and  Bohemia  are  sufficiently  proved  to  possess  these  natural 
adrantages;  intt  Saacong  ajman  more  doubtful^  because  Napoleon  was  at  lenatk 
defeated  in  Leipng  (2),  Yet  it  was  his  conviction  of  these  cattral  advantages  Aat 
wsads  hits  neglect  to  change  the  line  of  hie  operations  upon  the  pivot  of  Magdeburg  (3); 
and  if  we  examine  the  character  c^  the  operations,  though  the  allies  were  nume- 
rically,  and  especially  in  excellent  cayauy,  superior,  we  disooTer  that  when  hie 
drfesMioe  measures  were  eoi^med  to  a  moderate  distance  from  the  Elbe  and  the  ridge 
qf  the  mountains  of  Bohemia^  no  impression  coM  be  made  upon  him  (4);  but  his  syS' 
Son  was  sddg  that  of  attach  (5),  and  his  impatience  sought  the  Prussians  deep  in 
Silesia,  the  grand  armg  beyond  the  defies  of  Bohemia  (6),  and  the  nortiiem  army 
in  the  aands  <tf  Berlin;  not  snceestiody,  but  all  at  ^  same  moment  (7).  He  waa 
thus  on  aU  sides  inftrior,  bat  not  dislodged  till,  by  his  own  indecision  (8),  he  al« 
lowed  the  enemy  to  turn  both  his  flanks  simultaneously,  and  to  bring  him  to 
action  between  two  fires  at  Leipzig.''— '  Encydop.  Britannica,'  Artide  Was, 
Sdinborgh,  1841. 

OnSBRTATIONa. 

(1.)  The  rererse  of  all  this  was  the  case  with  Saxnny  in  1813.  It  was  the 
extenor  line  of  operation  on  that  occasion,  the  point  of  Bohemia^  that  *  led  to  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  opponent's  defensiye  Hue.' 

(2.)  Not  liar  this  reason,  but  because  it  has  no  analogy  whatsoeyer  to  the  two 
other  situations. 
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must  rather  conclude  that  the  general  had  been  outwitted  by  the 
emperor,  and  military  policy  fooled  by  political  pride. 

The  march  of  cyents,  after  the  mst  decided  beginning,  was 
rapid  and  startling.  From  the  23rd  to  the  30th  of  August  clap 
after  clap  of  dark  thunder  came  from  the  east,  and  from  the  north, 
and  from  the  south,  against  the  invincible  captain,  with  only  one 
bright  glimpse  of  blue  for  the  French  arms,  which,  however, 
promised  fair  to  be  a  permanent  day  of  joy,  and  might,  perhaps, 
nave  been  so  had  Napoleon  not  been  over  confident  of  success. 
The  first  move,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  made  by  Bliicher;  he 
came  forward  from  the  Bober,  and  drove  the  French  retreating 
before  him  (a  prophetic  commencement)  back  towards  tlie  Spree ; 
but  on  the  21st  the  emperor  himself  was  on  the  spot,  and  a  vigo- 
rous offensive  was,  of  course,  the  result.  The  marshal  retreated, 
and  Napoleon  advanced  eastward,  '  driving  the  enemy  before  him,* 
as  the  bulletins  would  say,  and  exhibiting  great  hilarity  at  the  idea 
of  gaining  ground  on  his  adversary.  Little  did  he,  in  his  fooUsh 
way  of  undervaluing  his  adversary's  talents,  at  that  time  under- 
stand, how  all  this  retreat  of  the  eager  marshal  was  a  matter  of 
pure  calculation  with  the  allies;  but  he  had  Uttle  time  to  enjoy 
nis  fancied  triumph,  for  messengers  arrived  calling  him  to  Dres- 
den ;  and  in  that  direction,  without  being  able  to  achieve  any  thing 
against  Bliicher,  he  returned  the  next  day.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  Prussian  marshal  aware  that  he  was  no  longer  opposed  by 
Napoleon  in  person  with  superior  forces,  than  he  immeoiately  re- 
sumed the  onensive,  attacked  Marshal  McDonald,  as  he  was  in- 
cautiously coming  up  to  meet  him,  and  the  &moTis  battle  of  the 
Katzbach  (26th  of  August),  was  the  consequence. 

(3.)  This  assertion  we  believe  to  be  altogether  incapable  of  proof.  Napoleon 
chose  the  central  point  of  Dresden,  from  political  rather  than  f^m  military  mo- 
tiyes,  and  he  remained  tliere  to  the  last  possible  moment,  partlj  from  obstinacy, 
but  much  more  from  necessity. 

(4.)  Should  Napoleon  have  confined  himself  altogether  to  a  stationary  defensive? 
— ^With  any  soldiers  this  would  have  been  discouxaging,  with  French  soldiers  im- 
possible. Moreover  the  fact  that  no  impression  was  made  on  him  at  Dresden 
arose  not  from  the  strongth  of  the  military  position  (as  hero  assumed),  but  from 
Schwarzenberg's  inability  to  take  advantage  of  its  woiicness. 

(5.)  Whero  did  the  writer  learn  thisP^-Napoleon's  plui  of  opemtions  wu 
offensive  only  towards  Berlin,  defensive  at  Dresden,  with  occasional  offensive 
towards  Silesia,  as  opportunity  might  offer.  This  is  Bade's  formula  of  the  cam- 
paign; and  we  think  no  other  will  explain  the  actual  operations. 

(6.^  Napoleon  never  did  so,  except  in  pursuing  their  retreat  Hb  future  ex* 
peditious  to  Bohemia  were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reoonnoitiing.  This  also 
IS  Bade's  view,  and  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  events  themselves. 

(7.)  What  if  Napoleon  was  forced  to  do  this  by  the  enemy  advancing  upon  him 
all  at  the  same  time?— They  were  (all  except  Bemadotte)  as  *  impestieni'  as  he  was. 

(8.)  Say  rather,  tUl  the  naturial  disadvantages  of  his  strategical  position, 
joined  to  the  admirable  generalship,  and  vigorous  soldiership  of  the  allies,  forced 
him  to  leave  his  original  ground,  and  save  himself  by  the  only  retreat  that  waa 
left  for  him,  under  cover  of  a  desperate  defensive^  at  Leipzig. 
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**  On  the  Katzimchy  on  the  Katzbacfa 
There  the  strife  was  red  and  ruddy! 
There  we  danced  the  fearful  war-dance 
With  the  Frenchmen  base  and  bloody!" 

as  FoUen,  in  one  of  the  red-hot  songs  of  that  time,  not  more 
strongly  than  truly  sin^.  The  Katzbach,  indeed,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  French  ixiarshal's  admitted  strategical  blunders— arising 
partly,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  rashness  and  vain  confidence 
-with  which  his  master's  example  inspired  him — ^was  a  notable  index 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  terrible  war  was  to  be  fought  by  the 
Pmssans.  It  was  a  day  of  fearful  rain:  flint  and  gunpowder 
could  not  be  used ;  it  came  literally  to  a  murderous  graj^le  of  man 
with  man :  and  with  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets,  the  infuriate 
Germans,  like  some  Hercules  prostrating  wild  beasts  with  a  club, 
drove  the  French  in  confused  rout  down  the  steep  bank  into  the 
red*flooded,  wild-gushing  stream  of  the  Katzbach. 

^^  Where  the  whirling  waltz  was  hottest, 
In  the  thickest  sultry  slaughter. 
When  both  blood  and  brain  were  boiling, 
He  cooled  you  in  the  Katzbach's  water. 

'^  Hear  the  river  roaring  vengeance, 

'  Sleep  no  more  on  stranger  pillows! 
Te  have  sacked  the  blood  of  Deutschland, 
I  will  suck  you  in  my  billows  V 

**  Thus  with  sabre  sharp,  bold  Bliicher, 

In  death's  dark  book  thou  didst  write  them; 
Through  the  surly  smoke  of  battle, 
Like  a  war-GX)a  thou  didst  smite  them ! 


*^  Thus  'twas  fought  by  German  people, 
Not  by  bpnamen,  not  by  princes; 
God  to  nghit  the  wrongs  of  ages, 
Measures  not  reyenge  by  inches." 

In  the  substance  of  this  last  verse,  more  than  in  any  thing  else,  wo 
see  the  true  ctmse  of  the  French  disasters  in  the  Leipzig  campaign; 
other  supposed  causes  were  merely  occasions;  and  if  by  help  of  them 
the  Germans  had  not  conquered  Nanoleon  in  1813,  they  could 
have  done  so  in  a  few  years  aflerwaros.  So  much  for  the  Katz- 
bach. Meanwhile,  a  stroke  not  so  brilliant  in  its  character,  but 
ecpuiHj  decided  and  equally  characteristic  of  Prussian  mettle, 
had  been  delivered  by  txeneral  Bulow  in  front  of  Berlin.  On 
the  23rd,  Marshal  Oudinot  had  advanced  with  an  army  of 
SOfiOO  men  in  three  great  divisions  against  that  capital.  This 
middle  corps  was  attacked  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  the 
corps  of  Bulow,  and  in  two  hours  so  completely  discomfited^  that 
ft  retreat  of  the  whole  army  became  necessary;  whereat  Napoleon 
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was  so  muck  disappointed,  that  (in  his  usual  ungenerous  &shion)  he 
took  the  commana  from  Ouduiot  and  gave  it  to  Marshal  Ney. 
But  to  seek  for  the  leal  cause  of  the  deteat  in  the  deficient  gene- 
ralship, and  false  strategics  of  Oudinot  (as  the  Bonapartists 
naturally  do),  would  be  to  throw  a  veil  over  a  veryplam  and 
palpable  ikct,  and  then  to  say  that  you  see  nothing.  The  IB'rench 
could  not  advance  to  Berlin,  because  the  Prussians  were  deter- 
mined that  they  should  do  so  only  over  their  bodies ;  and  the 
proportions  of  the  two  armies  being  as  five  to  four  at  least  in 
favour  of  the  attacked,  it  is  manifest  that  without  some  egregious 
strategical  blunder,  not  to  be  looked  for  from  Bemadotte,  it  was 
physically  impossible  that  Oudinot  could  execute  the  plan  which 
Napoleon  casider^  him  for  not  having  executed.  It  was  easy, 
indeed,  to  say  in  the  sounding  slang  (for  it  deserves  no  better 
name)  of  the  insolent  French  emperor — ^^You,  Oudinot,  with 
an  army  like  yours,  will  drive  the  enemy  quickly  before  you,  take 
Berlin,  disarm  the  inhabitants,  and  dissipate,  to  the  four  winds, 
the  whole  Landwehr,  and  this  swarm  of  a  tatterdemalion  army  I" 
but  the  effect  of  this  inflated  bombast  with  an  enemy  such  as  the 
Prussians  were,  and  had  proved  themselves  to  be  at  Liitzen  and 
Bauzen,  was  rather  to  inspire  his  generals  with  a  pernicious  vain 
confidence,  than  to  arm  them  with  a  salutary  resolution.  So 
much  for  the  offensive  measures  of  the  French  marshals.  The 
French  emperor  himself  (to  whom,  in  fitct,  in  order  to  conquer 
in  such  a  position,  and  with  such  enemies,  ubiquitv  was  necessary ) 
stood  at  the  very  same  moment  in  the  most  perilous  defensive  at 
Dresden.  The  ^nd  Austrian  army,  under  Schwarzenberg,  had, 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Girosslleeren  (the  23rd),  issued  from 
the  passes  of  Bohemia,  and  was  gathering  together  immense  masses 
to  make  an  attack  on  Dresden,  while  Napoleon  was  still  in  Silesia. 
This,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen  from  our  diegram,  was  the 
most  natural  and  obvious  move  in  the  world.  While  his  adver- 
sary is  engaged  at  S  with  Marshal  Blucher^  Schwarzenberg  comes 
down  from  the  point  A  upon  Dresden:  and  in  proportion  as  the 
point  from  whicn  he  advances  is  nearer  the  central  pivot  of  ope« 
rations,  than  the  point  firom  which  Napoleon  has  to  return,  in  the 
same  proportion  are  the  chances  in  his  favour  great  and  over- 
-vidielnung.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  the  only  thing  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  Austrian  movement  is  decision  and  rapidity; 
for  Dresden  is  onlv  slightly  garrisoned,  and  cannot  holdout  above 
a  day  or  two  at  the  utmost.  Schwarzenber;^,  however,  is,  as  we 
have  said — an  Austrian;  and  in  this  one  circumstance  lies  the 
salvation  of  the  French  from  the  most  perilous  risk:  nay,  and 
more  than  that,  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  most  imminent 
danger  (aa  at  Liitzen^  into  a  decided  advantage.  Austria,  indeed, 
has  the  dmilitude  ot  an  eagle  only  upon  its  painted  scutcheon: 
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actu&Qj  it  is  an  elepbant,  or  a  hippopotamus^  or,  if  a  bird  at  all, 
then  a  cassowary,  or  a  dodo,  or  any  other  clumsjr  creature,  having 
the  presence  of  feathers,  but  not  the  power  of  wings.  Not,  there- 
fore, with  the  sweepii^  pounce  of  an  eagle  did  Schwarzenberg 
come  down  from  his  Sohemian  bastion  upon  the  Fnenchman's 
heart:  not  with  the  fire  of  a  Bliicher,  or  the  steady  decision  of 
a  Wellington — but  with  a  lumbering,  irresolute,  cautious  crawl; 
so  that  instead  of  seizing  on  a  prey  to  all  human  appearance 
doomed  irretrievably,  he  only  roused — like  a  silly  barking  terrier — 
an  indignant  lion  to  make  a  spring,  and  ran^  the  bell  in  due 
preparation  for  an  attack,  not  by,  but  on  himself,  and  which  was 
to  end,  risum  teneatis^  amid  9 — ^in  his  own  limping  and  disgraceful 
retreat  Napoleon  had  great  faith  in  his  fortune  and  his  star;  and, 
truly,  he  seemed  to  have  reason:  for  the  same  kind  blundering 
ciiance,  that  in  1805  had  opposed  to  him  a  Mack,  in  1813  threw 
in  his  way  a  Schwarzenberg.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  26th, 
thie  day  ot  the  battle  of  Eatzbach,  before  the  slow  Austrian  could 
muster  weight  enough  (for  on  weight  only  wiU  an  Austrian 
depend  I)  to  attack  Dresden;  but  by  this  time  Napoleon  with  his 
whole  army  was  seen  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  water;  md  unless  the  aUies  could  contrive 
to  send  a  cannon  ball  through  him,  as  he  passed  (which  was  pos- 
sible, as  there  was  only  the  Elbe  between  them),  their  hopeful 
enterprize  might  well  begin  to  look  pale.  But  the  man  who  had 
stood  proof  against  so  many  balls  passed  on,  this  time  also,  in  safety; 
the  bri^ewas  crossed,  and  instantly  in  Dresden  his  energetic 
and  yivid  presence  di^kyed  itseU*  Uke  the  arrival  of  a  new 
soul  into  a  dying  body;  tne  enemy  was  bravely  repulsed  at  all 
hands  that  day;  and  next  day,  the  27th,  the  indefiitigable  captain 
turned  a  dimcult  defence  into  a  well-conceived  attack;  one  of 
Schwarzenberg's  widely  extended  corp,  isolated  dumsily  from  the 
rest,  was  taken  g^lantiy,  like  Mack,  m  a  trap;  and  beiore  even- 
ing the  whole  mass  of  the  Austrian  army,  aoove  100,000  men, 
was  in  disconcerted  retreat  back  to  their  Bohemian  fiurtnesses! 
A  gallant  affair  this  altogether,  and  tlie  French  may  well  boast 
of  it.  Never  did  example  show  more  clearly,  how  necessary  a 
thing  it  is  for  a  great  soldier  to  have  legs  as  well  as  arms:  but 
the  preachers  of  ITapoIeon's  military  genius  should  bethink  them- 
selves coolly  here,  now  admirably  the  enterprise  and  expedition 
which  he  displayed  were  relievea,  and  brought  into  a  lucky  pro- 
minence, by  the  incredible  clumsiness  and  hereditary  awkwardness 
of  his  adversary.  They  must  learn  to  moderate  their  admiration 
also  by  conridering  how  that  genius,  divorced  as  it  so  often  was 
fiom  discretion,  became,  immediately  after  the  brilliant^  battle  of 
Dresden,  the  cause  of  the  calamitous  affidr  of  Culm,  which  imme- 
diately followed. 
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On  the  28th,  the  emperor  rode  in  the  track  of  the  retreating 
army  a  few  miles  up  the  Elbe  to  Pima,  where,  instead  of  pur-, 
suing  the  enemy  with  the  rigour  which  the  occasion  required,  he 
made  the  speech — *  Eh  bien!  je  ne  vois  plus  rien:  faites  retourner 
la  vieille  garde  a  Dresde !  la  jeune  garde  restera  ici  &  bivouac;* 
and  immaiiately  returned  to  Dresden,  *  verygaily,*  as  Odeleben 
says,  *  and  with  the  greatest  tranquillity.'    This  careless  indiffe- 
rence after  a  great  victory  was  perhaps  natural  enough  to  poor 
humanity;  but  in  a  great  commander  at  sin  important  crisis  alto- 
gether inexcusable.    A  fortunate  moment  was  here,  such  as  thiii 
tiireatening  war  had  not  hitherto  presented,  and  might  not  again 
present;  a  *  false  movement,'  such  as  he  had  expected  or  some- 
thing that  was    practically  equivalent  to  it,  had  now  actually 
occurred ;  to  improve  this  occasion  with  all  his  concentrated  genius 
was  now  his  imperative  duty  as  a  soldier,  perhaps  his  only  chance 
for  rule  as  an  emperor,    'fhe  great  roaa  to  Toplitz  lay  open, 
pioneered  indeed,  at  his  own  express  wish,  by   vandamme;  it 
would  have  been  easy  by  this  shorter  road  to  have  anticipated  the 
enemy  as  they  were  deoouching  into  the  Bohemian  valleys,  to 
have  attacked  them  before  they  were  formed,  to  throw  tliera  into 
litter  confusion,  and  perhaps   force  Mettemich    to  conclude  a 
favourable  peace.     Wny  was  this  not  done?  why  did  he,  who 
was  wont  to  be  so  keen  and  eager  in  the  pursuit,  neither  follow 
himself  in  the  path  where  Vandamme  led,  nor  send  the  young 
guard  to  help  him  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  that  memo* 
lable    sentence — 'la  jeune    garde  restera  ici   ^  bivouac?   for 
on  this  sentence,  so  rar  as  the  favourable  chances  of  war  might 
go,  hinged   the    fate  of  Napoleon  in   the    autumn   of    1813. 
The   partial   and    most  unsatisfactory  answer  to   this  question 
given,  by  saying  that  some  garlic  or  other  matter  had  disagreed 
with  the    emperor's  fastidious   stomach,  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,   did   not   even    satisfy   Yaudoncourt,   who   so  early  as 
1819  admitted,  '  Ce  fut  sans  doute  une  faute  de  TEmpereur 
Napoleon,  de  n'avoir  pas  pouss^,  d^s  le  29,  le  14  corps  jusqu*^ 
Nollendorf   (on   the    great    road  to    Prague);    il  le    pouvait, 
sans  se  com]3romettre,  puisque  sa  garde  occupait  Pima,  et  que  le 
6e  corps  avait  depass^  Dippoldiswaida.*     Mr.  Alison,  accordmgly, 
and  Herr  Bade,  have,  with  due  prominency  and  decision,  brought 
forward    this   important    matter,    each    referring    the    Frencli 
emperor's  remissness  on  this  critical  occasion  to  its  true  source,  in 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  mental  character.     Mr.  Alison  says: 
*  Napoleon  judged  of  present  events  by  the  past.    He  conceived 
that    the  opposition   of   30,000    men  in    their  rear,    immedi- 
ately after  a  severe  defeat  in  front,  would  paralyse  and  discomfit 
the  allies  as  completely  as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  Rivoli  and 
Ulm  ;  and  he  was  tmwilling  to  engage  the  young  guard  in  tho 
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moimtains,  as  it  nught  ere  long  be  xequiied  for  his  own  projected 
march  on  BerMn.'  This  solution  of  the  enigma  is  entirely  satis- 
fitctory,  and  can  be  proved  in  detail,  so  ffur  as  the  Berlin  project 
is  concerned,  from  the  documents  published  by  Baron  Fain;  and 
if  we  probe  deeper  still,  and  ask  why  did  Napoleon  set  such  a 
value  on  the  taHng  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Alifion  furnishes  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  also,  when,  a  few  pages  further  on,  he 
talks  of  *  Napoleon's  amdety  to  dazzle  the  world  by  the  capture  of 
Ae  Prussian  capital.'    That  this  anxiety  was  altogether  out  of 

froportion  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  has  beeaa  shown  by 
^  [err  Bade  most  clearly  on  military  prmciples;  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, indeed,  by  the  v^ry  act  of  leaving  Berlin  for  Breslau,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  keeping  himself,  during  the  course 
of  it,  with  the  main  body  of  the  allies  in  their  Bohemian  head- 
quarters, had  shown  that  he  did  not  look  on  the  stone  and  Ume 
of  Berlin  as  a  matter  that  could  have  any  decisive  effect  on  the 
strategics  of  the  campaign.  Napoleon,  therefore,  was  deceived  on 
this  occasion  by  his  French  genius;  as  in  the  previous  year  at 
Moscow,  so  now  his  eager  desire  to  dictate  a  bulletin  at  Berlin, 
and  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  Parisians,  overruled  the  plain  dictates 
of  inilitaiy  common  sense,  and  made  him  subordinate. the  prose- 
cution of  a  real  and  immediate  advantage  offered  by  the  blun- 
dering of  the  enem^,  to  the  attempted  realisation  of  a  &vouiite 
idea,  twinkling  vam-gloriously  in  the  distance.  And  verily  he 
had  his  reward.  The  corps  of  Yandamme  pushed  forward  into 
Bohemia,  beii^  unsupported,  proved  unequal  to  the  achievement 
of  the  task  imposed  on  it;  and  instead  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
retreat,  was  surrounded  among  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  at 
Culm  (30&  of  August),  and  itself  cut  off  utterly  &om  existence. 
The  French  seneral's  rashness  on  this  occasion  has  been  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  declamation  with  French  writers;  but  the  fact  is, 
(as  the  reader  will  find  most  ably  developed  both  by  Mr.  Alison 
and  Herr  Bade),  that  if  Yandamme,  in  advancing  upon  T5p- 
litz,  was  the  ea^r  steed  that  rushed  upon  destruction,  Napoleon 
was  the  foolish,  nder  that  spurred  him;  and  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  the  great  French  emperor  showed  to  the  intelligent  his 
essential  moral  littleness,  in  imitating  the  conduct  of  a  cowardly 
and  ungenerous  boy,  who,  being  caught  in  a  fault,  throws  the  blame 
on  his  brother,  perhaps  on  that  very  person  who  was  but  the  in- 
strument in  performing  the  deed  of  which  himself  was  the  author. 
The  battle  of  Culm  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  The  victory 
at  Dresden  was  thus  altogether  neutralised;  the  south  was  as 
threatening  as  ever;  and  on  the  east  and  the  north,  Blucher  and 
Bulow  were  gradually  advancing  to  weave  a  net  of  iron  round  the 
terrible  lion  of  war;  and  the  quality  of  their  troops  (not  to  speak 
of  their  quantity)  had,  by  the  two  ominous  days  of  Katzbach  and 
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Grossbeeren,  been  already  proved  to  be  such,  iliftt  ihey  ^7^ 
reach  of  injury  &om  any  of  Napoleon's  marshals;  and  as  for  the 
feared  InvinGible  himself  the  experience  of  this  campaign  had 
triumphantly  shown,  that  a  wise  system  of  strategioB,  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  old  Fabius, 

''  Qui  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem," 

might  reasonably  hope  to  prove  victorious  against  the  modem 
Napoleon,  as  it  had  against  the  ancient  Hannibal.  The  whole 
month  of  September,  accordingly,  was  spent  by  the  fietted 
French  captain,  in  vain  endeavours  to  force  the  well-instructed 
Blucher  to  submit  himself  to  some  decisive  blow  from  Napoleon; 
a  sort  of  reconnoitring  also  was  once  and  again  made  on  the  ridge 
of  the  BohCTdian  hi&,  above  Tdplitz;  but  on  that  side  no  blow 
was  riven  bv  the  emperor,  nor,  so  &r  as  appears,  ever  seriously 
intended.  Meanwhile,  Marshal  Ney  was  sent  out  from  Wittenberg, 
in  the  place  of  Oudinot,  to  make  another  grasp  at  the  glittering  prise 
of  Beriin;  but  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  also  proved  a 
failure;  on  the  6th  of  September,  Ney  was  totally  defeated  by  Bulow 
and  Tauenzien  near  Juterbogk,  and  the  battle  of  Dennewitz  was 
only  a  repetition  on  a  larc«r  scale  of  Grrossbeeren.  Both  battles 
were  won,  not  by  any  refined  or  curious  tactics,  but  mainly  by 
hard  fighting.  The  rrussians  were  determined  not  to  be  beaten, 
sworn,  rather,  so  long  as  soul  and  body  should  hold  together,  to  beat : 
this  temper  of  mind,  the  result  of  their  superiw  moral  inspiration, 
insured  them  victory,  unless  in  the  event  of  gross  blunder  or  acci- 
dent. Salvation  was  now  impossible  for  Napoleon;  the  army  of 
the  north  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  slow  Bemadotte  would  allow 
ihem  to  the  Elbe ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Silesian  army  with 
its  ^reen  laurels,  advanced  to  meet  them.  Both  parties  crossed 
the  Elbe;  Blucher  at  Wartenbei^,  a  littie  above  Wittenberg 
(October  3rd),  in  a  style  in  no  whit  inferior  to  the  &r*famed  Lodi  ;* 
the  Silesian  army  and  the  amnr  of  the  north  effected  a  union  on 
the  south  side  oi  the  Elbe:  Napoleon  was  strategically  defeated. 
With  one  army  of  superior  quantity  and  quality  hanging  over 
his  right  flank,  and  another  hangmg  over  his  left,  imd  both 
threatening  to  effect  a  junction  between  him  and  the  Rhine,  and 
pour  in  their  overwhehning  masses  upon  his  rear — ^what  could  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age  in  that  *  central  position*  of  Dresden 
now  do  ?  He  could  do  nothing  but  retreat,  happy  if  even  that  were 
possible  when  determined  upon  unwiningly  at  the  eleventh  hour; 
but  before  his  haughty  spirit  coidd  reconcile  itself  finally  to  this 
step,  it  gave  birth,  in  tbe  desperation  of  baffled  energy,  to  one  of 

*  Colonel  MHcheH  conaiderB  it  in  eveiy  respect  for  raperior  aa  a  fbat  of  gallant 
Boldienhip  to  Lodi,  and  addocea  it  aa  a  remarkable  instance  hoir  little  the  mili« 
taiy  yalue  of  an^  action  can  be  estimated  by  its  degree  of  military  fiuoK 
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ihoseboldflcliemes  whicli  genius  alone  can  conceive,  but  genius  alone 
IB  not  Buf&dent  to  execute.  In  the  small  easde  of  Duoen  on  the 
Molda,  between  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  Napoleon  spent  four  days 
of  dismal  donbt  and  bitter  chagrin;  at  war  terribly  with  his  own 
generals,  at  war  more  terribly  with  himself;  and  there,  as  a  last 
possible  hope,  he  conceived  the  adventurous  idea  of  shifting  the 
seat  of  war  by  a  violent  leap  firom  the  banks  of  the  Elbe — ^not  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  seemed  the  more  natural  move  in 
the  ciidunstances — but  to  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  the  Oder  and 
tiie  Vistala !  He  would  leave  Dresden,  giving  up  the  whole  line 
ctf  the  Elbe,  and  filling  upon  Berlin,  now  exposed  by  the  forward 
march  of  the  Prussians,  make  the  capital  of  the  enemy  the  pivot 
of  his  fiiture  operations,  while  he  surrendered  to  him  his  own 
base,  and  the  line  of  c<»nmunication8  with  Paris !  A  most  original 
|voject,  nnquestionabbr — a  ladder  that  might  reach  to  heaven,  if 
It  liad  only  an  inch  of  ground  to  rest  upon;  a  project  which,  per- 
haps, as  &Mie  very  justly  remarks.  General  Bonaparte  might  have 
executed  with  success,  had  he  been  prepared,  as  an  indispensable 
oondition  of  its  sncceas,  to  reconstruct  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but 
whicb  in  the  Emperor  Ni^leon,  as  he  then  stood  and  felt,  would 
hove  been  the  mere  exasperated  plunge  of  a  noble  fish,  after  it  has 
been  firmly  hooked.  The  project,  accordingly,  whether  by  the 
dietote  of  the  emperor^s  own  good  sense,  or  by  the  clamorous 
protests  of  his  generals,  assisted  by  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  was 
siven  up :  and  a  backward  movement  finally  resolved  on  to  Leipzig. 
%be  result  of  that  was,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be^  a  great  batde  of 
the  conoentrated  forces  of  the  parties;  abattle,  where,  as  at  Dresden, 
with  his  enemies  presang  round  him  &om  all  quarters,  Napoleon 
again  occupied  a  central  position,  and  was  forced  to  repeat  again, 
taetica%  nad  on  a  small  scalo^  the  great  stratc^c  operations  of 
this  memcnrable  campaign.  He  posted  himself  m  the  middle  of 
his  enemies  with  his  back  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  fought  as 
a  brave  man  will  do  who  fights  mainly  to  show  that  he  can  fight, 
and  that  he  will  not  yield  but  on  compulsion.  Another  thing,  also, 
he  showed  by  this  obstinate  stand  of  three  days,  that  with  whatever 
tremendous  ener^  his  genius  could  display  itself  in  attack  and 
advance,  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  a  betbeat  was  beyond  the 
compass  of  its  power.  From  Leipzig,  as  irom  Moscow  before, 
and  firom  Wotenoo  afterwards,  he  was  predpitated  with  a  ruin  that 
leqniired  not  the  pursuit  of  the  foe  to  make  it  sure.  So  a  building 
fiJIs  that  is  reared  to  topple  proudly  on  an  artificial  foundation: 
so  water,  when  made  to  mount  violently  beyond  its  nattiral  level 
recoils:  so  force  tumbles,  that  is  without  moderation  and  ambi- 
tion  that  is  not  wise.  The  most  instructive  and  the  most  evan- 
lie  sermon,  that  Providence  has  preached  to  men  in  these  latter 
ays,  is  to  be  read  in  the  rise  and  tail  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


<    M    ) 


Abt.  n. —  Virginie.    Tragedie  en  Cinq  Acles.     Par  M.  Latoub 
DE  Saint  Ybaes.    Paris.    1845, 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1842,  a  *  dmni€'  'ras  produeed,  and  barely 
escaped  damnation,  at  iho  Odeon;  it  wae  called  *  Le  Tnbua  da 
Peuple,'  or  something  to  that  effect;  and  was  written  by  a  young 
Creole,  M.  lAtour,  who  in  extmraganoe,  ambition,  and  wilbal  a 
knowledge  of  theatrical  '  situations/  prcHnised  to  be  an  asnduoud 
disciple  of  the  celebrated  *  romantic  creoIe,  Alexandre  Dumas. 
The  piece  was  not  without  marks  of  draimatic  talent;  but  we 
'  assisted '  at  the  performance  with  oonsiderable  yawns. 

On  the  fith  of  April,  1845,  the  same  young  author  obtained  a 
brilliant  success  at  the  Th^&tre  IVan^ais  by  a  tmgedy  written  in 
the  classic  style:  wherein  simplicity  and  passion  supplied  the 
place  of  rant  and  *  bustle;*  the  tmgedy  of  *  Virg^e/  which  the 
exquisite  Rachel  rendered  fascinating,  but  which  for  its  own  sake 
merits  the  applause  it  has  received. 

We  bring  these  facts  and  dates  together^  not  simply  to  illustrate 
the  progress  made  by  the  young  author,  but  to  illustrate  the  decay 
and  downfal  in  Fiance  of  that  noisy,  tawdry,  lifeless  thing,  called 
the  Romantic  School.  M.  Latour,  like  many  other  young  men, 
had  been  seduced  by  the  pompous  promises  o(  the  Romanticists, 
and  stunned  perhaps  b3r  the  noise  they  made.  But  he  failed.  A 
new  era  was  dawnmg:  in  a  few  months  the  Classic  and  Romantic 
Drama  were  to  meet  in  battle;  and  though  the  Classic  had  eyery 
disadvantage  of  position,  its  triumph  could  not  be  concealed.  We 
ihen  called  attention  to  the  struggle;  and  may  venture  here  to 
boiTOW  what  we  then  said:  The  chi^,  the  most  celebrated,  and 
unquestionably  the  most  able  of  the  Romanticists,  after  a  long 
silence,  brings  out  at  the  Th^&tre  Fran9ab  his  trilogy  of  '  Les 
Burgraves.'  This  dmme,  obviously  the  fruit  of  immense  care, 
produced  with  all  the  splendour  the  Parisian  stage  could  afG>rd, 
neralded  by  preliminary  puffs,  protected  by  a  name  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  supported  by  ban^  of  enthtisiastic  fol* 
lowers — ^this  play  could  not  keep  possession  of  the  stage  for  twenty 
nights.  About  the  same  time  a  young  man  from  mc  provinces 
had  presented  a  play  to  the  Odeon:  it  was  after  the  model  of 
Racine :  the  dagger  and  poison-bowl  were  absent :  the  stage  effects, 
the  violent  contrasts,  the  ranting  passions,  the  unnatund  charac- 
ters of  the  drame  were  replaced  by  pure  and  elegant  verses,  an 
antique  simplicity  of  conception  ana  execution,  and  characters 
distinctly  and  faithfully  dehneated.  Nobody  went  to  see  '  Les 
Burgraves;'  all  Paris  flocked  over  the  water  to  see  '  Lucrftcc,'  by 
M.  PonsMrd.    A  bad  theatre — ^indifferent  acting — an  unknown 
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author  venfcaring  to  xevive  a  decried  and  neglected  school  of 
writing — ^tbese  obstacles  did  not  prevent  the  tnumphant  success 
of 'Luct^/ 

What,  meanwhile,  became  of  *  Les  Burgraves?  No  one  lead  it, 
no  one  talked  about  it.  NcTertheless,  it  is  not  a  whit  more  absurd 
than  *  Hemaai,' '  An^elo/  *  Le  Roi  s'amuse,'  or  '  Ruy  Bias;'  and 
it  is  quite  as  effective  in  coups  de  thedtre^  and  much  better  written. 
Why  then  did  it  fail?  and  why  did  *  Lucr^ce'  succeed?  Because^ 
in  truth,  the  public  had  leeoveied  from  its  intoxication,  had  got 
tised  of  the  novelty  of  the  drame,  and  welcomed  '  Lucr^,'  not  as 
a  noveity,  but  as  a  return  to  a  healthy  style — ^the  national  drama. 

The  success  of  *  Luor^'  doubtless  opened  the  eyes  of  M.  La- 
tour;  and  *  Virginie^  is  the  result.  In  the  history  of  the  drama, 
however,  *  Virginie'  will  look  more  like  a  definite  conquest  than 
*  Lucr^.'  It  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais — the  very 
ground  of  classical  tradition;  and  was  not  a  mere  tentative  of  a 
new  form  of  composition,  but  one  appearing  before  a  prepared 
and  willing  audience.  M.  Latour  is  the  Napoleon  of  the  revolu* 
^n  of  which  M.  Ponsard  was  the  Mirabeau.  The  reign  of  the 
Romanticists  is  now  at  an  end. 

There  are  two  questions  which  present  themselves  on  a  consi* 
deration  of  the  history  of  this  Romantic  School,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written.  It  muBt  have  had  some  element  of  truth  and 
strength  in  it,  or  it  never  would  have  lasted  so  long.  It  must  also 
have  had  an  element  of  weakness,  or  it  would  not  have  fallen.  The 
questions  then  are :  Wherein  lay  its  strength  ?  wherein  its  weakness  ? 

Its  strength  consisted  in  the  weakness  of  its  enemy,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  phrase.  The  '  literature  of  the  Empire'  was  in 
about  the  same  decrepit  state  as  our  own  literature  when  Hayley 
was  the  glory  of  England.  The  language,  in  particular,  had  be- 
come feeble  and  conventional.  Nothing  could  be  mentioned  by 
its  proper  name,  unless  it  were  something  dignified.  Periphrasis^ 
cola  and  academical  periphraris,  accompanied  by  pompous  con* 
ventionalisms,  had  become  the  language  of  the  drama.  The  lan- 
guage of  Racine  and  Voltaire  became  daily  more  impoverished; 
daily  was  it  made  to  resemble  less  and  less  the  language  spoken. 
A  rupture  was  at  last  inevitable:  it  came;  and  though  the  inno- 
vators damaged  thdr  own  cause  by  violence  and  extravagance, 
yet  the  cause  was  too  strong  not  to  prevail.  The  change  was  sud- 
den, and,  because  sudden,  to  many  revolting.  The  public,  after 
heinst  sent  to  sleep  with  sonorous  periphrases,  were  somewhat 
rudc^  wakened  by  having  words*  long  Ixmished,  bawled  in  their 
ears.  In  the  heat  of  reaction  the  poets  were  systematically  trivial, 
in  order  that  they  might  avoid  academic  conventionalism.  It  was 
the  same  with  Wordsworth,  whose  horror  of  Darwin  and  Gray 
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ihrew  him  back  upon  such  wondrous  platitudes  as  made  all  Eng- 
land stare,  and  the  Edinburgh  critics  racetious. 

The  influence  of  modem  writers  upon  the  French  language 
has  been  decidedly  and  immensely  beneficial.  If  there  be  no 
Eying  poet  to  be  compared  to  Racine,  which  there  certainly  ia 
not,  on  the  other  hand  the  language  of  Racine  is  yery  poor  and 
colourless  compared  to  that  of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo;  and 
all  the  beauties  of  the  prose  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
put  together,  would  not  equal  the  prose  of  Greorge  Sand.  As  a 
recent  critic  has  justly  remarked,  *  Never  before  has  the  French 
language  had  such  richness;  never  such  variety:  capricious  and 
energetic  beneath  the  pen  of  Victor  Huffo;  clear  and  precise  with 
Prosper  M^rim^e,  ardent  and  elevated  mien  M.  Lamennais  speaks 
it;  ready  to  excite  langour  or  to  ravish  the  ear  in  the  verses  of 
Lamartine,  what  treasures  we  have  inherited!  And  if  it  were 
necessary  to  descend  to  particulars,  I  would  say  that  of  all  which 
has  been  written  of  the  same  kind  by  all  tne  writers  of  other 
epochs,  I  see  nothing  that  can  for  an  instant  be  compared  to  cer- 
tain descriptions — to  whole  volumes  of  Greorge  Sand.  * 

But  inasmuch  as  the  Romanticists  were  men  of  very  perverse 
minds,  and  not  gifted  with  the  requisite  taste  which  should  guard 
them  against  gross  errors  of  system,  they  have  also  damaged  the 
current  language  by  the  excess  of  colouring  and  materudism.  If 
the  muse  of  Racine  is  sometimes  a  pale  and  languid  beauty,  the 
muse  of  Victor  Hugo  is  also  too  often  a  highly  rouged  wanton; 
and  as  to  the  muse  adored  by  the  imitators  of  M.  Hugo,  she  mis- 
takes devergondage  for  grace,  eflrontery  for  confidence. 

Some  merit  is  also  due  to  the  Romanticists  for  having  destroyed 
several  classical  conventionalities,  for  having  enlaiged  the  sphere 
of  the  drama,  and,  above  all,  for  having  made  people  aware  that 
tragedy  is  not  confined  to  kings  and  queens.  They  have  brought 
forward  the  eminently  human  nature  of  the  drama.  They  have 
made  passion  paramount.  They  have  also  enlarged  the  notions  of 
stage-effect;  and  have  taught  dramatists  the  value  of  situations. 
Droning  dulness  had  usurped  the  stage,  and  dulness  in  its  worst 
form — tne  academical.  We  call  it  the  worst,  because  it  had  a  ten* 
dency  to  perpetuate  itself  beyond  all  other  forms  of  dulness; 
robea  as  it  is  with  aU  the  dignit;^  of  conventionalism.  To  that, 
any  thing  was  preferable.  Any  signs  of  vitality  would  assuredly 
have  been  welcome:  and  thegalvanio  signs  of  k  drame  were  ac- 
cepted for  want  of  better,  l^e  drame  with  its  coarse  efi^ts  and 
moral  paradoxes,  with  its  new  and  improved  language  and  its  eou- 
leur  loccUe — ^the  drame  with  its  rants,  its  tears,  its  d^gers,  and  its 
prefaces^  created  a  sensation;  it  did  not  create  a  lasti^  izifluence, 

•  *  Beme  Noarelle,'  Mai,  1845,  ^  isa 
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We  Slid  that  they  made  pafision  paramount:  80  they  did — ^in 
their  pre&ces.  In  their  dramas  passion  was  lost  in  paradox  and 
exaggeration;  or  was  buried  und^  history.  Take  Victor  Hugo, 
and  we  prefer  him  because  the  greatest.  Look  at  the  structure 
of  his  plays.  Does  he,  we  are  told,  wish  to  delineate  parental  love? 
He  selects  a  Triboulet  and  a  Lucr^ce  Borda,  both  stained  with 
homUe  crimesi  and  rehabilUe  by  the  poet,  because  of  diis  paren- 
tal love.  Does  he  wish  to  paint  man's  love?  He  selects  a  monk, 
a  monster,  and  a  valet:  a  Claude  Frollo^  a  Quasimodo,  and  a 
Buy  Bias.  Woman's  love?  He  has  no  fitter  types  than  two 
notorious  courtesans,  a  Marion  de  TOrme  and  Tistbe.  Does  he 
wish  to  picture  the  sacred  grandeur  of  old  a^e,  and  the  reverence 
we  owe  It?  His  old  men  are  a  bandit  and  a  fratricide,  whose 
ferocaly  and  crimes  are  lost  sight  of  in  their  courage  and  prowess. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  paradox  he  makes  his  Burgrave  vigorous 
and  full  of  life  in  his  hundredth  year,  while  the  only  yoimg  girl 
in  the  jday  is  dying  of  a  slow  disease. 

Victor  Hugo  has  been  often  reproached  for  his  use  and  abuse 
of  antithesis — and  the  above  are  examples  of  the  abuse — ^but  he, 
with  a  truly  French  bombast,  declares,  that  '  Le  bon  Dieu'  is  a 
greater  *  miaeur  d'antitheses'  than  he  is.  Is  not  this  delicious? 
It  is  a  fit  companion  to  De  Balzac's  answer  to  the  numerous  com- 
plaints of  his  alarming  fecundity  in  the  production  of  novels; 
'  comme  si  le  monde  qui  se  pose  aevant  moi,'  he  says,  with  superb 
disdain,  *  n'etait  pas  plus  fecond  encore!' — Certainly  none  but 
Frenchmen  could  oe  insensible  to  the  bathos  of  such  things. 

Passion  was  buried  under  history.  All  the  world  knows  that 
one  of  the  great  points  in  Romanticism,  is  its  attachment  to 
eaukur  locale.  Now  if  the  theatre  is  to  be  a  College  de  France, 
where  history  is  to  be  expounded  for  the  instruction  of  ingenious 
youth,  well  and  good;  if  not — if  the  stage  is  to  represent  the 
diama— -that  is,  human  passion  in  action;  then  is  this  ambition 
of  eouleur  locale  immensely  displaced,  and  somewhat  dangerous. 
The  drama  may  be  tnstmctive,  but  it  dare  not  be  didactic:  it  may 
teach,  but  it  must  teach  through  the  emotions,  not  through  the 
understanding.  By  picturing  an  epoch  so  forcibly  that  it  stands 
before  us  with  an  objective  truth,  we  may  draw  our  own  lessons 
ttom  it;  but  the  poet  must  not  read  us  a  lecture — least  of  all  an 
historical  lecture. 

Is  then  coukur  locale  useless?  Couleur  locale  is  not  useless; 
nather  is  it  very  useful:  it  is  a  critical  excellence  which  the 
learned  may  taste,  but  which  must  be  indifferent  to  ihe  great  mass 
of  the  audience,  who  know  not  whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 
Remember  this  also,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  faithful  to  the 
epoch  in  which  you  place  your  scene — another  thing  to  display 
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your  own  rescaich^  and  to  show  the  audience  how  yon  have 
studied  that  epoch.  But  even  when  at  the  best,  caukur  locale 
can  only  be  partially  true:  it  must  be  contradicted  by  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  the  dramatis  persona,  A  striking  instance 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  best  historical  play  recently  pub- 
lished— *  datherine  Douglas' — wherein  the  mastery  of  historical 
delineation  exhibited  in  King  James,  and  in  the  subordinates, 
only  serves  to  bring  out  into  stronger  relief  the  essentially  modem 
ana  metaphysical  nature  of  the  lovers;  or  in  Victor  Hugo's  *  Ruy 
Bias,'  the  hero  of  which  is  the  aspiring,  democratic,  dreamy 
proUtaire  of  our  day.  K  the  ancients  were  to  be  represented  as 
ancients,  they  would  fail  to  interest  our  sympathies.  The  Greek 
hero  could  never  be  a  modem  hero.  The  Roman's  patriotism 
could  never  be  thoroughly  sympathised  with;  his  religion  could 
never  be  believed  in.  Nor  could,  in  general,  the  men  of  the 
middle  ages  be  accepted  as  representatives  of  our  present  concep- 
tion of  humanity.  We  should  all  revolt  at  the  Sforza  or  the 
Borgia,  as  unnatural;  we  could  never  be  made  to  believe  in  the 
sinoerity  of  such  villains*  religious  convictions.  And  so  of  the 
other  differences  created  by  cSfference  of  race  and  difference  of 
times.  We  come  then  to  the  conclusion  that  the  drama  can  never 
attain  historical  truth:  it  can  only  approximate  to  that  truth,  and 
in  the  approximation  mns  great  danger  of  being  tedious. 

Are  then  anachronisms  to  be  permitted?  That  depends  upon 
the  anachronism.  There  are  three  kinds:  anachronism  of  feeling 
and  character;  of  manners  and  customs;  and  of  geography  and 
chronology.  The  first  are  often  inevitable.  It  is  such  an  ana- 
chronism to  make  Achilles,  or  any  Greek,  a  lover.  Where  pas- 
sion and  character  are  concerned,  the  poet  must  be  modem,  for  he 
has  to  touch  modem  hearts.  The  anachronisms  of  manners  and 
customs  are  to  be  avoided,  in  as  far  as  they  offend  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  audience;  the  audiences  of  the  present  day^ 
understanding  antiquity  much  better  than  those  of  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  would  not  tolerate  any  gross  anachronism  :  but  tlien 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  poet  would  make  it.  As  to 
anachronisms  of  geography  and  chronology,  such  as  Shakspeare's 
making  Bohemia  a  sea-port;  placing  lions  in  the  forest  of  Ardcn* 
lies,  and  nuns  at  Athens;  or  malang  Hector  quote  Aristotle — 
they  are  amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of  manners  and 
customs. 

But  in  saying  that  the  poet  should  be  on  a  level  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  age,  we  are  not  advocating  any  ambition  of 
succeeding  in  eoicleur  locale.  And,  therefore,  cannot  applaud  the 
tendency  introduced  by  the  Romanticists,  of  making  history— 
or  rather  lectures  on  history — an  element  of  a  drama. 

From  this  survey  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Romantic 
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Sclool,  we  see  that  it  is  one  -wUcli  could  only  serve  as  a  transi- 
tion; it  coiild  not  endure,  after  its  revolutionary  purpose  was 
fulfilled.  It  rose  against  academic  dulness,  ana  wide  spread 
prejudices.  These  it  destroyed.  It  pointed  out  the  errors  of  its 
predecessors;  and  exemplified  the  errors  of  its  own  system.  This 
was  preparing  the  way  for  the  revival  and  improvement  of  the 
old  cla^G  drama;  and  this  revival  has  been  attempted  with 
success. 

The  *  Lucr^ce'  of  M.  Ponsard,  and  the  *  Virginie'  of  M.  Latour, 
may  be  regarded  as  having  founded  this  new  school.  Its  elements 
are  i^ch  as  must  endure.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  based  upon  the 
classic  drama,  which  is  the  truly  national  form;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  sees  the  necessity  of  adapting  and  modifying  that  form 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  It  is  classic,  with  tne  advantages 
derived  from  the  Romanticists.  It  is  indeed  to  its  age,  what  the 
drama  of  Racine  was  to  his  age.  It  is  a  real  child  of  the  epoch, 
and  as  such  has  vitality. 

There  may  be  some  inclined  to  dispute  our  assertion,  that  the 
classic  is  the  truly  national  drama  of  France.  True,  that  it  did  not 
^ring  from  the  people  ;  it  was  the  product  of  the  learned,  fos- 
tered by  a  court,  l^evertheless,  two  centuries  of  worship  have 
consecrated  it.  If  it  did  not  immediately  spring  from  the  people, 
it  has  been  found  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  people,  and  nas 
formed  such  a  part  of  national  culture,  as  to  be  regarded,  and 
justly,  as  the  national  drama.  Tlie  Romantic  School  is  fifteen 
years  old,  and  it  has  been  dying  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
Ilfteen  years  of  a  noisy,  disputable  existence,  never,  even  at  its 
most  vigorous  period,  accepted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  leading 
intelligences  olthe  day — this  is  what  the  Romantic  School  has  to 
oppose  against  a  dynasty  of  more  than  two  centuries !  In  spite  of 
the  preface  to  *  Cromwell' — in  spite  of  the  grand  discovery  of  the 
^tesque  and  deformed — in  spite  of  the  war  waged  against  Racine, 
m  the  Feuilleton  of  *  La  Presse,'  by  the  mcomparable  cox- 
comb Adolphe  Granier  de  Cassagnac — in  spite  of  a  band  of  critics 
and  poets,  Racine's  fame  has  remained  unsnaken,  Racine's  pathos 
still  araws  tears,  Racine's  mastery  in  art  is  still  unrivalled.  The 
Romanticists  have  had  their  day. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  *  Virginie.* 
It  is  a  tragedy  of  remarkable  merit;  the  story  is  well  presented, 
the  characters  drawn  with  a  firm,  clear  outline;  the  style  level, 
and  occasionally  rising  to  eloquence.  '  Virginie*  is  a  creation 
almost  worthy  of  Racine.  She  has  the  simplicity  and  afiectionate- 
ness  of  a  girl,  joined  to  the  courage  and  ^roud  spirit  of  a  Roman. 
Her  courajge,  however,  though  rising  with  danger  is  not  virile: 
it  is  essentially  llie  courage  of  a  woman.  As  long  as  her  virtue 
is  in  peril  she  is  calm,  firm,  and  superbly  scornful;  when  the 
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danger  is  for  a  moment  over,  she  is  without  force,  and  yields  to 
sadness.  It  is  just  the  character  for  Rachel.  Who  that  nas  seen 
her  can  &il  to  imagine  the  quiet  dignity  with  which  she  rejects 
the  oflTers  of  Claudius? 

**  Virgime! Et  ces  dons  et  ces  yeux  empresses 

Qa'on  a  du  youjs  offrir 

*'  Virffinie, — Je  les  ai  respouss^s. 

^'  Claudius, — Bepousser  les  presents  d'un  homme  qui  yous  aime ! 

Est  oe  mepris  pour  moi? 
"  Virginie, — C'est  respect  pour  moi-m^me." 

And  then  fancy  her  delivery  of  the  tirade  at  the  close  of  the  se- 
cond act  I  Those  thrilling  tones  of  hers — ^that  piercing  sarcasm — 
that  crushing  contempt,  and  that  crescendo  oi  passion  which  no 
one  can  mana^  like  her — ^fancy  these,  reader,  in  this  reply  to 
Appius  Claudius: 

*'  QueUe  andace  ! 

Yous  osez  me  parler,  me  regarder  en  &ce  t 

Au  lieu  de  fuir  d'i9i,  confus,  pftle,  interdit, 

Yous  osez  m'aborder  apr^s  oe  qu'elle  a  dit ! 

Yous,  notre  ennemie ;  yous,  k  qui  tout  sert  de  proie ; 

Yous,  par  qui  j  ai  perdu  men  amour  et  ma  joie ! 

Icilius  est  moit,  mppe  par  des  Romains, 

Yous  avez  mis  le  fer  dans  leur  cruelles  muns, 

Et  yous  yeuez  i^i,  pr^s  d'une  autre  victime, 

Solliciter  le  priz  de  votre  premier  crime; 

£t  yous  yenez  i^gi,  m'offirir  presqu'il  genoux, 

Yos  presents  teints  de  sang!  du  sang  de  men  epoux! 

Sortez  I  sortez ! — Mais  uon ;  ecoutez  ma  reponse  : 

Je  vous  crois  criminel  quand  Fausta  yous  <fenonce. 

Le  sort  d*Icilius  ne  me  changera  pas, 

Et  je  hais  votre  amour  autant  que  son  tr^paa. 

N'employez  avec  moi  ni  detour  ni  surprise, 

La  Romaine  vous  halt,  I'amante  vous  m^prise." 

This  passa^  will  convey  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  author's  style, 
which,  thougn  somewhat  deficient  m  colour  and  elegance,  is  direct 
and  without  triviality  or  bombast  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
much  open  to  the  charge  of  thrusting  in  commonplaces  for  the 
sake  of  a  rhyme;  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  art  of  conoealing  his 
art.^  And  in  one  or  two  instances  he  has  fallen  into  the  system  of 
periphrasis  patronised  by  the  Empire.  Thus  he  speaks  of  gold,  in 
these  terms: — 

**  Et  oes  omements  yils  qu^  m'ose  presenter 
Sont  £EUt8  de  ce  mital  qui  sert  pour  acheier** 

The  character  of  Virginius,  though  relieved  by  some  fine 
touches,  is  somewhat  conventional;  and  we  must  object  to  his  con- 
stant talk  about  shedding  his  blood  for  his  country:  as  a  soldier. 
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it  was  his  daty  to  shed  it :  as  a  brave  soldier,  it  was  his  duty  to  talk 
as  little  about  it  as  possible.  During^  the  trial  he  has  one  reply  to 
make  which  is  quite  up  to  the  passion  of  the  scene,  and  which 
forms  a  magnificent  '  point*  for  an  actor.  He  is  led  away  by  his 
vehemence,  and  Claudius  interposes  to  remind  him  where  he  is: — 

''  Claudius. — ^Vois  tu  cette  hache  qui  brille 
Dans  la  main  du  licteur? 

**  Virginius.—^e  ne  vois  que  ma  fille, 

Dans  mon  coeur  sent  graves  mes  droits  et  mes  afironts. 

'<  ClaudiMU, — Grains,  soldat  insolent,  dlrziter  ma  colore ! 
Car  je  suis  Decemvir. 

**  Vtrginku, — Tremble,  car  je  suis  p^re  !" 

M.  Latour  has  dispensed  with  the  character  of  IciUus  altogether, 
and  he  has  done  wisely.  The  temptation  to  introduce  the  lover 
was,  doubtless,  great;  but  we  believe  that  lovers  are  always  preju- 
dicial, except  in  a  love  story.  Shakspeare  knew  this  well.  In 
*  Hamlet,'  *  Macbeth,* '  Lear,'  *  Othello* — his  four  greatest  works — 
be  has  no  lover.  M.  Latour  has  ^ven  Virginie  all  the  advantage 
to  accrue  from  her  affections  bemg  another's,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserved  her  from  the  presence  of  Icilius.  The  struggle — 
the  dramatic  *  collision*  is  clearly  between  Virginie  and  Claudius. 
The  £Either  is  introduced  as  a  necessary  instrument,  and  as  exem- 
plifying the  manly  pathos  of  the  situation.  Icilius  could  only  re- 
peat the  character  of  Yirginius:  he  would  be  another  man  out- 
raged, indignant,  pathetic;  he  might  be  so  in  a  different  manner, 
but  the  true  economy  of  art  renders  him  superfluous.  As  the 
piece  now  stands,  by  the  non-introduction  of  lolius,  Yixginie  has 
a  ^ef  the  more,  and  a  protector  the  less. 

Fabius  is  altogether  a  mistake;  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  a 
mistake  referable  to  the  Romanticists:  the  mistake  of  cauleur  la- 
cole.  Some  of  the  French  critics  have  lauded  the  author  for  the 
happy  manner  in  which  he  has,  in  the  person  of  Fabius,  contrived 
to  picture  the  condition  of  patron  ana  client  in  Rome.  To  us  it 
seems  neither  a  TOod  picture,  for  it  is  not  exact;  nor  a  good  in- 
tention, for  it  is  historical,  and  not  dramatic.  Fabius  d4)es  nothing 
in  the  piece.  He  talks,  and  talks  superabundantly,  but  he  is  in 
no  way  wound  up  in  the  threads  of  tne  plot  so  that  he  could  not 
be  omitted  without  injury.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  fault  we 
find  with  those  poets  who  seek  covlevr  locale^  and  think  more 
of  displaying  their  historical  knowledge  than  their  knowledge 
of  art. 

But  we  must  have  done  with  sermonising,  and  content  our- 
selves with  recomm^iding  to  our  dramatic  readers  this  most  recent 
product  of  the  new  school  of  dramatists,  which,  founded  as  it  is 
on  the  truly  national  taste,  must  have  a  better  chance  of  success 
than  the  clever  but  mistaken  productions  of  the  Romantic  SchooL 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Versuch  einer  getreuen  Schildemng  der  RepubHk 
M^tco.  Von  Eduaud  Muehlenpfordt,  &c.  (Essay  of  a 
Faithful  Description  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  By  Edward 
MuEHLENPFORiyr,  formerly  Director  of  the  Works  of  the 
Mexican  Company,  and  afterwards  Road-Surveyor  to  the  State 
of  Oajaca.)    2  vols.    Hanover.     1844. 

2.  Mexico  as  it  teas  and  as  it  is.  By  Brantz  Mater,  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States'  Legation  to  that  Country,  in  1841 
and  1842.    New  York  and  London.     1844. 

3.  Life  in  Mexico.  By  Madame  Caldbron  de  la  Barca. 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall.     1843. 

4.  Texas  and  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  Mrs.  HOUSTON.  2  vols. 
London.     1844. 

5.  Mexico.  By  H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  Charge- 
d'Affaires  in  that  Country  during  tne  years  1825,  1826,  and 
part  of  1827.     2  vols.     London.     1829. 

6.  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in  Mexico  in  the  Year  1826. 
By  Captain  G.  F.  Lyon,  R  .N.,  F.R.S. 

7.  Six  Mbntlis*  Residence  and  Travels  in  Mexico.  By  W.  BmL- 
LOCK,  F.  L.  S.    London.     1 824. 

8.  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.  By  WiLLIAM  Davis 
Robinson.    Philadelphia.     1820. 

9.  Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition.  By  Georob 
WiLKiNS  Kendall.    London.    1844. 

Recent  changes  and  revolutions  are  again  attracting  the  attention 
of  political  observers  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  late 
overthrow  of  Santa  Anna,  the  decision  of  the  question  long  pending^ 
between  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  the  north, 
as  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  contingency  of  war  or  peace 
in  re^ons  which  have  so  many  claims  on  the  attention  of  Europe, 
combme  to  revive  no  small  portion  of  that  keen  interest  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  was  felt  wnen  the  fancied  El  Dorado  was  laid 
open  to  the  enterprise  of  Europe,  and  seem  to  show  that  a  new 
page  of  the  many-leaved  volume  of  the  future  is  unfolding.  TTie 
mighty  cuiTcnt  of  human  action  sets  in  with  increased  volume  and 
intensity  towards  the  west  and  south  of  the  American  continent. 
At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
shall  render  no  unacceptable  service  to  out  readers^  bv  throwing 
together  such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  on  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  a  country  which,  in  spite  of  modem 
tourists,  still  remains  m  many  respects  a  terra  incognita  to  the  mass 
of  readers.  This  we  shall  preface  by  a  succinct  view  of  the  leading 
events  of  Mexican  history,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution. 
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interweaTing  such  consideiations  of  a  more  general  kind  as  the 
sdbject  may  naturally  suggest. 

In  thus  restricting  the  range  of  our  speculations,  we  are  well 
awaiQ  of  the  sacrifice  we  make,  in  foregoing  themes  which  have  a 
perpetual  and  unfading  charm  for  those  who  love  to  Un^er  on  the 
storiod  memories  of  the  past.  A  more  tempting  task  might  be  to 
recall  our  readers  to  the  days  of  the  pilgrim  of  Palos,  who  eicplored 
the  awful  mysteries  of  the  ocean  stream,  till  he  found  '  a  temperate 
in  a  torrid  zone:' 

"  The  feverish  air  fami*d  by  a  eodting  breese, 
The  fruitful  ^es  set  round  with  shady  trees  ; 
And  gutless  men,  who  danced  away  their  tim?, 
Fxesh  as  their  groves^  and  happy  as  their  clime.'* 

Nor  less  pleasing  would  it  he  to  make  our  canvass  gorgeous  with 
the  barbaric  splendours  of  the  Indian  monarchy  ana  hierarchy,  to 
retrace  the  career  of  Cortes  and  his  adventurous  cavaliers,  and 
to  tell 

**  Of  the  glorious  city  won 

Near  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Throned  in  a  silver  lake; 

Of  seven  kings  in  chains  of  gold." — 

These  are  themes  whose  romantio  interest  awakens  a  ncver-Bsdling 
lespoose  in  the  imaginaticm  at  all  times,  and  which  with  the  youth 
of  modem  Europe  rank  second  in  fascination  only  to  the  fairy  tales 
and  national  legends  which  are  the  time-consecrated  food  of  juve- 
nile fancy.  But  leaving  such  splendid  scenes  to  Irving  and 
Prescott,  to  whom  they  rightfiilly  belong  by  the  double  tenure  of 
mdigenous  association  and  prior  occupancy,  let  us  proceed  to  our 
own  more  sober,  but,  perhaps,  more  useful  task  of^  sketching  the 
development  of  that  society  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
founded  by  the  sword  of  Castile  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Aztec 
Venice. 

Mexico,  from  its  advantages  of  situation,  its  endless  diversity  of 
soil  and  climate,  and  its  capacity  of  sustaining  an  immense  popu^ 
lation,  would  seem  to  be  a  land  destined  by  nature  to  play  no 
humble  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  a  stir- 
ring  and  warlike  race,  the  country  would  in  fact  afford  the  miK- 
tary  key  to  both  divisions  of  the  American  continent;  for,  from 
her  mountain-throne  i^e  overlooks  the  vast  levels  of  Texas  and 
the  United  States,  while  by  way  of  Guatemala  and  across  the 
GEoribean  Sea,  the  forces  of^  a  strong  and  compact  state  might 
dominate  the  feeble  and  divided  communities  of  the  South.  She 
is  seated  on  the  jgreat  table-knd  formed  by  the  Mexican  Andes, 
which,  springing  &om  their  southern  roots  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
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stretch  their  vast  system  of  lidges  and  yaUeys  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  country  as  far  as  to  the  mouth  of  Rio  Bzaro,  and 
then  receding  to  the  west  and  north,  traverse  the  length  of  the 
continent  to  where  the  towering  peaks  of  the  St.  Elias  glitter  ia 
their  goigeous  icy  robe,  beneath  the  rays  of  the  Arctic  son. 
The  belt  of  coast  which  intervenes  on  each  side  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  forms  a  sure  bulwark  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, interposing  by  its  tropical  climate,  and  the  diseases  thence 
generated,  to  which  the  European  falls  a  helpless  prey,  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  passage  of  an  army.  Defended  by 
resolute  spirits  and  energetic  han£},  such  a  country  would  be  im- 
pregnable,  and  even  wim  the  listless  and  indolent  race  by  whom 
It  is  held,  would  be  foimd  no  easy  conquest  to  an  invader;  for 
though  the  opinion  which  is  sometimes  hazarded  may  be  weU- 
founaed,  that  a  modem  Cortes  might  repeat  the  march  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico,  he  would  find  that  on  arriving  at  the  capital,  he 
was  but  on  the  threshold  of  his  undertaking,  even  if  his  army 
had  not  long  before  melted  away  in  the  pestilential  levels  of  the 
sea-coast.  The  Alpine  conformation  of  its  tropical  region  pre- 
sents in  its  numberless  terraces  and  valleys,  elevated  plains,  and 
deep-sunk  slades,  that  wondrous  variety  of  climate  and  scenery 
which  it  has  tasked  ^e  pens  of  all  geographers  and  travellers  to 
describe,  with  every  shape  of  wildness,  grandeur,  and  luxuriant 
beauty  that  can  fill  the  fancy  or  charm  the  eye.  Amid  the 
mountain  heights,  from  which  spring  the  fire-1x)m  cones,  with 
their  stainless  cinctures  of  perennial  snow,  we  find  the  foresta 
of  Scandinavia  reproduced;  further  down  on  their  slopes,  the 
delicious  climate  oi  Southern  Europe,  yielding  in  abundance  the 
srein  that  nourishes  the  life  of  man,  and  the  rare  and  exquisite 
fruits  that  crown  its  enjoyments — ^the  grape,  the  orange,  the  olive, 
and  the  lemon;  whilst  at  the  base  of  the  giant  hills,  the  rich  soil 
teems  with  the  coffee-plant  and  the  sugar-cane,  and  glows  with 
the  dazzling  colours  of  the  tropical  flora.  The  European  race 
which  occupied  the  empire  of  tne  Aztecs  was  in  £aci  conducted 
by  the  dispensations  of  Providence  into  a  country  which  ex- 
hibits in  many  respects  the  natural  counterpart  of  their  own.  In 
the  Spain  of  the  jSfew  World,  the  same  pnysic^  features  which 
characterised  their  ancient  dwelling-places,  appear,  though  on  a 
&X  wider  and  more  maffluficent  scale.  The  lofty  sierras  and 
table-lands,  once  forest-ckd  though  now  treeless,  of  Castile,  the 
nei-work  of  ridges  and  stream-fed  dales  which  interlaces  the  ter- 
ritory of  Biscay,  the  fertile  vegas  and  sterile  wastes  which  bask 
under  the  suns  of  Andalusia  and  Granada,  all  find  their  like- 
nesses in  that  region  of  America  which  the  first  discoverers^ 
struck  with  the  resemblance  borne  by  its  shores  to  those  they  had 
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left  bdiind,  greeted  with  flie  appellatbn  of  New  Spam.*  The 
paiallel  holds  good,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  in  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  matures  of  the  picture  presented  by 
modem  Mexico;  for  the  populations  of  its  various  provinces  show 
differences  of  character  ana  manners  no  less  striking  than  are  re- 
marked at  the  present  day  in  those  of  Old  Spain.  These  are 
partly  called  forth  by  cumate  and  situation,  but  their  most 
fertile  source  is  no  doubt  the  greater  or  lesser  proportion  in  which 
the  intermixture  of  Indian  with  European  blood  has  ensued. 
Here  results  £rom  the  diversities  of  character  to  which  we  alludCf 
and  stall  more  from  the  difficulties  of  communication  and  the 
weakness  of  &e  mneral  government,  an  interprovincial  isolation 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  prevail^  so  remarkably  in  the 
motlierHX^untiy,  and  exercises  on  its  political  changes  ana  revolu* 
tions  an  influence  still  plainly  appreciable. 

It  will  assist  our  reaaers  in  forming  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  its  infinite 
variety  of  climate,  if  we  subjoin  to  the  general  view  we  have  our- 
selves attempted  to  present,  some  well-digested  and  able  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  by  Miihlenpfordt: — 

^^  Although  the  mountain-chain  of  Mexico  appears  to  be  one  and  the 
same  with  that  which,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes, 
intersects  all  South  America,  firom  south  to  north;  yet  its  structure  on 
the  nordi  and  soiiUi  of  tiie  equator  is  entaiely  different.  On  the 
southern  hemisphere  we  see  the  Cordillenis  ereryvrnere  furrowed,  lengA" 
wise  and  crosswise,  by  valleys,  which  seem  as  u  they  have  been  formed 
hj  a  forcible  severance  of  the  mountains.  Here  we  find  tracts  perfectly 
hrrA  at  a  great  absolute  elevation.  The  richly  cultivated  plain  around 
the  town  of  Santa  F6  de  Bo^ta  lies  8700,  the  hiffh  level  of  Coxa- 
marea,  in  Pern,  9000,  the  wide  plains  about  the  vdcano  of  Antisanay 
13,429  English  feet  above  the  sea.  These  elevated  flats  of  Cundina- 
marca,  Quito,  and  Peru,  though  quite  level,  have  an  extent  of  no  more 
than  forty-two  square  leagues ;  difficult  of  ascent,  separated  fixim  each 
other  by  deep  valleys,  surrounded  by  lofty  peaks,  ^ey  have  no  con- 
nexioQ  with  each  otlier,  and  ofier  but  trifling  facilities  to  internal  com- 
munication in  those  countries.  In  Mexico^  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the 
main  ridge  of  mountains  itself  forming  the  table-land.  High-raised 
plains,  of  fiff  greater  extent,  and  equally  uniform,  lie  near  together, 
stretching  from  the  18th  to  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  in  unbroken 
,  overtopped  only  by  individual  cones  and  lines  of  greater  alti- 


*  Dcucrihing  the  vojage  of  duoovexr  made  by  Grgalva  along  the  Mexican 
coast,  De  SqUb  tells  us:  '*  Some  one  of  the  soldiers  then  saying  that  this  land  was 
sinnlar  to  that  of  Spain,  the  comparison  pleased  the  hearers  so  much,  and  re- 
aaiBad  ao  knpresaed  on  the  memories  of  all,  that  no  other  original  is  to  be  found 
of  the  name  A  New  Spain  beiog  given  to  those  regions.  Words  spoken  casually 
ase  repeated  but  by  diance;  save  vrhen  propriety  and  grace  of  meaning  are  per- 
ceived In  them,  to  captivate  the  memoiy  of  men."  (Cooquistade  Mexico,  Li,G.  5.) 
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tade.  The  directioii  of  tli^  table-land  determines,  as  it  were,  tli0  whole 
course  of  the  mounlain^K^hains.  The  erateny  of  16,000  to  18,000  feet 
high}  are  partly  scattered  on  the  table-land,  partly  arranged  in  lines, 
whose  direction  is  not  by  any  means  always  parallel  with  the  general  track 
of  the  Cordilleras.  In  rem,  Quito,  Cuniunamarca^  as  observed,  the  lofty 
platforms  are  divided  by  cross  valleys,  whose  perpendioolar  depm 
amounts  sometimes  to  4500  feet,  and  whose  steep  precipices  are  only 
to  be  climbed  by  travellers  on  mules,  on  foot,  or  carried  on  the  backs  of 
Indians.  In  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  the  table-lands  are  so  con* 
tinuous,  that  from  Tehuantepec  to  Santa  F6,  in  New  Mexico,  nay, 
even  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  wheel-eaniages  might  rolL" 

Ascending  from  Tehuantepec,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  is 
but  118  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  table-land  stretches 
from  Oajaca  to  Durango,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to  8000  feet,* 
its  surface  intersected  by  ridges  which  run  from  9000  to  ll,00io 
feet  in  height,  while  above  this  only  isolated  mountains  ascend. 
Beyond  Durango,  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  towards  Texas 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  head  of  the  Californian  Gulf  on  the 
other,  the  general  level  of  the  ground  rapidly  sinks,  the  Sierra 
Madre  or  mother-ridge,  known  further  northward  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  stretching  away  in  solitary  grandeur. 

*'  Conformably  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  makes  the  climatic  effect 
of  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  equal  to  a  difference  in  latitude  of  ten 
degrees,  we  find  in  Mexico  all  imaginable  variations  and  shades  of  ch- 
mate,  piled  above  one  another,  as  it  were,  in  stories;  and  may  in  a  few 
hours,  often  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  day's  journey,  descend  firom 
the  world  of  hyacinths,  mosses,  and  lichens,  from  the  re^on  of  ever* 
benumbing  cold,  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  into  that  of  ever-dissolrin^ 
heat,  where  the  inhabitant  goes  naked,  his  brown  skin  anointed  with 
grease,  to  make  it  less  sensitive  to  the  sun*s  burning  rays,  and  dwells  in 
bird-cage-shaped  huts,  open  to  the  air.  ....  Situations  more  or  less 
shelter^  from  the  wind,  especially  the  north-west  wind,  more  or  less 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun-beams;  greater  approximation  to  the 
west  coast,  where  the  air  is  perceptibly  milder  than  on  the  east ;  want 
or  abundance  of  wood  and  water;  are  all  circumstances  which  modify 
the  temperature  in  the  most  surprisine  manner,  at  the  same  height 
above  the  sea  and  in  the  same  paialleL 

The  colonial  system  of  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  curious  en- 
gines of  oppression  ever  devised  by  human  avarice  and  rapacity; 
Its  only  paUiation,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  iterance  and 
folly  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  from  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  wio 
squandered  the  resources  and  ruined  the  prosperity  of  Spain  her- 
self.   The  nineteenth  century  found  the  same  maxims  and  prin- 

*  To  this  general  statement,  of  course,  exceptions  may  be  pointed  out  Thus 
the  vaUey  of  Toluca,  near  Mexico,  reaches  an  average  elevation  of  8500  &et. 
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dples  in  v^our,  viVvii  bad  preyaUed  under  the  most  cruel  and 
imbecile  oftbe  successois  of  Chades  V.  Not  only  were  the  inte« 
lests  of  the  Golonists  sacrificed  in  every  p<Hnt,  by  a  political  ex- 
dudvenesst  which  pcacticall]^  interdicted  to  every  American  the 
exexciae  of  any  but  the  mort  inferior  offices  in  the  public  service, 
— a  spiritual  tynnny^  which  threatened  with  the  penalties  of  the 
InouiflitioEn  all  freedom  of -^ught  or  speculation — and  a  commer- 
mi  moncpoly  enforced  with  such  unrelenting  rigour,  that  the 
pcmishnient  of  death  was  denounced  against  all  who  were  detected 
in  trafficking  with  foreigners,  whilst  the  vines  and  olives  of 
Mexico  were  rooted  out,  that  its  inhabitants  might  be  compelled 
to  draw  Uti&x  suppHes  from  Spain;  and  the  wheat  which  the 
cobnists  of  La  Plata  were  forbioden  to  export,  was  applied  to  fill 
up  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres.  These  things,  and 
much  more  of  the  like  sort,  might  have  been  borne,  but  the  bit- 
terest fruits  of  iyT2amj  are  not  always  political  grievances.  To 
be  a  native  of  Amencan  soil  stamped  the  brand  of  social  de- 
gradation, even  on  a  man  who  traoed  his  descent  from  the  con- 
qnetors;  the  Creoles  were  regarded  by  the  Europeans  much  as 
tne  free-oolouied  population  of  the  United  States  now  are  by 
their  white  countrymen*  Even  tied  of  blood  could  not  overcome 
this  insensate  prejudice,  which  led  often  to  the  didnheritance  of 
a  son  by  a  father,  in  favour  of  some  adventurer  from  Europe. 
For  the  Indians  again  were  reserved  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  op« 
pression !  In  the  continental  provinces  they  were  too  numerous 
to  be  extirpated,  as  in  the  Spanish  West  Indian  Islands;  there 
they  continued  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  In  Mexico, 
it  is  calculated  that  four-sevenths  are  Indians,  two-sevenths  per- 
sons of  noixed  blood  or  mestizoes,  and  onljr  one-seventh  whites.. 
They  were  reduced  by  the  system  of  repartition  among  the  landed 
pzopdetois  to  a  bondage,  of  which  tiie  n^ro  slavery  of  the 
present  day  exhibits  no  mexact  parallel;*  but  they  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  greatness  of  their  race,  and  a  vengeful  sense  of 
the  sumrings  they  had  so  long  endured.  At  this  source,  too,  it 
was  fisited  tut  the  Erinnys  of  retribution  was  to  light  her  torch ! 

It  was  the  craJ^  policy  of  the  Spanish  court  to  retain  the  Mexi- 
cans in  a  state  of  intellectual  childhood,  teaching  them  to  look 
upon  Spain  as  the  sovereign  power  of  Europe,  and  keeping  ihem 

*  <*  An  the  property  of  the  Indians,  moveable  and  immoyeable,  vas  contidered 
aa  hekmgiog  to  the  oonqnerors,  and  only  a  Teiy  limited  allotment,  of  600  yarda 
in  ^aoDeter,  was  conceded  to  them  for  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
nevly-builfc  diurches.  At  a  time  whm  it  was  gravdy  disputed  whether  the  In- 
dians were  to  be  counted  among  reasonable  beings,  it  was  believed  that  a  benefit 
was  conferred  upon  them  by  placing  them  under  the  guardianship  of  the  whites. 
Dmring  a  succession  of  years  the  Indians,  whose  freedom  the  king  had  firuitlesaiy 
promised,  were  the  skyes  of  the  whites,  who  appropriated  them  indiscrimi- 
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studiouslj  in  imiorance  <^  the  yery  existenoe  of  otker  nations  * 
Yet  they  had  lon^  entertained  the  design  of  throwing  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  ana  waited  but  the  opportunity  of  efl^ting  their 
design.  We  haye  the  testimony  of  Humboldt  in  his  ^  £»ay  on 
Kew  Spain'  as  to  the  existence  of  discontent  amons  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  American  General  Pike^  who  trayelled  through 
the  northern  proyinces  in  1807,  speaks  still  more  strongly  of  its 
diffusion  and  mtensity  among  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  o£Sicers 
of  the  proyincial  army,  who  were  debarred  by  the  accident  of  birth 
from  all  chance  of  promotion  to  the  higher  grades.  Insurrecticms 
and  isolated  reyolts  had  not  been  wantm^  in  the  course  of  the  two 
centuries  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  smce  the  conquest.  Such 
was  the  reyolt  of  the  Indians  in  the  north-western  proyinces  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  ;  and  the  insurrections  of  Mexico 
in  1624,  1692,  and  in  1797,  under  the  yice-rojralty  of  Count 
Galyez,  whose  conduct  in  seyeral  particulars,  notwithstanding  his 
apparent  zeal  in  its  suppression,  gaye  the  greatest  umbrage  to  the 
Spanish  court,  and  is  said  to  haye  resulted,  after  his  recim,  in  his 
death  by  poison.  In  such  a  state  of  society  as  we  haye  described, 
the  matenals  of  explosion  were  rife,  and  a  concurrence  of  extra- 
ordinary eyents,  which  had  their  spring  in  the  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon, at  length  sounded  the  knell  of  Spanish  domination  in 
America.  The  renunciation  of  the  crown  ot  Spain  by  Chaffles  IV., 
and  his  son  Ferdinand  VII.,  into  the  hands  of  the  French  emperor 
«— that  basest  of  treasons,  unparalleled  eyen  in  the  annals  of  royal 
infamy — ^and  the  subsequent  inyasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  his 
armies,  were  the  signal  of  a  geneial  fermentation  throughout  all 
the  transatlantic  dominions  of  that  country.  Spain  beinff  now  left 
without  a  regular  goyemment,  propositions  were  made  by  the 
Creoles  for  the  formation  of  executiye  juntas,  and  the  assembly  of 
proyincial  congresses,  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  absent  soyereign^ 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  mother-country  in  its  struggle 
against  foreign  aggression,  which  were  in  some  instances  &yourably 
listened  to  by  the  yiceroys.  The  old  Spaniards  beheld  with  alaroi 
the  awakening  sense  of  popular  rights  and  the  national  spirit  which 

natelv,  and  frequently  quarreled  about  their  right.  To  avert  this,  and,  as  it 
imagined,  to  give  the  Indians  protectors,  the  court  of  Madrid  introduced  the 
enecmiendtUt  by  which  the  Indians,  in  divisions  of  sevemi  hundred  fiunilies,  were 
assigned  to  the  soldiers  of  the  conquest  and  their  descendants,  or  to  the  jurists 
sent  from  court  to  administer  the  provinces,  or  coimterpoise  the  encroaching 
powers  of  the  viceroys,  and  other  fevourites.  A  great  number  of  the  best  com- 
maaderies  were  given  to  the  convents.  This  system  did  not  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians;  it  fettered  them  to  the  soil,  imd  their  labour  was  the  pro* 
perty  of  their  master."  (Muhlenpfordt,  i  233.) 

*  In  1823,  Bullock  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  natives  that  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy,  were  any  thmg  else  than  so  many  paltry 
TOovinoes»  with  governors  set  over  them  by  the  King  of  Spain.  (Travels  in 
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these  prooeedinffs  evinced;  tbe  AudienoiaSy  or  supreme  courts, 
chargea  among  &eir  other  fnnctions  to  watch  over  tne  interests  of 
the  crown,  became  the  organs  of  tke  Europeans,  and  strenuously 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  to  assert  their  right  of  sharing 
Btdydj  in  the  vindication  of  Spanish  independence  against  Fren<£ 
invasion.  Had  Spain  at  this  time  pooessed  public  servants  with 
heads  and  hearts  competent  to  appreciate  the  -justice  and  expediencrjr 
of  a  oondliatoij  policy,  the  enthusiasm  of  l^e  Creoles  might  have 
been  diverted  to  her  own  service;  and  the  latent  desire  of  inde> 
pendence,  to  which,  undoubtedly,  the  movement  above  mentioned 
was  in  p«rt  to  be  ascribed,  might  possibly  have  been  extinguished 
by  judicious  concessions.  But  this  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  save 
in  a  few  isolated  instances,  among  men  hardened  in  the  traditions 
of  a  depraved  despotism,  and  practised  in  all  the  mysteries  of  fraud 
and  corruption  imder  the  flagitious  administration  of  Godoy.  A 
striki^  observation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  is  on  record,  to 
the  eroct,  that  in  all  his  extensive  experience  of  Spanish  official 
men,  acquired  during  the  Peninsular  war,  he  met  with  hardly  a 
single  man,  whose  abuities  rose  above  the  meanest  order  of  mind, 
or  who  possessed  a  respectable  share  of  political  knowledge.  If 
such  men  there  were,  their  influence  was  neutralised  by  the  swarm 
of  court-drones  and  noodles  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  The 
prevalent  feeling  of  the  Spamards  towards  their  American  depen- 
dencies may  be  gathered  from  the  &cty  that  in  the  Cortes  of  1812 
there  were  many  orators  who  denied  the  colonists  to  be  superior 
in  anv  respect  to  brutes,  or  entitled  to  any  better  treatment,  and 
found  not  only  patient  hearing,  but  favour  and  applause  in  that 
assembly.  Whatever  administrative  talent  the  Spaniards  possessed, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  the  colonies.  Iturri- 
garay,  Venegas,  and  Calleja,  were  men  far  abler  than  any  of  those 
who  composed  the  government  of  the  mother-countnr  at  the  same 
time.  Many  of  their  measures  were  conceived  with  a  skill,  and 
executed  with  a  vigour,  unknown  in  the  contemporary  annals  of 
Spain  ;  and  such  state-p»>ers  of  the  colonial  government  as  we 
have  seen  (for  instance,  ^  C^dkga's  Report  on  the  State  of  Mexico 
in  1814')  are  far  superior  to  those  which  emanated  from  the  Cen- 
tral Junta  and  the  Regency. 

Iturrigaray,  the  vice-lung  of  Mexico,had  gained  great  popularity 
among  we  natives  by  his  condliatoiy  demeanour  throughout  the 
pending  crisis;  and  was  disposed,  from  whatever  motives,  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demand  of  the  Creoles  for  the  convocation  of  a  Mexi- 
can Cortes.  He  is  said  to  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  some  of 
the  Spanish  officials  around  him,  and  looking  to  the  shameful  de« 
eertion  of  the  national  cause^  of  which  so  many  examples  had  been 
witnessed  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  intrigues  of  French  emissaries 
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Hi  America,  it  is  probable  he  migbt  hate  good  reason  for  suspi* 
cion.  His  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  depontory  of  the  royal 
power  and  authority  gave  deep  oflfence  to  the  Andiencia,  and  the 
European  faction  pretended  tnat  he  favoured  the  natives  fh>m  a 
desire  to  make  himself  an  independent  sovereign*  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  Audiencia  determined  to  have  him  arrested  and 
deposed;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  September,  1808,  accord- 
ingly, a  band  of  Europeans,  chiefly  merchants,  entered  his  palace, 
and  seized  his  person  as  he  lay  in  bed.  After  a  short  confinement  in 
a  neighbouring  convent  he  was  removed  to  Spain,  and  the  Au- 
diencia invested  with  the  vice-regal  fiinctionB  Lizana,  Archbishop 
of  Mexico,  whose  vacillating  and  feeble  policy  tended  only  to 
exasperate  the  eagerness  of  me  Mexicans  for  the  contest  which  it 
was  now  evident  had  become  inevitable. 

Two  years  elapsed  from  the  date  of  Iturrigaray's  arrest,  during 
which  the  absence  of  any  concesdons  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment^  and  the  insolence  of  the  Europeans,  aggravated  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  that  event  among  the  natives.!  An  extenAve 
conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  domination  was  oi^anised,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  ecclesiastics  and  lawyers,  with  some  military  men. 
Dr.  Hidalgo,  curate  of  the  small  town  of  Dolores,  was  the  leader 
of  the  conspiracy  in  the  province  of  Guanajuato,  which,  with 
that  of  Mechoacan  or  Valladolid,  continued  throughout  to  be 
the  main  support  of  the  insurgent  cause.  Hidalgo  was  an  in- 
telligent, and,  for  his  country  and  profession,  well-informed  man; 
enterprising,  and  of  an  austere  turn  of  mind;  of  engaging  con- 
versation and  manners,  some  of  his  chroniclers  tell  us,  yet  show- 
ing himself  both  cruel  and  vindictive  in  the  sequel.  He  had 
private  as  well  as  public  injuries  to  avenge,  for  having,  among 
other  projects  for  encouraging  the  industry  of  his  panshioners, 
formed  large  plantations  of  vines,  he  had  the  mortification  of  see* 
ing  them  rooted  out  by  order  of  the  government.  The  viceroy 
obtained  information  of  the  plot,  and  issued  orders  for  the  arrest 
of  Hidalgo,  with  his  associates  Allende  and  other  Creole  officers  in 
garrison  at  Guanajuato.  Hereupon,  the  daring  priest  resolved  in- 
stantly to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  On  the  16th  of  September, 
1810,  he  commenced  the  struggle  by  the  seizure  of  seven  Euro- 

*  It  was  at  least  not  from  any  natural  aTersion  to  arbitrary  meaBures,  fbr  in 
bis  former  post,  of  Administrador  des  Obras  Fias*  or  steward  of  pious  donations 
in  Mexico,  the  severity  of  his  exactions  gave  rise  to  loud  complaints. 

■f  Iturrigaray  was  released  by  the  Central  Junta,  afterwards  arrested  by  the 
Begency,  and  again  set  at  liberty  by  a  decree  of  the  Cortes.  This  did  not  save 
bhn,  however,  from  being  condemned  by  the  ooondl  of  the  Indies,  in  a  resldentia, 
to  a  ruinous  fine  of  284,241  dollars,  which  absorbed  all  his  capital  His  wife,  who 
was  afBicted  with  palsy,  and  family,  were  reduced  to  absolute  destitution  in  the 
town  of  Jaen,  where  they  resided. 


peaas  iie^deiU  la  ihe^owa  of  Dolores,  whose  inhabitaHto,  mostly 
of  Ifidian  doioeiit,  immediatedy  joined  his  banner.  The  news  of 
the  outbreak  Bfsi^A.  like  wildfire,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Indians 
of  the  neig^honmg  tenritory  as  the  dawning  of  their  deliverance 
£ram  tbps  andent  oiqpooaaozs*  For  them,  it  seemed,  the  day  of 
xetxibntion  waa  oomo,  and  they  obeyed  with  ei^emess  the  call 
which  their-  leader  addressed  to  them  for  a  sanguinairy  vengeance. 
In  leas  than  »  fortnig^  20,000  joined  him — a  proof  of  the  intole- 
xafale  nature  of  the  sufferings  under  which  they  had  so  long 
groaned,  and  of  the  l^uacious  memory  of  wrong  which  distin* 
ffuiahes^  their  race,-  impassive  and  reagned  in  outward  seeming. 
To  the  incitement  of  patiiotiam  and  the  prospect  of  revenge  were 
added  the  figments  of  superstition;  and  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe, 
under  whose  standard  they  marched,  was  invoked  as  the  patroness 
ef  their  cause,  and  the  ^de  of  their  arms.  Hidalgo  was  soon 
jcnned  by  two  Creole  regim^ita,  and  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  march  upon  Guanajuato.  This  city,  the  second  of  tne  ki^* 
dom  of  Mexico,  and  the  depository  of  immense  treasures,  the 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  mines,  feU  an  easy  prey  into  his 
nands;  the  Europeans,  with  not  a  few  of  the  Creoles,  who  mad^ 
common  cause  with  them,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  pro* 
pert^  given  up  to  plunder.  So  eager  were  the  Indians  ia  the 
voik  of  destruction  that,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  not  one 
stcme  of  their  houses  was  left  standing.  An  enormous  booty,  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions  of  ddkrs,  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the 
inaurgents,  who  committed  many  excesses  which  their  leader 
made  no  attempt  to  restrain.  Lice  the  Jacquerie  of  France,  the 
Indians  were  infuriated  by  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  Hidalgo 
vras  but  too  well  inclined  to  give  loose  to  their  passions. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the  rebel 
leader  in  encouraging  the  outrages  which  an  ignorant  and  undis- 
ci^ined  rabble,  such  as  that  which  followed  his  banner,  is  always 

Cone  to  commit.  Resentment  for  his  personal  grievances  may 
ve  had  its  dmre;  a  powerful  motive  was  supplied  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  wish  to  commit  his  followers  irrevocably  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Europeans.  To  these  we  may  add  the  san- 
guinary instinct  wfaioh  the  Spaniard  has  always  betrayed  in 
civil  dissensions;  more  remarkable  with  that  nation  since  the  times 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  than  in  days  more  ancient,  and,  per- 
haps, derived  from  the  Arabs,  so  long  the  denizens  of  their  soil.* 

^  The  An&iida  of  Miegdco^  ia  their  memorial  to  the  Cortea  (paragraphs  40 
wbH  41>  stfcribatfld  '  the  ferodons  spirit  that  characterised  Bidalgo*8  rebellion, 
iODempraed  ia  the  massacreB  of  Guansouato,  VaUadolid,'  &c,  to  the  motive  of 
■ettoiff  into  his  hands  the  resooioes  of  the  Europeans;  as  if  he  conld  not  have 
Attained  them  hat  by  wholesale  shedding  of  blood,  '  Without  the  riches  of  £a* 
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Hidalgo's  war-cry  was  ^  Death  to  the  Grachupins/*  and  he  scropled 
not  to  act  up  to  its  fearful  import.  One  ot  the  darkest  tragedies 
of  the  revolution,  was  the  massacre  shortly  afterwards  perpetrated 
by  his  orders  at  Gxiadalaxara;  here  the  Europeans,  to  the  num* 
l)er  of  800,  were  shut  up  in  convents,  and  conducted  at  the  dead 
of  night,  in  parties  of  twenty  and  thirty,  to  lonely  places  amidst 
the  hills  lying  round,  where  they  were  despatched  oy  the  steel 
or  the  club,  the  use  of  fire-arms  being  forbidden  for  the  sake  of 
secrecy.  But  cruelty  is  always  as  impolitic  as  it  is  inhuman,  and 
Hidalgo  soon  found  that  he  had  committed  a  &tal  and  irremedi- 
able error.  The  Creoles  of  wealth  and  influence,  connected,  many 
of  them,  by  ties  of  affinity  with  the  old  Spaniards,  were  ahumed 
and  disgusted  by  proceedings  which  outraged  humanity,  and 
seemed  to  menace  with  ruin  all  the  possessors  of  property;  the 
old  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  seeing  war  to  the  knife 
prodiamed  a^dnst  them,  were  not  slow  in  resorting  to  retaliatory 
measures,  which  equalled  or  surpassed  those  of  the  insurgents  in 
atrocity.  ^  ^ 

In  Felix  Maria  Calleja,  the  military  commandant  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  to  whom  the  new  viceroy,  Venegas,  committed  the  charge 
of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  they  found  a  hand  ready  to  execute 
whatever  their  direst  malevolence  could  prompt  He  was  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  miHtary  service  of  the 
crown  in  America,  where,  by  the  vigour  of  his  operations,  and 
the  relentless  spirit  in  which  he  crushed  disaffection,  he  approved 
himself  a  worthy  discinle  of  the  school  of  Cortes  and  Fizano. 
He  loiew  and  cao^ed  HtUe  for  any  other  rule  of  government  than 
ihe  sword;  the  ^  extermination  of  the  disaffected,'  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  country  to  order  by  the  establishment  of  martial  law, 
was  the  '  heroic  remedy'  which  he  unceasingly  urged  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Spanish  government.  Hidalgo,  with  an  army  of  more 
than  50,000  men,  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Creole 
regiments  already  mentioned,  armed  prindnally  with  bows,  clubs, 
slings,  and  such  other  weapons  as  are  usea  at  times  when  '  furor 
arma  ministrat,'  had  advanced  upon  the  capital,  but  shrank  from 
attack,  defended  as  it  was  by  7000  regular  troops  and  numerous 
batteries.  On  a  disorderly  and  ill-conducted  retreat,  he  fell  in 
with  Calleja's  force,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Creoles.    The 

xopeans,  he  could  not  pay  hii  own  debts,  mnch  less  undertake  an  expensiye  war; 
without  these  same  riches  as  a  bait,  he  could  not  gratify  that  thirst  for  plunder 
which  possessed  tlie  immense  legions  by  which  he  was  followed.'  But  the 
Spaniaids  hare  generally  shown  themselyes  incompetent  to  ooooeiTe  the  attain- 
ment of  a  political  object,  without  the  most  violent  and  extreme  means.  So  £u 
they  have  not  eren  yet  shaken  <^  barbarism. 

*  Gachuphi,  a  nickname  for  a  European  Spaniard,  firom  the  Aztec  word, 
gatzophi,  a  being,  half  man,  half  horse,  applied  l^  the  Indians  to  theix  oonquenm. 
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fideHty  of  these  to  the  royalist  standards,  in  a  contest  with 
their  countrymen,  was  doubtful;  and,  but  for  the  imprudence  and 
mismanagement  of  the  insurgents  in  precipitating  hostilities,  the 
result  of  the  ensuing  battle,  fought  on  the  7th  of  ffovember,  in  the 
plains  of  Aculco,  might  have  been  very  different.  The  royalist 
troops  are  said  to  have  wavered  in  coming  into  action,  and  would 
probably  have  refused  to  open  their  fire  on  the  opposite  ranks. 
But  the  unwieldy  array  of  the  rebels,  struck  with  terror  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  regular  army,  arranged  in  five  columns,  performing 
its  evolutions  with  silent  and  orderly  celerity,  fell  into  confudon 
<m  their  approach,  and  fired  upon  them  at  random.  This  insidt 
provoked  tne  C5reole  troops  to  take  a  bloody  revenge,  and  from 
the  day  of  this  battle  their  line  of  action  was  decided  against  the 
rebels  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  period  of  the  revolution. 
The  latter  fought  with  desperation,  the  Indians  rushing  witih 
flieir  clubs  iipon  the  bayonets  of  the  regulars,  and,  so  ignorant 
were  they  of  the  nature  of  artillery,  trymg  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
die  guna  with  their  straw  hats.  They  fell  m  heaps;  in  the  battle 
and  pursuit,  not  less  than  10,000  perished.  Calleja  re-entered 
Guanajuato  after  an  ineffectual  resistance  from  a  part  of  the  rebel 
army  under  Allende.  His  stay  there  was  signalised  by  a  tragedy 
equaling  in  horror  any  that  can  be  found  even  in  the  blood-stained 
annals  of  Spanish  warfare.  The  populace  of  the  town,  furious 
at  their  desertion  by  Hidalgo's  troops,  had  wreaked  their  rage  on 
a  body  of  239  Europeans,  the  survivors  of  the  first  assault  and 
capture  of  the  place,  who  were  put  to  death  to  a  man.  Calleja 
exacted  a  terrible  retribution  by  the  decimation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  imfortunate  town.  Without  believing  the  incredible 
tale  of  Robinson,  that  14,000  of  the  inhabitants  had  their  throats 
cat  in  the  great  square^  while  its  fountains  ran  with  blood, — though 
Mayer  and  other  recent  writers  have  been  incautious  enough  to 
repeat  the  statement, — we  may  conclude  that  the  amount  of  carnage 
was  sufficiently  great  to  glut  even  the  wolfish  appetite  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  almost  to  rival  the  atrocities  of  Cortes  at  Cholula. 

Hidalgo,  after  his  defeat,  had  occupied  Guadalaxara  in  the 
western  countiy,  in  defence  of  which  he  resolved  to  make  another 
stand  against  Calleja.  With  this  view  he  fortified  the  bridge  of 
Calderon,  about  fourteen  leagues  north-east  of  the  city,  on  the  road 
by  which  the  royalist  general  was  approaching  from  Guanajuato. 
It  is  thrown  across  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Lerma,  a  swiftly-flowing 
stream,  with  precipitous  banks  and  hills  rising  upon  the  side  of 
Guadalaxara.  Here  Calleja  attacked  the  insur&;ents  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1811.  They  fought  gallantly  and  repulsed  several 
aflBotilts,  but,  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  explosion  of 
aa  anomunition  waggon  in  their  ranks,  and  having  their  flanks 
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turned  by  tho  royalist  cavalry,  were  in  the  end  completely  routed. 
Their  army  broke  up.  Hidalgo,  AUende,  and  the  other  leaders, 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  but  being 
betrayed  by  one  of  their  adherents,  were  taken  and  shot  at 
Chihuahua. 

Morelos,  also  a  Creole  ecclesiastic,  was  the  next  leader  of  the 
revolutionary  troops,  whose  movements  he  conducted  with  greater 
forecast,  skill,  and  success,  than  his  predecessor.  He  disciplined 
his  troops,  and  showed  more  of  forbearance  and  humanity  than  be- 
longed to  Hidalgo.  Fortune  smiled  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
patriot  cause.  Collecting  a  considerable  force  in  the  south-weet 
territory,  he  advanced  to  Cuautla,  within  thirty  miles  of  Mexico. 
It  is  an  open  town,  but  by  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of 
the  ground,  and  constructing  trenches,  and  barricades,  he  ren- 
dered it  defensible  against  attack,  and  was  enabled  for  more  than 
two  months  to  resist  all  the  efforts  of  Calleja  to  dislodge  him. 
After  a  resistance  signalised  by  many  brilliant  acts  of  heroism, 
want  of  provisions  forced  him  to  evacuate  the  place.  In  Puebla, 
Oaxaca^  and  the  south  and  west,  however,  he  r^tdned  the  as- 
cendency for  some  time,  defeating  several  Spanish  divisions,  and 
reducing  Acapulco  after  a  six  months'  riege.  A  congress  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  Mexican  people  met  at  Chilpanzingo,  in  Sep- 
tember, 18 1 3,  under  his  protection,  and  issued  the  declaration  of 
]V[exican  independence.  With  7000  men  and  100  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery he  arrived  before  Valladolid,  intending  to  besiege  it.  His 
lieutenant,  Matamoros,  imprudently  ordered  a  review  of  the  troops 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  gallantry  of  Iturbide,  then 
a  colonel  in  the  royalist  army,  improved  the  opportunity  by  a 
sally  which  throw  the  insurgents  into  confusion.  A  party  of  c<mi- 
federates  arrived  at  the  moment  to  the  assistance  of  Morelos, 
whom  his  troops  unfortunately  mistook  for  enemies.  Iturbide 
immediately  charged  them  in  flank,  and  put  them  to  the  rout 
with  great  slaughter.  Another  defeat  by  the  same  officer  com- 
pleted their  disorganisation.  Matamoros  was  taken  prisoner  and 
shot,  and  after  a  year  of  ineffectual  struggles  against  the  tide  of 
adverse  fortune,  which  everywhere  overwhelmed  the  arms  of  the 
patriots,  Morelos  shared  the  same  fate.  A  Mexican  historian  re- 
lates a  curious  anecdote  of  Calleja,  who  had  now  replaced  Vcne* 
gas  in  the  vice-royal^.  He  visited  Morelos  in  disguise,  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  and  being  entreated  by  the 
vice-queen  to  save  his  life,  is  s^d  to  have  rephed  that  he  would 
do  so,  were  he  not  afraid  of  being  dealt  with  in  the  same  fashion 
as  Iturrigaray. 

Morelos  was  the  main  stay  of  the  patriot  cause,  and  had  he 
been  duly  supported  by  the  Creoles,  would,  no  doubt,  liave 
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achieved  the  independence  of  Mexico.  After  his  death,  in  De- 
cember, 1815,  the  insurrection  lingered  on  for  two  years  more, 
reduced  to  a  partban  war,  conducted  in  different  provinces  under 
Guerrero,  Victoria,  Bravo,  and  Tcran,  all  able  and  active  chiefs 
of  the  guerilla  school.  But  there  was  no  unity  or  concert  in  their 
operations,  and  the  isolated  successes  which  they  obtained  led  to 
no  general  result  of  importance.  The  congress  was  hunted  from 
town  to  town,  and  finally  fronx  one  hiding-place  to  another,  by 
the  Sptanish  troops,  till  xt  was  dissolved  by  General  Teran,  who 
&und  it  impossiDle  to  satisfy  the  pecuniary  demands  of  its  mem- 
bers. Calleja's  unsparing  hand  had  all  but  crushed  the  rebellion, 
which  was  now  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  Baxio,  or  cen- 
tral plains  of  the  middle  provinces.  In  1819  occurred  the  expe- 
dition of  the  younger  Mma,  who  had  borne  a  gallant  j)art  in  res- 
cuing Spain  from  foreign  domination.  But  ne  arrived  at  the 
most  unfavourable  moment,  when  the  cause  of  those  he  wished  to 
aid  was  at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  he  failed  to  rouse  the  sympathies  of 
the  Mexicans^  for  he  came  to  proclaim  the  constitution,  not  in- 
dependence. Disembarking  at  Soto  la  Marina  with  400  men, 
chiefly  English  and  Americans,  he  was  joined  by  a  few  Mexicans, 
and  enected  a  remarkable  march  of  nearly  700  miles  in  thirty 
days  over  a  most  difficult  country,  fighting  three  actions  on  the 
way.  Arrived  at  the  Baxio,  he  found  the  various  parties  of  in- 
eurgents  scattered  over  that  wide  district,  acknowledging  the  au- 
thority of  Padre  Torres;  the  elder  chiefs  of  the  insurrection 
Iiaving  disappeared,  except  one  or  two  who  continued  a  preca- 
rious resistance  in  the  desert  fastnesses  of  the  eastern  and  western 
coast.  This  man,  who  exercised  absolute  sway  over  the  hus- 
l)andraen  of  the  Baxio,  was  one  of  the  selfish  and  greedy  tribe  of 
public  robbers,  in  whom  all  revolutions  are  more  or  less  fertile. 
His  sole  aim  was  to  enrich  himself  by  rapine  and  extortion,  and 
mich  was  his  disregard  of  the  interests  of  those  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  protect,  that  under  pretence  of  cutting  off  the 
^lemy's  supplies,  he  laid  in  ruins,  one  after  another,  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  district  over  which  he  tyrannised.  With 
such  co-operators  as  these,  the  fate  of  Mina's  expedition  may  be 
guessed.  An  overwhelming  force  was  sent  against  the  insurgents; 
their  strongholds  were  reouoed  by  siege,  and  Mina,  falling  into 
the  enemy  s  hands,  met  the  same  late  which  had  overtaken 
Morelos  and  Hidalgo. 

Apodaca,  who  had  succeeded  Calleja  in  the  vice-royalty,  was 
disp^^ed  to  milder  measures,  and  the  work  of  pacification  appeared 
to  be  completed  by  the  indulgence  or  amnesty  granted  to  the  in- 
surgents, on  condition  of  their  return  to  obedience.  In  the  autumn 
of  1819,  he  wrote  to  the  home  government  that  he  would  answer 
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for  the  safety  of  Mexico  without  a  single  additional  soldier  beixig 
sent  out,  as  the  kingdom  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  submisdye  to 
royal  authority.  But  though  actiye  reyolt  was  thus  at  an  end,  the 
spirit  of  independence,  far  from  being  extinguished,  had  gained 
strength  from  its  enforced  restraint;  as  the  sm>teriene  fire  gathers 
force  and  yolume  fiH>m  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass. 
The  establishment  of  the  constitutional  system  in  1812  allowed  a 
short  interyal  of  free  discussion,  during  which  a  tide  of  liberal 
opinion  had  rushed  in,  whose  influence  soon  peryaded  all  classes 
of  society.  The  insurgents  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  indulgence,  laboured  in  secret  to  make  pro- 
selytes; the  Creole  troops  were  gradually  gained  oyer,  and  the 
patriots,  with  an  immense  accession  of  stren^h,  prepared  to  seize 
the  first  fayourable  conjuncture  for  a  new  rising.  They  had  not 
to  wait  long.  In  the  autumn  of  1819,  an  army  of  18,000  men  was 
assembled  at  Cadiz,  destined  to  riyet  the  chains  of  the  Americans. 
It  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Calleja,  who  since  his  recall 
had  been  created  Count  of  Calderon.  But  the  soldiers  beheld 
with  dread  and  discontent  the  prospect  of  embarking  for  the  scene 
of  that  fatal  warfiae,  from  which  so  few  who  took  part  in  it  eyer 
returned,  and  disaffection  soon  became  geneial  in  their  ranks. 
Riego  seized  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  the  constitution  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1820,  marched  at  night  to  Arcos  de  k  Frontera, 
Calleja's  head-quarters,  and  made  him  prisoner  with  the  chie&  of 
his  staff. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  constdtution  in  Spain  led  to  its 
second  promulgation  in  Mexico.  Apodaca,  howeyer,  openly 
showed  nis  hostility  to  the  new  system,  and  a  plot  was  speedily 
formed  under  his  auspices  and  those  of  the  heads  of  the  Mexican 
church,  for  the  restoration  of  absolutism.  Iturbide,  the  same  officer 
who  had  defeated  Morelos,  and  been  mainly  instrumental  in  up* 
holding  the  Spamsh  sway,  receiyed  a  commission  to  put  himsdf 
at  the  nead  of  a  small  body  of  troops  on  the  western  coast,  and 
proclaim  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  thin^.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  examples  of  that  proceeding  to  which  the  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans  giye  the  name  of  pronunciamento,  a  term  familiar  to 
us  from  numberless  subsequent  instances.  Iturbide  was  one  of 
those  restless  and  aspiring  soldiers,  of  whom  the  last  half  century, 
an  age  propitious  by  its  ciyil  discords,  reyolutions,  and  wars,  to 
military  ambition,  has  produced  so  many.  But  he  showed  few  of 
the  more  generous  or  eleyated  features  of  the  military  character; 
he  was  the  slaye  of  fierce  instincts  and  violent  passions;  his  career 
proyes  sufficiently  that  as  in  similar  instances  selfishness  rather 
than  principle  was  the  main  spring  of  his  conduct.  His  ambition 
had  neither  consistency  nor  grandeur;  he  was  without  the  virtue  to 
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decline  a  ezown,  oi  llie  fbnxmeM  and  tact  to  piiese^ 
obtained  it  Di^xMed  by  his  birth  (of  a  leqpectable  family  in 
the  piovinoeof  Mechoacan)  and  connexions  to  the  independent 
eanae,  be  made  overtures  to  its  leaders  in  1810,  when  a  younc 
Bubaltem  in  the  provincial  army;  but  he  would  be  content  witn 
no^in^  short  of  an  independent  command,  and  found  them  not 
indined  to  place  so  high  a  price  on  his  services.  Throughout 
the  revolution  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  hatred  and  peraeoutioa 
of  its  adherents,  equalling  or  exceeding  in  cruelty  any  of  the 
Spanish  commandants.  The  present  position  of  affairs  offered 
the  most  &vonraUe  opening  he  could  have  wished  for  his  ambi- 
tion. The  patriots  wanted  only  a  leader;  the  Creole  regiments, 
twen^-four  out  of  thirty-five  forming  the  military  force  of  the 
ooontiy,  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  would  obey  his  call  to  arms  in 
preference  to  that  of  any  other  chief;  whilst  in  the  eidsting  stete 
of  Spain  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  that  quarter.  Iturbide 
determined,  thexefore,  to  employ  his  influence,  and  the  forces 
placed  under  his  command,  for  a  very  different  purpose  from  that 
e3g>ected  by  the  viceroy.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1821,  he 
proclaimed  in  the  smali  town  of  Iguala,  not  far  from  Acajmlco, 
his  famous  '  plan,'  by  which  he  proposed  to  secure  three  objects: 
national  independence;  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion;  and  the  union  of  all  classes  of  the  population  of 
Mexico,  by  preserving  to  the  old  Spaniards  the  rights  and  privi- 
l^es  of  native  Mexicans,  and  the  possession  of  all  public  em- 
ployments held  by  them  at  the  time  of  their  joining  his  party. 
These  were  the  three  guarantees  which  he  offered  to  his  adhe- 
rents. His  force  did  not  amount  in  the  first  instance  to  1000 
men,  and  had  the  government  taken  a  prompt  and  vigorous  part, 
the  movement  might  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud.  But  Apo* 
daca  remained  inactive;  and  the  Europeans,  incensed  at  his  de- 
lays, suddenly  deposed  him  as  they  had  done  Iturrigaray, 
pkong  an  officer  of  artillery,  named  Novella,  at  the  head  of 
sfiaifs.  Iturbide  effected  a  junction  with  Gberrero,  who  was  still 
in  arms  on  the  west  coast,  and  moved  towards  the  Baxio,  rein- 
forced at  everv  point  of  his  march  by  the  veterans  of  the  first  in- 
snrcection  and  bodies  of  Creole  troops.  The  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple declared  unanimously  in  his  favour,  while  Novella  shut 
nimself  np  with  the  European  troops  in  the  capital,  which  was 
threatened  with  investment.  Meantime  a  new  viceroy  de- 
spatdied  by  the  constitutionalists,  Don  Juan  O'Donoju,  had 
landed  at  Vera  Gmz.  Iturbide  immediately  sought  an  interview 
with  him,  and  proposed  to  him  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  of 
J^^uala,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  a  civil  war,  and  the  pos- 
sible dangera  to  the  lives  and  property  of  his   countrymen. 
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ODonoja,  seeing  lihe  ho^lessness  of  attempting  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict  on  beliaff  of  Spain,  acceded  io  tkese  termB^  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Coidoya  recogniaed  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  tbe  in- 
depeaodence  of  Mexico,  giving  up  the  capital  to  she  atmy  of  the 
three  guarantees. 

Itun>ide  was  for  the  moment  unquesticmed  master  of  Mexico. 
By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  plan  of  Igoala,  it  was  provided,  th&t 
its  government  should  be  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  by  another, 
that  a  prince  of  the  Spanish  royal  family  should  be  called  to  the 
throne.  The  Cortes  of  Madrid  "having  declared  the  treaty  of  Cor- 
dova, homologating  the  plan,  to  be  illegal  and  void,  the  design 
of  inviting  one  of  tne  Infantes  to  the  crown  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  in  the  congress  which  met  in  February,  1822,  the  number  of 
Iturbide's  partisans*  who  wished  to  offer  the  crown  to  himself, 
was  considerable.  Stormy  discussions  ensued  on  various 'subjects, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  army  from  60,000  to  20,000  was  voted, 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  its  chief.  Hia  in- 
fluence was  every  day  growing  less,  and  his  friends  reserved  to  an- 
ticipate its  decline,  and  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  On  the  night 
of  tne  18th  of  May,  the  non-commisioned  oflScers  of  the  garrison 
of  Mexico,  who  were  devoted  to  his  person,  assembled  before  his 
windows,  attended  by  the  rabble  of  leperos  who  swarmed  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  next  day,  the 
congress  passed  a  decree  confirmatory  of  this  mob-election.  Itur- 
bide  was  hardly  on  the  throne,  when  he  began  to  indulge  his  ar- 
bitrary predilections;  claiming  a  veto  upon  the  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution which  the  congress  were  discussing,  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing and  removing  judges  at  will,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military 
tribunal  vrith  formidable  prerogatives  in  the  capital.  The  con- 
gress resisted ;  and  the  consequence  was,  first,  the  arrest  of  fourteen 
of  the  obnoxious  members,  and  next,  the  dissdintion  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  installation  of  a  legislative  junta  appointed  by  the 
emperor.  Insurrectionary  movements  broke  out  m  various  pro- 
vinces ;  Santa  Anna,  then  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  declarea  in 
favour  of  the  congress,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Victoria, 
Guerrero,  and  every  military  chief  of  importance,  in  rapid  succession. 
Iturbide,  deserted  by  the  army,  abanaoned  the  throne  without  a 
struggle.  Convoking  the  members  of  the  congress  resident  in 
Mexico,  he  tendered  them  his  abdication;  they  refused  to  accept 
it,  because  they  wished  not  to  appear  to  admit  his  right  to  tne 
crown,  but  offered  no  obstacle  to  nis  departure  from  the  Kingdom. 
Next  year,  he  attempted  to  re-enter  Mexico,  but  set  foot  on  its 
soil  only  to  be  outlawed,  arrested,  and  shot. 

The  story  of  the  revolution  has  some  breadth  and  dignity ;  for  it 
is  always  interesting  to  watch  the  efforts  and  trace  tne  progress 
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of  a  pei^fe  straggling  fiyr  independenoe.  But  it  T^ould  be  a 
booilesB  aad  tmgmtefuf  task  to^nter  minutely  into  the  historr  of 
Ae  d^imra  by  which,  ttnoe  her  separation  from  themotber- 
countiy,  'Mexieo  has  been  contiiiually  torn;  and  this  because  they 
are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  any  wide  political  affmfioance, 
being  rather  contests  of  penons  than  conflicts  of  principle.  What 
Milton  said  of  the  wars  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may  be  applied  with 
eyuX  trofth  to  those  of  the  factions  of  Spanish  America.  ^  Such 
bickerings  to  x^count,  what  more  worth  is  it  than  to  chronicle  the 
wa^  of  kites  and  crows,  flocking  and  fighting  in  the  air?  In 
Mexico  as  in  Spain,  the  political  weather-glass  is  erer  variable; 
ike  cbanges  of  position  undoi^one  by  parties  and  individuals  are 
as  fti^l^  and  sudden  as  tricxs  in  a  pantomime.  Their  revolu- 
tions nave  naany  features  in  common;  both  countries  seem  equally 
S'ven  over  to  be  the-prey  of  state-quacks  and  adventurers,  ^oc 
1  who  possess  a  sufficient  share  of  audacity  may  aspire  to  su- 
pietne  power.  Yet  the  curse  of  barrenness  ues  on  the  Spanish 
race,  for  among  liie  many  who  have  had  their  brief  day  of  ascen- 
dency, not  one  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  voice  of  Europe  as  a 
man  of  eminent  skill  in  the  science  of  government,  or  has  achieved 
the  civio  laureirwreath  which,  even  in  moderately-enlightened 
comniunities,  sagacity  in  counsel,  int^rity  of  purpose,  and  admi- 
oistxative  vigour,  never  fail  to  earn  for  their  possessor.  Ghx>- 
velfing  sel&mness,  corroption,  favouritism,  the  most  flagrant  dere- 
lictton  of  principle,  and  shameless  tergiversation,  are  uie  general 
^araoteristics  of  their  public  men.  In  an  impure  state  of  the 
stofal  atmosphere,  these  qualities  are  no  bar  to  popularity.  The 
late  z^nt  of  Spain  is  almost  the  sole  exception  that  can  be 
pointed  out  to  t»is  description,  and  we  know  what  his  reward 
nasbeen. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  sketch  of  Mexican  politics,  the 
reader  may  not  be  sorry  to  turn  aside,  for  a  moment,  to  glance 
at  somo  of  the  books  whose  titles  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article. 
Mr.  Ward's  work  is  entitled  to  be  placed  beside  Humboldt's  as 
the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  modem 
Mexica  Though  not  free  from  official  formality  and  diyness, 
this  trifling  defect  is  more  than  compensated  by  his  accuracy,  can- 
dour, and  jubcral  feeling,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  sources  from 
whi(^  his  materials  axe  drawn.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  open  to 
European  readers  the  riches  of  this  unexplored  world,  to  which 
all  eyes  were  then  eagerly  turned,  as  a  store-house  of  wonders 
and  romance.  His  sketch  of  the  revolution,  and  the  subsequent 
series  of  civil  dissensions  up  to  1829,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  history.  Bullock  and  Lyon  are  amusing  travellers,  the  former 
with  much  homely  humour,  the  latter  with  a  clear,  easy,  and 
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Evely  narrative  style,  and  much  relish  for  natoial  beauties.  Recent 
seasons  have  been  unusually  prolific  of  works  on  Mezieo  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  among  all  these  records  of  travel,  we 
do  not  know  that  one  can  be  pointed  out  which  is  fidrly  diarge* 
able  with  the  crime  of  dulnees.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they 
have  been  fortuxuite  in  their  subject;  for  a  country  as  rich  in  strik«> 
ing  contrasts,  and  startling  novelties  of  character  and  manners,  as 
in  picturesque  natural  scenery,  furnishes  ample  matter  fer  descrip 
tion.  Of  the  wide  popularity  attained  by  *  Madame  Calderon'a 
Life  in  Mexico,'  we  need  not  speak;  it  is  an  accession  to  our  lite- 
rature^  and  in  our  opinion  the  best  book  of  travels  by  a  lady  which 
has  appeared  since  ^  Montague's  Letters/  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grace  and  humour  of  her  sketches  of  society,  the  rich  colouring 
of  her  descriptions  of  nature, — ^so  truthful  and  vivid,  that,  as  we 
read,  the  &mts  and  flowers  of  the  tropics  seem  to  breathe  their 
odours  and  array  their  lustrous  hues  around  us, — or  the  unflagging 
spirit  of  enjoyment  with  which  the  &ir  authoress  wings  her  way 
m>m  one  scene  of  ^eiy  to  another,  showing  us  Mexican  life  in  aU 
iXAfuncums^^  and  m  every  phase;  in  the  pauoce  and  the  hacienda, 
the  convent,  the  theatre,  the  buU-ring,  the  gambling-room,  rural 
festivities,  religious  ceremonies,  civic  celebrations,  or  revolutions. 
Yet  we  might  wish  her  less  predilection  for  pomp  and  power,  and 
more  real  sympathy  with  humanity  and  its  rights,  less  sentimen- 
tality and  more  earnestness.  The  American  dipbmatist,  Mr.  Brantss 
Ma^er,  is  always  entertaining  when  he  describes  what  he  has  him- 
sell  seen,  and  his  views  on  the  political  relations  of  Mexico  are 
sound  and  well* judged;  but  his  book  is  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
compiled  in  great  part  from  well-known  worb,  and  containing 
some  crude  speculation  on  Lidian  antiquity,  which  would  have 
been  better  omitted.  Muhlenpfordt's  work  is  the  most  complete 
account  of  modem  Mexico  extant.  He  has  been  much  indebted 
to  Humboldt,  as  well  as  to  Ward  and  the  English  writers,  but 
he  gives  us  a  mass  of  recent  information  as  to  the  politics  and 
commerce  of  Mexico;  and  on  the  topography  of  the  country,  to 
which  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted,  no  other  author 
has  approached  him  in  fiilness  and  minuteness.  There  is  not  a 
single  district  or  town  of  any  importance  as  to  which  he  does  not 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  wnole  stock  of  available  informalionL 
No  other  writer  on  Mexico  has  so  well  treated  the  extremely 

*  It  may  be  agweO  to  explain,  that  we  do  not  uetliis  term,  as  might  be  sn^ 
poBed  by  the  unwary,  in  its  gcientiflc  sense  of  ftmctkms,  bat  In  the  Spanish 
meaning,  which  makes  it  the  exact  eqmyalent  of  onr  homely  -vernacular  rotp, 
eridently  the  same  with  the  Swedish  cro,  unquiet,  disorder  or  dust—dk  venerable 
old  Gothic  word,  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  dust,  but  mean- 
ing noise,  or  tumults 
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intmstiiig  and  almost  untouched  subject  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  lace,  on  which  his  lon^  residence  in  the  country,  and 
ample  importunities  of  examination,  make  his  testimony  the  more 
valuable. 

**  It  IS  hardly  possible,"  he  says,  '<  to  judge  of  the  true  character  and 
inteQectual  eapadties  of  the  In^ao,  at  a  time  when  he  has  but  just 
partially  recorered  his  rights  as  man,  and  has  had  little  opportunity 
of  giving  independent  culture  to  his  mental  faculties.  Though  the 
CETic  oppression  under  which  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  held  the  copper- 
oolourea  race,  and  the  coloured  people  generally,  before  the  revolution, 
for  the  most  part  disappeared,  yet  their  emancipation  has,  as  yet,  only 
nominally  ti^en  place.  Hierarchical  oppression  has  yet  hardly  de- 
creased, and  the  clergy,  both  the  inferior  secular  priests  and  the  monks, 
who  hare  the  greatest  influence  over  the  Indians,  find  their  account  in 
declining  to  promote,  if  they  do  not  positively  retard,  their  intellectual 
development.  Time  only  can  inform  us  what  advantages  will  accrue 
to  the  Indians  from  the  new  order  of  things.  Up  to  this  time,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  boasted  civilisation  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  has  been  of  but  trifling  benent  to  them,  and  only  a 
trace  here  and  there  of  progress  to  an  amelioration  of  their  condition  is 
to  be  remarked.'' 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  a  striking  portrait: — 

''  The  Mexican  Indian  of  the  present  day,  is  generally  grave  and 
taciturn,  and  almost  sullen,  when  not  excited  by  music  and  intoxicating 
drinks  to  joviality  and  loquacity.  This  serious  character  may  be  re- 
marked even  in  the  children,  who  appear  more  knowing  at  the  age  of 
five  or  BIX,  than  those  of  northern  Europeans  at  that  of  nine  or  ten. 
But  this  aj^^earance  of  steadiness  is  by  no  means  consequent  on  a  quicker 
development  of  mind,  and  the  looks  of  these  young  people,  dejected  and 
void  of  all  the  cheerfulness  and  confidence  of  cmldren,  have  nothing 
that  gladdens.  GruflFness  and  reserve  appear  to  be  essential  features 
xi  the  Indian  character,  and  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  these 
quahtiea  were  implanted  in  them  exclusively  by  the  long  oppression 
which  weighed  down  the  Mexican  race,  first  under  their  nalive  rulers^ 
|md  afterwards  under  the  Spaniards;  since  they  recur  among  the 
aborigines  almost  universally  throughout  America,  even  where  these 
have  never  sufibred  any  curtailment  of  their  political  liberty.  To  that 
cause  may  rather  be  attributed  the  stubbornness  and  selfisnness  which 
constitate  a  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  the  present  Indians.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  move  an  Indian  to  any  thing  which  he  has  once 
xesdved  not  to  do.  Vehemence,  threats,  even  corporal  punishment^ 
are  of  as  litde  avail  as  the  offer  ofgold  or  reward;  persuasion,  en- 
tiaaties,  and  coaxmg  help  as  little.  The  Mexican  Indian  loves  to  give 
an  appearance  of  mystery  and  importance  to  his  most  indifferent  ae- 
&ns.  If  stirred  up  by  weighty  mterests,  he  breaks  his  customary 
nlence,  and  speaks  with  eneigy,  but  never  with  fire.  Jokes  are  as  rare 
with  him  a9  raillery  and  liw^ter;  I  never  heard  an  Indian  laugh 
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beartily,  eren  yrhen  excited  by  qpiiitaous  liquon^  BU  un^annod 
hardness  of  character  allows  liim  long  to  conceal  the.  passions  of  indig- 
nation and  vengeance.  No  sign  betrays  CBptenoally  the  6re  that  twM 
within,  until  it  suddenly  breads  out  with  terrible  and  uncontrollable 
Tiolenee.  In  this  condition  the  Indian  is  interned  to  practise  the  greatest 
cruelties,  the  most  fearful  crimes*  The  Mexican  aborigines  bear  always 
with  great  padence  the  taunts  which  the  whites  weire  fonnerly*  aud 
still  are,  apt  to  indulge  in  ac^nst  thenu  They  oppose  to  these  a  cua- 
ning,  which  they  dexterously  hide  under  a  highly  deceitfiil  semblance 
of  indifference  and  stupidity.  Despite  their  long  slavery,  despite  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  rob  the  Indians  o£  eyery  historical 
recollection,  they  have  by  no  means  forgotten  their  former  gieatnegs. 
They  know  right  well  that  they  were  once  sole  lords  of  the  Jand*  and 
that  those  Creoles  who  are  so  fond  of  calling  themselves  Americaoay 
are  but  the  sons  and  heirs  of  their  oppressors.  I  have  myself  fre- 
quently heard  Indians,  when  their  ordinary  reserve  has  been  overcome  by 
spirituous  liquors,  declare  that  they  were  the  true  masters  of  the  country, 
aud  all  others  mere  foreign  intruders;  and  that  if  the  Creoles  coold 
expel  the  Spaniards,  they  had  themselves  a  far  better  right  to  expel 
the  Creoles.  May  the  latter  be  taught  by  their  own  aonteness  to  grant 
tlie  Indians,  while  it  is  yet  time,  the  praotical  exercise  of  these  equal 
civic  rights  theoretically  conceded  to  them,  for  a  revolt  of  the  copper- 
coloured  natives  would  be  a  fearful  spectacle  I  Once  broken  out  on  one 
point,  it  would  quickly  spread  over  tbe  whole  country,  and  undoubtedly 
end  in  the  utter  extermination  of  the  whites." 

Connected  with  this  subject,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
information  Miihlenpfordt  has  amassed  in  the  topographical  por- 
tion of  his  work,  much  of  which  is  scarcely  elsewhere  to  be  found, 
we  will  quote  an  interesting  passage  from  his  account  of  Tlascala, 
the  territory  which  was  the  seat  of  the  old  Indian  republic,  whose 
inhabitants  became  so  famous  in  the  history  <^  the  conquest. 

''  Tlascala  was  one  of  the  first  Mexican  States  which  joined  the  foreign 
invaders  for  the  overthrow  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  it  is  well-known  what 
important  services  the  Tlascaltecs,  ever  the  faithful  allies  of  Cortes,  ren- 
dered to  him  in  his  undertaking.  After  the  conquest,  these  powerful 
confederates  were  the  objects  of  especial  vigilance  on  the  part  of  their 
conquerors,  and  the  Machiavelian  maxim  of '  divide  et  impera*  was  applied 
towards  them  in  a  certain  sense.  Strong  and  numerous  divisions  of 
Tlascaltecs  were  transplanted  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  other  quarters 
of  the  north  countr}%  to  settle  there,  and  by  persuasion  and  example  to 
civilise  and  reduce  under  Spanish  dominion  the  still  unsubdued  savage 
inhabitants.  Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  compiled  from  political 
motives  to  show  some  friendliness  and  gratitude  to  the  Tlascaltecs,  zealous 
for  freedom,  and  inclined  to  civil  divisions.  Hence  their  state  was  al- 
lowed to  subsist  in  its  entireness,  preserving  its  republican  constitution, 
but  under  Spanish  superiority,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
tribute,  in  the  first  instance  small.     The  country  was  governed  by  its 
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own  caeiqiie,  aq  Lidiaii,  with  four  alcaldes  as  assistants,  the  representa** 
^€8  of  the  former  chi6fiiof  the  fimr  quarten  of  the  town,  which  are  sUU 
nat&ed  as  they  were  hefere  the  conquest.*  The  cacique  was  imme- 
diately isuhordinate  to  tiie  auAeikcia  and  vice-king  of  Mexico^  and  had  the 
rank  and  piM^ge  of  a  royal  lieutenant  (Alferoz  Real).  According  to 
a  royal  decree  ofAprU  16,  iSSAt  tio  white  man  could  be  admitted  into  the 
nmnidpahty  of  Thiscala.  By  the  rerolution  the  former  privileges  of 
this  province  lost  their  importance,  having  partly  become  the  general 
rights  of  all  portions  of  the  republic,  and  pardy  ceased  to  be  compatible 
with  these ;  but  the  Tlascidtecs  held  themselves  entitled  to  claim  com- 
pensaliiott  for  their  los^  and  demanded  as  such  their  political  independence. 
The  populitaon  being  too  small  to  form  a  separate  state,  the  province 
was  obliged  to  Be  content  with  being  placed  as  a  so-called  territory, 
preserving  the  most  important  of  its  ancient  institutions,  under  the  im- 
mediate superiority  of  ttte  general  congress.'* 

TIascala,  vtrhose  Indians  are  sdd  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
lofty  and  regular  figures,  animation,  and  energy,  has  not  been 
visited,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  by  any  modem  traveller,  though 
enough  might  probably  be  found  to  repay  the  researches  of  an 
enthusiastic  antiquanan.  We  cannot  help  pointing  out,  as  among 
ihe  desiderata  of  nistorical  literature,  a  good  history  of  the  settle* 
xnent  of  Mexico,  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  and  of  the  admini** 
stration  of  the  viceroys  up  to  the  revolution.  Upon  the  former 
subjeot  we  had  expected  some  light  from  the  recent  work  of  Mr. 
Prescott;  but  he  seems  to  suppose  that  the  conquest  ended  with 
the  reductioti  of  the  capital,  wnere  he  has,  most  imwarrantably  we 
think,  and  to  the  injury  of  hia  owa  reputation  as  a  historian,  stopped 
short.  Madame  dalderon  mentions  that  Senor  Cuevas,  keeper  of 
the  archives  of  Mexico,  had  composed  a  long  and  elaborate  history 
of  the  viceroys,  which  was  stolen  or  destroyed  in  one  of  the  late 
revolutions.  Very  much  also  remains  to  be  done  for  the  explora* 
tion  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  in  particular  that  portion  of  it 
lying  between  California  and  New  Mexico,  which  is  only  nomi- 
nally subject  to  her  authority,  and  remains  in  undisturbea  posses- 
sion of  the  Indians.  Large  tracts  of  this  immense  region  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  traversed  by  a  man  of  European  race,  and  the 
uncertain  rumours  which  wandering  missionaries  and  hunters 
have  furnished  as  to  the  portions  they  have  visited,  whet  our  cu- 
lio^ty  as  to  its  internal  condition.  It  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
earth  which  the  darkness  still  hanging  over  it,  and  the  traditional 
greatness  of  its  in<UgenoQS  race  of  inhabitants,  combine  to  invest  with 
an  aspect  of  mystery  and  romance.  Here  it  is  possible  the  remains 
of  the  Azte(»,  left  behind  in  their  migration  to  the  south,  may  yet 
be  traced.     On  the  banks  of  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Zaguananas, 

*  Its  population  is  stated  to  hare  then  been  100,000;  it  has  now  sunk  to  4000. 
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ruins  of  ancient  cities  or  palaces,  and  inhabited  towns  resembling 
in  structure  and  arrangement  the  remains  of  Aztec  architecture  in 
Mexico,  are  said  to  Imve  been  found  by  tlie  missionaries.  The 
Indians  possessing  this  country  are  still  unconverted  and  unsub- 
dued; their  religion  and  customs  are  unknown,  and  by  an  exami- 
nation of  these  much  light  would  very  probably  be  thrown  upon 
the  mythology  and  character  of  the  Aztecs.  Even  in  the  long- 
Bettled  territory  of  the  republic  there  are  Indian  villages  in  various 
quarters,  as  Acapantzingo,  near  Cuemavaca,  not  100  miles  firom 
tne  capital,  whose  inhabitants  preserve  their  own  blood,  laws,  and 
customs  free  from  foreign  admixture,  are  governed  by  caciques 
of  their  own,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  intercourse  with  the 
Spaniards.  Mr.  Stephens  heard  of  an  Indian  city^  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  south,  unvisited  by  white  men;  similar  reports  may  be 
heard  among  the  natives  of  rem.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
as  to  the  truth  of  these  rumours;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  may  poa- 
ably  be  true — and  this,  we  think,  cannot  be  denied — ^to  induce  an 
eager  desire  that  the  obscurity  in  which  so  great  a  part  of  the 
American  continent  is  still  wrapped  may  speedily  be  dispdled. 
As  some  earnest  of  what  an  industrious  search  may  be  expected  to 
produce,  let  our  readers  take,  on  the  authority  of  Miihlenpfordti 
the  following  wild  scene  of  Indian  necrology: — 

<*  In  the  state  of  Durango,  especially  in  the  yet  entirely  unknown 
tract  called  the  Bolson  de  ]^pixni,  many  connderable  relics  ot  antiquity, 
important  for  the  old  history  of  the  countiy,  are  probably  hidden.  It  was 
here  that  in  the  summer  of  1838,  an  extremely  remarkable  old  Indian  place 
of  sepulture  was  discovered.  Among  the  few  establishments  which  enter- 
prising settlers  have  founded  in  that  teiritory,  overrun  by  savage  Indians, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  estate  of  San  Juan  de  Casta  on  its 
western  border,  eighty-six  lei^^s  north  of  the  town  of  Durango.  Don 
Juan  Plores,  the  proprietor  of  this  estate,  was  taking  a  ramble  one  day 
with  several  companions  in  the  Bolson,  far  towards  the  east,  when  he 
remarked  an  entrance  into  a  cave  on  the  side  of  a  moimtain.  He  went 
in  and  saw,  as  he  supposed,  a  great  number  of  wild  Indians  sitting  round 
in  dlence  on  the  ground  of  the  cave.  Flores  rushed  in  affright  from 
the  cave  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  his  companions.  These  took 
the  whole  for  imagination,  nowhere  observing  any  footpath  or  trace  to 
show  that  any  one  had  visited  the  spot.  They  entered  the  cave  wiih 
lighted  pine-spUnts.  The  sight  that  met  theur  eyes  was  more  than  a 
thousand  corpses  in  an  entire  state,  the  hands  folded  under  the  knees, 
sitting  on  the  ground.  The^  were  dad  in  a  kmd  of  mantie  excellenily 
woven,  and  wrought  of  the  nbres  of  a  bastard  aloe,  indigenous  in  tiiese 
regions,  named  lechuguilla,  with  bands  and  scarGi  of  cUfferent  variegated 
stnffiu  Their  ornaments  were  strings  of  small  fruit-stones,  with  balls 
formed  of  bone,  ear-rings,  and  thin  cylindrical  bones  polished  and  gUt. 
Their  sandaJs  were  woven  of  a  kind  of  liana." 
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^  Mexico  emerged  fiom  the  struggles  of  the  revolution,  vdth 
little  or  no  change  in  the  institutions  that  have  the  most  important 
influence  in  regmating  national  life,  and  forming  national  character. 
A  federal  commonwealth,  she  retained  much  oiner  old  monarchical 
organisation,  and  under  the  guise  of  republican  simplicity  hides 
the  trapping  of  regal  and  oligarchical  pomp.  Her  church  is  richly 
endoweo,  though  not,  perhaps,  beyond  the  religious  wants  of 
the  population;  but  the  monstrous  ineauality  with  which  its 
revenues  are  distributed  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  eccle- 
siastical establishment  in  the  world,  not  even  in  that  of  Eng- 
land. Her  army  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  public  neces- 
fflties,  and  the  proprietary  aristocracy  is  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  opulent  in  the  world.  The  causes  of  this  state  of 
ihinjgs  are  obvious.  The  Mexican  revolution  was  lighted  up  and 
carried  on  under  priestly  influence  and  sanction,  and  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  army;  nor  has  there  yet  sprung  up 
any  enlightened  public  opinion  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
power  thus  tlurown  into  the  hands  of  these  bodies.  Both  the 
army  and  the  church,  however,  are  now  recruited  from  the  de- 
mocracy, whilst  under  the  old  system  they  were  aristocratic  pre- 
serves. The  great  incubus  on  the  national  resources,  and  the 
origin  of  those  financial  embarrassments  into  which  Mexico  is 
plunged,  is  the  enormous  expense  of  the  military  force.  In  1840, 
It  consisted  of  35,000  men,  and  absorbed  8,000^000  of  dollars 
oat  of  a  revenue  not  amounting  to  13,000,000;  whilst  under 
Santa  Anna's  administration,  the  outlay  on  accotmt  of  this  branch 
of  the  public  service  was  considerably  increased.  To  reduce  the 
army,  to  curtail  the  superfluous  riches  of  the  church,  to  adopt  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  measure  of  subdividing  landed  property, 
which  would  call  forth  the  energies  and  elevate  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  her  population,  would  have  been  a  legislative  scheme 
befitting  a  wise  and  patriotic  statesman,  if  Mexico  had  ever  really 
possessed  one;  and  would  speedily  raise  her  from  her  present  sta- 
tionary and  inert  condition,  into  one  of  healthful  activity  and 
progress.  Of  the  effects  of  the  latter  measure,  when  tried  upon  a 
sm^  scale,  Mlihlenpfordt  gives  a  remarkable  instance,  which  con- 
Tindngly  demonstrates  the  potency  of  the  remedy.  In  the  de- 
partment of  Orizaba,  the  increase  of  population  has  led  to  the 
aiviidon  <A  extensive  estates  formerly  belonging  to  the  munid- 
pefities  among  a  number  of  small  proprietors,  mough  we  are  not 
informed  by  what  process  or  upon  what  conditions,  except  that 
the  partilion  was  made  in  a  strictly  legal  form,  and  that  each  par- 
ticipant became  the  possessor  in  fee  simple. 

^  New  divisions,'^  he  continues,  '*  at  tiie  convenience,  and  by  the 
free  conaent  of  those  interested,  followed  the  first;  small  properties 
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were  enlarged  and  laxger  diminished;  the  spirit  of  private  speeula* 
tion  fastened  on  estates  withdrawn  from  Ae  mortmain  teoure  of  the 
oorporadons;  a  new  class  of  landed  proprietors  arose,  new  estabBsh- 
ments  and  enterprises  of  every  kind  were  undertaken,  and  the  beneficial 
results  appeared  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  The  conditton  of  the 
lower  orders  of  people  was  speedily  improved ;  the  neoeteffies  of  hk 
became  cheaper;  the  dwelUngs  were  enlarged  and  beautified,  new 
watei^works  constructed,  mulb^ry  and  olive  plantations  formed.  Those 
of  sugar  and  tobacco  have  considerably  increased,  while  the  maise-«rc^ 
esceed  the  wants  of  the  locality." 

With  such  privileged  classes  holding  in  their  hands  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  no  middle  class  which  could  counterbalance  their 
weight,  and  a  population  ignorant  to  the  last  degree,  impulsiTe, 
and  totally  unaccustomed  to  self-government,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  pubhc  hberties  should  nave  been  surrendered  to  be  the 
sport  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  whose  selfish  and  unprincipled 
ambition  availed  itself  of  the  support  of  the  anti-pjopular  elementa 
we  have  pointed  out.  The  weight  of  the  sword  in  Mexico  was 
demonstrated,  fatally  for  its  peace  and  prosperity,  by  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  revolution,  ana  afterwards  by  the  events  of  No- 
vember and  December,  1828;  when  Pedraza,  head  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party  or  Escoceces,  having  been  constitutionally  elected 
president,  the  Torkinos,*  or  pseudo-democrats,  took  up  arms  to 
annul  his  election,  and  the  installation  of  their  candidate,  General 
Guerrero,  was  celebrated  amidst  the  orgies  of  apronunciamento,  in 
which  the  city  of  Mexico,  abandoned  for  the  better  part  of  a  day 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  its  mob  of  leperos,  was  given  over  to 
the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage.  The  events  of  mis  year,  too 
plainly  revealing  the  anarchical  passions  by  which  the  country  was 
torn,  encouraged  the  Spanish  government  to  make  an  attempt  for 
the  recovery  of  its  foileited  ascendency;  and  an  invading  army 
under  General  Barradas  disembarked  from  the  Havannah,  July 
27th,  1829,  on  the  coast  near  Tampico.  Guerrero,  who  was 
a  Zambo,  or  man  of  mixed  Indian  and  African  blood,  and  popular 
from  that  circumstance  with  the  coloured  races,  showed  but  little 
of  his  old  revolutionary  energy;  and  though  armed  by  congress 
with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  assembly  of  troops  and  the  de- 
portation of  the  ola  Spaniards,  remained  inactive  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  The  danger  was  averted  by  the  activity  of  Santa 
Anna,  then  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  who  collected  a  force  of 
several  thousand  men,  routed  the  enemy,  and  obliged  them  to 
capitulate,  before  the  government  troops  had  rendezvoused  at 

*  The  names  of  theie  factions  were  derived  from  two  politico-matODic  dubs,  or 
lodges,  one  of  which  was  8uppofled«  on  what  aooonnt  does  not  appear,  to  be  of  So^ 
tish  origin;  the  other  was  affiliated  to  an  aMociation  in  New  York,  and  influenoel 
by  Mr.  roinsett,  formerly  American  minister  in  Mexico. 
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2jla|».  ,  The  legislatareft  of  tbe  states  of  Yucatan  and  Tabasco, 
pxoYoked  by  the  unbeoilit^  of  the  administration,  declared  in 
mvoYu;  ol  a  central  constitutional  government,  and  requested  Santa 
Anna  to  piaoe  himflelf  ai  llie  head  of  the  movement  IW  nropoBEd, 
however,  finkd  of  obtsbni^  any  genend  tupposl^  and  the  com- 
ZBaaden  (tf  the  ^orenunent  troops,  assembled  at  Xalapa,  who  weie 
in  theEseooeoe  mteresi,  altered  into  anagveement  pledsing  than* 
adres  to  vestofre  the  obnstitution  and  laws  of  the  repabnc  to  their 
original  purity*  The  result  was,  the  annulment  of  the  iUegal 
eleraw  of  Guerrero,  and  the  committal  of  the  executive  powers 
to  the  Vice-President  Bustamante;  but  the  interests  of  Pedraza, 
who  was  eiearly  entitled  to  the  presidency,  in  this  view  of  affairs, 
were  £br  the  time  forgotten.  All  the  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Yucatan,  which  adhered  to  its  former  sentiments,  and  con- 
tinued at  variance  with  the  general  government,  intimated  their 
afioeptance  of  the  Plan  of  ^lapa,  as  this  convention  was  termed. 
In  tne  couzae  of  the  year  1830,  several  risings  of  the  military  oc- 
curred and  were  suppressed;  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  was  the 
deposed  President  Guerrero,  who  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  government,  tried  by  court-mar^  at  Oajaca,  and  shot.  The 
'new  administration  had  not  a  more  easy  tenure  than  its  prede- 
cessors.^ In  January,  1832,  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  influenced 
by  the  intrigues  of  Santa  Anna,  pronounced  against  the  govern- 
ment, on  pretence  that  they  had  unduly  favoured  the  old  Spani- 
ards, expelled  by  a  decree  of  cor^ess  under  Guerrero's  presidency, 
and  intrigued  against  the  independence  of  Mexico;  they  dfe- 
manded,  Ekewise,  the  recall  of  General  Pedraza,  who  had  retired 
to  the  United  States,  and  his  reinstatement  in  the  chief  magis- 
tiacy  imtil  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  Santa  Anna  put 
himself  at  their  head,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  lay  down 
bis  arms  until  a  new  congress  should  meet,  and  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  government  since  its  acces^on  to  power  by  the 
plan  of  Xalapa.  A  bloody  civil  war  ensued,  which  was  termi- 
nated at  the  beginning  of  1833  by  the  reconciliation  of  Busta« 
mante  and  Santa  Anna,  and  their  agreement  to  recall  Pedraza, 
who  accordingly  returned  from  exile,  and  filled  the  presidency 
during  the  bnef  remainder  of  his  term.  Santa  Anna  was 
elected  to  succeed  him,  but  scarcely  had  he  entered  office  when  a 
centralist  insurrection  broke  out,  the  pretence  of  which  was  an  act 
passed  by  oo^ress  for  the  regulation  of  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
^tronage.  This  was  suppressed  for  the  moment,  and  the  execu- 
tive power  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Gomez  Farias,  a  man 
of  strong  and  sincere  democratic  opinions,  during  a  temporary 
lelnement  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  estate  of  Mango  de  Ckva  near 
Xalapa,  the  motive  assigned  for  which  was  a  wish  to  arrange 
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his  private  affaiis.  This  was  a  step  to  which  he  resorted  at  cri- 
tical moments  in  the  fluctuation  of  politics  in  order  to  ^ain  tu&e 
to  watch  events,  and  le-appear  on  the  stage  to  throw  hui  weight 
into  the  scale,  which  seemed  likelj  to  xHiepondemte.  Ga»* 
gress  now  prooeeded  to  discuss  a  measure  for  the  appropriatioa 
of  part  of  the  monastic  estates  to  the  payment  of  the  natiiwiai 
debt.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  new  centralist  outbxeak,  in- 
stigated bv  the  priesthood,  under  G^aeial  Bravo, 

Santa  Anna  had  hitherto  been  r^ardedas  the  leader  of  the  fede* 
ralistSy  with  whom  he  generally  acted,  though  his  conduct  in  the 
latter  part  of  1829  had  sufficiently  shown  that  he  was  only  to  be 
counted  upon  so  long  as  he  could  make  them  subserve  tne  par- 
poses  of  lus  ambition.  Now  that  the  tide  seemed  setting  in 
the  opposite  direction,  he  suddenly  abandoned  that  party,  and 
declared  his  adhesion  to  the  centiahsts,  dissolving  the  congress  by 
an  unconstitutional  assumption  of  power.  A  new  congress  laet 
in  July,  1835,  and  passea  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  the 
central  form  of  government,  with  a  president  eligible  for  eight 
years,  and  re-eligible  for  life;  a  senate  consistang  of  six:  ceneralB 
and  six  bishops,  named  by  the  president;  aboUtion  of  the  state 
legislatures,  and  their  conversion  into  military  {^efectures.  The 
result  was  the  separation  of  Texas,  Yucatan  stiU  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  general  ^vemment,  and  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  northern  provinces,  not  qdeted 
without  much  bloodshed  in  Zacatecas  and  Durango.  Santa 
Anna  lost  his  army  and  his  liberty  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
April  22,  1836,  and  when  released  by  the  humanity  of  1^ 
Texian  president,  Houston,  found  that  he  had  iiietrievab^ 
forfeited  his  popularity  with  his  countrymen.  He  had  been 
suspended  firom  the  exercise  of  his  functions  during  his  acti- 
vity, by  a  decree  of  congress,  and  did  not  recover  them  on 
his  liberation;  the  friends  of  Bustamante  having  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  opportune  disgrace  of  his  rival,  to  elect  him  to  the 
presidency.  Under  the  new  administration  occurred  the  fede- 
ralist pronunciamento  of  1840,  in  Mexico,  imder  General  Uix^t 
and  Gomez  Farias,  of  which  we  have  so  graphic  a  description 
in  the  letters  of  Madame  Galderon.  In  1841  occurred  that  of 
Guadalaxara  under  Paredes,  which,  after  some  bloodless  military 
promenades,  terminated  in  the  abdication  of  Bustamante,  Santa 
Anna  bein^  invested  with  dictatorial  power  for  the  re-modeUii^ 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  to  this  arrange- 
ment the  people  were  no  parties;  it  had  been  brou^t  about 
by  private  contract  between  the  rival  chie&,  while  we  pubfic 
had  remained  idle  spectators  of  the  issue.  The  acute  and  intelligent 
observer  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  witnessed  the  entry  of 
Santa  Anna  into  the  capital  afler  the  condusion  of  the  plan  of 
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l^Kmbaya,  and  saw  hk  public  appearance  at  the  theatre,  and  on 
oAer  ocoaaons.  Not  a  single  yiva  greeted  his  triumph;  indif- 
ference or  averson  were  the  onhr  fedlings  common  to  the  mass 
of  the  poblic  A  oonrenlion  elected  by  &e  municipal  bodies 
was  tetumedj  to  agree  on  a  new  constitutional  scheme;  but  as 
it  did  not  show  the  doe  measure  of  subserviency,  it  was  dissolved, 
sad  a  junta  of  notables,  composed  of  his  own  creatures,  was 
oanvened  in  December,  1842.  The  result  was  the  promu^ation 
of  the  scheme  known  as  the  ^  Bases  o{  political  oi^nisation  of 
Ike  Mexican  republic/  a  compromise  between  the  federalist  and 
centralist,  or  umtarian  jninciple,  more  equitable  than  might 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  which  seemed 
to  give  promise  of  a  moderate  and  constitutional  administration. 
The  events  of  the  last  winter,  which  attended  the  overthrow  of 
Us  power,  and  the  return  of  the  moderate  party  to  office,  are 
flftffl  fresh  in  the  recoUectian  of  our  readers,  and  it  would  be 
ifvrj  unprintable  to  enter  on  a  minute  discussion  of  them.  Re- 
^Rokition  was  again  b^un  by  Paredes,  the  Commandant  of  Grua- 
dakxaza,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  discontented  with 
ihe  results  of  die  pronundamento  of  1841,  from  which  he  derived 
no  acoesnon  of  power  or  consequence,  ihou^h  it  was  supposed 
at  the  time  that  most  men  would  have  ramer  seen  him  presi- 
dent than  either  Bustamante  or  Santa  Anna.  He  is  a  man  of 
Ubend  views,  in  &vour  of  religious  toleration,  and  granting  per* 
BDEBion  to  fi»eigners  to  hold  property, — a  favourite  scheme  with 
liie  northern  departments,  who  are  conscious  that  their  interests 
Ittve  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  south,  and  their  immense 
xesouroes  left  undeveloped  by  the  exclusive  and  anti-sodal  policy 
fidlowed  by  ihe  centralists,  who  have  ever  cherished  a  truly 
Spanish  hatred  of  foreigners.  K  we  are  to  believe  the  charges 
advanced  in  the  November  manifesto  of  Paredes,  and  subse- 
quently enfcnced  against  him,  Santa  Anna  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  corrupt  and  tyrannical  rulers  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times;  embezzslement  and  ^ulation  of  the  public  funds  have 
been  carried  cm  under  his  auspices  to  an  enormous  extent.  For 
die  ol^er  charges  of  jobbing  military  patronage,  financial  embar- 
XBasment,  and  disorder  in  the  public  offices,  Santa  Anna  is  no  more 
lesponfiiUe  than  any  of  his  predecessors  of  the  government.  But 
liis  obstinate  petmstence  in  theXexian  war,  the  extorted  contribution 
of  four  millions  levied  for  its  support,  and  enforced  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  exaction,  the  waste  of  the  public  resources  in  the  discre- 
£table  hostilities  with  Yucatan,  and  the  odium  justly  incurred 
by  Santa  Anna,  as  the  main  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  dis- 
turber of  the  countrV}  during  the  last  twelve  years,  are  causes 
Bnffijdent  to  account  lor  the  outburst  of  public  indignation  which 
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has  hurled  him  from  power.  As  to  infraciions  of  the  oomitilutiott, 
it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  any  public  man  in  Mexico,  who 
IS  not  chargeable  with  them.  We  do  not  regard  Santa  AsAa 
as  much  more  ^Ity  than  his  rivals,  but  we  do  not  lament  his 
fall,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  been  replaced  by  a  govern*- 
ment  formed  of  men  of  principle  and  integrity;  who,  thoqgii 
some  of  them  are  untried  or  oi  limited  experience,  are  not  per- 
sonally obnoxious  to  any  great  bod^  of  their  countrymen  by 
the  parts  they  have  hitherto  nlayed  in  the  political  arena*^  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  tney  will  exhibit  greater  adminii- 
trative  vigour  and  capacity  than  their  fallen  oppon^t. 

Santa  Anna  has  twice  held  the  destinies  of  Mexieo  in  his 
hands,  in  1835  and  1841,  and  on  each  occasion  shown  himself 
unequal  to  the  trial.  Never  had  ruler  a  nobler  field  for  the 
gratification  of  an  exalted  philanthropy,  or  the  exercise  of  legis- 
lative skill,  in  healing  the  wounds  of  civil  war,  and  givmg 
peace  and  prosperity  to  his  country  under  the  protecting  s^s 
of  a  strong  government.  Among  such  a  population,  accustomed 
to  command,  supine  and  ignorant,  heedless  of  the  restraints  of 
moral  discipline  and  self-control,  it  admits  of  doubt,  whether 
the  central  form  of  republicanism  would  not  be  best  adapted  to 
their  wants  and  character,  as  well  as  to  their  comprehenaon. 
The  federal  system  of  the  ITnited  States  requires  for  its  opeta* 
tion,  defective  as  that  has  been  proved  to  be,  an  energetic,  in- 
telligent, and  informed  community;  but  in  Mexico,  a  govern* 
ment  justly  administered,  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  at  once 
competent  and  well-intentioned,  would  have  been  blessed  in  the 
insurement  of  present  repose,  and  the  preparation  of  a  happier 
future.  But  never  was  there  a  more  signal  exhibition  of  in- 
capacity for  any  of  the  nobler  purposes  of  statesmanship  than 
has  been  witnessed  in  Santa  Anna.  Boasting  himself  the 
Napoleon  of  the  New  World,*  he  was  foiled  shamefully  at  San 
Jacinto  by  a  force  not  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  his  own,  and 
was  reduced  to  beg  abjectly  for  life  from  men  whoso  dearest 
relatives  he  had  butchered,  and  whom  he  had  threatened  with 
a  like  fate  if  they  fell  into  his  power.  His  administration 
satisfied  not  one  of  the  national  reouirements,  and  only  aggra- 
vated the  embarrassments  into  which  Mexico  has  been  thrown  by 
a  long  course  of  civil  dissension  and  misrule.    His  fall  has  been 

complete  and  irretrievable, — Zcvr  yap  fifyakas  yKtto-tras  tcoforovs  vMp- 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  which  has  succeeded 
him  will  see  the  necessity  of  staying,  by  firm   and  vigorous 

*  When  taken  priMmer  by  the  Tezians,  and  hitroduced  to  their  president, 
Hooston,  his  yain-giorions  exclamation  was:  '  You  may  esteem  yourself  fbrtu- 
aa^  in  haying  conquered  the  Napoleon  of  the  Kew  Wond.' 
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\  of  cefoYm^  the  progress  of  internal  disorganisation^  and 
the  advanehig.  wave  of  foreign  aggression,  wUcn  threatens  to 
OTcrwIiehnr  tl^,  Mexico  has  hitherto  seemed  unable  either  to 
gOTcm  or  defoad  Itself,  and,  if  it  escape  domestic  tyranny,  is  in  peril 
of  foreign  dismemhennent.  Texas  and  Yucatan  have  for  ever 
Separated  fk-om  the  confederacy,  and  the  northern  provinces  have 
more  than  once  within  the  last  ten  years  attempted  to  follow  their 
jexamploi.  Armijo  set  up,  as  Kendal  informs  us,  a  separate  tyranny 
in  New  Mexieo,  scarce  yet  suppressed.  The  incursions  of  the 
Indifin^  in  the  states  of  Chihuanua,  Durango,  and  Cohi^uiky 
are  becoming  %v^  year  mote  formidable;  the  inhabitants  are 
left  without  protection  against  their  attacks,  and  the  latter  state 
has^  in  ooasequence  recently  given  notice  of  refusal  to  pay  its 
quota  of  taxation  to  the  general  government.  The  latest 
accounts  further  inform  us,  tmt  the  Yankee  squatters  and  sym- 
pathisers of  Califomia  have  driven  out  the  Mexican  governor 
and  hicr  guard,  and  intend  to  deal  with  that  magnificent  pro* 
vinee,  remote  from  and  almost  unknown  to  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, as  they  did  with  Texas.  Disaffection  to  the  general 
government  pervades  all  the  northern  and  western  states,  and 
tnere  seems  an  increased  probability  of  their  separation,  espe- 
mlly  if  the  federal  system  be  again  adopted  by  the  congress. 
Bai  if  the  present  cabinet  of  Mexico  be  composed  of  men, 
who  will  bololy  look  the  difficulties  of  the  country  in  the  face, 
and  set  themselves  to  apply  effectual  remedies,  abandoning  the 
chimerical  hope  of  recovering  Texas,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  task  of  restoring  order,  purifying  their  vicious  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  elevating  tne  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  there  is  yet  a  chance  that  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico 
may  be  averted,  and  that  the  American  vulture,  which  waits 
to  swoop  upon  its  lifeless  carcase,  may  be  disappointed  of  its 

In  this  good  work,  we  trust  they  will  have  the  aid  of  the 
Britbh  government  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  will 
acquiesce  in  the  occupation  of  Califomia  by  the  Americans, 
88  we  have  in  that  of  Texas.  The  views  of  the  United  States 
have  long  been  directed  to  that  beautiful  and  fertile  territory, 
with  its  immense  line  of  sea-coast,  and  noble  harbours,  un- 
rivalled on  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  continent.  An 
active  minister,  who  had  a  forecast  of  the  future,  might  secure 
it  as  an  appendage  to  Oregon,  our  unquestionable  right  to  which 
is  too  clear  to  be  surrendered.  The  Mexicans  would  not  be 
sorry  to  part  with  it  to  us  upon  fair  terms.  But  tliis  is  a  degree 
of  ene^v  that  may  be  vainly  expected  from  the  nerveless  hands 
to  which  the  direction  of  our  foreign  relations  is  at  present 
confided* 
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Art.  IV.— La  Revue  NatweOe.    Nos.  11.,  HI.,  and  IV.    1845, 
Paris.    (London,  Jeffs.) 

The  '  Reyne  Nouvelle'  declares  itself  to  be  an  attempt  to  imitate 
the  English  Quarterlies;  or  rather  to  carry  out  we  princiides 
which  distinguish  the  Review  from  the  Newspaper,  it  is  not 
always  fair  to  judge  of  books  according  to  their  titleSy  nor  of  pe* 
riodicals  according  to  their  prospectuses;  we  mfty*  therefore,  al>> 
stain  from  inquiring  how  far  the  numbers  of '  La  Kevue  Nouvelle^.' 
abeady  published,  bear  out  the  promises  which  ware  offisred  in  its 
prospectus.  A  slight  survey  of  the  state  of  literary  journals  in 
X  ranee  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  claims  of  the  new  oomar, 
by  enabling  us  to  answer  the  question  always  meeting  a  new*pe* 
nodical:  Is  it  wanted? 

The  '  Revue  Fran^aise'  and  the  '  Revue  Encydopedique' 
having  been  for  some  years  discontinued,  the  *  Revue  dea  Deux 
Mondes'  and  the  *  Revue  de  Paris'  w^e  ihe  sole  Hterary  joumak; 
and  as  the  *  Revue  de  Paris'  was  much  more  like  our  mafiazinea, 
and  altogether  of  a  slighter  character  than  the  '  Deux  Mondes/ 
the  latter  may  for  a  long  time  be  said  to  have  monopdised  the 
field  of  serious  periodical  literature.  Those  were  the  gloriocB 
days  of  the  ^  Revue.'  Not  only  the  first  men  in  philosophy* 
history,  criticism,  and  political  economy,  were  seen  writing  in  it: 
the  most  popular  novehsts^  and  the  most  admired  poets,  were  also 
amon^t  its  contributors.  By  the  side  of  C!ousin,  Remusat,  Jouf* 
bcf^j  Visard,  Saint-Beuve,  Gustavo  Planche,  Au^ustin  Thierry, 
Saint-Marc-Grirardin,  Duve^er  de  Haurume,  Midiel  GhevaHer, 
Lerminier,  Marmier,  Rossi,  and  othara — ^men  who  knew  how  to 
invest  serious  lucubrations  with  the  graces  of  style — ^were  to  be 
found  George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Balzac,  G.  de  Bernard, 
A.  Dumas,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  A.  Briseuz,  Gh.  Nodier,  M^ry, 
&c.  The  '  Revue'  then  was  a  valuable  work.  It  had  the  learn- 
ing and  careful  writing  of  the  best  articles  in  Endlisix  Reviews, 
together  with  novels,  teles,  and  poems,  such  as  rarefy,  if  ever,  ap* 
peared  in  English  Magazines.  Its  fortnightly  appearance  was 
lUBt  frequent  enough  to  Keep  it  au  cowcad;  at  the  same  time  the 
interval  between  each  two  successive  numbers  was  sufficiently 
YoTk^  to  prevent  the  precipitation  inevitable  in  newspaper  writing 
«id  to  enable  the  writers  to  bestow  the  requisite  attention  on  tiieir 
style.  We  confess  this  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  happiest 
union  of  qualities  and  circumstances  in  the  history  of  periodtcala. 
But  it  was  doomed  to  suffer  a  severe  shock. 

M.  Buloz,  the  proprietor,  could  not  keep  on  good  terms  with 
his  most  popular  contributors.    One  by  one  they  fell  o£    He 
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exEfeerteined  the  yerj  ridiculoiia^  but  veiy  common  notion,  that  t]ie 
anihois  vere  more  mdelxted  to  him,  than  he  to  them:  in  a  word, 
he  fimcaed  they  could  not  do  without  him.  He  was  nniptftlrATU 
first,  Balac,  then  George  Sand,  then  Domas,  left  him;  oth^s 
q^Buckkj  {oOaweL  The  result  was  that  the  '  Beroe' wm  left  to  its 
ktesatme  and  philosophy,  while  the  newspapers  eagerly  caught  up 
the  norreiflBt,  and  toixed  teuilletoBiB  intoimi^ 
tire  portaoms  of  the*  Bevue.'  This  wi«  a  sad  blow  to  the  circulation 
of  the  latter;  another  swift^  followed.  The  '  Kevue  Independ- 
ante'  was  established,  with  uec»^  Sand  as  the  leading  oontribu« 
tor;  Hexre  Le»Niz  as  the  p1nk$ofhe;  and  Louis  Visidot  (the 
admizable  tnmslator  of  *  Don  Quixote,'  and  the  husband  of  Pan» 
line  Ganda)  as  critic  on  art.-  George  Sand's  novels  of  '  Horace,' 
and  ^  CkxBSodo'  would  have  been  enough  to  insure  the  success  of 
any  review.  But  the  success  of  the  '  Independante'  was  in  a 
fiieat  degree  hampered  by  the  humanitarian  doctrines  of  Fierre 
Looiiz.  Fcitanately,  the  philosopher  resigned  in  time.  Hie 
^  Bevue'  now  nnmbm  some  important  names  amongst  its  conr 
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M.  BttloB,  seeing  the  mistake  he  had  committed,  endeavoured  to 
recstify  it.  He  turned  the  'Bevue  de  Paris'  (which  was  also  his) 
into  a  newspiqier  aj^pearing  three  times  a  wed:;  but  the  qie* 
cnhtkm  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  '  Bevue  de  Pariis'  is  now  no 
more.  M.  Bulos  has  the  credit  of  bdng  considerably  illiteratei 
thoi^  profnaetorcf  two  revues, '  dont  il  est  i'mne,'  saia  M.  Hard, 
witk  ezqniaite  felicity,  '  avee  f  attention  habUe  de  n'en  £tre  jamais 
taprU^  Bttt,  iUitenile  or  not,  he  is  a  man  of  ocmsiderable  tact 
and  readiness,  as  hb  sneoess  in  life  plainly  shows:  for  though  ori- 
ginally only  a  printer's  f<»emttn,  he  has  fouxided  cme  of  the  first 
periodscala  m  Efurope  by^  his  own  exertions,  and  conducted  it  for 
fifteen  years.  Itia  in  vain  that  his  detractors  endeavour  to  explain 
diis,  by  saying  that  he  sold  himself  to  the  ministry.  This  maybe 
true,  yei  not  a&ct  his  elevemess.  How  many  thousands  are  tncoe 
eaadOhfr  wiBii^  to  sell  themselves,  but  who  find  no  buyers  I  If 
IL  Buloz  was  boufi^t,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  worth 
paying  for.  Hie  cause  of  his  success  must  lie  elsewhere  than  in 
a  mere  easiaess  of  conscieace.  Besides,  the  fact  of  sale  is  not 
proved;  so  fisur  from  being  proved  is  it,  that  the  rumour  in  manj 
qnaxteaa  ia  that  he  has  receal^  sold  his  *  Bevue'  entirdly,  and  sold  it 
to  die  govcsnment^  This  rumour  has  a  colour  of  proMbility  given 
to  it  by  the  retun  of  certain  writers,  whose  names  have  not  figured 
in  its  pa^  for  years,  and  who  are  all  ministerial.  The  whole 
question  is,  however,  of  no  importance  to  us. 

The  *  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  having  lost  one  great  dement 
of  popularity,  had  cmly  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  its  other 
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resources.  This  it  has  done.  It  is  now  not  so  widdljr  circidateiL 
It  is  more  exclusively  serious.  It  addresses  itseli  to  another 
audience;  but  if  it  continues  to  keep  its  present  aim  stesdily  ia 
view,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  securing  a  sufficient  audience.  In 
the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been  oecasionaUy  heavy,  seldom  anmmy^ 
in  the  confined  sense  of  the  word,  but  very  instruotive,  and  often 
enriched  with  really  valuable  conlaributions  in  the  diape  of  bio- 
graphy, travels,  history,  and  political  economy.  In  its  subjects 
It  has  approached  our  Keviews;  in  its  treatment  it  has  often  tor* 
passed  us.  In  literature,  as  in  ever^  thing  else,  it  is  something  to 
Know  your  position,  and  to  accept  it:  to  see  clearly  what  can  be 
done,  and  to  do  it.  The  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes'  has  this  ad* 
vantage. 

The  '  Revue  Nouvelle'  seems  to  us  to  want  this  advantage.  It 
has  no  definite  aim.  It  attempts  nothing  new,  and  does  not 
frankly  accept  what  is  old.  The  articles  which  it  publishes  might 
just  as  well  nave  appeared  elsewhere;  some  of  them  had  beSer 
have  appeared  nownere.  The  writers  are  principally  writers  in  the 
*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes'---or  were  so;  and  there  is  no  new  ele^ 
ment  introduced,  which  is  to  separate  this  review  from  its  more 
ancient  rival  The  only  novelty  is  a  novelty  of  publication:  it 
appears  at  intervals  of  six  weeks,  and  a  single  number  may  be 
bought,  without  the  purchaser  bein^  forced  to  a  three  monthi^ 
subscription.  It  is  like  our  own  Reviews  in  appearance;  only  not 
so  bulky,  and  issued  twice  in  the  quarter.  Its  intention  is  to  be 
less  a  review  than  a  periodical  publication  of  books,  the  books 
made  up  of  essays.  As  we  wish  the  Review  wdl,  we  cannot  for- 
bear entreatix^  the  editor  to  reconsider  his  plan.  The  notum  of 
periodical  essays  looks  well  in  prospectuses;  it  will  not  do  in  exe** 
cution.  We  nave  seen  an  example  at  home.  A  Review,  having 
aU  the  advantages  of  money  and  talent,  was  forced  at  length  to 
give  up  after  a  long  struggle  in  vain.  Why  was  this  struggle 
vain?  principally  because  the  Review  was  less  a  Review  than  a 
periodical  pubtication  of  essays.  Neither*  money  nor  courage-— 
neither  learning  nor  talent  could  save  it.  Against  a  similar  fitte 
we  would  warn  the  '  Revue  NouveUe.'  There  is  an  essential  difier- 
ence  between  the  book  and  the  review,  which  it  is  &tal  to  over- 
look. 

Looking  at  the  '  Revue  NouveUe'  with  a  view  to  the  question,  Is 
it  wanted?  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  at  present  it  shows  no  signa 
of  filling  any  want  in  French  literature.  But  it  may  succeed;  it 
may  establish  itself  beside  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  and  by 
important  articles  become  important.  Let  it,  however,  clearly 
settle  its  aims.  If  it  aspires  to  be  popular,  it  must  be  more  popular ; 
if  it  aspires  to  be  grave  and  usefut  it  must  be  more  frankly  so. 
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We  mil  make  our  meaning  clear  hj  a  reference  to  No.  IV.  The 
loiidtt  on  Aboard,  Henri  Fonfrede,  and  on  M.  Quinet*8  '  Coins/ 
are  admizaUe  specunena  of  Review  articles;  whereas  the  other 
tkree  Articles  should  not  have  found  admission;  though  we  would 
escept  that  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  '  Sybil/  had  not  that  novel  been 
abeaojr  oopiondy  reviewed  in  France.  M.  Gobineau's  paper  is 
altogether  unfit;  and  the  Prince  de  Broglie's  is  a  pamphlet,  not 
an  article.    Thus  half  the  volume  is,  we  believe,  a  mistake. 

In  the  article  on  *  Sybil'  we  were  much  amused  with  the  gravity 
of  the  exordium,  wherein  France  is  called  upon  to  study  England 
jDoie  closely  tlum  she  has  hitherto  done:  a  feeling  to  whidi  we 
cordially  respcxid.  France  could  not  have  studied  us  less.  But 
she  is  banning  to  see  the  folly  of  this,  and  per/ide  Albion  is  to 
be  apprqfimdie.  To  return  to  the  exordium,  M.  Robin  tells  his 
Gonn^men  that  they  must  not  suppose  England  is  to  be  accu- 
rately known  by  a  perusal  of  parliamentaiy  debates  and  news- 
papers. Very  true;  there  are  other  purer  sources  of  information; 
and  where  does  M.  Robin  advise  France  to  seek  them?  In  our 
novek,  and  particularly  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  Disraeli !  It  may 
be  as  well  to  add  that  the  '  Revue  Nouvelle'  is  conservative  in  its 
poUtioB;  defends  Ghiisot;  and  professes  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
England.  This  latter  point  is  important.  The  anti-English  feel- 
ing is  so  strong  in  France,  so  mad,  so  unreflecting,  so  certain,  if 
not  diecked,  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  a  war,  that  any  serious 
periodical  raising  its  voice  against  such  folly  cannot  but  be  of 
ssrviee.  We  English  are  so  little  occupied  aliout  France — we  are 
so  little  defflrous  of  war — that  we  cannot,  without  an  effort,  bring 
oursdves  to  believe  that  tiie  war-cry  in  France  is  any  thing  more 
than  the  agitation  of  a  small  &ction.  This  is  a  serious  error. 
The  feeling  against  England  is  deeply  rooted — widely  spread  ; 
it  is,  moreover,  a  national  feeling.  The  middle  cksses — above 
aQ,  tiie  inanafactnreriH^are  of  course  strongly  averse  to  war;  but 
the  mass  of  llienation  hungers  for  it.  *  liie  feeling  exists,'  says 
<Hie  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  France,  in  a  private  letter  now 
lx£>re  us,  *it  inoreases,  and  will  increase  daily.  I  think  I  see 
the  Chamaidl  erow  wider  and  wider.  France  is  repressed  bv  two 
millions  %ii  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers — for  now  lon^r  No 
one  can  predict,  iuid  we  have  a  military  and  a^cultural  popu- 
lation of  thirty  millions,  and  more/  The  struggle  for  peace  must 
needs  be  a  difficult  and  psecarious  one.  Any  ally  on  the  side  of 
peace  is  therefore  welcome;  such  an  ally  as  the  *  Revue  Nouvelle' 
may  be  vety  important. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Bevelattans  of  Spain  in  184S.  By  an  English  Re- 
sident.   London.    Colbum.     1845. 

2.  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Spain^  from  1835  to  1840.  By 
Poco  Mas.    London.    Bentley.     1845. 

3.  L'Espoffne  en  1843  et  1 844.  Lettres  sur  k$  Maurs,  Politiques^ 
ei  sur  la  demiire  Revolution  de  ce  Plays.  Par  J.  Tanski,  An- 
cien  Oapitaine  de  la  Legion  Etrang&re  au  service  de  France  et 
d'Espagne.     Ptais.     1844. 

4.  Spain,  Tangier,  <Str.  Visited  in  1840  and  1841,  By  X.  T.  Z. 
London.     1846. 

5.  A  Hand-book  for  Travellers  in  Spain.  By  BiCHABD  FoRD, 
London.    Murray.     1845. 

Spain  lias  lon^  been  a  paradox  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Entha- 
sastio  writers  have  regarded  it  as  the  dwelUng-pIaoe  of  pure 
romance;  men  of  austere  and  censorioi^  habits  have  described  it 
as  a  country  whose  inhabitants  are  incurably  corrupt  Truth  has 
little  to  do  with  either  of  these  decisioBs.  To  acquire  a  jurt 
notion  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people,  we  must  refuse  to  take 
counsel  of  our  imaginations,  and  Hsten  to  that  common  sense  which 
in  reality  is  so  rare  and  uncommon  a  possession.  Now,  one  of  the 
first  suggesticHis  c^  this  principle  is  not  to  r^ard  the  problem 
of  national  character  as  one  easy  to  be  solved.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
topic  upon  which  a  witty  and  eloquent  writer  may  be  very  brilliattt, 
may  pile  up  glittering  common-places,  adduce  striking  ilhistratioiis^ 
ana  occasionally,  peraaps,  put  K>rward  original  remarks^  Still,  the 
true  key  to  the  subject  may  r^nain  untcMidied. 

It  is  far  from  being  our  mtention  to  insinuate  that  we  are  about 
to  succeed  where  every  one  else  has  £uled.  We  do  not  even 
design  to  make  the  trial.  It  will  fer  the  present  be  enough  for 
us  to  glance  at  some  few  of  those  considerations  whidi  impart  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  actual  state  of  Spam,  and  may  help  us  to 
form  some  conjecture  respecting  its  future  destiny. 

Among  the  most  obvious  •  theories  which  may  be  made  use  of 
to  account  for  the  idiosjrncrasies  of  the  Spanish  character,  is  that 
which  attributes  their  unlikeness  to  the  other  natiotis  of  Europe 
to  the  iutermixture  of  Arab  with  Gothic  blood  in  their  yesnaw  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  populations  of  the  north  and  the  soutk 
have  met  in  the  Peninsula,  tnat  they  haye  in  part  blended,  but  in 
part,  also,  refused  to  blmd  there;  and  that,  after  desperate  strug- 
gles and  extraordinary  alternations  of  fortune,  the  iron  race  of  the 
north  has  preyailed,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  conquest  upon 
Africa.  Ail  this,  we  say,  is  true.  And  yet  eyen  these  remark- 
able circumstances  scarcely,  in  our  opinion,  suffice  to  explain  the 
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type  of  cluunieter  now  found  in  Spain.  In  morals,  as  in  physics, 
toe  oommii^Iing  of  two  ingredients  appears  to  produce  a  third 
totally  different  firom  both.  The  new  substance  does  not  unite 
llie  qualities  whidi  distinguished  its  constituent  elements  while 
th^  remained  apart,  but  acquires  qualities  which  were  found  in 
neither.  This  &Bt  may  suggest  the  propriety  of  speculating  with 
modesty  on  national  character.  But  there  is  another  important 
observaUon  to  be  made,  and  it  is  this — that  before  we  unaertake 
to  determine  what  effects  &e  Arab  immigration  produced  upon 
the  Spanish  character,  we  should  study  carefully  the  manners  and 
mental  peculiarities  of  the  Arabs  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
Christian  population  of  Spain  before  their  arrivaL  In  this  way 
some  approach  mi^ht  posrably  be  made  towards  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  changes  which  were  effected  in  the  Spanish  character  by 
the  Mohammedan  conquest. 

No  writer,  however,  has  gone  through  these  investigations;  and 
iixeteScx^  the  Spaniaid  stifl  remains  an  enigma,  aTOUt  which  it 
may  be  amusing  to  speculate,  though  without  a  chance  of  arriving 
«t  satiafactaty  conclusions.  Another  obstacle  is  found  in  the  tem- 
pos and  intdlects  of  our  travellers  in  Spain.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  seem  isa  more  intent  on  dispkying  their  own  cleverness  than 
OB  duddating  their  subject.  Instead  of  meditating  before  they 
b^in  to  write,  it  is  clear  that  they  take  up  their  pens^  and  suffer 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  to  produce  their  theories  as  they  go 
along.  There  is,  consequently,  no  consistency  in  what  they  teach. 
The  end  of  their  commonwealth  forgets  the  bepnning.  Not  re- 
flecting on  the  danger  of  generalising  on  insufficient  grounds,  they 
huddle  a  few  circumstances  together,  and  fancy  that  the;^  have 
got  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  impose 
neir  opinions  upon  us  as  maxims  in  poHtical  philosoph]^. 

Thus  Mr.  Hughes,  author  of  the  *  Kevelations  of  Spain,'  perpe- 
tnally  contradicts  himself  in  his  estimate  of  the  Spanish  character. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  his  facts  and  his  conclusions.  If  we 
accept  his  statements  we  must  reject  his  inferences.  In  his  sum- 
ming vsp  he  describes  the  l^aniards  as  noble,  generous,  full  of 
dttvalroiis  sentiments,  and  oonsequend^  averse  6om  sordid  vil- 
luqr.  He  iUustmtes  this  position  by  af&minff  that  there  is  more 
vice  and  baseness  revealed  in  one  Im^lish  poQce-sheet  than  could 
in  a  long  period  be  found  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  motive  in  which  this  palpable  misstatement  originated. 
The  writer  fancied  it  would  prove  him  to  be  free  from  national 
piejudioe,  and  from  the  irresistible  partiality  that  springs  from 
education,  £rom  fitmily  ties,  from  the  influence  of  early  associa^ 
tioiia,  fma.  all  those  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  whidi  consti- 
tnte  nadonafity,  and  impress  a  local  character  upon  the  minds  of 
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aU  the  individuab  composingy  by  aggveigationi  whet  id  called  « 
people.  But  he  is  miatiaken ;  it  only  pcoves  him  to  be  luophiloso- 
phic«L  Theie  ifl  no  consistency  or  coherenoe  in  bifl  worK«  Hif 
testimony  overthrows  his  reasonings.  Aocording  to  what  he  re* 
latesy  we  must  believe  the  Spaniard  to  be  ignorant,  lazy,  and 
prone  to  purchase  self-indulgence  at  the  expeiase  of  other  men^a 
exertions;  that  is,  dishonest  to  the  c<»e»  But  Mr.  Hughes  does 
not  draw  this  inference.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  comes,. as  we 
have  said,  to  recapitulate,  he  appears  to  lose  sight  of  his  own  factSy 
and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  wholly  independent  of  them. 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  would  nob  be  imderstood  to  set  no 
value  on  Mr.  Hughes's  labours:  we  think  him  a  diligent  observer, 
and  a  very  lively  writer.  He  tells  an  anecdote  well,  describes  city 
life  vigorously,  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  Spain,  and  is  a  man 
of  liberal  tendencies.  His  work,  consequently,  is  highly  enter* 
taining.  It  abounds  mih  illustrations  of  manners,  and  informa* 
tion  of  every  kind,  smartly  conveyed,  and  arranged  skilfully. 
Occasionally,  too,  there  are  touches  of  the  picturesque,  not  in 
painting  external  nature,  for  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  no  aptitude, 
but  in  hitting  off  revolutionary  groups,  the  interiors  of  turbulent 
cafis^  of  disturbed  council  halls,  of  courts  filled  with  plotters  and 
intriguers.  Frequently,  his  pages  are  deformed  by  affectation. 
He  begins  a  period  in  earnest,  but  while  he  is  proceeding  with  it 
some  ludicrous  idea  presents  itself,  and  he  suffers  it  to  explode  in 
a  jest,  sometimes  effective  and  sometimes  not.  He  is  guilty,  too, 
of  unmerciful  reiteration;  not  that  precisely  the  same  forms  axe 
repeated,  but  that  one  idea  is  suffnrea  to  run  into  various  moulds, 
and  thus  to  pass  muster  for  two  or  three  dozen.  And  it  is  to  this 
defect  that  we  are  to  trace  the  lengthiness  of  his  work,  which  is 
too  voluminous  by  far;  yet  the  *  Revelations  of  Spain'  deserve  to 
be  read  with  attention;  for,  if  the  author's  opinions  be  often  incor- 
rect, he  himself  supplies  the  antidote  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
facts. 

It  is  said  that  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  we  must  now  return,  is 
proud,  and  unreflecting  persons  are  apt  to  associate  in  their  minds 
the  idea  ofjpride  with  greatness  of  soul.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
&llacy.  The  pride  of  the  Spaniard  springs  from  a  stupid  misap- 
prehension of  his  own  worth.  Incupable  oi  instituting  a  just  com- 
parison between  himself  and  his  neighbours,  he  derives  firom  this 
very  inability  sustenance  for  his  overweening  8elf*conceit. 

But  what  is  there  in  the  circumstances  of  Spain  that  should 
make  a  Spaniard  proud?  Is  he  to  be  proud  ot  standing  in  the 
rear  of  all  other  Christian  nations  in  policy  and  refinement  r  Is  he 
to  be  proud  that  he  has  no  settled  government,  no  living  literature, 
no  art,  no  commerce,  no  industry?    Is  he  to  be  proud  that  his 
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TeryTefigion  lukiir  mdt^«w^  from  about  bim,  and  left  him  nothing 
'wherewitili  to  06v6t  the  nakiedness  of  hia  mind  bnt  the  flamiting 
fti^trioal  cerdmomes  of  a  material  church,  fallen  into  its  decrepi** 
tnde,  and  di«aming,  in  that  state  of  dotage,  of  recovering  tne 
B^tryBLcKOs  of  nniTerBal  dominion?  If  these  be  circumstances 
SQggesttve  of  pride,  liieD  may  the  Spaniard  be  nioud  indeed.  la 
OUT  opimon,  it  'Would  better  become  him  to  be  numUe,  for  in  hu- 
mility thcfre  would  be  hope.  If  there  is  ermr  to  be  a  day  of  re^ 
nesation  i<x  Spain,  it  must  dawn  from  the  thorough  conviction 
that  nations  reap  what  they  sow,  and  that  ignorance,  and  laziness, 
and  pride,  can  beget  nothing  but  social  misery  and  political  degra- 
dation. 

It  is  ftill  time  that  Spain  should  be  invited  to  look  at  her  own 
n^,  and  oonsiderwhetiier  it  be  not  possible  to  substitute  some- 
thing more  seemly  in  thdr  place.  The  poor  Andalusian  gentle- 
man, who  hides  l>eneath  his  threadbare  cloak  the  absence  of  coat, 
and  Test,  and  Hnen,  and,  while  dining  off  garbage,  thinks  his  blue 
blood  a  suiBcient  warrant  of  personal  dignity,  is  the  real  type  of 
his  unhappy  country.  Both  seem  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
diacreditaDfe  in  Starving,  and  that  true  greatness  consists  in  idle- 
n€S&  On  this  field  we  think  the  revolutionary  spirit  mi^ht  dis- 
pky  itself  to  advantage.  Here  is  an  old  idol,  with  which  the 
rage  for  innovation  should  be  invited  to  deal.  Generally  we  are 
not  the  advocates  of  new  creeds,  or  new  modifications  of  old  ones; 
but  if  the  Spaniard  could  be  taught  to  put  faith  in  the  power  of 
induetiy,  ana  to  believe  that  there  is  more  merit  in  making  two 
bladee  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  and  in  multi- 
plying the  materials  of  breeches  and  petticoats,  than  in  going  with 
a  hungry  belly  and  nether  extremities  very  badly  covered,  we 
should  think  that  he  had  made  some  progress  towards  true  refine- 
ment and  national  greatness. 

At  present  the  Don  is  obviously  carrying  his  nose  in  the  wrong 
direction.  He  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  Don,  and  fancies 
that  some  marvellous  virtue  resides  in  his  thread-bare  capa  and 
battered  sombrero.  But  that  he  is  in  an  abnormal  state  appears 
dearly  from  this,  that  along  with  the  political  consequences  of  his 
country,  itepopulation  is  SmXy  becoming  scantier  and  more  dete- 
riorated. This  is  the  most  alarming  circumstance  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Spain.  We  would  guard,  however,  against  mistake. 
It  is  not  our  opinion,  that  the  strength  of  a  country  consists  ex- 
dusively  in  its  populousness;  but  we  do  believe  that  so  long  as  a 
nation  continues  in  its  healthy  state  its  numbers  will  increase. 
If  then  the  mothers  of  Spain  bear  and  rear  fewer  children  than 
formerly ;  if  the  akar  and  baptismal  font  are  less  frequented,  there 
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must  be  some  powerful  cause  at  work  to  acoount  for  this  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. 

And  what  is  that  cause?  what  is  it  that  suffices  to  render  men 
reffardlesB  of  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  that  makes  thera  in- 
different to  the  happiness  of  being  bdoved  by  wives  and  children? 
Is  it  not  the  increasing  passi<»i  of  selfishness?  In  all  states  that 
have  passed  their  mendian,  marriage  is  at  a  discount,  and  men 
encumber  themselves  9i&  little  as  possible  with  families.  Whea 
iiie  Roman  Republic  had  been  merged  in  the  empire,  as  a  bnskly 
flowing  river  is  lost  in  a  morass,  numerous  laws  were  passed  en- 
coura^g,  nay,  even  compelling  men  to  marry,  lest  the  gieatness 
and  ^ory  of  Kome  should  lack  neirs;  but  those  laws  were  int^ 
perative.  The  state  of  progress  had  been  exdianged  i<x[  a  state 
of  stagnation,  and  the  torpicuitv  of  the  gov^imient  communicated 
itself  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Men,  seeing  the  rapidly  multi* 
plying  uncertainties  of  life,  revised,  by  contracting  marnage,  to 
give  additional  hostages  to  fortune.  They  found  me  task  of  ipso- 
viding  for  the  happiness  of  one  more  than  sufficient,  and,  tlieie^ 
fore,  concentrated  all  iheir  cares  upon  themselves.  Other  causee, 
also,  concurred  to  promote  selfishness  and  celibacy,  which  need 
not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  There  is,  however,  a  r^narkable  a&a- 
logv  between  the  laws  which  regulate  the  development  of  a  fimily, 
and  those  which  promote  the  progress  of  a  commonwealth.  The 
citizen,  having  a  voice  in  the  government  of  a  state,  thinks  for 
that  reason  that  it  will  be  well  governed.  He  boldly,  therefore, 
rears  offs^ng,  feeling  that  he  has  something  to  transmit  to 
them,  besides  the  b^garly  rudiments  of  material  {Mroperty.  He 
is  consdous  of  carrying  about  with  him  all  a  man's  dignity,  and 
knows  that  the  sons  who  foUow  him  will  succeed  to  no  slave's 
inheritance.  In  despotisms  men  are  ashamed  to  look  their  children 
in  the  face,  because  they  must  behold  there  the  reflection  of  their 
own  basen^s,  and,  therefore,  care  Uttle  to  become  fathers.  This 
accounts  in  part,  at  least,  for  die  listless  inactivity  of  servile  rao»; 
this  explains  why  Turkey,  and  Persia,  and  feg^pt  are  thinly 
peopled ;  and  if  in  China  we  find  an  i^paresit  exception,  it  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  the  waste  tracts  of  that  country  and  its 
dependencies  far  exceed  the  cultivated. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Spanish  mind  is,  we  are 
told,  a  dislike  of  foreigners,  and  their  productions.  We  can  un* 
derstand  this  disHke.  It  is  the  luitural  reluctance  whidi  most 
people  feel  to  compare  themselves  with  peroons  more  advanta- 
geously situated,  or  to  place  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  in 
juxtaposition  with  those  of  an  industry  &r  more  enlightened  and 
iogemous.  This  gives  us  some  hope  of  Spain;  for  if  it  be  ashamed 
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of  its  own  iBfrnoniy,  it  may  some  clay^»  perhaps,  be  excited  to 
enter  upon  a  ooorse  of  gen«*ou8  liTslry  with  other  countries.  At 
llie  same  lime,  however  -uncomfortable  may  be  the  feeling  that 
aceampaniftR  tfaem,  foreign  manufactures  necessarily  find  their  way 
into  Spain,  because  she  heiself  may  almost  be  said  to  produce 
none.  But  how  do  they  find  their  way?  In  the  natural,  straight^ 
fi»rward  manner,  throi^  the  ports  and  custom-houses  provided 
fitr  iSuX  puipose,  eoriehmg  at  the  same  time  the  legitimate  mer- 
dnnt  ax^  the  revenue?  Oh  no  I  That  would  not  be  a  Spanish 
mode  of  doing  IrasinesB.  That  would  be  imitating  the  plain,  dull, 
and  huoMLnam  fiuhion  of  other  coimtiies.  Spain  has  a  commer- 
cial srysloA  of  its  own.  It  does  not  patronise  revenue  officers,  and 
kites,  widi  a  persevering  hatred,  l>olh  exdse  and  custom-dues. 
lis  wansieat  jwaerences  are  always  bestowed  on  a  bit  of  contra- 
band, for  the  fact  of  its  being  smuggled  deprives  even  a  foreign 
aitidie  of  its  odtoumess. 

From  these  causes  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  there  is  no  scene  in 
Spanish  lifis  without  a  smuggler  mixed  up  in  it.  The  peasant 
smuggles  through  necessity,  the  rich  man  through  avarice,  or  the 
pleasure  of  cheating  the  revenue.  Even  the  que^i,  we  are  told, 
robs  her  own  exdie^uer  by  wearing  contraband  finery;  and  if  the 
Kiest  does  not  flourish  a  smuggled  breviary,  it  is  because  Spanish 
bieviaries  are  produced  nowmre  but  in  Spain.  Many  of  the 
peeoliaiities  that  distinguish  the  Peninsula  maj  fairly  enough, 
therefore,  be  traced  to  the  practice  of  smugghn^.  The  whole 
south^oi  coast,  firom  Barcelona  to  Cadiz,  is  perpetu^y  transformed 
at  night  into  one  long  strand  for  the  landing  of  contraband  goods. 
An  army  of  smugglers,  four  hundred  thousand  strong,  is  said  to 
hover  about  the  oierras,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  only 
element  of  romance  in  the  country,  by  descenmng  imder  cover  of 
darkness  to  the  sea-coast,  holding  communion  there  with  proscribed 
fbzeignen,  and  receiving  from  them  the  materials  of  rendering 
millions  q£  peoi^  comfortable,  firee  of  dut^. 

It  is  impoeaiUe  not  to  admire  the  sagacious  policy  in  which  this 
state  of  thix^  originates.  The  government  wants  money,  and 
therefore  levies  upon  foreign  goods,  not  a  reasonable  duty,  which 
the  people  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  pay,  but  a  monstrous 
doty,  which  the  least  glimmering  of  common  sense  woxdd  show  to 
be  unooUectable.  To  this  is  added  the  closing  of  the  ports,  together 
with  every  other  regulation  which  can  possil^  obstruct  commercial 
xateccourae  with  ouier  states.  Upon  these  wise  proceedings  the 
nsanaging  ffcntlemen  at  Madrid  hugdy  pride  themselves,  and  sit 
down  dracUiBg  prolq>tic&llv  at  the  golden  harvest  thev  suppose 
themsdves  about  to  reap  ;  they  have  moreover  done,  tUOT  nope, 
the  business  of  England,  and  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  France. 
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But  how  does  the  drama  tenninate?  Does  the  excheraer,  seple- 
nished  by  a  thousand  channelsi  ovexflow  with  gold  oouUoobs? 
Are  the  half  million  empleadas^  or  goyemment  officsabf  le&dered 
wealthy  by  their  employment?  Receives  the  army  its  anrean^ 
together  with  that  exizavagant  pay  which  made  the  soldier  of  the 
old  monarchy  look  down  upon  eyery  other  service  in  Europe? 

On  the  contrary,  most  lame  and  impotent  is  the  conclusion  of 
all  this  law-making,  of  all  this  bottomless  policy,  of  all  this  Iberian 
statesmanship !  ITothing  comes  of  them  but  an  empty  treasury, 
the  annihilation  of  trade,  the  paralysb  of  industry — ^the  ruin,  in 
one  word,  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  also,  here  in 
these  islands,  are  guilty  of  many  foolish  things  on  the  subject  of 
commerce.  But  of  that  some  other  time.  Our  business  just  now 
is  not  self-examination,  but  the  catechising  of  a  neighbour,  a  &r 
more  agreeable  task ! 

Some  writers  have  ima^ned  they  could  discover  a  glimpse  of 
hope  for  the  Spanish  people  in  its  attachment  to  the  old  forms  of 
its  institutions ;  others  have  derived  a  good  augury  from  the  rage 
for  overthrowing  every  thing.  We  agree  with  neither.  The  old 
Spanish  monarchy  is  as  dead  as  Charles  the  V.,  and  you  might  as 
wisely,  therefore,  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  one  as  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  necessity,  even  in  the  Peninsula,  for 
razing  society  to  its  veiy  foundations  in  order  to  renovate  it,  and 
therefore  we  derive  small  satisfaction  from  the  wholesale  projects 
of  the  destructives. 

Is  there  no  third  party?  Truly  we  are  told  there  is — ^theparty 
of  "Young  Spain!  What  a  transmigration  of  foUy!  Young 
France  was  a  silly  thing  enough,  and  Young  Germany,  Young 
Italy,  and  Young  England,  each,  in  their  turn,  descended  a  step 
lower  on  the  ladder  of  imbecility.  What  then  must  we  think  of 
this  fifth  remove  from  ori^al  stupidity,  this  dull  imitation  of  the 
last  of  a  series  of  dull  copies?  Young  Spain !  We  have,  as  the 
schoolmasters  say,  a  great  affection  for  the  juveniles,  qmte  as  much, 
at  any  rate,  as  for  the  seniles.  But  then  we  like  things  to  keep 
their  places.  It  would  not  at  all  heighten  our  respect  for  the 
disciplme  of  an  establishment  were  we  to  behold  the  minuter 
urchms  flourishing  the  birch,  and  the  hoary-headed  teacher 
tmdeigoing  flagellation.  *  Paedagogus  Patiens*  might  be  a  ^ood 
comedy,  but  we  hold  that  legislative  comedies,  though  infinitely 
humorous,  bode  little  good  to  the  coimtry  in  which  they  are 
enacted.  An  old  philosopher,  it  is  true,  once  inquired,  what  have 
we  children  for,  if  it  be  not  that  they  may  instruct  us  in  our 
duties,  caution  us  when  we  are  in  difficulties,  and  correct  us  when  we 
do  amiss?  He  saw  around  him,  no  doubt,  tokens  of  a  mania  simi- 
lar to  that  which  we  witness,  and  heard  tlie  declamations  of  young 
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are,  indignaut  at  the  infirmities  of  their  elders.  But  even 
in  those  pagan  a^es  there  was  nothing,  we  will  dare  affirm,  droller 
lltfm  Young  Spam.  As  well  might  one  talk  of  the  recent  antedi- 
Inyians,  of  Ae  yesterday  preadamites  !  There  is  and  can  be 
nothing  young  about  Spain.  It  is  a  downright  *  solemn  ancient;' 
it  smells  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  tastes  like  a  dose  of  mummy 
powder;  there  is  a  ghostliness  in  its  v^  antics. 

Let  us  hear  no  more^  therefore,  of  Young  Spain.  It  is  a  con- 
todiction  in  terms.  A  man  may  travel  back  three  centuries, 
fflttd  become  contempora:^  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  bv  crossing  the 
Pyreneefi.  Falstaff  and  Jfym,  and  Pojmes  and  Pistol  are  to  be 
met  with  in  bodilv  presence  at  Toledo.  Every  road  in  Anda- 
lusia is  a  Gad's  Hill,  on  which  fat  choughs,  who  wovdd  be  ^nd 
jurors,  may  get  their  nurses  lightened  any  hour  of  the  night  or 
day.  Mrs.  Ratcliffi^s  romances  speak  of  a  far  more  modem 
state  of  society.  Egypt  is  civilised;  the  Turks  read  *Vattel;*  the 
very  Druses  study  fientham's  *  Panopticon.*  Spain  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  these  new-fangled  gewgaws,  but  will  stick 
to  her  bull*fights,  her  smugglers,  and  her  banditti,  who  cry, 
*  Stand  and  deliver,*  even  in  the  open  streets.  Nay,  the  refine- 
ment of  Spain  has  advanced  a  pitch  even  beyond  this.  Else- 
where, if  nations  have  hit  upon  the  invention  of  magistrates,  these 
solemn  fimctionaries  operate  as  a  sort  of  terror  to  robbers.  But 
in  the  Peninsula,  the  whole  economy  of  this  matter  is  reversed. 
There,  it  is  the  robbers  who  are  a  terror  to  the  magistrates,  who 
come  and  seek  them  in  their  offices,  and  attempt  to  take  them 
prisoners  in  the  midst  of  their  carabineros. 

Will  our  spruce  travellers  by  railway  believe  themselves  to 
be  contemporary  with  such  transactions?  Will  they  not  rather 
&ncy  we  have  been  foraging  among  the  remains  of  some  musty 
chronicler,  or  some  comic  hidalgo  claiming  kindred  with  the 
author  of  *  Don  Quixote?  We  have  commonly  here  in  England, 
when  we  have  not  swum  in  a  gondola,  a  notion  that  Spaniards 
are  all  as  grave  as  sextons,  and  that,  in  tlie  depth  of  their  fana- 
ticism, a  priest  may  lead  them  by  their  peaked  velvet  hats 
whithersoever  he  pleases.  How  different  is  the  fact.  Though 
Spain  be  antiquated,  real  comedy  thrives  nowhere  so  well  as  m 
the  Peninsula.  The  Don  is  never  serious.  Even  while  rifling 
a  church,  or  burning  a  friar,  or  cutting  his  neighbour's  throat, 
he  cracks  his  jokes  as  usual. 

^  Spaniards  mock  and  sco£F  at  every  thing.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
when  they  are  sincere.  They  laugh  at  death;  they  make  a  joke  of 
the  most  solemn  functions  of  lue  ;  utey  laugh  in  church,  and  are  often 
graver  outside  than  within  it  The  female  jpopulation  is  generally,  at 
least,  half  sincere  in  its  devotioo,  yet  one  whom  I  knew  to  be  rather 
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puras,  in  drinkiiig  a  glass  of  wine  said,  '  It  must  be  gpood»  for  it  is  ihe 
Mood  of  Christ !'  "—BevdatioHs  of  Spamy  vol  L,  p.  358. 

What  else  could  we  expect?  Thonsands  of  oomic  gentlemen,, 
who  have  studied  drolleiy  at  Salamanca,  are  scattered  through 
all  the  glens  and  sierras  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  teachijog  its 
population  how  to  make  a  jest  of  their  gravest  duties.  Tnese 
professors  of  jocularity — ^the  priests,  we  mean — strive  to  make  the 
church  attractive  by  converting  its  services  into  a  comedy.  Old 
Rowland  Hill  used  frequently,  we  have  been  told,  to  amuse  his 
oongie^tion  with  laughable  anecdotes,  odd  turns  of  thought,  sro« 
tesque  images,  and  naahes  of  wit  He  had,  p^haps,  stxicuied 
rhetoric  in  Spain,  for  what  here  seemed  peculiar  to  him,  is  quite 
an  ordinary  accomplishment  in  that  country.  People  ^ere  go 
to  church  to  shake  their  sides  and  get  fiit.  They  have  disco- 
vered the  secret,  no  where  else  known,  we  believe^  of  rendering 
theology  entertaining,  and  illuminating  sermons  with  jokes.  A 
stranger  passing  through  a  Spanish  village  on  Sunday,  might  very 
well  mistake  me  church  for  a  poioda,  and  put  up  his  mule  in 
the  vestry-room,  mistaking  it  for  a  stable.  For  the  inn  would 
probably  be  the  abode  of  silence,  while  the  very  rafters  of  the 
other  edifice  were  shaking  with  merriment. 

Nevertheless,  politics  and  revolutions  have  done  someihiiij;  to- 
wards restoring  reverence  to  religion.  The  comic  opera  ol  the 
pulpit  has  now  glided  away  from  towns  and  citieB,  to  take 
reftige  among  the  peasantry.  Preaching  has  begun  to  a£Sect 
morality,  and  a  phraseology  has  got  into  vogue,  more  analogous 
to  serious  subjects. 

**  The  rich  burlesque  eztravaganoe  of  Fray  Genmdio,  has  been  ex- 
ploded in  these  modem  times,  by  the  oomparatiTe  advanoe  of  enUghten- 
ment,  but  when  you  get  into  the  mountain  parts  and  ruder  districts, 
where  every  man  wears  leather  leggings,  and  eveiy  woman  a  woollen 
gown,  the  parrocos  and  their  assistants  are  frequently  of  the  same 
primitive  stocky  and  their  addresses  to  their  flocks,  of  aboriginal  sin^li- 
dty,  and  often  of  comical  effect. 

''The  rich  but  coarse  proverbial  language  of  Spain,  strews  every 
part  of  these  discourses,  and  the  pastor,  in  bringing  himself  to  the 
level  of  the  comprehension  of  his  auditory,  cannot  fail  to  take  the 
hue  of  their  fEuniliar  thoughts  and  phraseology,  and  occasionally  to 
verge  upon  the  ludicrous. 

"  A  Granadine,  lecturing  his  flock  on  their  irreverent  bearing  in 
church,  told  them  not  to  be  like  the  soldier  who,  when  he  entered  the 
sacred  edifice,  nodded  to  the  images  of  the  Sariour  and  Ae  Vix^^n, 
with  a  '  IXos  te  guarde,  Don  Christo !  Dios  te  guarde,  Donna  Mana!' 
and  turning  to  the  images  of  the  saints,  exclaimed,  saucily,  '  Voso* 
tros  no,  sois  simples  cal»lleros  como  yo !'  *  No  need  for  you,  you're 
bat  plain  gentlemen  like  myself  V    A  Cuencan  having  declared  ficom 
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A»  iptifii  dwt  aH  the  Cbntoor^s  woAm  were  poftct^  a  iorobado  stepped 
fiwtfa  from  the  ooogngation,  and  layhig^  has  hand  on  tua  faitmp,  asked 
Idm  whether  that  was  peifectioxL  'En  raaon  de  giba,'  said  the  pa^, 
'  no  es  posible  ser  mas  perfecto !'  '  As  a  hmnp,  it  could  not  be  moie 
perfect  r  "—Bevelatiatu  of  Spain,  toL  L»  p.  358. 

Someperipatetic  philosopher  in  his  perambidations  through  the 
United  ^rovmces^  oDservea  formerl;^  among  the  Dutch  a  strange 
way  of  showing  respect  for  the  ordinances  of  reli^on.  Though 
by  no  means  a  volatile  people,  the  mynlieers  still  found  their 
fiuicies  inclined  to  stray  from  the  preacher's  theme,  and,  there- 
fare»  carried  their  meerschaums  alonx  with  them  to  church,  by 
which  means  they  were  enabled  to  fix  their  attention  upon  what 
they  heaid;  the  »>ftterial  division  of  the  microcosm  bemg  suffi- 
ciently engaged  in  smoking,  to  enable  the  spiritual  part  to  ezer- 
case  its  fimctions  mumpeded.  Preacher  and  congiemtian  were 
involved  in  thick  clouds  of  this  Dutch  incense,  xhere  was 
nodiing  to  tempt  the  eye  to  wander.  The  beauty  of  the  vrows 
conceafed  itselt  behind  a  screen  of  Virginian  vapour,  through 
which  the  solid  maxims  and  massive  theologv  of  the  pulpit 
descended  towards  the  listeners  by  their  own  ^avity .  Physically, 
therefore,  as  well  as  figurativelv,  the  doctnnes  of  these  worthy 
Teatons  were  involved  in  smoke.  Thev  saw  the  truths  that 
were  set  before  them,  through  a  mist,  darkly,  and  their  descend- 
ants and  neighbours  have  ever  since  been  partial  to  obscurity. 

In  the  OMuse  of  time,  the  haughty  hidalgos  of  the  Pemnsula 
coBsented  to  imitate  their  revolted  subjects,  thoufi[h,  by  wav  of 
rendering  the  enjoyment  sweeter,  it  is  tasted  semi-cfandestinely, 

^  Tlie  practice  of  smoking  has  at  last  crept  into  the  church,  encou- 
raged, perhaps,  by  the  example  of  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Leon,  who 
used  to  smoke  between  the  com*ses  at  Don  CarWs  table.  InTeterate 
smokers  bring  their  cigars  into  the  churches,  during  the  lonc^  and 
somewhat  theatricaiy«iicM>9i«,  and  take  an  occasional  whifF  under  shelter 
of  their  cloaks,  the  puffis  being  so  distributed  as  to  be  barely  discernible 
hy  those  in  thor  immediate  neighbourhood."— A«vefalions  of  Spain, 
ToL  n«9  p.  20* 

War  reconciles  people  to  strange  irregularities,  and  its  vicis- 
fitudcs  palliate,  if  they  do  not  justify  them.  For  smoking  at 
chxux^h  there  is  no  excuse,  but  most  persons,  perhaps,  would 
take  the  liberty,  were  they  cold  and  hungry  and  destitute  of 
dielter,  to  make  themselves  comfortable  if  tney  covdd,  even  in  a 
church.  The  act  of  desecration,  therefore,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  recent  traveller,  we  are  about  to  describe,  must  be 
miputed  to  neoessity,  rather  than  to  irreverence.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  not  the  less  stiurded  at  seeing  a  soldier's  mess  spread  upon  the 
communion  table,  and  officers  making  a  bed  of  their  church  s  altars. 

o2 
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**  The  only  remedy  was  to  flee  to  the  sanctiittry — the  ofamcL  it  ^ 
extensive  and  handsome,  though  in  a  veiy  neglected  ttate.  The 
sacristy,  or  Tcstry,  had  heen  appropriated  to  the  use  of  flM  dake,  as  * 
matter  of  course,  that  heing  the  only  habitable  ehamber ;  hia  grace's 
bed,  consisting  merely  of  a  paliasse  spread  upon  a '  large  tffva  in  a 
comer  of  the  sacristy,  in  whicn  there  urere  a  couple  of  chairs,  and,  I 
believe,  bat  I  am  not  quite  sure,  a  table. 

'<  Walking  up  to  the  nave  of  the  lofty  church,  with  a  gallant  and. 
highly-esteemea  English  friend,  in  search  of  a  night's  lodging,  we 
reached  the  steps  of  the  hi^h  altar,  which  we  ascended  ;  the  altar-table 
was  unoccupied,  on  each  side  of  it  stood  a  capacious  arm-<^uiir,  with 
leathern  seat  and  back,  and  the  chancel  was  sufficiently  extensive  to 
admit  of  moving  about  as  in  a  little  room. 

'<  *  Here  we  will  take  up  our  quarters  V  we  both  exclaimed ;  *  and 
make  ourselves  comfortable!' 

**  The  servants  were  summoned,  and  our  little  personal  effects  brought 
to  us  ;  we  found,  too,  tliat  the  domestics  had  discovered  a  statable  j£iee 
for  cooking  and  for  lodging  themselves  ;  and  as  fer  the  hones,  there 
was  plenty  of  accommodation  for  them  in  the  sheds  attached  to  the 
hermitage— so  all  was  right. 

"  We  strolled  about  the  bivouac,  and  on  our  return  at  dusk,  foimd 
the  cloth  spread :  —  where,  think  you,  oh !  most  respected  reader  ? 
Verily,  upon  the  prand  altar-table. 

**  Before  we  had  time  to  make  an^  reflections  upon  this  unusual  appro- 
priation, the  servants  were  mounting  the  steps  carrying  the  smoking 
pucherOf  the  tempting  estofado,  or  a-la-mode  beef,  and  the  crisp  fried 
potatoes — the  rear  being  brought  up  by  my  broad-as-long  servant,  Hilario, 
with  the  bota  under  his  right  arm,  like  the  pouch  of  a  bagpipe  in  readi* 
ness  to  give  us  an  enlivening  strain  in  due  season. 

**  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  dine,  or  not  to  dine— Mo^  was  the 
question.  Whether  'twere  bettor  to  hsi  or  eat  our  dinner  off  such  a 
board,  must,  and  did  make  us  pause ;  but  our  appetite  overcame  onr 
scruples,  and  approaching  the  table  that  had  been  spread  for  us,  we 
ate  our  meal  standing,  and  afterwards  complacently  reposed  in  the  ample 
leathern  chairs  on  either  side  of  the  altar. 

''  Let  me  state,  in  palliation  of  what  may  be  considered  an  irreverent 
act,  that  the  church  had  long  been  applied,  like  other  parts  of  the 
Ermita,  to  garrison  purposes  alone,  that  nothing  remained  but  the  bare 
wood  of  the  altar,  and  that  we  had  no  other  feelings  in  making  a  tempo- 
rary use  of  it  for  a  dining-table  than  those  of  respect  for  the  sacred 
purpose  to  which  it  was  originally  destined,  and  to  whidi  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  it  has  long  since  been  restored. 

"  Having  rested  in  the  lai^  arm-duur  for  a  brief  space  of  Ume«  I 
sallied  forth  again  to  chat  with  some  friends  in  the  bivouac. 

"  It  was  a  very  romantic  scene  :  the  cavalry  horses  weie  picketed  in 
rows,  vrith  their  bridles  slung  round  thmr  necks,  eating  the  provender 
in  their  nose-bags ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  congregated  in  groups^ 
some  taking  their  meals,  others  in  friendly  conversation;  whilst ^£ 
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wooded  heigbtB  oa  the  left  were  iUumined  by  the  fires  of  the  advanced 
pootSy  and  ^  the  troops  bivouacked  in  that  direction.  At  the  foot  of 
the  slopes  xuami^  by  the  side  of  the  fortification,  flowed  the  little  river 
Ui«gttiol%  and  the  bum  of  the  camp  mingled  with  the  bubbling  sounds 
of  ks  ra|^  waters. 

^  After  making  die  round  of  the  bivouac,  and  enjoying  that  frank 
converse  which  is  so  natural  and  so  pleasant  between  men  who  are 
passing  year  after  year  together  amid  the  vicissitude,  and  excitements, 
and  the  Itiendly  intercourse  of  military  Hfe,  I  returned  to  the  chui-ch. 

**  Strange  and  solemn  was  the  aspect  it  exhibited.  There  were  foiu: 
dismantled  lateral  altars,  and,  suspended  from  the  columns  adjoining 
two  of  them,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  church,  were  two  small  roughly- 
£uhioned  iron  lamps  ;  the  red  smoky  flames  arising  from  them  shed  a 
moomfol  l%fat  upon  the  objects  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  exhi- 
bited  the  nave  in  dim  perspective ;  whilst  the  upper  end  of  the  church 
was  rendered  barely  visible  by  our  own  light  burning  on  the  altar- 
table. 

'*  Perfect  silence  reigned  in  the  church.  On  the  pavement,  here  and 
there,  the  atuienies  of  some  of  the  officers  were  sleeping,  rolled  up  in 
blankets,  or  merely  wrapped  in  their  great  coats.  On  each  side  of  the 
Ibor  latml  altars  reposea  a  Spanish  officer,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a  sculptured  effigy  on  a  tomb.  Recognising 
the  countenance  of  each,  I  contemplated  them  with  deep  interest ;  their 
ftatures  were  fine  and  noble  ;  their  moustaches  stood  out  in'  bold  relief, 
and  the  cloaks  in  which  they  were  enveloped  up  to  the  chin,  lay  in 
graeeftd  dn^ry  over  their  motionless  frames. 

'*  As  I  was  turning  away  from  the  side  of  one  of  them,  he  said,  with- 
out stirring,  in  a  low  and  almost  seuulchral  tone : 

*^  *  Buenos  noeheSy  amigo,  Don  Juan.' 

*'  *Buenas  noches — may  you  sleep  in  peace,*  I  replied  ;  and  under 
the  impreanon  of  a  variety  of  indescribable  feelings,  I  slowly  paced  the 
remaixuler  of  the  nave,  and  passing  close  to  the  door  of  the  sacristy, 
where  our  beloved  general  was,  I  trusted,  reposing  tranquillj^,  though 
OD  a  bed  of  straw,  I  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  my  own  resting-place 
adjoining  the  altar.  For  some  little  time,  I  stood  looking  down  the 
emirch  m>m  that  elevation.  By  the  almost  expiring  light  from  the 
lamps  I  descried  the  ouUines  of  my  friends*  figures  slumbering  on  their 
tomb-like  coudies.  All  was  still,  save  ever  and  anon  the  sharp  cry  of-^ 
*  SaUenita  alertar  repeated  from  sentry  to  sentry  in  the  bivouac. 

"  *May  the  Almighty  watch  over  and  guard  you  from  every  danger!* 
*— these  were  my  aspirations.  *  May  your  distracted  country  soon  find 
repose ;  and  when  your  mortal  career  shall  be  run,  and  you  are  sinking 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  may  you  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  you  are  now  makine  have  produced  the  desired 
fruits  of  national  harmony,  prosperity,  and  strengtn.' 

'^  Never  did  I  deep  more  comfortably  than  by  the  side  of  the  high- 
altar  of  San  Antonio  de  Urguiola. 

*' At  daybreak  a  general  Diana  in  the  camp  aroused  me,  and  soon 
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ihe  moming  sun  pierced  tbe  wmdows  of  tihe  chtxrdi,  casting  £kdb  of 
light  across  the  payement,  which  hy  degreea  heeame  animated  hy  ihe 
bnsk  movements  of  the  asistentes.  The  figures  rose  slonH^  frwn  the 
altan,  and  for  an  instant  felt  doublfiil  as  to  their  actual  state  of  being. 
But  this  uncertainty  did  not  last  long ;  one  or  two  of  tlie  gallant  officers 
sat  up,  and,  after  making  a  paper  cigar,  stnick  a  Hgfat,  «nd  th«i  in  a 
flemi-iecumbent  position,  and  leaning  upon  one  arm,  inhaled  the  grateful 
▼apour,  thus  beguilingthe  £bw  minutes  which  elapsed  before  the  atisiemies 
brought  the  needful  apparatus  for  their  ablutioos  and  toilet."— rPoco  Mas* 

The  history  of  religion  in  Spain  illustrates  one  of  the  greatest 
defects  in  the  Spanish  character.  When  there  was  a  strong  faith 
there  was  likewise  a  sanguinary  jealousy  that  it  should  be  pre- 
served unadulterated.  No  tolerance  was  extended  to  investiga- 
tion, because  to  investigate  implied  a  previous  doubt,  and  doubt 
was  heresy,  and  heresy  was  a  capital  crime.  These  fects  were  all 
traceable,  of  course,* to  the  national  pride;  it  was  an  unpardonable 
offence  to  call  in  question  the  judgment  of  Spain,  represented  in 
theology  by  the  Church,  as  it  was  in  politics  hj^  the  king.  Much 
of  the  horror  inspired  by  a  disposition  to  inquiry  arose  from  the 
absence  of  energy  in  the  popular  mind;  for  it  is  laborious  to  re- 
ply to  arguments,  to  fence  with  objections,  to  elude  the  darts  of 
controversy,  to  face  the  rude  onsets  of  logic.  It  is  much  easier  to 
say  there  shall  be  no  dispute.  The  laziest  man  in  the  world  can 
muster  up  vigour  enough  to  profess  his  unwillingness  to  have  his 
convictions  meddled  with,  and  when  irritated  by  opposition,  to 
silence  those  who  disturbed  hia  ease,  by  stripes,  or  imprisonmaiit,  or 
death.  This  accounts  for  the  whole  theory  of  the  Inquisition.  It 
was  a  short  method  to  bum  an  adversary.  The  flames  of  an 
auto  dafe  would  consume  the  doubt  with  the  doubter,  and  purify 
the  public  mind  from  all  inclination  to  question  authority;  at 
least,  so  it  was  hoped,  though  the  event  has  not  quite  answered 
the  expectations  of  those  rack  and  dungeon  sages,  who  continued, 
until  very  recently,  to  enlighten  the  Peninsula. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  difficult  to  reconcile  this  interpre- 
tation with  occurrences  known  to  have  taken  place.  For  instance, 
the  Spanish  Jesuits  distinguished  themselves  in  the  seventeenth 
century  above  all  their  brethren  by  the  subtlety  of  the  casuistry, 
and  the  profound  controversies  they  carried  on  respecting  the 
obligations  of  morality,  the  nature  of  faith,  the  theory  of  honour, 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  states.  A  single  observation,  how- 
ever, will  suffice  to  show  that  their  polemics  cost  them  very  little 
effort.  They  only  enacted  a  sort  of  drama,  in  which  ihej  played 
the  parts  of  all  the  interlocutors.  They  put  the  questions  and 
gave  the  answers,  urged  objections  and  demolished  them  all  in  the 
oool  retirement  of  their  own  cloisters.    No  fierce  field  preacher 
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ocmU  stand  up  tbeie  ta  inveigli  against  the  excesses  of  inquiintoiB 
er  pnnces,  no  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  Scriptures,  no  reference 
lo  the  eternal  i»inciple8  of  right  and  wrong.  The  Bible  was  a 
prohibited  booic,  ana  reafi<m  ranked  with  the  seren  deadly  nna. 
JPolexDics,  therefore,  were  a  sort  of  innocent  fencing,  in  which  the 
good  fkdiers  fought  with  their  0¥m  shadows  by  way  of  keeping 
utemselveB  in  spiritnal  health,  arguments  were  handled  like  dumb- 
bells, not  to  floor  ^rror,  or  break  the  jaws  of  the  £etther  of  it,  but 
for  pleasant  pastime,  because  the  disciples  of  Loyola  had  nothing 
eke  to  do.  The  defence  of  theft,  of  lymg,  of  adultery,  and  hcnu- 
cide^  was  only  a  sort  of  merry  interlude  between  the  acts  of  their 
great  piece,  such  as  roasting  heretics,  and  stabbing  kings. 

When  these  grim  theatricals  lost  their  charms  for  the  Spaniards, 
the  case  of  reugion  seemed  hopeless.  Inquisitors,  priests,  and 
fiaasB  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  good  for  nothing  supernu- 
meraries, whose  haunts  were  a  nuisance  and  an  eyesore  to  be 
Sit  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible,  together  with  the  spiritual  article 
ey  were  accustomed  to  vend.  Hence  the  suppression  of  con- 
Tents,  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  propertj,  the  desecration  of 
churdbes,  and  &e  dreadAil  state  of  aestitution  to  which  the  monks 
were  reduced  by  the  Progresistas.  The  clergy  had  forbidden 
iheir  flocks  the  use  of  reason^  and  were  now  taught  by  experience 
how  terrible  a  thing  it  is  to  depend  for  subsistence  or  penury^ 
fiv  life  or  death,  on  an  imreasoning  multitude.  They  had  incm* 
Gated  no  respect  for  principles,  and  could  not  now,  therefore, 
appeal  to  them  in  their  own  behalf.  In  one  of  the  dreadful  ao 
oesses  of  popular  &^9  occasioned  by  disease,  mental  and  bodily, 
tlie  rabble  of  Madrid  pushed  to  the  utmost  extreme  their  suspi* 
czons  of  the  former  objects  of  their  reverence,  and  massacrJed 
numbers  of  friars  at  the  very  altar.  Scenes  like  these  could  not 
possibly  have  happened  had  the  rights  of  conscience  been  recog- 
nised in  Spain.  Instead  of  murdenn^  or  famishing  their  monks, 
they  would  have  invited  them  to  share  the  labours  of  the  community, 
would  have  exposed  their  errors,  would  have  ridiculed,  perhaps, 
their  false  notions  of  sanctity,  would  have  convinced  them  how 
much  better  it  is  to  earn  one's  livelihood  by  honest  labour,  than 
to  subsist  idly  like  drones  on  the  labour  of  others. 

At  present  the  piety  of  Spain  is  of  a  very  equivocal  description. 
Fonnody,  people  could  prove  thdr  devotion  by  displaying 
abundant  zeal  against  heresy  and  heretics,  and  they  found  a  great 
deal  more  &cility  in  persecuting  their  neighbours,  who,  in  matters 
of  opinion,  did  not  agree  with  them,  than  in  subduing  their  own 
evil  passions,  and  practising  in  truth  and  sincerity  tne  rules  of 
hoUneas.  Thexe  is  at  present  very  little  persecution  carrying  on. 
Few  persons  in  the  Peninsula  have  energy  or  uprightness  enough 
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to  differ  ixom  the  mother  churcbi  'we  ineaii  openljr  and  in  the 
q>irit  of  martyr&  It  is  thought  better  to  lapec  into  inc&fierence^ 
to  let  the  priests  have  their  way  ostenabl^p^,  and  to  lauffh  at  thera. 
in  private.  And  the  clergy  themselves  it  is  to  be  feared^  too  gene- 
rally act  so  as  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  extingm^  this  mclina- 
tion.  Their  lives  are  far  from  exemplary.  Jo%,  cheerful,  good- 
humoured  sinners,  thejr  are  far  from  shaming  the  age  into  serious- 
ness by  their  self-demal,  or  into  mortification  by  their  penanco. 
Too  much,  it  is  true,  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  them,  seeing 
that  they  are  members  of  a  church  whicn  has  outlived  its  own. 
efficacy,  whose  institutions  are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the 
times,  and  which  demands  of  its  ministers  the  sacrifices  of  a  £eh 
natical  {)eriod  in  the  midst  of  general  enlightenment* 

A  priesthood  which  professes  celibacy  provides  by  that  veiv 
act  for  its  own  degradation.  Shut  out  iiom  the  aooietv  of  weu« 
educated  and  well-prin<^pled  women,  such  as  respectable  clei^-* 
men  would  be  likely  to  marry,  the  sacerdotal  caste  in  Sp^n,  as  In 
all  other  Catholic  countries,  associates  habitually  with  females  of 
inferior  principles,  placed  too  low  to  be  reached  by  pubKc  opinion, 
and  sufficiently  enveloped  in  the  net  of  superstition  to  be  satisfied 
with  substituting  devotion  for  virtue.  In  this  circumstance  we 
may  discover  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  superiority  of 
Protestant  communities.  A  sort  of  rude  comfort  gladdens,  no 
doubt,  the  priest's  house  in  Spain,  while  the  smattering  of  learning 
he  acquires,  and  his  innate  leaning  towards  hospitality,  procure 
him  occasionally  the  pleasure  of  sui)erior  society.  It  is  umieees* 
sary  to  criticise  severely  the  aberrations  of  men  so  situated,  but 
they  bring  their  punishment  along  with  them,  though  in  many 
cases,  perhaps,  the  priest  is  exactly  suited  to  his  station.  Our  readers 
will,  doubtless,  be  of  (^)inion  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  cura 
who  figures  in  the  following  scene: — 

''At  eight  in  the  evening  we  reached  a  Tillage  of  small  extent.  It 
was  pitch  dai^,  and  the  ram  fell  in  torrents.  The  only  tenta  in  the 
place  was  crammed,  as  the  venture  gruffly  declared  as  he  leaned  out  of 
a  narrow  window.  '  There  was  stabling  tor  the  mules  belonging  to  the 
galeras/  he  said,  '  but  that  was  all.' 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Don  Ignacio  thrust  his  head  out  oC  the 
gal^ra,  and  cried — 

" '  Amigo  Don  Juan,  estamos  muy  xnal — ^muy  mal.  My  firiend  Don 
Juan,  we  are  very,  very  badly  oflF.' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  we  are,  Don  Ignacio;  and  I  particularly,  for  I  am 
wet  to  the  skin.' 

''  All  at  once  I  bethought  me  of  the  cura,*' 

They  inquire  the  way  to  his  reverence's  abode,  and  reach  it 
after  much  splashing  and  floundering. 
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**  We  ftt  ki^^  afrived  at  a  door,  witUn  wbich  we  heard  sotmds  of 
■Dfib  aiid  joUitji  We  struck  it  inth  the  palms  ef  our  hands,  and  pre* 
eendy  a  femde  Toice  cried,  *  Qnien  ?' — ^who's  lliere? 

" '  Geate  de  pas'-*-peaceabie  people-^we  repiied. 

**  *  Qao  qnieren  ustedee?' — ^what  do  yoo  want? 

*' '  To  ufdak  to  the  senor  cura;  be  pleased  to  open  the  door,  senora/ 

*'  After  a  delay  of  not  more  than  two  minutes  the  door  was  opened. 
In  the  passage  was  the  cura  himself,  and  by  his  side  his  amOy  or  house- 
keeper, a  handsome  young  woman,  holdit^  a  lamp  in  her  hand. 

^  We  saluted  his  reverence,  told  him  oiur  story,  and  asked  if  he  could 
put  us  in  the  way  of  getting  housed  for  the  night. 

« <  Certainly,'  said  the  cura,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  eight- 
aod-^wenty  or  thirty  years  old,  '  certainly,  seiiores,  here  in  my  poor 
house  I  shall  be  most  nappy  to  receive  you.  I  can  accommodate  you 
better  than  any  other  person  in  the  village.  Come  in,  seiiores.'  Seeing 
mj  eerraot  hmding  my  horse^  he  added,  *  There  is  a  good  stable  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  Tomas;  take  a  lantern,  and  show  the  way.  Come, 
senores^  oome  up  staiisi  there  is  to  be  a  ball  here  to-night.  You  could 
not  have  arrived  at  a  better  moment' 

"  So  sayinff,  he  conducted  us  to  ao  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  eon- 
ttsting  of  a  sitting-room  of  moderate  dimensions,  adjoining  whidi  was 
an  airy  bed-room  with  two  beds  in  it.  Holding  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber open,  the  worthy  cura  told  us  it  was  for  us.  Our  delight  may  be 
imagmed  at  the  prospect  of  so  comfortable  a  resting-place  after  the  toils 
of  the  day,  and  after  the  dreary  prospect  we  had  on  entering  the  village* 

^  *  Bttt>  senor  cura,*  said  I,  '  we  shall  be  depriving  you  or  some  of 
your  household  of  their  bed-room,  I  fear.' 

** '  By  no  means ;  my  room  is  on  the  other  ride  of  the  house,  and  this 
IB  the  viskei's  chamber.' 

^  Don  Ignacio  had  prudendy  brought  his  carpet-bag  in  his  hand  from 
the  galera,  but  my  man  had  not  thought  of  such  a  precaution.  I  was 
about  to  send  for  him»  but  as  the  horse  required  attention,  I  was  pre* 
vailed  upon  by  Don  Ignacio  and  the  cura  not  to  do  so  ;  they  therefore 
jmntly  undertook  to  supply  me  with  a  change  whilst  my  own  clothes 
should  be  dried  before  the  kitchen-fire.  Being  in  such  kind  and  conride- 
Ciie  bands,  I  readily  consented,  and  prepared  to  dress  for  the  cura'sball. 

**  Don  Ignacio  Imnded  me  from  his  carpet-bag  a  pair  of  new  black 
trousers  made  of  prunello;  the  cura  brought  me  a  shirt  as  white  as  snow, 
a  gray  bob-tful  jacket  with  a  narrow  upright  collar,  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Having  first  put  my  whole  frame  in  a  glow  by  rubbing  myself  with  a 
lOugh  towel  which  I  found  in  the  bed-room,  I  dressed  myself  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  entered  the  ball-room. 

"  A  very  original  costume  was  this  my  ball-room  dress.  Don  Ignacio 
W9B  considerably  taller  than  I,  so  that  his  trousers  were  more  than  half 
a  foot  too  long  for  me.  I  turned  them  up.  I  had  no  stockings,  and 
the  cura's  shoes  were  such  as'  parsons'  shoes  are  apt  to  be  all  over  the 
world,  that  is,  stout,  square-toeo,  and  ample ;  moreover,  they  were  beau- 
tified by  a  pair  of  massive  silver  buckles.     The  bob-tail  jacket,  though 
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no  doal4  it  fitted  dbe  oora's  portly  fame,  hon^  looBety  upon  mj  dender 
firttne ;  and  the  sberes  bonff,  fike  Don  Ignecio's  troi]wn»  too  long  for 
me,  I  turned  them  np^  and  displayed  my  pore  wlnte  wrietbaada,  my 
shirt-collar  bdng  adjusted  in  the  most  approved  Byromoal  style.  The 
pumps,  howerer,  were  the  most  attraetiTe  part  of  my  toilet,  and  showed 
off  my  ankles  to  great  adrantage,  as  I  perceired  by  the  ilattesing  dr- 
cnmstanee  of  the  eyes  of  aB,  male  and  female,  being  complacently,  that 
i8>  qdziicaUy,  directed  towards  ikeuu 

'<  Althongii  my  serrant  had  not  thought  of  brmg^ngmy  portmanteai^ 
he  had  found  tnne  to  go  fer  the  cdforja  and  ilw  wine-skin,  knowing 
that  his  own  comforts  d^ended  on  this  section  of  the  basgage.  Speedify 
a  tokraUe  sapper  was  prepared,  and  brought  smoking  hot  to  the  tab]e, 
the  kind-hearted  com  joining  us  frankly,  at  oar  invitation,  and  adding 
to  the  meal  Tsrioos  frmts  and  sweetmeats.  We  were  wdted  upon  by  a 
Tory  good-looking  servant  ^ri,  whilst  the  handsome  ama  stood  by  the 
cura,  attentively  waiting  upon  him,  and  pointing  out^  with  tender  interest^ 
any  tit-bit  she  thought  he  wodd  like,  or  took  his  fork  gently  from  his 
hand,  and  conveyed  the  said  deEcaile  mors^  to  his  plate  herself.  Nor 
was  she  less  kind  to  us — his  guests.  Sweetmeats,  oUtos,  almonds^  and 
figs  were  handed  to  us  in  prolusion  by  her  hospitaUe  hands ;  whilst 
•ver  and  anon  she  would  fill  our  glasses  with  wine,  not  forgetting  the 
oura,  however,  in  this  particidar.  I  pressed  my  wine  on  his  reverence^ 
as  b^ng,  what  it  really  was,  good.  He  admitted  this,  and  dieerfidly 
partook  of  it ;  but  wbuen  the  repast  was  over,  ezoepting  the^/Mts^lMS,  or 
dessert,  he  whispered  to  the  ama,  who,  smiHng  significanilyi  went  to  a 
doset,  and  taking  down  a  key  from  a  hook,  disappeared,  returning  pre- 
sently with  a  lamnaiTOW-necked  pitcher  fit  for  a  erase  to  drink  out  of, 
which  she  piaoed  on  the  taUe. 

*' '  Now,  seSores/  said  the  cura,  '  now  you  shall  taste  m^  vrine,'  and 
pouring  out  a  glass  fer  Don  Ignacb,  myseH  »Bd  himself,  he  pledged  us 
by  toudnag  our  glasses  gently  with  hisown.  We  quaffed  the  ruby  «oii^ 
tents.  Ye  Gods  1  what  hudous  wine  I  its  nectaieous  stream  found  iti 
waynqudly  to  the  heart,  and  fitted  it  with  the  most  eniiveobg  sensar 
tioas. 

"^  <  Now  for  the  ball,' sdd  ^  conu 

^  The  table  was  removed  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  nresently  an 
old  man  entered  with  a  dow  step,  and  bowing  to  the  eura,  b^^n  play* 
ing  on  an  ebony  pipe,  ornamented  with  ivory,  which  he  aooompanied 
by  a  little  drum  or  tabor.  He  was  followed  by  the  ama  and  time  or 
four  peasant  girls,  one  of  whom  was  partksularly  good-looking,  and 
two  men ;  the  ladies  had  an  absokte  majority  at  the  cuim's  ball  The 
piper  struck  up  a  livdy  air,  and  the  cura^  sdecting  for  has  partner  the 
prettiest  ^1,  began  to  dance.  As  they  became  more  and  more  ani- 
mated, the  cura  applauded  andenoomaged  them. 

"  The  dance  bemg  over,  the  panting  ladies  were  complimented  on 
their  performance,  and  presented  with  sweetmeats.  The  piper  was  a 
Biscayan,  and  seventy  summers  had  passed  over  his  venerable  head. 
Having  quafied  a  large  tumbler  of  wine,  be  conunenced  jdaying  one  of 
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Uft  natife  aiy*  on  4he  Ma,  or  pipe,  luu^  only  4Mie  hand,  whilst  with 
the  other  he  «»Bided  the  aocsoinpaiument  od  the  little  drum  calJed 
ftm-Jun  (pronounced  toon-toon).  From  these  simple  instnimente  he 
produced  truly  hannooioos  sounds;  and  as  he  warmed  with  the  recol- 
lection of  his  natiye  Biscayan  mountains,  his  aged  eyes  glistened  with 
dehgfat 

''  A  sort  of  bol^  was  now  danced  by  a  young  man  and  one  of  the 
peasant  girls.  The  cura  pointed  out  to  me  the  different  movements 
made  by  the  dancers,  clapping  his  hands  in  cadence  with  the  siJba 
and  trnn^tun*  Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  his  own  libations,  or  of 
mine,  I  win  not  pratend  to  say,  but  somehow  the  remarks  of  the  gay 
«nd  hospiliaUe  cura,  became  to  my  ear  more  and  more  indistinct  every 
minute.  Suddenly  he  leaped  up  mm  his  chair,  and  cried,  '  Bien  I  bien  ! 
bttena  monl  Well  done !  well  done!  my  pretty  laas  V  and  whisked 
into  hie  seat  agaia. 

**  The  ama  now  made  a  ngn  to  a  man  who  was  leaning  against  the 
nil  of  the  doer,  saying  at  the  same  time^ 

*^  ^  Vaya  I  Bartolomeo^-let  us  have  your  dance  !* 

*'  The  person  thus  addressed,  advanced  in  a  slouching  manner.  His 
complexion  was  nearer  to  black  than  brown  ;  whether  he  was  young 
or  old,  I  know  not  to  this  hour.  He  was  bent,  but  did  not  seem  in- 
firm; his  eyes  were  black  and  piercing,  though  sunken  in  their  sockets; 
his  upper  Hp  overshot  the  under  one,  and  at  each  comer  of  his  inde- 
sciibable  month,  projected  a  long  tooth,  or  tusk.  His  dress  consisted 
of  a  loose  jacket  and  trousers  of  shaggy  brown  doth  ;  they  seemed 
to  me  to  be  all  one  piece,  and  looked  Uke  a  bear^skin. 

**  He  advanoed  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  b^;an  by  puttings 
himself  into  a  succession  of  quaint  attitudes.  By  deg^es  he  work^ 
himself  up  into  a  highly  excited  state,  and  finally  rushing  to  the 
fioBt  of  the  table,  at  the  ends  of  which  we  were  sitting,  b^an  to 
giin  in  the  most  ghastly  manner,  the  two  tuaka  looking  like  the  teeth 
of  a  decayed  portcullis.  He  then  began  to  produoe  the  most  un- 
earthly sounds,  by  striking  his  under  lip  with  his  knuckles,  croaking, 
grinmng,  and  gesticulating,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  old  Bis- 
cayan's  tun-tun  at  intorvaSs,  Bartolomeo's  performance  reminded  one 
of  the  grotesque  dances  of  the  African  negroes. 

^  We  begged  permission  of  the  gay  and  hospitable  cura  to  retire, 
as  we  wished  to  continue  our  journey  early  in  the  morning.  Making 
tty  bow,  then,  as  well  as  the  capacious  shoes  would  penmt,  I  vanished 
as  fblke  do  from  ball-rooms,  and  hastened  to  the  adjoining  chamber. 
Hie  alba  and  ^  tuH'ttm  again  strode  up,  but  in  a  few  minutes  my 
ears  were  deaf  to  aQ  sounds.     I  slept  till  daylight " — Poco  Mas. 

Aimong  the  works  recently  pubHahed  on  Spein,  the  one  from 
which  we  extract  the  above  is  the  most  instructive.  Not  that  it 
pretends  to  give  a  complete  picture  either  of  the  country  or  ipeo- 
ple,  but  without  eflR>rt  or  ostentaticm,  it  enables  the  reader  to  form 
a  conreet  idea  of  both.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  should 
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have  adopted  a  nam  de  guerre.  H^  would  faaTe  added  lo  the 
authority  of  his  work  hy  openly  taking  upoa  hirasdf  tiie  reyon- 
sibility  of  it;  and  he  must  be  faatidious  indeed,  if  he  be  of  opinion 
tiiat  the  authorship  of  two  such  volumes  could  be  discreditable  to 
any  man. 

If  the  clergy  of  Spidn  have  done  little  towards  enlightening 
and  humanising  the  population,  the  court  and  government  have 
done  still  less.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  has  the  palaoo 
been  more  prolific  of  wickedness.  From  the  earliest  periods  of 
Spanish  history,  favourites  have  ruled  the  land  in  ^e  kin^a 
name,  and  these  favourites  have  generally  been  worthless  women, 
or  still  more  worthless  men.  The  word  camariUa^  used  in  the 
Madrid  vocabulary  to  signify  the  small  coterie  that  oommoaly 
flourishes  |in  the  sovereign's  private  chamber,  has  passed  into  the 
language  of  Europe,  to  designate  the  worst  species  of  court  in-* 
triguers.  The  thing  signified  by  this  too-fitmous  word,  still  con- 
stitutes the  bane  ot  the  Peninsula,  where  its  influence  is  per- 
petually fatal  to  worth  of  every  kind.  No  minister  can  long 
stand  his  ground  who  is  not  backed  by  the  camarilla^  no  go- 
vernor of  a  province  can  be  secure  of  his  place,  unless  he  pur- 
chases the  good-will  of  the  dwellers  in  that  foul  den.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  has  just  been  supplied  by  the  fate  of  General 
Concha,  late  Captain-General  of  Catalonia,  who  has  been  dis- 
missed from  his  office  because  he  accidentally  obstructed  the  de- 
signs of  the  camarilla^  which  Chico,  its  sanguinary  agent,  was 
carrying  into  execution  at  Barcelona. 

According  to  some  travellers,  not  without  talent  for  observa- 
tion, the  democratic  spirit  is  rapidly  gaining  strength  in  Spain^ 
aided  much  more  by  the  disreputable  proceedings  of  the  court 
and  government,  than  by  the  spread  of  common  sense.  The 
queen  is  a  puppet,  sometimes  engaged  in  devouring  sweetmeats, 
and  sometimes  m  uttering  falsehoods  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting 
the  ruin  of  a  popular  minister.  More  blame  attaches,  of  course, 
to  those  who  prompted  the  wickedness,  than  to  the  pale,  capri- 
cious little  girl  who  was  made  to  perpetrate  it.  The  mischief 
lies  in  the  system,  in  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  employing,  as 
an  important  agent  in  the  machinery  of  a  state,  a  minor,  inca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  herself.  This,  however,  forms  part  of  the 
^at  comedy  of  politics  now  enacting  at  Madrid,  wnere  men, 
the  most  reckless,  the  most  unprincipled,  direct  the  progress  of 
the  nation,  if  progress  the  sort  of  activity  exhibited  here,  can  be 
called. 

Let  us  first  look  inside  of  the  palace,  and  then  outside;  notice 
what  little  Isabel  is  doing,  and  then  bestow  a  moment's  attention 
on  the  turbulent  rabble  at  the  Puerta  del  Sol.    We  shall  find  the 
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mme  feeling  in  hoAi  p1ic«d,  but  modified  a  little  bj  favourable  cir- 
eonsstmees  among  the  mffiatis  and  niifianesses  of  the  pav6.  Most 
persons  remember  the  affection  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  for 
petticoats,  not  those  sported  hje&ruksaSj  or  queens,  but  those  which 
conceal  the  worm-eaten  images  of  Spanish  superstition  from  the 
pabfic  gaae.  Isabel,  being  petticoated  hersell;  entertains  no  re- 
ference £ox  that  article,  but  transfers  her  veneration  to  bon-bons 
aod  friars,  spoiling  her  complexion  by  means  of  the  one,  and  her 
omseienee  oy  tbe  other.  Of  the  museum  of  sweetmeats  at 
Madrid,  we  nave  the  following  picture  : 

^  Tbis  pastiycook  musc^um,  which  extends  over  every  apartment  of 
the  pidaee,  contains  some  most  interesting  specimens — the  tortasy  or 
fatts  of  Moron,  the  most  eelebrated  in  Spain — the  panes  pintados. 
or  painted  Imns  of  Salamanca — ^the  paschal  qfaloresy  or  carnival  and 
Easter  dainties — the  hard  inrrones  of  Alicante,  composed  of  almonds, 
not  kernels,  filberts^  and  roasted  diesnuts,  intexmized  with  honey  and 
sn^jpar— <lKfae«^  of  coeoa-Qut>  frosted  with  sugar ->  roasted  almonds— 
aireilanafl^  a  peculiarly  sice  sort  of  filbert,  whole  and  in  powder — cin- 
namon, pine-apple  kernels^  jelly,  blanc-manger,  and  custard — ginger* 
bread  in  its  sevjeral  varieties,  and  8Ufi;ared  rice  in  its  sundry  convolutions, 
marmalade,  jam,  BnAblando  de  KuevoSj  or  sweetened  yolks  of  eggs; 
capuchinas  guindas  (cherry-brandy),  harley-sugar,  unitation  wal- 
nuts, and  sugar-stick  ;  alfajor,  or  spiced  bread,  and  the  delicioua 
cheese  ;  j^ona,  pomegranate  jeUy ;  metocotonesy  l^Iadrono  strawberries 
and  other  curious  specimens,  rerhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  the  youthfid  majes^  of  Spain  is  her  relish,  and  constant  use  of  these 
bon-bo!ns  and  sweetmeats.  Her  papers  of  comfits  strew  the  palace^ 
ber  bogs  of  sugar-plums  visit  the  council-chamber,  her  dulces  line  the 
liatmi^.**-^Ret)daiions  of  Spain,  vol.  i.,  p.  107. 

Sweetmeats  enter  also  into  the  other  picture,  in  which  the  royal 
diild  plays  so  humiliating  a  part.  Clinstina  was  spoiled,  we  sup- 
pose, Dy  Munoz — ^if  the  supj^sition  does  not  do  nim  too  much 
honour — and  by  way  of  proving  her  proficiency,  she,  at  a  very 
early  age^  seems  to  have  spoiled  her  daughter.^  Certainly,  at  least, 
they  form  botweai  them  a  trio,  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
match  out  of  Spain.  Christina  has  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
be  proud  of  her  hopeful  daughter.  She  herself  could  not  have 
displayed  a  greater  ability  in  lying,  a  more  imperturbable  power 
of  face,  a  more  truly  Castilian  contempt  of  numan  life,  than 
did  the  charming  little  Isabella  "in  her  attempt  to  destroy  Oldzaga. 
We  introduce  our  readers  to  the  scene,  as  it  is  altogether  charac- 
teristic : — 

<<  <0n  the  night  of  the  28tb  of  the  month  last  past,  Oloxaga  pre- 
sented himself  brfore  m^  and  proposed  to  me  that  I  riiould  sign  the 
decroe  of  dissolutio?  of  the  C6rte8.    I  answered  that  I  did  not  like  to 
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Mgn  it,  having  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  that  these  Cartes  had  de« 
dared  me  of  age.  016zaga  insisted  ;  I  again  re&sed  to  ogn  the  said 
decree.  I  rose,  directing  myself  towards  the  door,  which  is  to  the  left 
df  my  table  for  despatch  of  business.  016zaga  placed  himself  before  me^ 
and  fastened  the  bolt  in  that  door ;  I  directed  myself  towards  the  door 
in  front,  and  016zaga  again  placed  himself  before  me,  and  fastened  the 
bolt  of  that  door.  He  caught  hold  of  m  j  dress,  and  obliged  me  to  sit 
down.  He  seized  my  hand  and  forced  me  to  sign.  After  this  he  lefty 
and  I  retired  to  my  apartment.' 

"The  declaration,  as  attested  by  Bravo,  proceeded  thus  : — *  TTio 
ftyregoing  manifestation  hayinc^  been  read  over  by  me,  the  undersigned. 
Her  Majesty  ddgned  to  add  we  following : — '  Before  Oldiaga  took  his 
departure,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  my  word  not  to  tell  any 
person  what  had  happened ;  and  I  answered  that  I  would  not  piomiaeb' 
Her  Majesty  then  invited  all  present  to  enter  the  room  in  which  aha 
despatches  bufflnesa,  and  examine  the  place  in  which  what  she  had  just 
tola  them*  happened ;  and  so  they  did  in  effiect,  all  enteiing  the  xoy9X 
cabinet.  Afterwards  I  placed  the  dedaration  in  Her  Majesty's  royal  haadsv 
who,  attesting  that  that  was  her  true  and  free  will,  affinned  said  signed 
it  in  the  prooenee  of  the  above-mentiooed  witnesses,  afiter  i  had  asked 
those  present  if  ther  had  possessed  themselves  of  its  contents,  when  they 
all  answered  that  tney  had  so  possessed  themselves,  whereupon  the  aaid 
act  was  announced  to  be  termmated.  Her  Majesty  commanding  that 
all  present  should  withdraw,  and  that  this  her  royal  Declaration  should 
be  deposited  in  the  office  of  my  d^artment,  wblere  it  is  now  archived. 
And  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  hereafter,  and  produce  the  effects 
for  which  it  took  place,  I  give  these  presents  in  Madrid,  this  first  day  of 
December,  1843. 

^Luia  GavzAuez  B&avo.' 

^'  Such  was  the  Royal  dedaration  and  solemnly  attested  act,  whidi 
bore  upon  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  impossibility,  and,  ere  four-and- 
twenty  hours  had  elapsed,  was  tmiversally  discredited.  Its  diaproof,  as 
wiU  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  was  of  the  most  convincing  description ;  and 
never,  indeed,  was  cidumny  confuted  by  a  stronger  array  of  human 
evidence.  The  Moderados  ima^ned  that  none  would  presume  to  ques- 
tion  the  royal  word,  but,  happily,  they  were  hugdy  mistaken. 

'<  A  renuurkable  feature  in  this  transaction  is,  that  amongst  the  great 
officers  of  state,  and  of  the  legislature  who  repaired  to  £e  palace,  to 
recdve  queen  Isahd's  dedaration,  was  her  confessor,  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Indies.  Her  statement,  therefore,  was  made  in  the  px«senoe  of 
the  only  person  in  the  world  who  could  ask  her,  in  the  name  of  her 
God,  for  an  account.  Perhaps  the  eye  of  the  right  reverend  father, 
when  it  met  hers  rather  troubled  her ;  and  perhaps  this,  in  some  degree, 
accounts  for  the  excitement  with  which  she  ran  to  and  fro,  and  said : — 
*  Here  it  was  016zaga  caught  my  arm.*  <  Here  he  hdd  my  hand,' 
ei  cceiera  ;  with  sundry  ^peUabras  de  houra  /'  Probably  the  ratriaich 
has  told  her,  that  a  suUied  throne  is  a  throne  undermined." 

There  is  here  nothing  unworthy  of  the  sweet  pledge  of  the  loves 
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of  Eeidinttict  and  C3unstiiia«  Even  the  slight  token  of  fidtering 
at  the  look  of  the  oonfiesBor,  is  strikin^y  in  keepmg  with  ike  rest. 
It  matters  little  that  Ol6zaga  was  the  I^roteus  of  Spanish  politics, 
for  though  a  man  may  ^ift  and  cut  capeis  on  tne  floor  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  he  may  Hot  like  or  deserve  to  figure  on  a  scaSbld, 
wnich  was  what  the  pale,  delicate,  imperial  liar  intended. 

By  way  of  contrast,  cany  we  now  our  eye  down  yonder  long 
street,  and  ohsenre  as  well  as  we  can  for  the  smoke  of  the  cwarrtllos, 
the  wild  groups  assembled  there  for  the  discussion  of  politics. 
Uncourtlyy  of  course,  are  the  tones  and  gestures,  abrupt  the  lan- 
guage, fierce  and  fiery  the  looks  which  accompany  it.  But  in 
piofXKrtion  as  the  di^utants  have  less  to  gain  or  lose,  by  the  fluc- 
toations  of  public  afiairsi  is  the  enthusiasdc  earnestness  with  which 
they  iinterest  themsdves. 

**  Here  there  are  no  palatial  eonvenaneeSf  nor  social  conventialisms, 
to  ni^ead  or  to  stippress ;  no  parliamentary  forms  of  phraseology  and 
diseassion  to  hamper  and  cramp  the  utterance  of  undisgrnsed  opmion. 
IVath  flonrishes  in  the  open  arr — a  hardy  plant — shoots  up  in  the  dew 
and  ripens  in  the  snn,  without  pnxning,  training,  or  covering  with 
g^ass-hooses.  The  debaters  here  are  frank  and  phin-spoken,  and  the 
audience  mingles  nnrehuked  in  the  discussions.  With  every  ciffarrilh 
a  character  is  pufied  away,  and  with  each  fresh  demand  fotfuego*  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  wovid  of  politics. 

^  Here  is  afwow  in  rags,  who  wears  his  tattered  cloak  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  grandee,  for  eveiy  Castifian  deems  himself  noble ;  tiiere  is 
a  more  yoothftd  pictxrOy  with  a  hat  more  highly  peaked  than  ordinary, 
and  an  mordinate  supply  of  tags  adorning  its  velvet  round — that  is  the 
energetic  youth  of  ihe  assembly — the  Gonzalez  Bravo  of  the  pave — the 
Young  Spain  of  lanes  and  alleys ;  there,  with  a  loose  fajOy  or  red  sash 
swathed  roimd  his  waist^  with  leggings  thrown  wide  open  and  displaying 
ihose  muscolar  calves,  with*  a  short  and  tight-fitting  jacket,  exhibiting 
to  ftdl  advantage  his  amanng  breadth  of  shoulder  and  depth  of  chest,  is 
the  Mara  and  Massaniello  of  the  partv.  Prepared  to  take  the  lead  oif  a 
popular  army  :  and  around  and  m  tne  midst  of  every  circle  is  the  due 
proportion  of  Madrid  Muiolas,  the  viragos  of  metropolitan  low  life,  dis* 
casnng  more  eagerly,  and  far  more  fluently  than  the  rest,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  dOated  nostrils,  and  each  with  a  formidable  knife  stock  between 
her  right  leg  and  stocking,  beneath  the  garter  ;  some,  too,  smoking 
their  paper  cigars  with  as  much  nonchaianee  as  the  men.  In  this  centre 
of  intelhgence  and  focus  of  popular  disturbance,  you  will  hear  more  in 
one  hour  of  the  scandalous  secrets  of  Madrid,  and  learn  more  of  its 
patriotic  or  treasonable  designs,  than  in  the  choisest  reunions  of  its 
most  exalted  diplomacy." — Revelations  of  Spain^  voL  i.,  p.  220. 

^  The  Pnerta  del  Sol,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  accounts  of  the  last 
rerolutions  of  which  Madrid  has  been  the  scene,  is  the  general  rendezvous 

*  **  fbe;"  a  ll|^  transmitted  from  one  pi^er  agar  to  another. 
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of  all  political  asmraats,  of  the  idle,  of  street  speakers,  in  short,  of  all 
the  diacontentea  and  torhulent.  At  this  central  place^  at  this  famom 
square,  three  of  the  prineipal  streets  of  the  city  meet  and  cross  eadli 
oUier.  Situated  between  Uie  most  populous  and  the  most  fashionable 
quarters  of  Madrid,  it  is,  in  £act,  as  though  the  Faubourgs  of  St.  Honore 
and  Chaussee  d'Antin  were  placed  beside  those  of  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Martin,  at  Paris.  It  is  the  forum  wherein  the  afiB&irs  of  the  state  are 
discussed.  There  the  first  royal  decree  of  Ferdinand,  after  the  insnr- 
rection  of  Madiid,  was  torn  in  atoms.  There,  also,  the  priest,  Yi- 
nuesa,  accused  in  1822  of  conspiracy  against  the  constitution  of  Cadii^ 
was  publicly  tried,  and  there  he  was  subsequently  condemned  and  put 
to  death.  This  is  the  reason  why  M.  de  Martignac  called  the  Puerta 
del  Sol  the  '  unofficial  seat  of  government*  More  than  one  minister 
has  changed  his  whole  system,  more  than  one  orator  has  delirered  his 
speeches  with  the  view  of  seeming  the  good  opinion  of  the  Puerta  del 
Sol.  It  is  a  certain  fact  that  wheo,  contraiy  to  his  general  plan  of 
campaigning,  Cordova  gave  battle  to  the  Carlists  at  Arlaban,  his  only 
object  was  to  please  the  brawlers  of  the  Puertai  del  Sol,  who  had  re« 
preached  him  with  his  pretended  inaction.  It  is  known,  also,  that 
General  Seoane  came  hither  in  person,  on  the  day  following  the  revo- 
lution of  La  Granja,  to  annouuce  his  nomination  as  Captain-General  of 
Madrid,  in  the  room  of  the  unfortunate  Quesada,  assassinated  by  the 
national  guards. 

"  The  Casa  del  Correos,  situated  in  this  square,  serves  also  as  an  addi- 
tional attraction  to  the  crowd ;  on  account  of  its  lofty  flight  of  steps,  and 
commanding  position,  it  has  frequently  been  employed  as  a  citadel  by  the 
revolutionists.  Its  possession,  in  fact,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
decided  the  issue  of  the  contests  between  the  government  and  the 
national  guard  of  Madrid.  Such  speakers  as  are  desirous  of  ha- 
ranguing the  multitude,  generally  tike  their  stand  upon  the  raised 
pavement  which  surrounds  this  building — one  of  the  finest  in  the  city. 
The  people  who,  at  Madrid,  are  passive  spectators  of  all  insurrections^ 
generally  occupy  the  middle  of  the  square  ;  the  high  functionaries,  and 
the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who  come  hither  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  three,  group  themselves  about  the  opening  of  the  street  Montera^ 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  place.  On  the  opposite  side, 
near  the  h6tel  of  Victory,  assemble  the  soldiers,  the  empteados,  and 
the  partizans  of  the  existing  government.  Last  in  the  list,  about  three 
o'clock,  the  bankers  and  the  stock -brokers  come  to  discuss  their  affairs 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  Casa  del  Correos. 

"  The  Puerta  del  Sol  extends  its  influence  throughout  all  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  where  clubs,  the  furnace  of  political  fanaticism, 
were  once  formed.  In  the  cafts,  situated  in  the  streets  Alcala,  de  Mon- 
tera,  and  de  Carrera  San  Geronimo,  are  by  turns  assembled  the 
ChevaUers  CommuneroSy  die  Isabelists,  the  Federalists,  the  Carbanaras, 
the  members  of  Young  Italy,  of  Young  Spain,  and  many  others.  There 
was  even  once  at. Madrid  and  Barcelona  a  secret  society  established* 
composed  of  the  Avengers  of  Alibaud,     Now,  the  Caf6  N'uevo  is  the 
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xeDdezTOus  of  the  E^parledbtSyrof  Ibe  JExaUad^  and  of  the  united 
BepublicftDS,  but  tha  Gfife  do  log  Andgm  is  the  piaoe  where  the 
Hoderados  ftnd  the  Conetttutaonftlist^  Ae  friends  <^ peaceful  progress  (/) 
assemble  to  eoofer.  Even  the  very  diops,  situttted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  resemble  political  clubs.  To  each  a  number  of 
newsmongers  resort,  and  pass  sometimes  the  whole  day  in  discussions 
and  disputes  on  the  affairs  of  the  country.  And  this  causes  such  injury 
to  trade,  that  several  of  the  more  prudent  shopkeepers,  partieularly  a 
hatter  dl  the  street  Montera,  have  hung  up  in  their  snops  Uie  announce- 
ment, '  Conversation  not  allowed  here.' 

*^  A  foreigner  with  a  taste  for  political  gossip,  and  an  easy  reckless- 
ness of  consequences,  soon  becomes  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Puerta  del  Sol.  Journals,  extraordinary  bulletins,  flying  sheets,  are 
cried  and  sold  by  blind  men  and  children,  and  are  eagerly  passed  from 
hand  to  hand*  Pirivate  letters  relating  to  the  affairs  <^the  day  are  commu- 
nicated even  to  formg^rs ;  in  fact,  to  any  one  deorous  of  beholding  them. 

"^  Hie  Castilian  pride,  so  intolerant  of  foreigners,  is  exchanged  for 
die  most  perfect  familiarity,  in  these  sort  of  communications,  and  in 
all  political  oonversations.  On  entering  a  cafe  or  a  public  square, 
whaiteyer  seat  you  occupy,  at  whatever  table  you  place  yourself,  you  are 
sure  to  hear  state -affairs  discussed,  and  no  change  in  the  conversation 
is  ^soemible,  no  train  of  thought  appears  to  be  disturbed  by  your  pre- 
sence ;  you  are  at  full  liberty  either  to  listen  or  join  in  it,  of  whatever 
opinions  you  may  be,  or  whatever  side  you  may  choose  to  take/' —  Tanski^ 
JuEspagne^  p.  10. 

With  such  a  court  and  such  a  people,  with  such  a  clergy,  and 
sucli  manners,  where  lie  the  hopes  of  Spain?  Is  it  susceptible  of 
Tegcneration?  Can  order  possibly  succeed  to  the  existing  con- 
fusion? Can  honesty  be  substituted  for  selfishness  in  its  councils? 
Can  its  slumbering  humanity  be  awakened  ?  Can  it  again  have 
conunerce,  and  inudstry,  and  military  power,  and  naval  greatness, 
and,  along  with  these,  the  freedom  which  it  never  possessed? 

Our  hopes  are  not  sanguine,  though  there  be  doubtless  circum- 
stances in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Spanish  people 
which  may  justify  us  in  refusing  to  despair.  The  civilisation  of 
modem  times  is  rough  and  ready,  and  may  be  brought  to  the 
state  of  maturity  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  through  the  instru- 
mentality,  in  a  great  measure,  of  material  agencies.  If  Spain  had 
lailways  run  into  the  heart  of  her  Sierras,  her  industry  might,, 
perhaps,  be  awakened,  and  instead  of  cutting  each  other's  throats^ 
ner  cnildren  mi^ht  take  to  making  embankments,  and  building 
bridges,  and  mining,  and  smelting  the  ores  that  so  richly  abound  itt 
her  mountainous  districts.  From  this  step  she  might  go  on  to  re* 
construct  her  foreign  trade,  by  placing  on  a  rational  footing  hei 
relations  with  other  states.  But  who  is  to  commence  this  process? 
There  is  Htde  enterprise  among  her  hidalgos,  still  kss  among  tha;t 
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lociiBi  iWBxm  of  emphmiot^  that  ealNBflte  imon  the  vitals  of  the 
oonnftiy.  McNit  persons  wlio  have  giyen  tae  subject  any  coq- 
adeniAioii,  look  exdmydj  to  the  peaaantiy,  whooi  c^postte 
authorities  agree  in  admitting  to  be  a  haidj  and  zobust  laoe,  lasy 
from  habit  and  accident,  but  capable  of  great  exertion,  and  not 
so  averse  from  entertaining  new  projects,  as  persons  acquainted 
only  with  the  tipper  classes  of  Spaniards  might  be  naturally 
enough  inclined  to  believe. 

It  IS  somewhat  humiliating  to  sdence  and  philosophy,  that  the 
juices  which  have  renovated  antiquated  communities^  nave  often 
entered  at  the  very  roots  of  society,  and  circulated  upwards.  The 
Christian  religion  itself  began  with  the  peasantry,  and  was  the 
religion  of  the  bam,  the  stable,  and  the  fishing  hut,  before  it 
became  the  religion  of  palaces.  Again,  the  lefozmalicm  of  this 
religion  c»iginated  with  a  humble  eccleaaatic,  botn  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  fer  many  years  an  obscure  student  at  Oxford. 
It  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  with  more  brilliant  success  in 
Germany  by  another  son  of  a  peasant,  who  smote  with  his  rude 
hand  the  pontifical  tiara,  and  shattered  it  past  repair.  The 
peasants  of  Spain  will  probably  subvert  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  direct  for  themselves  in  its  stead  institutions  more  favourable 
to  industry,  more  prolific  of  popular  happiness,  better  adapted  to 
promote  the  growth  of  national  strengtn,  and  externally  more 
respectable.  Something  like  this  we  must  believe,  or  cease  to  have 
anyfaith  in  the  destiny  of  the  Peninsula. 

There  are  many  writers,  we  say,  and  the  author  of  the  *'  Re« 
relations  of  Spain"  is  among  the  numb^,  who  discover  the  germs 
of  political  regeneration  in  the  Spanish  lower  classes.  It  would 
be  contradiction  in  terms  to  denominate  them  industrious,  though 
they  certainly  do  whatever  work  is  done  in  the  country.  Slignt 
is  the  superstructure  of  hope  which  can  be  raised  on  such  a 
foundation.  But  as  it  seems  to  be  the  only  one,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  making  the  most  of  it. 

One  si^  of  a  capacity  for  progress  exhibited  by  the  Spanish  La- 
bradores  is  the  willingness  with  which  they  begm  to  listen  to  &e 
suggestions  of  respectable  fnreimers.  In  imitation  of  our  merchants, 
they  have,  on  several  points  of  the  southern  coast,  ^ected  them- 
selves comfortable  dwelling,  reformed  their  slovenly  habits,  and 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  neatness,  even  in  their  agricul- 
tural processes.  This  change  is  more  especiallv  visible  in  the 
pleasant  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  where  we  cleanliness  of 
the  streets,  and  the  brilliant  ccdours  of  the  fronts  of  the  houses, 
are  pioofs  of  the  prevalence  of  English  taste*  Ther  feel,  more- 
over, the  want  c£  mtemal  trade,  and  would  apparently  be  willing 
to  make  some  sacrifices  in  order  to  give  it  an  impulse.    In  mm- 


neiB  Toogh  and  tmooiilliy  lliey  are  stall  afiectionate  in  Isbeir  domes* 
tic  relations,  and  lead  upon  the  whole  a  veiy  simple  life,  bstenoes 
of  geneions  self-devotion  might  no  doubt  be  found  amon^  all 
mde  people  wl^n  subjected  suddenly  to  the  influence  of  wide- 
Sfnreaa  calamities  calcmated  to  put  men's  feelings  to  the  proof. 
DMt  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  ann^  of  any  nation 
an  action  more  truly  heroic  than  that  of  the  father  related  by  the 
author  of  the  '  Revelations  of  Spain.* 

^'  I  was  informed  of  the  case  of  an  aged  and  infirm  father,  who 
dzoivned  himself  in  the  proviooe  of  GFanada,  to  exempt  his  only  son 
from  the  fatal  dianoe  iA  the  oonaoiiption.  They  repaired  together  to 
the  perio£eal  Qm$Ua^  the  son  drew  his  own  name  from  the  urn;  and 
in  eroesing  the  river  Frangirola  in  a  small  boat  on  their  return  home, 
the  £Kther  soddenly  flmig  hunself  overboard,  and  was  ineooverably  lost 
to  sight.  He  had  filled  his  pockets  with  stores  to  make  death  oertain, 
and  his  body  was  not  found  until  next  day.  This  inflexible  gefe  de 
famiUa  had  dischazged  his  promise;  his  boy  was  exempt  firom  service, 
being  now  a  widow's  son!" — VoL  i..p.  334. 

Self-devotion  and  energy  of  character  necessarily  develope 
themselves  in  various  ways.  Here  we  find  a  man  sacrificing  his 
fife  for  his  son;  tmon  we  observe  a  humble  rustic  functionary  ex- 
hilnting  a  remarkable  act  of  daring  in  order  to  purchase  security 
for  himself  and  his  neighbours.  In  England,  of  course,  any 
policeman  would  pursue  a  thief  to  his  den  and  fearlessly  grapple 
with  him  there.  But  he  would  be  conscious  of  cartymg  along 
with  him  that  which  the  Spanish  alcalde  cannot  rely  on,  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  In  pursuer  and  thief  we  observe  the  same 
spirit  of  daring,  the  same  recklessness  of  life,  the  same  ferocity. 
The  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  details,  describes  the 
mayors  of  towns  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Spain  as  being  themselves 
often  implicated  in  offences  agamst  society.  It  may  be  very  well 
so.  Princes  and  nobles  here  among  us  formerly  played  at  the  same 
game,  and  fearlessly  took  purses  on  the  highway.  The  Spanish 
alcalde,  therefore,  who  breaks  the  eighth  commandm^t  may 
plead  the  force  of  resoectable  examples.  Our  authority's  account 
of  the  matter  is  as  fouows: — 

''  The  environs  of  Olvera  were  long  haunted  by  a  very  determined 
robber,  a  ladran  afamachf  who  levied  contributions  irom  all  comers 
indiscriminately,  firom  the  period  of  £spartero*s  and  Concha's  hurried 
visit  to  Andaluda,  and,  when  purses  were  scarce  upon  the  highwa}% 
resbrted  to  the  adventitioas  aid  of  smuggling.  The  alcalde  of  the 
town,  a  determined  f<^ow,  at  kst  resolved  to  idMite  the  nmsance,  and 
having  reemed  private  infenna:ti(m  of  the  robber^s  whereabouts,  placed 
hims&  at  tlie  head  of  the  Rrada  munioipal,  and  proceeded  to  tabs  him 
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prisoner.  He  found  the  robber  in  bed  with  his  enamorada,  bat  never^ 
theless  prepared. 

'<  He  was  asleep  upon  the  woman's  arm  when  the  alcalde  in  persoa 
seized  hioL  In  the  wild  districts  hereabouts  the  alcalde  are  often  rude 
men,  contrabandists,  and  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  the  robber  in  their 
composition — strange  quaJifications  for  a  mayor!  The  alcalde  had  » 
huge  horse-pistol  in  his  hand,  but  the  robber  £d  not  mind  this.  Rapid 
as  thought,  ne  drew  two  pistols  from  beneath  his  pillow,  and  discharged 
them  both,  at  the  alcalde,  in  quick  succession.  The  magistrate,  strange 
to  say,  was  not  hit  by  either,  but,  dischamog  his  own  piatd,  wounded 
(without  intending  it)  the  prostrate  and  defenceless  woman.  The  ex- 
change of  shots  was  sufficient  to  rouse  all  the  savage  nature  of  the  muni*- 
cipal  picquet,  who,  with  one  common  aocord,  poijffed  their  fire  upon  the 
bed,  and  shot  both  robber  and  female.  Neither  of  them  ever  stirred 
after.  To  render  this  transaction  entirely  characteristic,  it  was  made  a 
political  handle  of,  and  the  alcalde  was  charged  with  persecuting  Aya- 
cuchos." — RerelakorUy  SfCy  vol.  i.,  p.  886. 

Unfortunately,  the  irregular  energy  of  the  good  people  of 
Spain  is  constantly  mixed  up  with  robbery  and  murder.  There 
is  no  excitement  without  a  lew  deaths,  and  even  with  them  very 
little.  The  affair  is  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  what  happens 
constantly  ceases  at  length  to  produce  surprise.  The  writer,  or 
rather  compiler,  of  the  '  KevelatLons  of  Spain,'  having  to  reconcile 
contradictory  authorities,  does  not  see  liis  way  very  clearly  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  Spanish  character.  He  consequently  xe* 
presents  them  at  once  as  murderous  and  innocent,  thievisb 
and  chivalrous,  vulgar,  quackish,  full  of  imposture,  and  noble. 
In  the  teeth  of  all  testimony  and  experience,  he  desires  to  per- 
suade us  that  there  is  more  crime  in  England  than  in  Spain. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  this  absurdity,  but  it  may  still  be 
worth  while  to  adduce  the  evidence  of  anoth^  anonymous  tra- 
veller, whose  pages,  nevertheless,  bear  about  them  die  appeai^nce 
of  genuineness. 

^'  A  French  g^ide,  settled  at  Granada,  who  acoompanied  us  as  suoh, 
when  we  were  once  visiting  some  of  the  distant  churehes,  p<mited  out  ta 
us  crosses  painted  on  the  houses ;  saying  that,  like  the  monimiental 
crosses  on  the  roads,  they  signified  that  a  murder  had  been  committed 
there.  He  told  us  there  were  two  thousand  such  crosses  to  be  seen  in 
Granada!  I  have  myself  since  noticed  great  numbers  of  tliese  marks."-— 
Spain  and  Tangiers^  p.  342. 

No  incident  in  Spanish  life  is  so  common  as  a  robbery,  no 
character  so  familiar  as  that  of  a  thief.  Among  ourselves,  ad- 
ventures on  the  liighway  are  retreating  rapidly  into  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  so  that  our  very  romance-writers,  who  chronicle  the 
geats  of  mghwaymen^  are  compelled  to  assume  an  historical  cha- 
xacter.    Even  then  thdx  fictions  interest  us  very  little.     They 
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belong  to  a  past  age,  and  the  present  has  slight  sympathy  "^nth 
them.  It  18  quite  otherwise  in  Spain,  where  every  story  you 
hear  turns  upon  a  robbery,  attempted  or  accomplished,  and 
accompanied  generally  by  murder.  Of  course,  they  who  com- 
pose the  records  of  tne  hour,  and  consign  them  to  tradition  for 
the  benefit  of  future  ages,  sometimes  take  a  few  liberties  with 
iheir  subjects,  so  that  it  would  not  do  to  require  a  traveller  to 
swear  to  the  truth  of  all  the  narratives  which  he  relates  at  second 
lumd.  He  had  tbem  from  the  people  themselves,  and  if  the^^  are 
BOt  always  correct  to  the  letter,  tney  are  at  least  characteristic^ 
The  reader  will  be  fully  prepared  to  recognise  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  following  piquant  little  story. 

*'  A  rich  miller  in  the  country  was  fixed  upon  by  three  persons  as  a 
fit  object  to  be  plucked.  It  so  chanced  that  shortly  before  the  time 
i^ipointed  for  the  attack  of  his  house,  a  party  of  travelling  soldiers  had 
requested  lodging  of  him  for  the  night,  wnich  he  had  granted ;  and 
these  soldiers  were  sleeping  above,  when  the  robbers  arrived  and  de- 
manded  his  money.  The  miller  told  them  he  would  go  and  fetch  it ; 
he  woke  the  solders,  and  with  their  assistance  killed  the  three  thieves 
and  left  them  Iving.  The  next  day,  as  it  was  proper  the  authorities 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  the  alcakle  of  his  pueblo^  or  village^  to  call  him  to  make  his 
examinations.  The  alcalde  was  not  at  home ;  on  finding  which  he  pro* 
deeded  to  the  next  in  office^  who  was  not  at  home  either.  He  then 
vent  on  to  a  third :  neither  was  tins  one  to  be  found,  nor  did  any  body 
know  any  thing  of  either  of  the  three.  At  last,  therefore,  he  returned 
home  and  prepared  to  bury  the  men  himself;  when  on  taking  off  the 
masks  which  concealed  their  faces,  lo,  and  behold,  These  lay  the 
7HBEE  Algades  !  1 1" — Spain  and  Tangiers,  p.  342. 

The  same  writer  supplies  a  good  companion  to  the  above. 

**  A  party  of  brigands  had  determined  on  plundering  a  fEum.  One  of 
them  was  sent  forward  in  the  daytime,  in  woman's  clothes,  to  effect  an 
amicable  entrance,  while  the  male  individuals  of  the  family  were  absent ; 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  night's  attack.  He  had  succeeded  so 
&r,  and  was  seated  by  the  fire  when  a  little  ^rl  noticed  his  tell-tale 
whiskers;  on  which,  after  locking  up  the  mother  in  an  adjoining  room, 
he^  in  his  rage  at  the  discovery,  put  the  unfortunate  child  on  the  fire  to 
roast!  The  poor  mother,  hearing  her  child's  screams,  called  out  to 
^e  the  alarm ;  when  desisting  from  his  brutal  attempt  on  the  child, 
vie  robber  thrust  his  head  through  a  hole  in  the  door  of  the  room  con- 
taining the  mother,  to  threaten  her.  She,  however,  seized  the  moment ; 
and,  putting  to  effective  use  a  hatchet  she  had  at  hand,  actually  chopped 
off  the  monster  B  head  !  The  girl  then  let  the  mother  out ;  they  found 
a  whistle  on  the  man's  body,  and  rightly  concluding  this  was  to  be 
used  as  a  signal  to  call  his  confederates,  the  woman,  with  admirable 
^scretion  and  coolness,  qmetly  collected  a  party  of  armed  fiiends  in  the 
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house  and  in  ambuih  aboat  it ;  and  at  niglit&Jl,  blowing  Ae  wUatle^ 
drew  tlie  miscreants  into  the  trap.  Two  were  killed;  and  one  (a  fJEunoua 
bxigand  I  hear)  was  takeo^  and  is  now  in  confinement;  two  otheis 
escaped."— p.  307. 

The  anonymous  Tohime  entitled  '  Spain  and  Tangi^s,'  which 
has  supplied  us  with  the  aboTO  passage,  is  a  li^t  and  unpretend* 
ing,  but  clever  and  agreeable  book.  It  chronicles  the  ezpenence 
of  a  single  observer,  and  does  not  aim  at  generalisation.  The 
reader,  however,  who  desires  to  understand  the  present  state  of 
Spain  may  derive  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  it. 

In  one  cf  those  works  judicioudy  denominated  ^  Hand-books^ 
—because  they  are  as  heavy  as  a  soldi^'s  musket — we  find  this 
whole  theory  of  Spanish  violence  and  dishonesty  peremptorily 
contradicted.  "  Of  the  many  misrepresentations  regarding  Spain, 
few  have  been  more  systematically  circulated  than  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  are  there  supposed  to  beset  the  travcSer* 
This,  the  most  romantic,  and  peculiar  country  in  Europe,  may  in- 
reality  be  visited  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  with  eeue  and 
safety  (/)  for  travelling  there  is  no  worse  than  it  was  in  France  or 
Italy  in  1814,  before  English  example  forced  imjur^vements."^- 
'  Murmy's  Hand  Boo^  of  Spain,'  Fart  I.,  Fte&ce,  i. 

It  is  not  necessarjr,  just  now,  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of 
^eoie  and  safety*  with  which  France  and  Italy  could  be  tra* 
versed  in  1814;  but  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  remark,  that 
we  distrust  Mr.  Ford's  testimony,  on  this  as  on  many  other  points 
connected  with  Spain.  In  fact,  his  is  a  biform  testimony  which 
may  be  adduced  to  establish  whichever  view  of  the  (question  we 
please  to  take.  This  mode  of  writing  has  its  inconveniences,  as  it 
sometimes  renders  one  doubtful  whether  one  ought  to  believe  the 
traveller  in  either  case  or  in  neither.  Mr.  Ford  is  a  smart  writer, 
too  smart  by  far  to  be  accurate.  He  likes  the  Spaniards,  for 
which  we  by  no  means  blame  him,  and  he  Ukes  himself,  for 
which  we  blame  him  still  less;  but  then  he  treats  dispiteously  all 
those  other  unlucky  wights  of  Englishmen  who  have  perpetrated 
travels  in  the  Peninsula,  and  is  resolved  to  controvert  their  por- 
tions at  all  hazards,  even  at  that  of  contradicting  himself  With 
his  notions  of  hi«^h  breeding  we  feel  no  disposition  to  quarrel.  He 
has  a  ri^ht  to  thmk  a  thief  high-bred  if  he  pleases.  It  is  likewise 
lawful  for  him  to  entertain  and  enunciate  whatever  theory  he 
thinks  fit  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  cabaUero,  We  daim, 
however,  the  same  liberty  for  ourselves,  and,  making  use  of 
that  liberty  we  shall  most  frankly  state  that  what  appears  a 
eabaUero  to  Mr.  Ford,  appears  a  coarse,  unmitigated  ruffian  to  us. 
We  i^prehend  also  that  Mr.  Ford  is  under  some  haUucination 
respecting  the  delicacy  of  his  ladnmes  towards  women  and  cfail- 
dr^.    Tnere  can  be  no  harm  in  his  cherishing  that  notion  if  it 


affi)id  Utt  wKf  jaatksaiaa^  pIeaBW»;  kit  we  believe  it  to  be  as 
iU-fbnitded  as  nk&ncy  about  the  m^^  of  Spttnish  loads,  and  lug 
hjftAmBcm  Spiniflih  poUteneaB.  Li  me  Peninsula,  at  all  events^ 
no  Buch  idea  preyails,  since  tbe  i^iories  whioh  the  people  idate 
to  traYeUers— -a  sample  of  which  we  have  given  above — prepare* 
sent  robbers  roasting  children  alive,  and  plotting,  nay,  often  aC" 
oompHsbin^,  the  murder  of  their  mothers.  Nor  is  this  qxdte  all. 
If  the  ladies  who  iail  into  the  hands  of  our  polite  cabaJIeros 
happen  to  be  particularly  adroit  and  quick  in  disentangling  them- 
sdves  from  theic  baubles — good.  If  not,  those  refined  gentlemen 
out  with  their  knives,  and  slice  off  ears  and  gentle  fingers,  with  a 
coolness  and  xi^idity  that  might  have  astonidked  our  own  knights 
of  the  post*    A  recent  travel^  in  the  Peninsula  speaks  of  die-^ 

**•  Hacking  off,  by  Cai&t  fuffiaas,  of  the  ears  and  finffers  of  sooift 
iiiisenible  women,  who  codd  not  divest  themselves  of  their  ornaments 
fist  enough  to  pisase  die  brutal  jdunderers.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  laal  aet  of  atrocity  fewid  its  waj  into  our  newi^Mupeffs  at  the  time  ; 
but  I  have  been  tdd  that  the  boxes  belonging  to  the  wretches  were 
fimnd  at  the  Cafi6  Nuevo  in  Madrid,  with  their  disgusting  contents 
rotting  within-— baubles,  fingers,  and  ears,  altogether,  still  laying  as 
tiiey  were  torn  from  the  living  victims. 

^  And  yet  they  say  that  Spanish  robbers  are  very  civil  I — renuirk'- 
{My  gendemanly  men !  ....  Mi^be  so!— but  theugh  I  commonly 
like  judging  of  things  for  myself,  I  think  I  had  rather,  on  this  poin^ 
take  any  body  else's  word  for  it.'' — Spain  and  Tangier$,  p.  138. 

Bespecting  the  superlative  security  enjojred  by  travellers  in 
Spain,  we  have  one  or  two  fiirther  observations  to  make.  Mr. 
Ford  remarks  wittily,  that  our  tourists  who  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  Spanish  banditti  all  escaped  themselves  by  a 
miracle  I  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  books  are 
sddom  written  by  men  whose  throats  have  been  cut,  but  by  such 
as  have  eluded  that  operation.  Besides,  all  do  not  entirely  escape 
tilie  polished  hidalgo  of  the  Spanish  highway,  at  least  if  M.  Tanski 
may  be  believed ;  for  that  gentleman  assures  us  that  he  himselfi 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  spoilers,  who  not 
only  pillaged  the  whole  diligence,  but,  with  a  selfisnness  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  Spanish  thief,  took  every  practicable  measure  for 
defintuding  each  other.  And  lest  our  'Hand-book'  maker  should 
imagine  us  to  be  fireside  adventurers,  terrified  by  the  awful  rela* 
tions  of  those  who  have  made  their  own  legs  their  compasseSi 
we  may  here  state  that  we  have  travelled  through  regions  as  law- 
less, turbulent,  and  barbarous  as  Spain,  where  Europeans  have 
been  shot  Uke  robins  in  the  street,  where  throats  have  be^  cut, 
and  heads  diopped  off  by  the  dozen,  and  yet  returned  without 
ontsdves  encountering  the  point  of  a  single  poniard.    It  would 
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nevertheless,  not  be  quite  coiTOct  ontliat  aoeovmt  tomaintttn  that 
in  those  countries  there  are  few  risks  to  be  itm,  fefir  robberies 
committed,  and  that  the  vagabonds  who  frequent  the  higiiways 
are  all  of  them  high-bred  cabalieros. 

But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Ford: — 

"  The  mode  of  travelling/*  he  says,  "  in  a  *  coche  de  coUeras^^  aod 
esjpeciallj  if  accompanied  \vith  a  baggage  waggon,  is,  of  all  others,  that 
which  moat  exposes  the  party  to  be  robbed.  When  the  carayan  arrives 
in  the  small  villages,  it  attracts  immediate  notice,  and  if  it  gets  wind 
that  the  travellers  are  foreigners,  and  still  more  English,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  laden  with  gold  and  booty.  Such  an  arrival,  with  such  a 
passe  comitatusy  is  a  v^tj  rare  event ;  it  spreads  like  wildfire  all  along 
die  road,  and  collects  all  the  mala  gentey  the  bad  set  of  idlers,  a  class 
which  always  was  a  weed  of  this  soil^  and  which  tha  poverty  aod  ma- 
rauding  spirit,  increased  by  the  recent  troubled  ttmesy  nas  by  no  meaoa 
diminished.  In  the  villages,  near  the  inns,  there  is  seldooi  a  lack  of 
loiterers,  who  act  as  spies,  and  convey  intelligence  to  their  ooofederaies; 
again,  the  bulk  of  the  equipage,  the  noise  and  clatter  of  men  and  iBules» 
is  seen  and  heard  from  afar,  by  robbers  who  luik  in  hiding-plaoea  or 
eminences,  who  are  well  provided  with  telescopes,  besides  with  longer 
and  sharper  noses^  whicli,  as  Gil  Bias  says,  smell  gold  in  traveUen* 
pockets.  The  slow  pace,  and  impossibility  of  fllghti  render  the  tra- 
veller  an  easy  prey  to  well-momited  horsemen," — JSand  Bookf  4^., 
vol.  i.,  p.  38. 

In  touching  on  this  very  ticklish  subject,  Mr.  Ford  displays  a 
great  deal  of  prudent  reserve.  He  is  averse,  he  says,  from  fright- 
ening us.  In  his  opinion  robbeiy  in  Spain  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  A  majonty  of  those  who  venture  on  the  high  roads 
escape  being  robbed  and  murdered.  This  is  consolatory,  as  it 
shows  that  people  have  some  chance  of  reaching  their  own  fire- 
sides though  they  do  venture  into  the  Peninsula  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that  things  are  improving 
a  little  in  this  particular,  in  proportion  as  society  becomes  more 
and  more  disorganised.  From  such  premises  we  ourselves  ^uld 
have  been  led  to  a  different  conclusion.  But,  as  men  have  dif- 
ferent tastes,  so  also  have  they  different  modes  of  reasoning.  "  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  deniea,  that  Spain  is,  of  all  countries  in 
Europe,  the  one  in  which  the  ancient  classical  and  once  universal 
system  of  robbing  on  the  highway,  exists  the  most  nnchanged. 
With  us  these  things  have  been  much  altered ;  Spain  is  what 
England  was  sixty  years  ago,  with  Hounslow  heath  and  Finchley 
common;  what  Italy  was  very  lately  and  may  be  again  next 
year." — Hand  Book,  §•(?.,  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 

There  was,  then,  a  time  when  robbery  was  the  rule,  and  escape 
the  exception,  and  though  matters  are  no  longer  in  that  position. 
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still  thej  ftmroach  nearer  to  it  in  Spain  than  an}n7here  else  in 
Europe.  But  at  what  epoch  are  we  to  fix  those  good  old  times, 
when  the  system  of  robbery  was  classical  and  universal?  And 
how  happens  it  that  circumstances,  calculated  in  themselves  mani- 
festly to  deteriorate  the  character  of  a  people,  have  produced  in 
Spain  a  contrarjr  result?  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  our  lively 
traveller  found  himself  puzzled  in  this  part  of  his  undertaking, 
because  he  desired  to  represent  the  Spaniards  as  not  peculiarly 
addicted  to  brutal  violence  and  dishonesty,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  season  his  pages  with  the  piquant  ingredients  supplied  by  the 
banditti  system.  If  the  reader  who  considers  the  following  pas- 
sages can  suggest  any  other  method  of  interpretation,  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  adopt  it. 

''That  sort  of  patriotism,  a  moyen  de  parvenir,  which  is  the  last  and 
usual  resource  of  scoundrels,  is  often  made  the  pretext  of  the  ill-condi- 
laoiied  to  throw  a  0pecioas  mantle  over  the  congenial  vocation  of  living 
a  free-booting  idle  existence  by  plunder  rather  than  by  work  and 
industfy ;  this  aeconnts  for  the  fEusihty  with  which  the  uniyersal  Spanish 
nation  flies  to  arms.  Smuggling  again  sows  the  soil  with  dragon's 
teeth,  and  produces,  at  a  moment's  notice,  a  plentiful  crop  of  armed 
men,  or  gueriUeroa,  which  is  almost  a  convertible  term  with  robber. 

**  RoUieiy  in  other  countries  has  yielded  to  increased  population,  to 
more  rapid  and  more  frequent  intercommunication.  The  distances  in 
Spain  are  very  great ;  the  high-roads  are  few,  and  are  carried  through 
long  leagues  of  unculthrated  plains,  dekesas^  through  deserted  towns, 
dispeopled  districts,  despoblados,  a  term  more  common  in  Spain,  as 
in  the  £ast»  than  that  of  village  is  in  England.  Andalucia  is  the  most 
daneerous  province,  and  it  was  always  so.  This  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  from  beine  the  last  scene  of  the  Moorish  struggle,  and 
now  from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar,  the  great  focus  of  smue- 
gfing,  which  prepares  the  raw  material  for  a  banditti.  These  evils, 
winch  are  abated  by  internal  quiet  and  the  continued  exertions  of  the 
aa&orities,  increase  with  troubled  times,  which,  as  the  tempest  calls 
forth  the  stormy  petrel,  rouses  into  dangerous  action  the  worst  portions 
of  society,  and  creates  a  sort  of  cachexia,  which  can  onlj  be  nut  down 
by  peace  and  a  strong  settled  government — blessings  which,  alas !  have 
long  been  denied  to  unhappy  Spain.  First  and  foremost  come  the 
iadraneSf  the  robbers  on  a  great  scale  :  they  are  a  regularly  organised 
bandy  from  eight  to  fourteen  in  number,  well*armed  and  mounted,  and^ 
entirely  under  the  command  of  one  leader.  These  are  the  most  formidable  ;* 
and  as  th^  seldom  attack  any  travellers,  except  with  overwhelming 
forces,  and  under  circumstances  of  ambuscade  ana  surprise,  where  every 
thing  is  in  their  favour,  resistance  is  generally  useless,  and  can  only  lead 
to  fatal  accidents  ;  it  is  better  to  submit  at  once  to  the  summons,  which 
will  take  no  denial,  of  *  boea  abmo* — boca  a  tierra — 'down,  mouth  to  the 
earth.'  Those  who  are  provided  with  such  a  sum  of  money  as  the  robbers 
think,  aceor&g  to  their  class  of  life,  that  they  ought  to  carry  about 
them,  are  very  rarely  ill-used ;  a  frank,  confident,  and  good-humoured 
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sonendery  g^aoeittUy,  not  oidy  preveoiB  a&y  bad  1^^ 
civility  during  the  diaagreeable  opegation.  Piatob  and  sabnas  an,  after 
all,  a  poor  dsfenoe,  as  Mr.  Cribb  aaLd,  oopipaned  to  cml  words  aad 
deeds.  The  Spaniard  is  by  nature  high-bred  and  a  caiaUero(J\  and 
responds  to  any  appeal  to  qualities  of  which  his  nadon  has  reason  to^  be 
proud.  Notwithstanding  these  moral  securities^  if  only  by  way  of  making 
assurance  doubly  sure,  an  Englishman  will  do  well,  when  travelling  in 
exposed  district^  to  be  provid^  with  a  bag  containing  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  makes  a  handsome  purse,  feels  heavy  in  the  hand, 
and  is  that  sort  of  amount  which  a  Spanish  brigand  tlunks  a  native  of 
this  proverbially  rich  country  ought  to  have  with  him  on  his  travels.  He 
has  a  remarkable  tact  in  estimatmg,  from  the  look  of  an  individual,  bia 
equipage,  &c.,  how  much  ready  money  it  is  befitting  his  condition  fi>r  faim 
to  have  about  him ;  if  the  sum  should  not  be  enough,  he  reseats  sevecely 
the  depriving  him  of  the  regular  spoil  to  which  h»  oonsiders  hinifldt 
entitled  by  tiie  long- established  usage  of  the  high-road.  The  tcavdler 
who  is  unprovided  altogether  with  cash,  is  generally  made  a  severe  ex- 
ample of,  pour  encourager  les  auires,  eiUier  by  beating,  echandok  polos, 
or  by  stripping  to  the  skin,  dejandole  en  cuerpos^  after  the  fisi^on  of  tiuevea 
of  old  near  Jericho.  The  traveller  should  be  particularly  careful  to  have  a 
watch  of  some  Idnd^  one  with  a  gaudy  gilt  chain  and  seals  is  the  best 
suited.  Not  to  have  a  watch  of  any  kind  exposes  the  traveller  to  more 
certain  indignities  than  a  scantily  filled  purse.  The  money  may  have 
been  spent ;  but  the  absence  of  a  watch  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
premeditated  intention  of  not  being  robbed  of  it,  which  the  ladron  con- 
siders as  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  defraud  him  of  his  right.  It  must 
be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  brigands,  especially  those  of  the 
highest  class,  that' they  rarely  ill-use  women  or  children  ;  nor  do  ihey 
commence  firing  or  offering  violence  unless  resisted.  The  next  class  of 
robbers — omitting  some  minor  distinctions,  such  as  the  saUeadores^ 
or  two  or  three  persons  who  lie  in  ambuscade,  and  jump  out  on  the  unpre- 
pared traveller— is  ih»  raterOj  *  the  rat.'  He  is  held  in  cimtempt,  but  is  not 
less  dangerous.  He  is  not  brought  regularly  up  to  the  profession  and 
organised,  but  takes  to  it,  pro  re  natOy  <?  a  sudden,  commits  his  robbery, 
and  returns  to  his  pristine  vocation.  Very  often,  on  the  arrival  of 
strangers,  two  or  three  of  the  ill-conditioned,  worst  classes  get  up  a 
robbery  tiie  next  day  for  the  special  occasi(»i,  according  to  the  proverb, 
la  ocasion  hace  al  ladron.  The  rateriHo,  or  small  rat,  is  a  iulking 
footpad,  who  seldom  attacks  any  but  single  and  improtected  travellers, 
who,  if  they  get  robbed,  have  no  one  to  blame  but  tiiemselves ;  for  no 
man  is  justified  in  exposiM  Spaniards  to  the  temptation  of  doing  a  little 
somethme  in  that  line.  Ilie  shepherd  with  his  sheep,  the  plou^iman  at 
his  plough,  the  vinedresser  andd  his  grapes,  all  haye  their  gun,  whj^^ 
ostensibly  for  their  individual  protection,  furnishes  the  «i<>ft«fl  of  assault 

and  battery  against  those  who  have  no  other  proteotittL  but  their  legs  and 
virtue. 

'<The  regular  first-class  ladrones  are  ffiDneially  armed  with  a  blunder- 
buss, retajo,  which  hangs  at  their  sad^es,  die  high-peaked  albarda^ 
which  is  covered  with  a  fleece,  either  white  or  Uue,  the  zajea.    Their 
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drenis  fer  tiiemoei  paiiTery  riofa,  and  in  the  higbest  style  of  qfieion^^ 
the  fimey ;  they  are  the  eavy  and  modeb  of  the  lower  claiwes  of  Andalu- 
rnasy  l^ng  airayed  after  the  fashion  of  the  smiigglery  contrabandista 
or  the  hulI^^ghtCTy  torero  ;  or,  in  a  word,  the  majo^  or  dandy,  who  being 
peediar  to  the  aonth  of  Spain,  wiU  be  more  properly  described  in  Anda- 
tocia,  whidi  is  the  home  and  head-quarters  ^  all  those  who  aspire  to  the 
d^iant  aceom{&hments  and  professions  to  which  we  have  just  alluded." 

We  now  letum  to  the  questions,  what  hope  of  being  regenerated 
has  Spain?  and  by  whom  ib  her  political  salyation  to  be  accom- 
plisbol?  Bevolutions  in  themselves  are  bad  things;  yet,  if  the 
reninsak  be  ever  purified,  it  must  be  by  their  means.  The  blue 
Uood  must  be  ffA,  rid  of,  and  the  red  or  bkck  puddle  of  the 
lotuiier  on  whi^  Mr.  Ford  and  his  friends,  the  hidalgos^  look 
down  with  so  much  contempt,  must  be  made  to  flow  over  the 
lofiiest  heists  of  pditics.  Unl^  this  shall  be  done,  there  can,  we 
fear,  be  noluipe  of  beholdiBg  free  institutions  in  Spain.  Unques- 
tiooably,  the  woxahi}^»ero  of  the  hat  will  never  oeoome  the  re- 
fenners  ^  tlieir  country.  They  have  pktyed  tlie  fool  too  lon^, 
eaten  too  much  iron,  brayed  too  frequently  beneath  their  mis- 
tzess's  windows,  hiding  their  long  ears  beneath  the  flaps  of 
their  sombreros^  ever  to  achieve  any  thing  worthy  of  notice.  Mas- 
ters they  may  be  of  a  stiff,  formal,  stolid  etiquette;  they  may 
exclude  firom  their  circles  the  rough  contemners  of  their  Espa- 
aolismo;  they  may  go  on  in  the  dark,  groping  about  for  some 
issue  from  their  state  of  contemptible  degeneracy;  but  they  will 
never  find  it,  till  the  toe  of  the  pea^mt  nas  not  only  galled  the 
Gourtier*B  kibe,  but  kicked  him  bodily  out  of  the  track  of  im- 
ptovement)  where  he  now  lies  a  mere  doltish  obstruction. 

This  may  be  deemed  rather  rougli  treatment  of  the  hidaJgoe: 
but  they  have  had  too  much  flattery  already.  What  they  now 
want,  is  truth;  and,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  they  will  herd 
meet  with  it  naked.  To  some  fonns  of  aristocracy  we  make  no 
objection;  theyaie  useM  in  certain  stages  of  society;  but  the 
giandees  of  Spain  were  always  an  unmixed  nuisance,  a  vile  ez- 
GT^cence  on  the  body  politic,  a  thii^  in  its  pride  and  littleness 
Qfieosive  both  to  Goil  and  man.  The  system,  nolitically  speak- 
ing, is  defimct  now;  for  though  efiS>rt8  axe  still  made,  both  in 
Spain  azhd  out  of  it,  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  vitality,  no 
Sftcceas  has  attended  them..  jThe  peasants  of  the  Sierras  are  look- 
11^  over  the  }keada  (^  the  nobles,  and  must  change  places  with 
ihm,  befioe  sodLetjr  can  acouijDe  a  healthy  tcme.  There  is^  we 
believe,  an  old  pcovevb  in  die  Peninsula,  which,  says  iJiat  pride 
vrill  not  boil  the  pot,  which,  had  it  been  acted  upon,  mi^ht  have 
saved  the  eonntry.  Let  the  Spaniaids  letom  to  the  i^osophy 
of  this  homely  old  saying,  and  deserve  to  be  zec^oned  once  more 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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Art.  VI. — Fichte^s  Sdmmtliche  Werke.  Neite  Ausoahe.  Herausge- 
gehen  von  J.  H.  FiCHTE.  Berlin:  1845.  (Cfomplete  Works 
of  J.  G.  FiCHTE.) 

In  the  history  of  physical  science  it  is  generally  admitted,  that 
thouffh  our  highest  praises  may  be  awarded  to  successful  endeavonr, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  give  honour  due  to  courageous  and  well-meant 
exertions,  which  may  fail  in  reaching  the  wished-for  goal.  To  dare 
peril  and  death  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  North-east  or  a  North- 
west passage,  or  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  to  esta- 
blish a  claim  to  public  respect  and  gratitude.  It  is  something  even 
to  show  that  in  this  or  that  direction  no  pathway  is  to  be  lound. 
But  verj^  different  is  the  fate  of  those,  who,  through  a  thousand 
bewildering  entanglements,  would  break  out  for  themselves  and 
oUiers  the  way  to  moral  truth.  The  purest  intentions,  the  most 
undaunted  courage,  cannot  shield  from  oblo(|uy  and  persecution 
the  unsuccessful  seeker,  and  instead  of  expecting  honours  and  re- 
wards, he  may  esteem  himself  fortunate  if  he  escape  our  vengeuice; 
if,  like  the  Sphinx  of  old,  we  do  not  tear  him  in  pieces^  for  failing 
to  solve  our  nddle.  Long  and  sad  is  the  reeord  of  the  world  s  glo- 
rious benefactors,  whom  the  world  has  persecuted  and  hunted 
down;  and  even  those  who,  like  the  subject  of  the  present  article, 
have  lived  at  a  time  when  absolute  persecution  was  out  of  the 
question,  have  often  had  to  suffer  penalties  sufficient  to  deter  per- 
sons of  ordinary  courage  from  any  such  undertaking.  Few  would 
woo  the  bride  in  the  legend,  with  whom  the  alternative  of  success 
was  not  rejection  merely  but  death*  Few  will  bear  to  have  *  hopes 
sapped,  name  blighted,  ufe's  life  Ued  away,'  in  the  attempt  to  enter 
in  at  the  straight  gate,  when  the  road  of  worldly  compliance  lies 
so  broad  and  inviting  before  ihem.  Among  these  honoured  names, 
however,  we  may  justlv  place  that  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte — as 
brave  and  honest  a  soul  as  ever  truth  enrolled  in  her  noble  army  of 
martyrs — who  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in  her  alone. 
The  annoimcement  of  a  new  edition  of  his  works  mav  excite  sur- 
prise in  the  present  stationary,  if  not  retrc^rade,  condition  of  men- 
tal scienoe  in  Germany,  where  matters  of  purely  philosophical  or 
poetical  interest  no  longer  take  any  strong  hold  on  the  public 
mind,  and  where  the  best  thinkers  have  long  been  engaged  m  en- 
deavouring to  call  back  the  spirits  of  their  countrymen  from  their 
excursions  into  the  regions  of  abstract  speculation,  and  concentrate 
them  on  points  of  practical  and  national  mterest.  The  Germans  are 
no  longer  content  to  have  the  dominion  of  the  air  assigned  to  them, 
but  are  beginning  to  look  into  the  bunness  of  eveiy-day  life,  with 
a  searching  keenness  of  vision  exercised  hitherto  chiefly  in  a  loftier 
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and  more  abstract  sphere.    We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard  the 

Sublica^n  before  us,  rather  in  the  light  of  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
le  noble  personal  character  of  Fichte,  and  to  his  memory  as  a 
patriot,  than  as  a  s^^mptom  of  revived  interest  in  a  philosophical 

rem  too  lofty  in  its  pretensions,  and  making  too  high  claims  on 
powera  of  the  intellect,  and  the  energicB  of  the  will,  ever  to 
have  fotmd  gonexal  aooej^ance.  It  ia  not  our  purpose  in  this 
artidb  to  enter  iafto  any  examination  of  it;  such  an  undertaking 
would  lequiie  more  space,  and  a  more  patient  and  laborious 
attention  on  the  part  of  our  readers,  than  they  might  be  in- 
dined  ioacoord  Ao  us;  We  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  can  make  it 
mear  probable  tb^t  it  is,  at. all  events,  worthy  of  examination; 
taat  iftieA  oociiipied  the  Ufe  of  such  a  man  was  not  a  '  mere  meta- 
I^ynoalcaxd  easile,  or  logical  hocus  nocus,'  but  a  system  eminently 
paetioil  in  its  tendency,  and  one  of  tne  noblest  attempts  ever  made 
ta  solve  the  cnigmaa  tluit  beset  this  earthly  existence. 

WitLrespect  to  the  charges  brought  against  Fichte,  on  the  score 
of  relittoii,  wfaioh  have  thrown  a  cold  slmdow  over  his  fame,  how* 
ever  ilt-fouBded  such  accusations  might  be,  he  was  himself,  in  some 
measuie,  to  blame  for  them.  There  was  in  his  character  a  certain 
element  of  defiance-— of  pugnacity,  that  led  him,  when  conscious 
of  the  PUiity  of  his  intentions,  rather  to  seek,  than  to  avoid  collision, 
snd  wufully  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  hardest  and  most  offensive 
expressiofis.  It  is  to  be  hop^i  however,  that  the  time  is  past  when 
our  CSuistian  faith  was  of  such  feeble  temperament,  as  to  make  us 
shrink  from  bestowing  our  sympathy  on  those  less  fortunate  than 
ouiselvea  in  the  deamess  of  their  convictions,  or  whose  religious 
character,  it  may  be,  had  beeti  subjected  to  suspicion,  merely  be- 
cause they  flov^ht  to  establish  it  on  a  deeper  and  surer  basia 
than  we  deemed  sufiScient.  Fichte  did  not  wear  religion  as 
a  gaiment  to  shield  him  fixmi  the  pelting  of  the  world's  censure, 
nor  lay  it  aside  as  holiday  attize,  to  be  put  on  once  a  week  in  the 
intervals  of  worldly  business ;  it  was  tiiie  bans  of  his  whole  spiritual 
heing,  the  breath  of  his  noi^rils,  which  he  must  struggle  for  or  die. 
If  we  have  reached  a  clearer  atmosphere  it  is  well  for  us,  but  we 
need  make  no  boast  if  it  do  not  enable  us  to  put  forth  better  fruit. 
Whether  as  a  philosopher,  a  patriot,  or,  we  may  add,  a  Christian 
(for '  not  every  one  ^at  calleth  Lord,  Lord !'  sliall  be  accepted  as 
such)  few  characters  in  history  have  more  claims  on  our  respectful 
x^^iard.  His  life-long  devotion  to  abstract  speculation  chilled  no^ 
tbag  of  the  warmth  of  hia  affections;  nor  did  his  tender  care  for 
those  dear  to  him.  render  him  forge^Eid  or  r^ardless  of  his  duty  to 
hiscoontry.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  patriotism  vras  no  winning 
game;  when  there  were  examples  enough  of  unfiiithfulness,  when 
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some  vrho  held  the  highest  lank  amon^  Oennany's  moet  gifted 
eons  were  sitting  cahnlj  as  q)ectatOTS,  while  she  Uj  groamng  under 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  safely  speculating  on  theories  of  art,  or  busj- 
ing  themselres  with  the  minutue  of  physical  fldienoe.  WitiJi  what- 
ever admiration  we  may  be  inclined  to  legard  the  wonderful  and 
versatile  genius  of  Goethe,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Germany 
owed  little  thanks  to  her  Magnus  Apollo  for  presenting  her  with 
8  classical  play  or  a  mystical  poem,  while  she  was  Btnig^ing  for 
her  life  with  the  invader.  It  is  much  to  enlighten  the  intellect 
and  refine  the  taste  of  a  nation;  it  is  more  to  arouae  its  moral 
strength,  to  kindle  &e  divine  force  in  the  heart,  to  enable  a  whole 
peopk  to  rise  at  once  above  all  considerations  of  private,  aelfidi 
mterest,  striking  the  electric  chain  which  unites  the  human  soul 
with  all  that  is  highest  in  the  universe. 

No  grander  spectacle  has  been  seen  in  modem  times,  than  that 
witne^ed  in  Germany,  in  1813,  when  the  wh(^  people,  rising  9B 
one  man,  burst  the  bonds  that  could  never  have  been  imposed, 
but  for  iheir  over^^redulous  fiiith  in  the  promises  of  those  who 
had  professed  to  come  as  deliverers.  Among  the  very  foremost 
leaders  of  this  great  movement  was  the  man  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  closet,  and  the  professor^s  chair.  Fichte's  system  of 
pnilosophy  may  be  but  a  hollow  delusion — ^the  life  he  led  was 
assuredly  no  vain  show,  and  in  these  faint-hearted  dayv,  when  the 
best  endeavours  of  most  of  us  halt  between  ihe  services  of  God 
and  Mammon,  when  not  what  is  true,  but  what  is  reconcileaUe 
with  worldly  ezjpediency,  is  likely  eveirwhere  to  find  acceptance, 
there  is  no  more  instructive  epectade,  than  that  of  a  man,  living 
in  singleness  of  heart  aft^  his  innermost  convictions,  and  pur^ 
suing  ^  what  conscience  dictates  to  be  done,'  through  good  and 
evil  report 

In  tne  most  beautiful  district  of  Upper  Lusatia,  between  the 
villages  of  Bischo&werda  and  Pulsmtz,  near  the  frontier  line 
separating  the  territory  of  Meissnitz  from  that  of  Luaatia,  lies  a 
little  hamlet  called  Kammenau,  which  was  the  birth-place  of 
Johann  Gt>ttlieb  Fichte.  The  country  around  is  richly  cultivated, 
intersected  by  fine  wooded  hills,  watered  by  limpid  brooks,  and 
contains  nxunerous  thriving  villages,  fiunous  thereabouts  for  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct  The  inhsHtsats  retained,  during  the 
last  century,  to  a  remaikable  degree,  the  simplidty  of  mannere 
chanu^teristio  of  a  former  ape,  having  scarcely  altered  in  any 
particular  since  the  era  of  .me  Refimnation.  Their  notions  of 
morals  were  not  obtained  from  books,  but  firom  living  and  present 
examples.  A  man  regaided  in  the  neighbourhood  as  ecpeciall  j 
pious,  or  sagacious,  was  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  his  descendants, 
and  his  famuy  connexions;  the  possessors  of  names  thus  honoured. 
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were  lepttided  as  advante^eons  pwtieB  £at  mattimoiual  allianoee, 
ParticQuir  fiiinilicft,  it  is  aoid,  xetained,  for  maaxy  generations,  the 
s^utaticm  of  potaeflBing  certain  vixtoeB  in  an  eminent  degree;  and 
time  db9tanctioii8y  totansmitted  from  case  to  another,  like  iM^reditair 
jeweb,  became  the  more  sacred  the  longer  they  were  presenred 
Some  races  were  famous  £ar  int^prity,  others  for  chastity,  othem 
for  mety,  and,  alas!  others  again  for  covetousness,  or  various  evil 
quauties;  for  all  things  tei^  to  perpetuate  their  own  likeness. 
The  aaoestOTB  of  Fichte  passed  for  sturdily  upright  men,  of  strong 
will,  whose  word  was  always  to  be  relied  on,  and  their  descendant 
maintained  in  a  higher  sphere  the  honouiable  characteristics  of 
his  race. 

A  Swedish  soldier  belonging  to  the  armv  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  being  woimded  in  a  winnish  that  took  place  in  the  neigh- 
Douihood,  was  kindly  received  in  the  family  of  one  of  these 
country  people,  a  aealous  Xutberan,  who  sheltered  his  fellow- 
beUever  through  many  vicissitudes  of  the  ever*changing  fortune 
<rfwar.  Hie  sons  of  this  honest  reformer  perished,  one  after 
another,  in  this  miserable  contest,  and  the  stranger  whom  he  had 
taken  in,  remained  to  become  his  son-in-law,  and  the  heir  of  his 
little  fiurm. 

In  dieae  striving?,  imquiet  days  it  is  pleasant  to  linger  on  these 
simple  annab.  Ine  grandfather  of  Ficnte^  besides  his  portion  of 
the  garden  and  field,  inherited  a  loom  for  the  weaving  of  tape, 
wi&  wiackk  he  carried  on  a  little  trade  in  the  village  and  the  6ur« 
rounding  comtry,  and  he  was  ambitious  enough  to  send  his  son 
to  the  neighbounng  town  of  Puknitz,  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge 
of  ^e  mamifiicture,  and  a  more  extended  sphere  for  his  exertions. 
like  the  Industrious  Apprentice,  this  Christian  Fichte,  the  son, 
obtained  the  reward  of  ms  skill  and  fidelity  in  the  hand  of  his 
master's  daughter;  but  his  prosperilr  was  not,  in  all  respects, 
equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated  example  of  '  virtue  rewarded,'  for 
the  buigher  of  Pulsnitz  regarded  this  marriage  as  a  mesalUanee^ 
and  though  he  yielded,  at  hwt,  to  the  constancy  of  the  lovers, 
whose  attecbment  continued  through  many  years  of  natient  wait- 
ing, he  would  not  consent  to  the  settlement  of  the  numble  pair 
too  near  to  his  civic  di^t^ ;  and  Christian,  accordingly,  returned 
to  his  native  viUage,  bringing  with  him  his  [youthful  bride,  built 
widi  her  marriage  portion  a  house,  still  inhabited  by  his  posterity, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  peaceful  life  plied  the  shuttle,  the 
•otind  of  which  is  probably  still  heard  under  the  same  roof. 

There,  on  thelOthef  May,  1762,  wasbom  their  first  son,  Johann 
GottKeb,  and  thithor  at  tne  christening  came  an  aged  grand- 
unde,  rmowned  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  who  knelt  in  prayer 
beade  the  cradle^  blessed  the  infant,  ana  foretold  that  wnen  it 
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became  a  man  it  should  make  the  especial  consolation  and  joy  of 
its  parents.  Exhausted  by  his  emotion,  the  patriarch  had  scarcely 
strength  left  to  rise  and  return  to  his  own  dwelling  wliich  he 
never  left  again.  His  death  following  immediately  after,  con- 
firmed the  udth  generally  entertained  in  the  prophetic  truth  of 
words  thus  spoken  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

The  father  especially  laid  them  to  heart,  and  refrained  in  con- 
sequence from  putting  any  constraint  on  the  inclinations  and  em- 
ployments of  Fichte,  whicn  he  soon  perceived  to  differ  from  those 
of  other  children.  The  prophecy,  therefore,  exactly  by  the  faith 
with  which  it  was  received,  had  undoubtedly  great  influence  on 
Fichte'S  subsequent  development.  The  boy  is  described  as  quick 
of  comprehension,  and  ready  in  reply;  but  fonder  of  lonely  wan- 
dering and  reverie,  than  of  the  boisterous  plays  of  his  companions. 
The  shepherds  of  the  neighbourhood  tooK  notice  of  his  remain- 
ing for  hours  in  the  fields,  lost  in  day-dreams,  with  his  eyes  ri- 
veted on  the  distant  landscape,  or  the  setting  sun.  Fichte's  first 
teacher  was  his  father;  for  Gottlieb's  intellectual  growth  out- 
stripped that  of  his  bodily  frame»  and  he  was  found  capable  of  re- 
ceiving instruction,  while  he  was  still  considered  too  young  and 
tender  to  be  sent  to  school. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  daily  toil  was  over,  and  the  work  in 
the  garden  was  also  finished,  the  £&ther  heard  his  little  son  read, 
and  taught  him  the  pious  songs  and  proverbs  which  formed  his 
own  simple  stock  of  erudition,  varying  these  serious  studies  with 
stories  of  his  own  early  wanderings  m  Saxony  and  Franconia, 
and  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Saale.  The  boy  advanced  ra- 
pidly, for  no  associations  of  constraint  or  disgust  mingled  with 
his  lessons,  and  he  was  soon  intrusted  with  the  important  office 
of  reading  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  to  the  family;  whilst 
his  father,  to  whose  rustic  apprehension  the  office  of  the  pastor  of 
the  village  appeared  as  the  highest  and  holiest  dignity,  began  in 
secret  to  nounsh  ambitious  hopes  that  his  gifted  son  might  one  day 
pronounce  a  blessing  on  the  congregation  from  the  pulpit  of  his 
native  village. 

But  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  *  brought  death 
into  the  world  and  all  our  woe,'  were  not  invariably  sweet  to  Fichte. 

The  first  book  which  fell  into  his  hands,  after  the  '  Bible'  and 
*  Catechism,'  was  the  renowned  history  of  *  Siegfiied  the  Homed," 
and  it  seized  so  powerfully  on  his  imagination,  that  he  lost  all 
pleasure  in  aii^  other  emplojrment,  became  careless  and  neglectful, 
and  for  the  nrst  time  in  his  life  was  punished.  Then,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  injunction,  which  tells  us  to  cut  off  our  right  hand  if 
it  cause  us  to  offend,  Fichte  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  befoved  book. 
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and,  taking  it  in  his  liand,  walked  slowly  to  a  stream  flowing 

Cthe  house,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  it  in.  Long  he 
eied  on  the  bank,  ere  he  could  muster  courage  for  this  first 
eell^conquest  of  his  Ufe;  but  at  len^h,  summoning  all  his  resolu- 
tion, he  flung  it  into  the  water.  His  fortitude  gave  way  as  he  saw 
the  treasure,  too  dearly  loved,  floating  away  for  ever,  and  he 
burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
&ther  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  the  weeping  child  told  what  he  had 
done;  but  either  from  timidity  or  incapu^ity  to  explain  his  feel- 
inss,  was  silent  as  to  his  true  motive.  Irritated  at  this  treatment 
ofhis  present,  Fichte's  father  inflicted  upon  him  an  unusually  se- 
vere punishment,  and  this  occurrence  formed  a  fitting  prelude  to 
his  alter  life,  in  which  he  was  so  often  misunderstood,  and  the 
actions  springing  from  the  purest  convictions  of  duty,  were  ex- 
actly those  for  which  he  had  most  to  sufler.  When  a  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  for  the  ofifence  to  be  in  some  measure  forgotten, 
the  father  brought  home  another  of  these  seducing  books;  but 
Fichte  dreaded  being  again  exposed  to  the  temptation,  and  beg- 
ged that  it  might  rather  be  given  to  some  of  the  other  children. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  the  boy  was  eight  years  old,  that 
an  apparently  trivial  occurrence,  exercised  the  most  important  in- 
flaence  on  his  subsequent  life.  The  clei^man  of  the  village, 
who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Gottlieb,  and  often  assisted  in  his  in- 
struction, happened  one  day  to  ask  him  how  much  he  thought  he 
could  remember  of  the  sermon  of  the  preceding  day.  jF ichte 
made  the  attempt,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  pastor,  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  very  tolerable  account  of  the  course  of  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  texts  quoted  in  its  illustration.  The  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned  to  the  Count  von  Hoflmansegg,  the 
lord  of  the  village,  and  when  one  day  another  nobleman,  the 
Baron  von  Mittiz,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  the  castle,  happened  to 
express  his  regret  at  having  been  too  late  for  the  sermon  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  he  was  told,  half  in  jest,  that  it  was  of  little 
consequence,  for  that  there  was  a  boy  in  the  village  who  could  re- 
peat it  all  from  memory.  Little  Gottlieb  was  sent  for,  and  soon 
arrived  in  a  clean  smock  frock  and  bearing  a  large  nosegay,  such 
as  his  mother  was  accustomed  to  send  to  the  castle  occasionally  as 
a  token  of  respect.  He  answered  the  first  questions  put  to  him 
with  his  accustomed  quiet  simplicity;  but  when  asked  to  repeat 
as  much  as  he  could  recollect  of  the  morning's  sermon,  his  voice 
and  manner  became  more  animated,  and,  as  he  proceeded,  en- 
tirely forgetting  the  presence  of  the  formidable  company,  he  be- 
came so  icrvid  and  abundant  in  his  eloquence,  that  the  count 
Aought  it  necessary  to  interrupt  him,  lest  the  playful  tone  of  the 
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dide  should  be  destroyed  by  the  eerious  subjects  of  the  sennon. 
The  young  preacher  had,  however,  made  some  impression  on  his 
auditory;  the  baron  made  inquiries  concerning  him,  and  the 
clergyman,  wishing  for  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity  to  serve 
his  favourite,  gave  such  an  account  that  the  baron  determined  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  his  education,  in  case  he  could  obtain  the 
consult  of  his  parents.  A  countryman  with  a  numerous  family,  it 
might  be  thought,  would  not  hesitate  much  to  aocq>t  an  omx  of 
this  kind  \  but  the  mother  of  Fichte  was  by  no  means  so  much  das- 
zled  by  the  proposal,  as  to  overlook  the  possible  effect  of  such  a 
change  on  the  character  of  her  hitherto  pioua  and  innocent  child. 
In  the  luxurious  household  of  the  baron  he  would  breathe  a 
very  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  his  simple  and  secluded 
home;  and  he  had  better  remain  uninstructed,  than  purchase  in- 
tellectual improvement  by  the  loss  of  moral  purity.  The  con- 
scientious scruples  of  this  virtuous  and  sm^Ie-minded  woman, 
were  at  length  overcome  by  the  joint  persuasions  of  the  cleigy- 
man,  and  of  the  baron,  who  had  also  the  reputation  of  being  a 
pious  and  honourable  man.  He  departed,  canying  his  proUge 
with  him,  to  his  castie  of  Siebeneichen,  in  Saxony,  near  Mdssen 
on  the  Elbe;  and  the  heart  of  the  poor  village  boy  sank,  as  he 
beheld  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  baronial  hSl,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  d^k  oak  forests  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  His  first 
sorrow,  his  severest  trial,  nad  come  in  the  shape  of  what  a  mis- 
judging world  mi^ht  regard  as  a  singular  {xiece  of  good  fortune, 
and  so  deep  a  dejection  fell  on  him,  as  seriously  to  endaaffer  his 
health.  lib  patron  here  manifested  the  really  kindly  spirit  by 
which  he  had  oecn  actuated;  he  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the 
child,  and  removed  him  from  the  lordly  mansion  to  the  abode  of 
a  coimtiy  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  children,  and  had  none  of  his  own.     Under  the  truly 

Eternal  care  of  this  excellent  man,  Fichte  passed  some  of  the 
ppiest  years  of  his  life,  and  to  its  latest  day  looked  back  to 
them  with  tenderness  and  gratitude.  The  affectionate  care  of 
this  amiable  couple,  their  sharing  with  him  every  littie  domestic 

Pleasure,  and  treating  him  in  every  respect  as  if  he  had  been,  in- 
eed,  their  son,  was  ^ways  rememberea  by  lum  with  the  liveliest 
sensibility,  and  certainly  exercised  a  most  favourable  influence  on 
his  character. 

In  this  family,  Fichte  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guages of  antiquity,  in  which,  however,  he  was  lef)^  much  to  his 
own  efforts,  seldom  recdving  what  might  be  called  a  regular 
lesson.  This  plan,  though  it  undoubtedly  invigorated  and  sharp- 
ened his  faculties,  lef)i  him  imperfectiy  acquainted  with  grammar, 
and  retarded,  in  some  measure,  his  subsequent  progzeas  at  Schul- 
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pfixrte*  His  kind  pieoeptor  soon  peic^ved  the  insufficienoy  of 
his  own  attarinmentH  fox  adyancing  tne  progTeaa  of  so  promising  a 
fmL,  and  ni^ed  his  patron  to  obtain  for  Fichte,  what  appeared 
to  nim  tiie  adhrantaffes  of  a  high  school.  He  was  accordingly  eenty 
first  to  Meissen,  and  afterwards  to  the  seminary  at  Schulpforte. 

This  establishment  was  the  most  celebrated  of  what  were  called 
the  '  Prince's  Schools/  founded  in  1543,  bj  the  Elector  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  in  the  buildings  formerly  belongmg  to  the  monasteries, 
with  whose  lands  they  were  richly  endowed. 

In  iheir  internal  arrangements  these  schools  retained  also  much 
of  the  conventaal  character,  and  the  scholar  was  surrounded  at  all 
times  by  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  and  unvarying  discipline,  ad- 
mitting neither  of  change  nor  relaxation.  Teachers  and  pupils 
Hyed  together  in  cells,  and  the  latter  were  only  allowed  to  quit  the 
waDs  once  a  week,  in  order  to  visit  the  appointed  playgrounds  in 
Ae  neighbourhood.  The  system  of  fagging  existed  in  fiill  force, 
and  wiSi  its  usual  consequences,  tyranny  on  the  one  side,  dissimu- 
lation and  cniming  on  the  other.  Even  Fichte,  whose  native 
strength  of  character,  in  some  measure,  guarded  him  from  evil 
inflnences  that  mi^ht  have  been  &tal  to  a  mind  of  a  feebler  order, 
confesses  that  his  ufe  at  Schulpforte  was  any  thing  but  &vourable 
to  his  inU^ly.  He  found  himself  gradually  reconciled  to  the 
neoessity  of  mUn^  his  conduct  by  the  opinion  of  the  little  com- 
munity around  him,  and  compelled  to  practise  occasionally  the 
same  artifices  as  others,  if  he  would  not  with  all  his  talents  and 
industry  be  always  left  behind. 

Into  this  microcosm  of  contending  forces,  the  boy  of  thirteen, 
nurtured  amidst  londy  mountains  and  silent  forests,  now  found 
himself  thrown.  The  monastic  gloom  of  the  buildings  contrasted 
at  first  most  painfully  with  the  joyous  freedom  of  fielas  and  woods, 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wander  at  will;  but  still  more 
painfoUy  the  solitude  of  the  moral  desert.  Shy  and  shrinking 
within  nimself  he  stood,  and  the  tears  which  furnished  only  sub- 
jects of  mockery  to  his  cconpanions  were  forced  back,  or  taught 
to  flow  only  in  secret.  Here,  however,  he  learned  the  useful 
lesson  of  self-reliance,  so  well,  though  so  bitterly  taught,  by  want 
of  ^rmpathy  in  those  arotmd  us,  and  from  this  time  to  the  close 
of  his  life  it  was  never  foreottos.  It  was  natural  that  the  idea  of 
escape  should  occur  to  a  Doy  thus  circumstanced,  but  the  dread 
<^beiQg  retaken  and  brought  bM^k  in  disgrace  to  Schulpforte  oc- 
caaoned  heatattoiL  Whilst  brooding  over  this  project,  it  ha^ 
pened  that  he  met  with  a  copy  of  ^  Kobinson  Crusoe,'  and  his 
enthusiam-— the  enthusiasm  ox  thirteen,  was  kindled  into  a  blaze. 
The  desert  should  be  his  dwelHi^-place !  On  some  far-off  island 
of  the  ocean,  beyond  the  reach  ofmanldnd,  and  of  the  students  of 
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Schulpforte,  he  would  pass  golden  days  of  freedom  and  liappiness. 
It  was  a  common  bojisn  notion,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  shows  traces  of  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  for  him  to  have 
taken  his  departure  unperceived,  on  one  of  the  days  when  the 
scholars  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  playground;  but  he  scorned  to 
steal  aw&j  in  secret;  he  would  have  this  step  appear  as  the  result 
of  necessity  and  deliberate  determination.  He,  therefore,  made  a 
formal  declaration  to  his  superior,  a  lad  who  had  made  a  cruel  and 
oppressive  use  of  the  brief  authority  intrusted  him,  that  he 
would  no  longer  enduie  the  treatment  he  received,  but  would  leave 
the  place  at  the  first  opportunity.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  sneers  and  laughter,  and  Fichte 
now  considered  himself  in  all  honour  free  to  fulfil  his  resolution. 
It  was  easy  to  find  an  opportunity,  and  accordingly  having  taken 
the  precaution  to  study  his  proposed  route  on  the  map,  he  set  ofi^, 
and  trudged  on  stoutly  on  the  road  to  Naumburg.  As  he  walked, 
however,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  saying  of  his  beloved  old 
pastor,  that  one  should  never  begin  an  important  undertaking  with- 
out a  prayer  for  divine  assistance;  he  turned,  therefore,  and  kneel- 
ing down  on  a  green  hillock  by  the  road-side,  implored,  in  the 
innocent  sincerity  of  his  heart,  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his 
wanderings.  As  he  prayed  it  occurred  to  the  new  Robinson 
that  his  disappearance  must  occasion  grief  to  his  parents,  and  his 
joy  in  his  wua  scheme  was  gone  in  a  moment.  '  Never,  perhaps, 
to  see  his  parents  again  I*  This  terrible  thought  suddenly  pre- 
eented  itself  with  such  force  that  he  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps, 
and  meet  all  the  punishments  that  might  be  in  store  for  him^  ^  that 
he  might  look  once  more  on  the  face  of  his  mother.' 

On  his  return,  he  met  those  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  been  missed,  the  ^  Obergesell'  had 
^ven  information  of  what  had  passed  between  them.  When  ear- 
ned before  the  rector,  Fichte  immediately  confessed  that  he  had 
intended  to  escape,  and  at  the  same  time  related  the  whole  story 
with  such  straightforward  simplicity  and  openness,  that  the  rector 
became  interested  for  him,  and  not  only  remitted  his  punishment, 
but  chose  for  him,  among  the  elder  lads,  another  master,  who 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  to  whom  he  became 
warmly  attached. 

From  this  time^  his  residence  at  Schulpforte  was  not  only  sup- 
portable, but  as  his  active  mind  became  more  and  more  engrossed 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  even  happy.  The  irregular  manner  in 
which  he  had^  acquired  much  of  his  knowledge,  had  left  him 
many  deficiencies  to  supply,  many  a  gap  to  fill  up;  and  when  he 
rose  into  the  upper  ck^,  where  a  hvely  spirit  of  emidation 
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Efevailed,  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  was  oflen  devoted  to 
iboxir. 
The  gieat  moral  earthquake  which^  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  shook  European  society  to  its  foundations,  made 
itself  felt  even  in  the  remote  seclusion  of  Schulpforte;  and  the 
contest  between  the  old  and  new  generation,  between  the  ffovemors 
and  the  governed,  was  fought  out  even  on  that  confined  theatre. 
The  teachers  attempted  to  estabHsh  a  cordon  sanitaire  against 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  by  rigidly  prohibiting  all  writers  of  the  new 
school,  Wieland,  Lessing,  Goetne,  and  all  whom  they  regarded  as 
lUuminati,  Of  course  the  effect  of  this  prohibition,  was  that 
of  bestowing  an  additional  charm  on  books  fascinating  enough 
without  it,  to  youths  hitherto  fed  on  the  hard  and  meagre  diet  of 
school  cLusics;  with  the  windows  of  his  little  cell  carefully  veiled^ 
to  hide  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp,  Fichte  paaaed  many  hours, 
either  alone,  or  in  company  with  other  students,  in  eagerly  devour- 
ing their  contents. 

As  Fichte  advanced  to  the  years  of  manhood,  his  external  situa- 
tion be^n  to  wear  a  less  favourable  aspect  than  it  had  hitherto 
done.  The  death  of  his  kind  patron,  and  the  inabiUty  of  his 
parents  to  furnish  even  the  humble  pittance  required  to  enable 
him  to  continue  his  studies,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
look  about  him  for  some  means  of  support,  and  though  he  had 
attained  the  rank  of  Candidatus  Theologize,  there  was  now  little 
prospect  of  his  ever  obtaining  the  modest  dignity  of  a  country 
clergyman  to  which  he  had  looked  forward.  Little  record  has 
been  left  of  the  hardship  and  vicissitude  of  this  period.  Such 
occurrences  are  not  uncommon  in  the  lives  of  German  students; 
but  he  seems  to  have  brought  what  Jean  Paul  calls  the  '  art  of 
rering*  to  a  very  respectable  proficiency.  He  never  partici- 
3,  in  the  smaU^  degree,  in  any  of  the  foundations  for  the 
fit  of  poor  sdiolars,  and  in  the  year  1788,  the  continually 
darkening  norixon  of  his  fortunes,  seemed  to  have  lowered  into 
their  deq)est  ffloom.  Every  attempt  had  failed;  no  prospect  of 
any  honourabk  means  of  existence  appeared  open  to  him,  and 
with  his  high,  perhaps,  overstrained  notions  of  independence,  he 
had  fiimly  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  apply  for  any  other  as- 
sistance than  such  as  ne  deemed  compatible  with  it.  On  the 
evening  before  his  birth-day,  he  returned  to  his  sad  and  desolate 
abode,  oelieving  that  it  would  be  his  last,  and  that  the  world  was 
leagued  against  him.  In  this  hour  of  utmost  need  unexpected 
help  arrived.  He  received  a  message  from  an  old  acquaintance^ 
desiring  to  see  him  immediately,  and  when,  scarcely  daring  to 
hope  for  any  good  news,  Fichte  hastened  to  obey  the^  summons, 
the  unexpected  ofier  of  the  situation  of  private  tutor  in  a  family 
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in  Switzerland,  came  to  liim  as  '  good  tidings  of  great  joj,'  for 
wliick  he  could  not  be  sufficiently  thankful  In  his  emotion  he 
confessed  to  his  friend,  the  state  of  despair,  £rom  which  he  had 
just  been  rescued,  and  agreed  to  accept  the  help  kindhr  offered 
to  enable  him  to  pass  the  three  months  that  must  elapse  before  he 
could  enter  on  his  appointment.  At  length  the  wisned-for  time 
arrived,  and  poor  as  ever  in  this  world's  goods,  but  rich  in  health, 
and  youth,  and  hope,  he  joyfully  set  out  to  travel  on  foot  on  his 
pilgrimage  of  more  than  300  miles.  He  went  by  the  way  of 
Nuremberg,  Ulm,  and  Lindau,  then  crossing  the  magnificent 
Lake  of  Constance,  he  arrived  at  Ziirioh,  where  he  was  to  enter 
on  his  new  office,  in  the  house  of  an  opulent  and  distinguished 
citizen.  A  curious  relation,  perhaps,  unheard-of  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  soon  established  between  the  parents  c^  the 
Eupils  and  the  new  tutor.  Although  neither  perfectly  compre- 
ending,  nor,  as  far  as  they  compehended^  approving  his  plans, 
they  were  unable  to  resist  tne  influence  of  Ficjite's  character,  and 
were  induced  to  submit  their  own  conduct  with  respect  to  their 
children  to  his  direction.  He  kept  a  journal,  which  he  laid 
before  them  eveiy  week,  pointing  out  the  faults  they  had  been 
guilty  of  during  that  period;  and  it  affords  strong  evidence  of  the 
respect  he  must  have  inspired,  that  he  was  allowed  to  continue 
this  preposterous  censorship  two  years.  During  these  two  yeazs, 
he  was  occupied,  in  addition  to  his  educational  labours,  with 
various  literaiy  undertakings,  among  which  was  a  treatise  oa  epic 

E>etrjr,  with  especial  reference  to  Elopstock's  *  Messiah,'  then 
gh  in  fiune  and  fashion,  but  which  ne  attacked  on  aesthetiG 
grounds.  He  also  formed  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  ora- 
torical school,  in  which  the  art  should  be  r^pularly  taught;  from 
the  amplest  exercises  in  compodtion  and  delivery  to  the  highest^ 
and  grandest  efforts  of  the  art,  and  he  preached  several  times 
with  veiy  decided  approbation,  in  Zurich  and  its  neighbourhood, 
where  there  were  many  very  distinguished  pulpit  orators.  Among 
these  were  Lavater,  Irfenninger,  and  other  well-known  liteiaiy 
penons,  with  ^hom  he  formed  acquaintanca^iips  of  greater  or  less 
intimaOT,  and  here  he  also  became  acquainted  with  a  lady,  a 
niece  of'^Elopstock,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  warmly  and 
devotedly  attached,  and  who  af);erwards  became  his  wife.  With 
neither  partv  does  it  appear  to  have  be^  what  is  called  a  first 
love;  but  a  nigh  authority  in  such  matters,  Thomas  Moore ,  haS| 
we  believe,  long  lu^o  decided,  that  the  common  notion  of  these 
being  usually  the  deepest  and  the  most  lasting,  must  be  reckoned 
among  popular  fallacies.  So  much  has  been  said  of  the  stern- 
ness wd  harshness  of  Fichte's  character,  that  had  we  more  space 
we  might  feel  tempted  to  give  a  glance  at  its  sof^  side  as  e^i-^ 
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Uted  in  liis  letteis  to  ihis  lady,  especially  as  they  are  also  Temark* 
able  for  their  tone  of  devout  and  manly  trust  in  Providence, 
manifested  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  almost  divided  with  re- 
fsfed  to  religion  into  two  parties  of  presumptuous  scoffers,  or  nar- 
row-minded higots.  In  these  letters,  also,  we  first  find  him 
stripling  into  that  maze  of  difficulties,  that  '  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,'  through  which  all  thinkers  of  his,  and  many 
of  our  own  time,  seem  to  have  been  destined  to  pass,  and  from 
which  to  him,  as  to  many  other  of  his  countrymen,  the  Kautiaa 
philosophy  gave  the  first  simial  of  deliverance. 

The  tutorship  or  censor^^  of  which  we  have  spoken,  having 
tenninated  in  mutual  dissatisfaction,  it  became  necessary  for 
Fichte  to  seek  for  some  more  secure  social  position,  preparatory 
to  his  marriage.  With  this  view,  he  was  now  about  to  leave 
Switzerland,  almost  as  poor  as  he  had  entered  it;  and  the  lady, 
who  stall  possessed  firom  the  remainder  of  her  father's  fortune 
something  like  a  moderate  competence,  ventured  on  the  daring 
experiment  of  hinting  an  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance,  to  whi(£ 
he  thus  replies: — 

''Tour  proposal  affected  me  much— not  because  you  wished  to  rob 
yomself  lor  my  sake^  of  what  perhaps  may  be  to  you,  as  you  say,  a 
trifle;  many  others  might  have  done  that,  but  that  knowing  as  you  do 
BometfaiDg  of  my  pride,  the  woild  would  call  it,  you  shomd  yet  make 
tins  pcopoBal  with  so  much  simplicity  and  openness,  as  if  your  whole 
heail  told  you  it  was  imposaibld  for  me  to  xnistake  you ;  that  if  I  would 
accept  such  an  obligation  from  no  one  else  on  earth,  I  might  yet  accept 
it  from  you.  ♦  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

^'  Accept  this  offer,  however,  I  cannot;  not  that  1  should  be  degraded 
by  any  gift  from  you.  A  gift  of  compassion  to  my  necessities  1  should 
despise — nay,  I  fear  almost  abhor  the  giver — for  this  is  my  weak  side- 
but  the  gifts  of  friendship,  of  true  esteem,  do  honour  to  the  receiver — 
but  indeed  I  have  no  need  of  this,  1  am  without  mone^ — that  is  to 
say,  I  must  not  incur  any  extra  expenses — for  the  very  trifling  regular 
outlay  which  cannot  be  av<nded  I  have  enough.  I  seldom  get  into  any 
real  difficulty,  even  when  I  am  quite  without  money.  Providence 
watches  over  me  1  believe.  I  could  name  some  instances  of  this  which 
I  migfat  be  tempted  to  call  droU,  but  that  Icannot  avoid  seemg  in  them 
the  hand  of  the  Great  Being  who  does  not  disdain  to  provide  for  our 
smallest  wants.  Money,  on  the  whole,  is  but  a  useless  kind  of  lumber. 
With  any  kind  of  head  one  can  always  provide  for  one^s  real  wants, 
and  beyond  this  money  can  really  do  httle  or  nothing  for  us.  1  have 
alwaj«  despised  it;  but,  unfortunately,  in  this  country,  a  part  of  the  es- 
teem of  our  fellow-men  is  bound  up  with  it,  and  to  tms  I  cannot  be  iu- 
diffierent.  Perhaps,  by  deeiees,  I  may  be  able  to  free  myself  from  this 
weakness ;  it  is  one  which  does  not  contribute  much  to  one's  tran- 
qmllity.     •     ♦    •     ♦ 
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**  I  come  now  to  the  answer  to  your  letter,  and  especially  to  the  pio- 
posal  of  my  going  to  Bern.  In  this  agidn  I  recognise  your  goodness 
towards  me^  and  see  how  much  of  your  dear  thoughts  are  devoted  to  my 
concerns.  How  can  I  thank  you  enough  ?  Bern  or  Copenhagen,  Lis- 
bon, Madrid,  or  St.  Petersburg,  all  are  alike  to  me :  I  believe  that  my 
constitution  will  stand  any  climate.  But  you,  dearest,  would  'rather 
have  me  near  ?*  I  am  sensible  of  your  lundness.  I  acknowledge  it 
with  the  warmest  gratitude.  But  in  this  matter,  though  I  feel  I  cannot 
think  with  you.  Letters  come  from  Copenhagen,  for  instance,  just  as 
safely,  and  give  Just  as  much  pleasure  as  from  Bern ;  and  separation  is 
still  separation,  by  whatever  distance." 

We  cannot  follow  minutely  the  vicissitudes  of  the  period 
which  still  intervened  before  Fichte  was  destined  to  attain  the 
state  of  social  and  domestic  tranquillity  to  which  he  was  at  this 
time  looking  forward  The  spring  of  1791  had  been  fixed  on  as 
the  period  of  his  union,  but  a  sudden  stroke  of  fortune  destroyed 
for  a  time  all  these  hopes,  and  threw  him  back  to  struggle  again 
with  the  waves,  just  as  he  thought  he  had  reached  the  snore.  The 
bankruptcy  of  a  house  to  whicn  the  father  of  his  bride  had  en- 
trusted nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  tlireatened  his  old  a^e 
almost  with  destitution.  A  small  part  of  his  property  was  ulti- 
mately saved,  but  for  the  moment  it  was  necessary  to  renounce  the 
hopes,  which  had  been  partly  foimded  on  the  moderate  possessions 
of  the  lady.  For  himself  Fichte  would  probably  soon  have  re- 
covered his  courage,  for  he  often  seems  to  nave  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  *  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel'  in  this  battle  with 
adversity;  but  it  was  a  bitter  affliction  to  him  to  be  unable  to 
offer  any  assistance  to  his  affianced  wife.  On  first  leaving  Switzer- 
land he  went  to  Leipsig,  and  was  there  accidentally  led  to  the  ac- 
quaintance with  the  philosophical  system  of  Kant,  which  formed 
80  important  an  epoch  in  his  mental  culture.  In  letters  to  a  friend 
he  thus  alludes  to  it : 

*'  I  have  been  living,  for  the  last  four  or  five  months  in  Leipsig,  the 
happiest  life  I  can  remember.  I  came  here  with  my  head  full  of  grand 
projects,  which  aU  burst  one  after  another,  like  so  many  soap  bubbles, 
without  leaving  me  so  much  as  the  froth.  At  first  this  troubled  me  a 
little,  and  half  in  despair,  I  took  a  step  which  1  ought  to  have  taken 
long  before.  Since  I  could  not  alter  what  was  mthout  me,  I  resolved 
to  try  to  alter  what  was  within.  I  threw  myself  into  philosophy — the 
Kantian  videlicet --and  here  I  found  the  true  antidote  for  all  my  evils^ 
and  joy  enough  into  the  bargain.  The  influence  which  this  philosophy, 
particularly  tne  ethical  part  of  it  (which,  however,  is  unintelli^bie 
without  a  previous  study  of  the  ^Kritik  der  Reinen  Vernunfb*),  has 
had  upon  my  whole  system  of  thought ;  the  revolution  which  it  has 
effected  in  my  mind  is  not  to  be  described.  To  you  especially  I  owe  the 
declaration  that  I  now  believe,  with  my  whole  heart,  in  free  will,  and 
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tliat  I  see  that  under  iias  sapposiiion  alone  can  duty,  virtue,  and  mo- 
rality haTe  any  existence.  From  the  opposite  proposition  of  the  neces- 
rity  of  all  human  actions,  must  flow  the  most  injurious  consequences  to 
society ;  and  it  may,  in  fact,  he  in  part  the  source  of  the  corrupt  morals 
of  the  higher  classes  which  we  hear  so  much  of.  Shoidd  any  one  adopt- 
ing it  remain  virtuous,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  his  purity  else- 
where than  in  the  innocuousness  of  the  doctrine.  With  many  it  is 
their  want  of  logical  consequence  in  their  actions. 

**  1  am  furthermore  well  convinced,  that  this  life  is  not  the  land  of 
enjoyment  hut  of  lahour  and  toil,  and  that  every  joy  is  granted  to  us  hut 
to  strengthen  us  for  further  exertion;  that  the  management  of  our  own 
&te  is  hy  no  means  required  of  us,  hut  only  self-culture.  I  trouble 
myself  therefore  not  at  all  concerning  the  things  that  are  without,  I  en- 
deavour not  to  appear  but  to  he.  And  to  this  perhi^s  I  owe  the  deep 
tranquillity  I  enjoy;  my  external  position,  however,  is  well  enough  suited 
to  such  a  frame  of  mind.  I  am  no  man's  master,  and  no  man's  slave. 
As  to  prospects  I  have  none  at  all,  for  the  constitution  of  the  church 
here  does  not  suit  me,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  that  of  the  people  either. 
As  long  as  I  can  maintain  my  present  independence  I  shall  certainly  do 
so.  I  nave  been  for  some  time  working  at  an  explanatory  abridgment 
of  Kant's  '  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft'  (Critical  Inquiry  mto  the  Faculty  of 
Judgment),  hut  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  to  come  before  the 
public  in  a  very  immature  state,  to  prevent  being  forestalled  by  a  hundred 
vamped  up  publications.  Should  the  child  ever  make  its  appearance 
I  will  send  it  to  you.  To  exhibit  the  moral  principles  of  Kant  in  po« 
pular  lectures  with  fervour  and  power  so  as  to  readi  the  general  heart, 
would  be  perhaps  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the  whole  world.  I  should  like 
much  to  have  the  merit  of  such  an  undertaking,  especially  as  I  owe  the 
world  some  compensation  for  having  contributed  my  quota  to  the  dis- 
semination of  false  principles.     *     •     * 

''  I  have  been  living  in  a  new  world  since  I  have  read  the  '  Critical 
Istqcdry;*  principles  wnich  I  believed  to  be  irrefragable  are  overthrown; 
thmgs  which  I  imagined  incapable  of  proof,  the  ideas  of  absolute  free- 
dom, of  duty,  and  so  forth,  have  been  proved  to  me,  and  I  rejoice  in- 
expressibly at  it.  It  is  incredible  wluit  esteem  for  humanity,  what 
power  is  communicated  by  this  system.  But  why  do  I  say  all  this  to  you, 
who  have  ao  long  felt  it  What  a  blessmg  for  an  age  in  which  the  very 
foundations  of  morals  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  word  duty  scratched 
out  of  every  dictionary.  Forgive  me  if  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself 
tiiat  any  one  who  exercises  his  understanding  in  an  independent  manner 
on  this  system  can  think  differently.  I  never  met  with  any  one  who 
coold  advance  any  thing  like  a  sohd  objection  to  it.  One  great  cause 
of  whi^  is  called  its  unintelligibility  appears  to  me  to  He  in  the  continual 
digressions  and  repetitions,  which  interrupt  the  chain  of  reasoning.  It 
would  be  eader  if  the  volume  were  but  luuf  as  thick." 

Of  his  way  of  life  at  this  period,  Fichte  gives  the  following 
accoont. 

"  In  order  to  put  you  qmte  at  ease  with  respect  to  my  health,  I  will 
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describe  to  yoa  how  I  hare  been  Uving  for  the  last  fiye  weeks.  I  g<et 
up  at  five  o  dock,  which  at  first  I  found  rather  difficulty  for  I  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  hitherto  of  getting  up  late.  For  this  very 
reason,  howeyer,  I  determined  to  do  it.  From  then  till  eleven,  with  tlie 
exception  of  half  an  hour  for  dressing,  I  study.  From  eleven  UU  twelve, 
I  give  a  lad  a  lesson  in  Greek — an  occupation  I  sought  out  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  habit  of  communicating  to  oth^fs,  as  I  spend  so  modi  time 
in  solitary  thought,  and  to  give  the  lungs  their  share  of  work  as 
well  as  the  head.  I  then  spend  two  hours  in  walking  in  a  gaiden  near 
the  town,  and  in  dining  in  rather  agreeable  company.  From  two  till 
three  I  read  something  of  rather  a  light  character,  or  write  letters ; 
then  give  a  lesson  on  the  Kantian  philosoi^y  to  a  student ;  and  then  fp 
out,  not  to  walk,  but  to  run,  through  fields  and  woods,  let  the  weather 
be  whatitmay.  Indeed  I  like  it  aU  the  better  if  it  rains  hard,  or  blows  a 
storm.  At  six  o'dock  I  return,  and  except  for  the  brief  half  hour  of 
twilight  (and  how  that  is  employed  I  need  not  tdl  you),  c<Hitinae  to 
study  till  ten.  Judge  yourself  if  such  a  mode  of  life  is  veiy  likely  to 
a£fect  my  health.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  never  so  well,  and  I  attri- 
bute the  fiivourable  change  paxtly  to  the  early  rising,  and  partly  to  the 
amount  of  intellectual  exertion.  I  have  not  a  moment's  ennui  or  irri-* 
tability  the  whole  day.  I  could  often  fairly  shout  in  the  exuberance 
of  my  animal  spirits. 

In  contemplating  this  picture  of  the  lonely  student's  life,  it  is 
amusing  to  lecollect  the  complaints  often  heard  in  London  fiom 
tke  lips  of  people  whose  whole  oooupations  mi^ht  be  compressed 
by  moderate  industry  within  less  ihan  a  ooupe  of  hours  daily, 
yet  to  whose  healtll  not  only  the  constant  excitem«:it  of  what 
IS  called  society,  but  at  least  one  annual  excursion  to  Switaeiland 
or  Italy  is  found  indispensable  as  a  restorative.  Verily  they  have 
their  reward. 

We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  had  ample 
opportunity  of  testing  the  soundness  of  his  theory,  that  such  a  me 
may  afford  even  enjoyment  little  dreamed  of  in  the  plulosophy  of 
the  feeble  race  of  pleasure-seekers,  daily  on  the  increase  amongst 
us.  •  Aveu^e^  et  souffrant'  says  M.  Thierry,  in  the  preface  to 
his  '  Etudes  Histoiiques,'  *  sans  espoir  et  presque  sans  rdache,  je 
puis  rendre  ce  temoienage,  qui  de  ma  part  ne  seia  pas  suqpect ;  11  y  a 
au  monde  quelque  chose  qui  vaut  mieux  que  les  jouissances  ma- 
terielles,  mieux  que  la  fortune,  mieux  que  lasante  elle-meme,  o'est 
le  devouement  k  la  science.' 

The  first  of  Fichte's  writings  which  seems  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  was  his  ^  Eritik  aller  OfiSaibarung,'  for  "v^ch, 
after  some  of  the  customary  difiiculties  of  young  authors,  he  at 
length  found  a  publisher.  It  was  to  have  appeared  at  Halle,  but 
the  Imprimatur  was  refused  by  the  Censor,  on  account  of  a  passage 
in  which  it  is  asserted  ^  that  for  the  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  a 
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Bevdatioxi,  we  most  confiider  its  own  nature,  and  not  the  miracles 
that  may  haTe  aocompanied  it,'  a  proposition  that  would  not  now, 
perhaps,  be  very  Tehementl j  controverted.  Fidite  stoutly  re&sed 
to  alter  a  word  of  the  obnoxious  sentence,  declaring  hie  would 
rather  suffer  to  lie  unpiinted  a  work  he  had  already  declared  to 
be  very  imperfect  than  rob  it  by  such  alterations  of  its  only  merit, 
that  of  logical  sequence.  Kant  who  had,  with  the  advance  of 
years,  grown  ultra-cautious  in  touching  on  subjects  connected  with 
xdigion  or  politics,  o&red  yerj  precise  advice  concerning  the  dis- 
goisQB  and  limitations  that  might  be  adopted,  but  the  difficulty 
was  finally  got  over  by  publi£ing  the  work  in  a  neighbouring 
state.  Kant  stood  at  this  time  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  nis  &me,* 
and  the  book  excited  a  great  sensation,  as  it  was  thought  to  bear 
the  most  striloBg  resemblance,  both  in  stp^le  and  thought,  to  those 
of  the  gzeat  master.  It  happened  also,  oy  mere  accident,  that  it 
was  pnolished  anonvmonaly,  and  this  circumstance  could  easily 
be  explained^  supposing  Kant  to  be  the  author,  by  the  political  and 
religious  position  of  Ftussia;  it  was  at  once  ascribea  to  him,  in 
the  adulatory  language  which  is  not  uncommon,  as  addressed  by  a 
certain  daas  of  reviewers  to  the  established  principalities  and  powers 
of  the  litexarv  world,  but  which  in  England  would  not,  we  think, 
belikefy  to  &11  to  tiie  lot  of  a  philosopher  of  any  rank. 

*' We  hold  it  our  duty,''  aaid  a  Jena  periodical,  **  to  announce  to  the 
pobBc  the  existence  of  a  woik,  in  every  respect  of  Ae  lughest  import- 
ance, -wYnA  has  appeared  at  the  present  Easter  fair,  nncbr  the  title  of 
an  *  Attempt  towarois  a  Critical  Inqniiy  into  all  Bevdation.'  Any  one 
aeqnabted  with  but  tiie  least  cf  those  writmgs  by  which  the  philoso- 
pher of  Konigsbei^  has  earned  for  himself  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  the  human  raee,  will  instantiy  recognise  tiie  illustrious  author.  No 
WQik  has  for  a  long  white  appeared  so  strikingly  adapted  to  tiie  wants  of 
onr  time,  so  completely  a  word  spoken  in  due  season.  Now  when  the 
variona  theological  parties  are  at  feud  witii  each  other,  it- is  well  that  a 
^vir  pieUUe  ac  mentis  gravis,  should  step  thusjbet^een  them  and  point 
out  to  each  party  wherein  it  is  in  the  yrp>t(^.  In  order  to  induce  tha^ 
reader  to  obtain  for  himself  as  soon  ar^possible  tiie  advantages  (^^3ds 
benevolent  woric,  we  will  lay  before  nim  a  few  extracts  in  which  the 
traces  of  the  immortal  author  are  unmistakabk.'  " 

The  *  able  editor'  concludes  by  offering  his  most  ardent  tiianks 
to  the  gjeat  man  *  whose  finger  is  here  everywhere  visible.' 

As  Fidite  was  not  the  man  to  seek  to  profit  by  playing  the 
'  Qreat  Unknown,'  he  corrected  the  mistake  as  soon  as  he  became 

*  The  extravagant  enthusiasm  with  which  this  new  Bvangd  waff  hailed  in 
Gcmmty  Is  weaactSj  conceivable  at  the  present  day,  and  l^  English  leaders.  It 
BHv  be  in  some  measure  represented  hy  an  e^ession  of  Karl  Ludwig  Fernow* 
which  loands  strangely  enough  to  our  ears.  He  writes,  '  God  said  let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was'— tne  Kantian  philosopl^t 
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aware  of  it,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  nmidly  the  thermometer 
of  critical  praise  sank  from  its  fever  heat.  The  high  importance  of 
the  work  nad,  however,  been  too  generally  recognised  to  make 
it  possible  to  dismiss  it  in  a  few  brief  lines,  which,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  young  and  unknown  writer,  was,  perhaps,  all  that  it  would 
have  otherwise  received.  From  many  quarters  men  of  distinguished 
rank  in  philosophy  and  literature  were  ready  to  hold  out  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  their  brother  in  Kant.  In  Jena,  public 
disputations  were  neld,  and  a  war  of  pamphlets  began  concerning 
several  of  its  propositions;  and  the  less  agreeable  evidences  of  ce- 
lebrity, in  the  shape  of  vehement  and  bitter  attacks  were,  of  course, 
not  wanting.  The  brilliant  success  of  Fichte's  first  work,  althougli 
principally,  was  not  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  its  own  merits.  It 
was  a  penod  of  great  excitement.  A  spirit  of  adventurous  daring 
animated  the  minds  of  half  Europe,  and  it  was  to  science — to  the 
ideal  world — that  men  were  inchned  to  look  for  the  amelioration 
and  re-construction  of  the  actual.  In  Germany,  little,  perhaps, 
could  be  expected  for  the  moment  beyond  some  new  birtn  of  sci- 
ence or  philosophy,  but  in  France,  the  whole  fabric  of  societj^  had 
to  be  built  up  anew  from  the  foundation  on  theoretical  principles. 
Like  other  men  of  his  time  of  ardent  character  and  powerful 
intellect,  Fichte  could  not  but  look  with  the  deepest  interest  on 
these  moral  and  political  experiments,  although  fully  sensible  of 
their  fearful  nature.  The  experiences  of  his  youth  had  furnished 
him  with  much  food  for  reflection  concerning  social  institutions  in 
Germany,  the  privileges  of  birth  and  position,  and  the  frequent 
opportunities  they  afforded  of  oppression  and  wrong,  to  whida  he 
afterwards  alluded  in  his  writings  concerning  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. A  change  which  began  by  cutting  up  the  verj^  roots  of 
abuses  such  as  tnese,  could  not  but  be  greetea  by  him  with  lively 
hope,  and  even  when  reform  had  degenerated  into  innovation,  and 
innovation  into  wildest  anarchy,  when  ^c  bright  dawn  had  become 
more  and  more  overcast,  and  the  •  young  hope  of  freedom  been 
baptized  in  blood,'  still  he  lost  not  heart,  but  trusted  like  so 
many  others  to  see  a  fair  creation  arise  out  of  this  wide  weltering 
chaos. 

Long  before  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  however, 
and  consequently  without  any  reference  to  it,  certain  political 
questions,  such  as  the  relations  between  the  governing  and  the 
governed  parties,  and  their  respective  rights  had  become  the  subjects 
of  discussion  in  Germany.  With  the  same  freedom  the  question 
now  arose  of  tlie  legality  of  revolution,  and  with  a  view  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  its  generalprinciples,  Fichte  published  his 
'  Helps  to  the  Formation  of  the  PubUc  Opinion  concerning  the 
French  Revolution,*  a  mere  fragment,  however,  which  does  not 
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attempt  to  apply  the  theozy  laid  down  to  the  case  in  point.  In 
this  essay  it  is  maintained  that  there  can  be  no  such  tning  as  an 
unalterable  constitution  of  the  state,  since  no  absolutely  perfect 
one  can  ever  be  realised.  The  relatively  best  must,  therefore,  al- 
ways carry  wi^in  itself  the  prindple  of  change  and  amendment. 
Should  it  be  asked  from  whom  this  change  must  proceed,  we  must 
answer,  firom  all  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  a  share  in  the  social 
contract;  under  which  latter  term  need  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood an  actual  historical  fact,  but  only  the  idea  of  the  state  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  every  existing  government.  In 
reladon  to  this  right,  there  follows  an  inquiry  concerning  pri- 
vileged classes,  especially  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  whose  claims 
are  subjected  to  a  very  searching  investigation.  It  was  this  pro- 
duction, fdlowed  by  another  of  similar  character : '  A  Reclamation 
of  the  Right  of  Freedom  of  Thought,  from  the  Princes  of  Europe,* 
which  drew  on  Fichte  the  reproach  of  democracy,  notwithstand- 
ing his  having  in  his  '  Foundations  of  Natural  Law'  entered  a  very 
strong  and  decisive  protest  against  such  a  form  of  government. 
^  If  you  wish  to  know,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  '  whether 
Jhe  name  of  democrat  has  been  justly  bestowed  on  me,  turn  to  my 
^  Ghrundlage  des  Naturrechts,'  and  you  will  find  that  I  have  de- 
manded a  subjection  to  the  law — a  supremacy  of  the  law  over  the 
actions  of  citizens,  such  as  no  constitution  has  ever  yet  attempted 
to  realise.  So  far  am  I  from  preaching  anarchy,  the  complaint 
against  me  has  been  always,  that  I  derogated  too  much  from  the 
freedom  of  the  individual.' 

The  Critical  Philosophy,  as  it  was  badly  named,  was,  as  we 
have  stated,  now  in  its  greatest  glory,  and  as  Fichte's  first  appear- 
ance was  in  the  character  of  a  oisciple  of  Kant,  he  was  urged  by 
Lavater  and  other  friends  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Kant  s 
sy^m,  which  led  to  the  production  of  his  *  Theory  of  Science' 
( Wissenschafrslehre.^  In  tne  midst  of  this  congenial  occupation  he 
was  agreeably  surprised  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1793,  by  an 
unexpected  summons  to  the  philosophical  chair  at  the  university  of 
Jena.  Although  he  could  not  but  be  gratified  by  a  proposal  so 
honourable,  he  considered  his  philosophical  views  as  yet  imsettled, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  undertake  the  responsible  po- 
sition of  a  teacher,  for  which,  above  all  things,  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty^ were  required.  He,  therefore,  petitioned  for  a  year's  delay^ 
but  his  scruples  were  over-ruled;  it  was  urged  that  the  reputation 
of  the  university  would  sufier  by  leaving  the  professorship  vacant; 
that  he  would,  in  fact,  be  required  to  teach  very  little,  and  that 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  might  still  be  devoted  to  private 
stady. 

The  university  of  Jena  was  at  this  time  the  most  celebrated  and 
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fiequented  in  Grermanyy  and  students  flodced  to  it  not  cmly  from 
all  the  German  conntnes,  but  from  Switzerland,  Denmark^  Coor- 
luid,  Polsoid,  Hungary^  Transylyania,  and  er&i  fiom  Fiance.  To 
a  professor,  llierefore,  who  could  gain  the  oSectbn  and  canfidenoe 
of  his  pupils,  a  very  extenmve  sphere  of  action  was  opened.  Great 
expectation  had  been  excited  among  the  students  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Fidbte,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high  philosophical 
endowments  manifested  by  his  two  published  works,  but  because 
at  a  moment  of  great  political  excitement  he  had  stood  forward  as 
a  bold  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  freedom,  and  the  iijg[ht8 
of  man,  of  which  rights,  however,  these  students  had  sometimes 
very  peculiar  notions.  The  great  hall  was  found  too  small  for  the 
numerous  audience  assembled  for  his  fibrst  lecture.  Not  only  &e 
floor,  but  even  the  tables  and  the  court-yard  was  thronged  with 
hearers;  the  celebrated  men,  of  whom  the  university  was  tnen  full, 
received  him  with  open  arms;  every  mark  of  distinction  was 
showered  upon  him,  and  the  influence  of  his  energetic  chaiacter 
and  powernil  intellect,  soon  drew  around  him,  as  around  a  com- 
mon spiritual  centre,  the  most  aspiring  and  earnest-minded  of  his 
contemporaries.  Goethe,  Jacobi,  Schiller,  W.  von  Humboldt^ 
the  two  Schlegels,  NovaUs^  Tieck,  and  many  men  of  kindr^ 
genius,  stood  in  more  or  less  intimate  association  with  him;  and  if 
he  did  not  form  anything  that  mi^ht  be  called  a  school,  it  was  be- 
cause his  eflbrts,  like  those  of  all  high  teachers,  were  directed  rather 
towards  calling  out  the  native  powers  and  capacities  of  his  disciples 
than  toward  producing  feeble  and  barren  copies  of  himself.  His 
own  fame  may  have  sufiered  by  this  course,  but  as  £sur  as  the  cause 
of  human  culture  is  concerned,  theie  can  be  no  questicm  that 
more  is  efiected  by  the  planting  of  a  pregnant  truth  in  one  fervent 
mind,  than  by  the  propagation  of  a  whole  race — *  a  wUdemets*  of 
mimics. 

Fichte's  idea  of  his  duty,  however,  was  too  hig|h  to  rest  con- 
tented within  the  limits  ofms  merdiy  scientific  vocation.  The  moral 
condition  of  the  students^  which,  with  few  exertions,  appeared  cru- 
elly neglected,  soon  occupied  his  most  earnest  attention,  and  as  a 
Preparation  for  its  improvement,  he  sketdied  his  lectures  ^  Ueber 
ie  Bestimmung  des  Gelehrten,*  in  which  he  attempts  to  raise 
to  a  hitherto  unprecedented  height  of  dignity  and  grandeur  their 
ideas  of  tiie  podtion  and  duties  of  learned  and  literary  men,  as  the 
'  interpreters  of  the  Divine  Idea,  a  perpetual  priesthood  standing 
forth  as  the  dispensers  and  living  tynes  of  Goa's  ev^ksting  wis- 
dom.' These  lectures  were  deHverea  during  the  first  half  year  of 
his  professorship,  and  in  the  succeeding  wmter  he  wished  to  fol- 
low up  the  effect  they  had  produced  b^  the  establishment  among 
the  students  of  what  he  called  a  *  Society  for  the  Advancement 
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of  Moral  Culture.'  It  was  neoeaeaiy  for  the  meetings  of  this  So- 
cietjr  to  choose  an  hour  when  no  other  impOTtant  lecture  should 
be  given,  and  when  all  the  students  would  have  it  in  their  power 
to  attend.  After  much  conaderation  it  was  discovered  that  no 
day  remained  free  for  this  but  Sunday,  and  this  was  at  length 
fi^d  upon,  after  Fichte  had  ascertained  that  no  law  or  observance 
existed  at  the  university  with  which  this  arrangement  could  in- 
terfere. For  lectures  on  sul^ects  of  this  nature  the  Sunday  had 
often  been  purposely  selected,  as  for  a  worthy  employment  of  the 
day;  and  the  most  experienced  members  of  the  imiversity,  when 
consolted,  declared  there  could  be  no  i)ossible  objection,  provided 
the  hour  of  divine  service  were  not  oiosen.  Care  was  taken  in 
fiidng  the  hour  that  it  should  be  one  never  thus  employed,  either 
in  the  university  or  in  the  churches  of  the  town.  Tet,  after  all 
these  piecautMMdS,  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  Fichte  first 
made  the  experience,  afterwards  so  ikmiliar  to  him: '  Be  thou  as 
chaste  as  ioe,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calunmy.' 
He  was  aocuied  of  having  attempted  by  these  lectures  to  under- 
mine the  religions  institutions  of  the  country,  and  establish 
in  their  stead  the  warship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason!  The 
Upper  Consistozy  Court,  or  which,  alas,  Herder  was  a  member, 
although,  after  a  lon^  investigation,  they  acqmtted  Fichte  of  this 
intention,  recommended  that  an  undertaking  so  unusual  as  these 
lectures  should  be  abandoned. 

In  these,  and  other  more  successful  efforts  for  reclaiming  the 
half  savage  tribes  of  the  German  students,  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
philosophical  truth,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  domestic  nappiness 
to  whicn  he  had  so  long  looked  forward,  Fichte  passed  a  few  sunny 
years;  but,  in  his  own  words,  *  every  joy  is  granted  us  only  to 
sfaDongthen  us  for  fturther  toil;'  the  clouds  agam  be^an  to  ^tner, 
and  at  Length  darkened  to  a  storm,  that  drove  him  m>m  his  plea- 
nat  oacihOTa^e.  The  publication  of  a  treatise  in  a  philosophical 
mmal,  ^  Ueber  die  Grunde  unsers  Glaubens  an  eine  Gottiicher 
W  eitr^iemn^;'  {On  the  Foundations  of  our  Belief  in  a  Divine  Go- 
vernment of  the  World),  afforded  the  lonff  wished  for  opportunity 
of  raising  a  ciy  which  must  necessarily  emist  the  popular  feeling 
against  him.  He  was  accused  of  Atheism^  but,  as  we  have  not 
me  work  before  us,  we  cannot  say  with  what  colour  of  justice. 
The  pas&ages  we  have  seen  might  be  susceptible  of  different  in- 
tcxpretations,  but^  as  their  examination  would  be  rather  tedious, 
and  our  present  object  is  not  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  this 
particular  pdroduction,  but  into  the  (uiaiacter  of  Fichte,  we  ma^, 
perhaps,  £bid  another  method  of  enabling  our  readers  to  settle  ior 
themselves  the  pcnnt  ^whether  this  man  was  a  blasphemer.' 

F<Hr  tUs  purpose  we  shall  give  a  few  passages  from  a  later 
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work  entitled,  *  Die  Bestimmunff  des  Menschen,'  ^Hie  Destina- 
tion of  Man),  containing  a  popumr  exposition  of  his  system,  and 
*  whatever  is  likely  to  prove  serviceable  heyond  the  limits  of  the 
schools,  presented  in  the  order  in  which  it  would  occur  to  an 
unsophisticated  understanding.'  It  is  divided  into  three  parta, 
entitled,  Doubt,  Knowledge^  and  Faith,  and  the  proposed  in- 
quiry is  thus  commenced: 

*^  Now  then,  at  last,  may  I  hope  that  I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  world  around  me.  In  tne  unanimous  declaraUcm  of  my  senses, 
in  unfailing  experience  alone  have  I  placed  my  trust.  What  I  haye 
beheld  I  have  touched — what  I  have  touched  I  have  analysed.  I  have 
repeated  my  observations  again  and  a£^n.  I  have  compared  the  vaii* 
OU9  phenomena  together ;  and  only  when  I  could  perceive  their  connec- 
tion, when  I  coum  explain  and  d^uce  one  from  the  other,  and  foresee 
the  result,  and  that  the  result  was  such  as  to  justify  my  calculations, 
have  I  been  satisfied.  Therefore  am  I  now  as  well  assured  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  part  of  my  knowledge,  as  of  my  own  existence.  I  walk 
with  a  firm  step  on  this  my  world,  and  would  stake  welfiure  and  life 
itself  on  the  infallibility  of  my  convictions.  But  what  then  am  ly  and 
what  then  is  the  aim  and  end  of  my  being  ? 

^<  The  question  is  surely  superfluous.  It  is  long  since  I  have  been* 
made  acquainted  with  these  points,  and  it  would  take  much  time  to 
recapitulate  all  that  I  have  heard  and  learned,  and  behoved  concerning 
them.  And  by  what  means  then  have  I  attained  this  knowledge^ 
which  I  have  tms  con^sed  notion  of  possessing  ?  Have  I,  urged  by  a 
buminc^  desire  of  truth,  toiled  on  through  uncertainty  and  doubt  and 
contramction  ?  Have  I,  when  any  thing  appeared  credible,  examined, 
and  sifted,  and  compared,  till  an  inward  voice  proclaimed  irresistibly, 
and  without  a  possibihty  of  mistake,  '  Thus  it  is,  as  surely  as  thou 
livest' 

'^  No  !  I  can  remember  no  such  state  of  mind.  Those  instmctions 
were  bestowed  on  me  before  I  desired  them.  The  answers  were  given 
before  the  questions  were  proposed.  I  heard,  for  I  could  not  avoid  doing 
so,  and  much  of  what  I  neard  remained  in  my  memory,  but  without 
examination.  I  allowed  every  thing  to  take  its  place  as  chance  di- 
rected. How  then  could  I  persuade  myself  that  I  xeally  possessed  any 
kuowledge  on  these  points  ?  If  I  can  only  be  said  to  know  that  of 
which  I  am  convinced,  which  I  have  myself  wrought  out,  myself  expe- 
rienced, I  cannot  truly  say  that  I  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the  end  and 
aim  of  my  existence.  I  know  merely  what  others  profess  to  know,  and 
all  that  I  can  really  be  assured  of  is,  that  I  have  heard  them  speak  so 
and  so  upon  these  things. ...  It  shall  be  no  longer  thus.  From  this 
moment  I  will  enter  on  my  rights,  and  on  the  dignity  to  which  I  have 
a  claim.  Let  aU  that  is  foreign  to  my  own  mind  be  at  on6e  renounced. 
I  will  examine  for  myself.  It  may  be,  that  secret  wishes  coneemiag  tiie 
termination  of  my  inquiries — a  partial  indination  towards  certain  con- 
clusions will  awaken  in  my  heart.    I  will  forget  and  deny  these  widies 
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aiid  allow  them  no  infloence  in  the  direction  of  my  thoughts.  I  will 
go  to  work  with  scrupulous  seyerity.  What  I  find  to  he  truth  shall  be 
welcome  to  me,  let  it  sound  as  it  may.  I  will  know.  With  the  same 
certttnty  with  which  I  can  calculate  that  this  ground  will  bear  me  when 
I  tread  on  it,  that  this  fire  will  scorch  me  if  I  approach  too  near  it,  will 
I  know  what  I  am^  and  what  I  shall  be — and  should  this  not  be  possi- 
ble, thos  much  at  least  will  I  kaow,  that  it  is  not  possible.  Even  to 
this  result  will  I  submit,  should  it  present  itself  to  me  as  truth."* 

The  inquirer  then  proceeds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  out* 
-ward  universe,  to  follow  material  nature  through  all  her  endless 
tnmsmutations,  to  trace  the  series  of  cause  and  effect  in  which  all 
bdng  is  bound,  and  to  discover  that  man  himself  is  but  a  link  in 
this  close  and  indissoluble  chain  of  rigid  necessity,  a  manifestation 
of  a  certain  inexplicable  force;  as  is  the  lower  animal  or  plant; 
a  force  which  in  him  as  in  them  developcs  itself  within  certain 
limitations.  To  escape  from  the  terrible  consequences  of  such 
a  conclusion,  the  inquiry  is  begun  anew  from  a  different  point; 
not  what  the  world  is  in  itself,  but  how  we  perceive  it,  being  this 
time  the  object  of  search.  It  terminates,  as  such  an  inquiry  must, 
in  the  conviotion  that  we  really  perceive  nothing  more  than  the 
Taiious  a£^tions  and  modifications  of  our  own  conscious  being. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  an  imaginary  dialogue,  be* 
tween  the  seeker  and  a  spirit  of  a  higher  order. 

"  '  And  with  this  insight,  mortal,  be  for  eyer  free  from  the  fear  which 
has  heoi  to  thee  a  source  of  torment  and  humiliation.  Tremble  no 
longer  at  a  neeesnty  which  exists  only  in  thine  own  thought ;  fear  no 
loi^;er  to  find  thyself  the  thinking  bemg  placed  in  one  class  with  that 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of  thine  own  thought.  So  lon^  as  diou 
cooldst  helieye  that  a  system  of  thins;8,  such  as  thou  hast  described, 
really  existed,  out  of  and  itidependen;^  of  thyself;  and  that  thou  wast 
bat  a  link  in  the  great  chain,  such  a  fear  might  be  well  grounded.  Now 
that  thou  hast  seen  that  all  this  exists  in  thee  and  through  thee,  thou 
wilt  doubtless  no  longer  fear  that  which  is  but  the  creature  of  thine 
own  mind*  From  this  fear  I  came  to  free  thee.  I  leaye  thee  now  to 
tbyselfl' 

**  *■  Stay,  false  spirit !  Is  this  the  wisdom  thou  hast  promised  me  ? 
Thoo  bast  fireed  me,  indeed,  from  all  dependence,  by  transforming  me, 
tt&d  all  that  surrounds  me,  into  a  phantom — ^into  nothing !  Thou  hast 
loosened  the  bonds  of  necessity,  by  annihilating  all  existence.* 

<<  <  Is  the  danger  so  great  r 

"  *  And  thou  canst  jest !     According  to  thy  system* 

'^  '  My  system !      We  have  toiled  together  in  its  production.' 

^'  <  CaU  it  by  what  name  thou  wilt,  our  inquiries  haye  ended  in  blank 
nothingness*  I  might  endure  to  see  this  material  world  without  me  yanish 
into  a  mere  nicture,  dissolve  into  a  shadow,  but  my  own  personal  existence 
vanishes  witn  it.     It  becomes  a  mere  series  of  sensations  and  thoughts, 
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\rithout  end  or  aim.  *  *  *  I  have  been  compelled  to  admit 
that  what  I  call  red,  smooth,  hard,  and  so  on,  is  nothing  more  than  aa 
affection  of  my  own  organs ;  that  it  is  only  by  an  act  of  my  own  thought 
that  they  are  placed  in  space,  and  regarded  as  properties  of  things  ex- 
isting independently  of  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  admk^ 
that  this  corporeal  frame,  with  its  organs  of  sense,  is  but  a  seosualiaatioKi 
of  my  inward  thinking  power,  and  that  I,  the  spiritual  pure  intelligeno^ 
and  I,  the  ooiporeal  fnune  in  the  corporeal  world,  are  one  and  the  same^ 
merely  viewed  from  different  points,  and  conceived  by  different  faculties. 
*  *  *  All  that  I  know  is  my  consciousness  ;  all  consdousness  is 
either  immediate  or  mediate  ;  the  fint  is  self-consciousness ;  the  second, 
cnnsdousness  of  thait  which  is  notmyaelL  What  I  call  /  is,  therefore^ 
absolutely  nothing  more  than  a  certain  modification  of  conflcioiisnesa^ 
immediate,  and  reflecting  on  itself  instead  of  being  directed  outwards. 
Since  this  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  consciousness,  it  must, 
whether  observed  or  not,  accompany  aQ  other,  and  therefore  do  I  refer 
all  thought  to  this  /,  and  not  to  the  thing  out  of  me.  Otherwise,  the 
/  would,  at  every  moment^  vanish,  and,  for  every  new  conception,  a  new 
/would  arise,  and  /would  never  mean  any  thing  more  than — not  the 
thing.  These  scattered  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  combined,  br 
thought  alone,  into  the  unity  of  a  supposed  power  of  thought-  Afi 
conceptions,  of  which  I  am  immediately  conscious,  are  then  referred  by 
me  to  this  supposed  power^  and  thus  arises  for  me  the  idea  of  personality — 
necessarily  a  mere  fiction.       ♦       •      ♦      There  is  nothing  endnnng-, 

r;rmanent,  either  in  me  or  out  of  me,  nothing  but  everlafltbg  change, 
know  of  no  existence,  not  even  of  my  own.  I  know  nothing,  and  am' 
nothing.  Images — pictures  only  have  real  existence — shadows  which 
wander  past,  without  any  thing  existing  past  which  they  wander, 
without  any  corresponding  reality  which  they  might  represent,  without 
^gnificance,  and  without  aim.  All  Reality  is  transformed  into  a 
strange  dream,  without  a  world  of  which  the  dream  might  be.' 

"  *  Thou  hast  well  understood  all.  Use  the  sharpest  words  thou  canst 
find  to  render  the  result  hateful,  it  is  nevertheless  unavoidable, — unless 
thou  wilt,  perhaps,  retract  the  admission  thou  hast  made.' 

*' '  By  no  means.  I  have  seen,  and  now  see  clearly,  that  it  is  so. 
Yet —  I  cannot  believe  it.* 

"  *  Thou  seest  it  clearly,  yet  canst  not  believe  it.     That  is  strange/ 

"  '  Ruthless,  mocking  spirit.  I  owe  thee  no  thanks,  for  having  guided 
me  on  this  path.' 

"  *  Short-sighted  mortal.  Didst  thou  suppose  that  these  residts  were 
less  evident  to  me  than  to  thyself,  and  that  I  did  not  beforehand  clearly 
see,  how  by  these  principles  all  reality  was  annihilated,  all  existence 
transformed  into  a  dream  ?  Hast  thou  taken  me  for  an  admirer  of  this 
system,  or  supposed  that  I  regarded  it  as  a  complete  system  of  the  hu- 
man mind  I  Thou  hast  sought  to  "know,  and  thou  hast  chosen  the  wrong* 
path.  Thou  hast  sought  knowledge  of  that  to  wluch  no  knowledge 
can  reach.  ♦  ♦  •  The  reality  in  which  thou  hast  formerly  believed,  the 
sensuous,  material  world  of  which  thou  hast  feared  to  be  the  slave,  has 
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tanishficly  fior  the  ivoiU  of  seiife  ezistB  for  thee  ool j  duoagh  thine  owa 
knowledge  of  it»  and  is  itself  thj  knowledge.  Thoo  hast  seen  the  dehi- 
flioD,  and  without  denying  ihj  better  insirat,  tiboa  canst  never  again  he 
dec^red  by  itn  This  is  the  sole  morit  of  the  Bystem  at  which  we  have 
toiled  together  ;  it  destroys  and  annihilates  error.  It  can  give  no  tmth, 
for  it  is  absdntely  empty.  Thou  seekest  something  real  and  permanent 
lying  beyond  these  mere  appearances,  a  difiFerent  kind  of  reali^  firona 
tisit  which  has  been  even  now  annihilated.  But  in  vain  dost  thou  seek 
to  grasp  this  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  Hast  thou  no  other  organ 
whereby  to  apprehoid  it  ?  Thou  hast  such  an  oj^ian.  Let  it  be  thy 
OBTO  to  aw^cen  and  vivify  it/  " 

This  organ  is  Faith,  or  the  intuitive  belief,  in  which  the  most 
aoeptical  is  content  to  rest,  witk  res{)ect  to  his  own  existence,  and  to 
which,  after  having  puahed  specuktian  as  &r  as  it  will  go,  we  must, 
according  to  Fichte,  retam  ultimately  for  all  the  sublmest  objects 
of  interest.  Although  the  Ideal  system  has  always  been,  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  a  stumbling-block,  a  ludicrous  absurdity,  it 
does  not  need  any  very  profound  inquirjr  to  sec,  that  as  far  as 
mere  reasoning  goes,  such  an  assertion  is  absolutely  irrefragable. 
Whatever  appearance  of  inconsequence,  therefore,  there  may  be 
in  such  a  step  as  is  here  taken,  if  we  admit  the  impossibility  of 
graving  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  it  does  not  appear  that 
ijiere  is  any  other  way  of  avoiding  it. 

*^  I  have  found  the  organ  by  which  to  apprehend  all  reality.  It  is 
not  the  understanding,  for  all  knowledge  supposes  some  higher  know- 
ledge on  which  it  rests,  and  of  this  ascent  there  is  no  end.  It  is  Faith, 
that  voluntarily  reposing  on  views  naturally  presenting  themselves  to 
us,  because  through  these  views  alone  we  can  fulfil  our  destiny,  which 
sees  our  knowledge,  and  pronounces  that  '  it  is  good,'  and  raises  it  to 


certainty  and  conviction.  It  is  no  knowledge,  but  a  resolution  of  the 
will  to  admit  this  knowledge.  This  is  no  mere  verbal  distinction,  but  ft 
Ine  and  deep  one,  pregnant  with  the  roost  important  consequences.  Let 
me  for  ever  hold  fast  by  it.  All  my  conviction  is  but  faith,  and  it  proceeds 
firaai  the  will  and  not  from  the  understanding;  from  will  also,  and  not 
from  the  understanding  must  all  true  culture  proceed.  Let  the  first  only 
be  firmly  direeted  towards  the  Good,  the  latter  will  di  itself  apprehend 
the  T^e.  Should  the  latter  be  exercised  and  developed,  wnile  the 
farmer  remains  neskcted,  nothing  can  come  of  it  but  a  feiciHty  in  vaia 
and  endless  sophistMad  snbdeties  refining  away  into  the  absolutely  void 
inaae.  I  know  that  every  seeming  trutn,  bom  of  thought  alone,  and 
not  ultimately  restang  on  fidth,  is  false  and  spurious^  for  knowledge, 
porely  and  simply  such,  when  carried  to  its  utmost  consequences,  leads 
to  die  convictk>n  that  we  can  know  nothinc^ !  Such  knowledge  never 
ftdds  any  thing  in  the  eonehisions,  which  it  has  not  previoudy  placed  in 
the  premises  \rj  fiuih,  and  even  then  its  oondunons  are  not  always 
correct  •  •  *  Every  human  creature  bom  into  the  world  has  uncon- 
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sciously  seized  on  the  reality  which  exists  for  him  alone  through  thi9 
intuitive  fdth.  If  in  mere  knowledge,  in  mere  perception,  and  reflection— 
we  can  discover  no  ground  for  regarding  our  mental  presentations  as 
more  than  mere  pictures,  why  do  we  all  nevertheless  regard  them  aa 
more,  and  imagine  for  them  a  basis,  a  substratum  independent  of  all 
modifications?  If  we  all  possess  the  capacity  and  the  instinct  to  go 
beyond  this  natural  view  of  things,  why  do  so  few  of  us  follow  this  instinct^ 
or  exercise  this  capacity,  nay,  why  do  we  even  resist  with  a  sort  of  bit- 
terness when  we  are  uiged  towards  this  path?  What  holds  us  hnprisoned 
m  these  natural  bounckries  ?  Not  inferences  of  our  reason,  for  there 
are  none  which  could  do  this.  It  is  our  deep  interest  in  reality  that 
does  this — ^in  the  good  that  we  are  to  produce — in  the  common  and  the 
sensuous  that  we  ai'C  to  enjoy.  From  this  interest,  can  no  one  who  livesr 
detach  himself,  and  just  as  little  from  the  faith  which  forces  itself  upon 
him  simultaneously  with  his  existence.  We  are  all  bom  in  faith,  ami 
he  who  is  blind,  follows  blindly  the  irresistible  attraction.  He  who 
sees,  follows  by  sight,  and  believes  because  he  will  believe.'' 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  is,  to  us,  some  appearance  of  this, 
being,  as  far  as  philosophy  is  concerned,  a  suicidal  conclusion; 
but  our  present  business  is  not  so  mucb  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of 
Pichte's  system,  for  which  the  pages  of  a  review  aflford  no  place^ 
as  to  refute  the  charge  of  atheism  with  which  he  was  assailed 
during  his  life,  and  which  still  rests  as  a  stain  upon  his  memory. 
For  those  who  may  entertain  any  doubts  upon  the  subject,  we 
may  refer,  for  their  triumphant  refutation,  to  the  concluding 
portion  of  this  work,  containing  a  brief  summary  of  his  views  q€ 
nature,  of  the  world,  of  God,  and  the  future  life.  First,  witlx 
respect  to  the  earthly  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

"  Not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  what  it  prepares  uS  fbr^ 
can  I  support  this  world,  esteem  it,  and  joyfully  perform  my  part  in  it- 
My  mind  can  take  no  hold  upon  it,  but  my  whole  nature  rushes  onward, 
with  irresistible  force,  towards  a  future  and  better  state  of  being.  Shall 
I  eat  and  drink  only  that  I  may  hunger  and  thirst,  and  eat  and  drink 
again,  till  the  grave,  which  yawns  beneath  my  feet,  shall  swallow  me 
up  ?  Shall  I  beget  other  bemgs  in  my  likeness,  that  they,  too,  may  eat, 
and  drink,  and  die,  and  leave  behind  them  others  to  do  the  like  ?  To 
what  purpose  this  perpetually  revolving  circle,  this  everlasting  repetition, 
in  which  things  are  produced  only  to  perish,  and  perish  only  to  be  agaia 
produced  ? — this  monster  continually  swallowing  itself  up,  that  it  may 
again  bring  itself  forth,  and  bringing  itself  forth  only  that  it  may  agaia 
swallow  itself  up  ?  Never !  never  can  this  be  my  destiny,  or  that  of  the 
world.  Sometning  that  is  to  endure  must  be  brought  mrth  in  all  these 
changes  of  what  is  transitory  and  perishable — something  which  may  be 
carried  forward  safe  and  inviolate  upon  the  waves  of  time. 

''  Our  race  is  still  struggling,  for  its  subsistence  and  preservation,  with 
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a  redstingjMiture.  Still  is  the  larger  portion  of  mankind  condemned 
to  serere  toil,  merely  to  procure  noonshment  for  itself,  and  for  the 
smaller  portioa.  with  whom  the  mental  culture  of  the  race  is  deposited ; 
immortal  ^irits  are  forced  to  fix  their  whole  thoughts  and  enaeavours 
on  the  jgpround  that  brings  forth  their  food.  Often  does  it  happen,  that 
when  the  toil  is  finished,  and  the  labourer  promises  himself  its  long  last- 
ing fruits^  a  hostile  dement  destrojjrs,  in  a  moment,  the  results  of  long« 
eontinued  industry,  and  patient  deliberation.  Storms,  floods,  volcanoes, 
desi^te  whole  districts,  and  works,  bearing  the  impress  of  a  rational 
aool,  are  hurled  with  their  authors  into  the  wild  chaos  of  death  and 
destruction.  Thus  is  it  now,  but  thus  it  shall  not  be  for  ever.  These 
outbreaks  of  the  powers  of  nature,  before  which  the  strength  of  man  sinks 
to  nothing,  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  last  strug^es  of  the  crude 
mass  against  the  subjection  to  regular,  progressive  laws  to  which  it  is 
compeSed — ^the  last  strokes  of  the  not  yet  complete  formation  of  our 
globe.  Nature  must  gradually  attain  such  a  point  of  development 
that  her  proceedings  can  be  securely  counted  upon;  and  that  her  power 
diall  bear  a  determinate  proportion  to  that  which  is  destined  to  control 
k— *tfaat  of  man.  Science^  first  awakened  by  necessity,  shall  calmly 
study  the  unchanffeable  laws  of  nature,  and  calculate  their  possible  con- 
aequences ;  and,  wnile  closely  following  her  footsteps  in  the  actual  world, 
tatfxi  for  itself  a  new  ideal  one.  Every  new  discovery  shall  be  retained, 
and  be  added  to  an  accumulating  stock — ^the  common  possession  of  our 
race.  Light  shall  be  thrown  on  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  nature, 
und  human  power,  armed  by  human  invention,  shall  exercise  over  her  a 
boundless  controL  •  «  «  Not  from  natural  causes,  however, 
but  from  freedom  itself  have  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  disorders 
arisen.  Man  is  the  cruellest  enemy  of  man.  Lawless  hordes  of  savages 
still  wander  over  vast  wOdemesses,  where  man  meets  his  fellow  as  a  loe, 
or,  perhaps,  triumphs  in  devouring  him  for  food.  When  civilisation  has 
snoceeded  in  unitmg  these  wild  hordes,  and  subjecting  them  to  social 
laws,  they  attack  each  other  as  nations,  with  all  the  power  law  and  union 
faave  given  them.  Defying  toil,  and  danger,  and  privation,  armies  pene* 
trate  forests,  and  cross  wide  plains,  till  they  meet  each  other,  and  the  sight 
of  their  brethren  is  a  signal  for  mutual  murder.  Armed  with  the  most  splen- 
did inventions  of  human  ingenuity,hostile  fleets  traverse  theocean,through 
waves  and  storms  man  nmies  to  meet  man,  upon  the  lonely  inhospitable 
Bea>  to  destroy,  each  the  other  widi  his  own  hand,  amidst  the  rag^g  of  the 
elements.  Li  the  interior  of  states,  where  men  seem  united  in  equa- 
lity under  the  dominion  of  law  and  justice,  it  is  for  the  most  part  only 
fime  or  fraud  that  rides  under  these  venerated  names.  Thus  b  it  now, 
but  thus  shall  it  not  be  for  ever !  Those  savage  hordes  are  destined  to  bcr 
come  the  progenitors  of  generations  of  powerful  civilised  and  virtuous 
men,  althougn  they  must,  no  doubt,  first  pass  through  the  perils  of  a 
merely  sensual  civilisation  with  whi(^  European  society  is  still  strug« 
giing  ;  but  they  must,  nevertheless,  finally  be  brought  into  association 
with  the  great  whole  of  humanity,  and  be  enabled  to  take  part  in  its  fur* 
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ther  proffresB.  It  10  the  deetiny  of  our  imoe  to  becomo  united  into  one 
great  body^  thozoughlv  oonnected  in  all  its  part0»  and  possessed  of  similar 
poltuie.  Katurey  and  even  the  paasions  and  vices  of  men,  have,  from 
the  beeinning,  tended  towards  this  end*  A  great  part  of  the  way  to- 
wards it,  is  already  passed,  and  we  may  surely  calculate  that  in  time  it 
will  be  reached.  Let  us  not  ask  of  history  whether  man  on  the  whole  be 
yet  become  more  purely  moral.  To  a  more  extended,  comprehensive 
power,  he  has  alreadly  attained,  although  as  yet  this  power  has  been  too 
often — perhaps  necessarily,  misappliedi  Neither  let  us  ask  whether  the 
intellectual,  and  aesthetic  culture  of  the  antique  world,  being  conoea* 
tmted  on  a  few  points,  may  not  in  degree  have  excelled  that  of  modem 
days*  But,  let  us  ask,  at  what  period  the  existing  oulture  has  bee& 
most  widely  difiused,  aiDul  we  shall,  doubtless,  find  that  one  individual 
after  another,  one  nation  afticr  another  has  been  illuminated,  and  ^lat 
the  light  is  sjmading  further  and  further  under  our  own  eyes.  This  is 
the  first  station  point  of  humanity  on  its  endless  path.  Until  this  has 
been  attained,  until  the  existing  culture  of  every  age  has  been  diffused 
over  the  whole  iohabited  earth,  and  every  people  be  capable  of  the  most 
unlimited  communication  with  the  rest,  must  one  nation  after  another, 
one  continent  after  another,  be  arrested  in  its  course,  and  sacrifice  to  the 
great  whole  of  which  it  is  a  member,  its  stationary,  or  retrogressive  age. 
When  that  first  point  shall  have  been  attained,  wnen  thought  and  disco* 
Tery  shall  fly  firom  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  become  the 
property  of  all,  then,  without  further  interruption,  halt  or  regress,  our 
race  shall  move  onward  with  united  strength  and  equal  st^  to  a  peifeo- 
iion  of  culture  for  which  thought  and  language  fail.'' 

The  question  then  arises — Supposing  this  the  true  end  of  the 
earthly  existence  of  the  species,  what  is  that  of  die  individual, 
and  to  what  end  have  all  preceding  generations  existed?  A^ain, 
if  not  merely  the  virtues,  but  the  most  despicable  pasaons  and 
vices  of  mankind,  seem  to  work  together  for  good,  to  be  moulded 
by  an  overruling  Providence  to  its  own  high  purposes,  and  that 
the  most  virtuous  intentions  often  prove  entirely  fruitless,  nay, 
Bometimes  seem  to  retard  the  end  in  view,  would  it  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  trouble  ourselves  little  about  that  good  cause 
which  we  so  little  know  how  to  forward,  and  calmly  uve  as  our 
inclinations  may  lead  us,  leaving  to  that  mysterious  power  to 
employ  as  it  pleases  whatever  material  we  may  furnish? 

«  Had  it  been  the  whole  purpose  of  our  existence  here  to  produce 
any  eardily  condition  of  humanity,  the  thing  required  would  have  been 
some  inMible  mechanism,  by  which  our  actions  might  have  been 
invariably  determined;  we  need  have  been  no  more  than  wheels 
fitted  to  such  a  machine.  Free  agency  would  be  not  mcarely  useless, 
but  positively  injurious,  and  our  good  intentions,  our  virtuous  will, 
entirely  sup^uous.     The  world  would  seem  to  be  in  such  a  case  most 
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ill  reg;alated,  and  the  pniposes  of  Us  esdatence  to  be  attained  by  the  meet 
wastml  and  ciiGmtomi  methods.  Had  the  Divine  Author  of  it^  intteid 
of  bestowing  on  «s  this  fireedoo,  eo  hard  to  be  xeconciled  with  the 
other  parts  of  his  plan,  chosen  rather  to  compel  ns  to  act  in  the  manner 
most  oonfonnable  to  them,  these  ends  might  have  been  attained  by  a 
shorter  method,  as  the  humblest  of  the  dwellers  in  this,  his  world,  can 
see.  But  I  am  free,  and  therefore  such  a  plan  as  would  render  freedom 
superfluous  and  purposeless,  cannot  include  my  whole  destination*  I 
am  free ;  and  it  is  not  merely  my  action,  but  tne  fr^e  determination  of 
my  will,  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  that  decides  all  my  worth. 
More  brightly  now  does  the  everlasting  world  rise  before  me;  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  its  order  are  more  clearly  revealed  to  my  mental 
sight.  My  vnli  ahncy  lyin^  hid  in  the  obscure  depths  of  my  soul,  la 
the  first  hnk  in  a  chain  of  consequences  stretching  through  the  in- 
visible realms  of  spirit,  as  in  this  terrestrial  world,  the  action  itself,  a 
certain  movement  communicated  to  matter,  is  the  first  link  in  a 
material  chain  of  cause  and  effact,  encircling  the  whole  system*  The 
will  is  the  efficient  cause,  the  living  principle  of  the  worid  of  spirit^  as 
motion  is  of  the  world  of  sense.  I  stand  between  two  vforids,  the  one 
visible,  in  which  the  act  alone  avails,  and  die  intention  matters  not  at 
all;  the  other  invisible  and  incomprehensible,  acted  on  only  by  the  will. 
In  both  these  worlds  I  am  an  effective  force.  The  Divine  lim,  as  alone 
the  finite  mind  can  conceive  it,  is  self-forming,  self-representins^  will, 
clothed  to  the  mortal  eye  vrith  multitudinous  sensuous  forms,  flowing 
through  me  and  through  the  whole  immeasurable  universe,  here 
streaming  through  my  yeins  and  muscles — there,  pouring  its  abun- 
dance into  the  tree,  tne  flower,  the  grass.  The  dead,  heavy  mass  of 
inert  matter,  which  did  but  fill  up  nature,  has  disappeared,  and,  in  its 
stead,  there  rushes  by  the  bright,  everlasting  flood  of  life  and  power, 
from  its  Infinite  Source. 

^  Tbe  eternal  will  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  he  is  the  Creator 
of  the  finite  reason.  Those  who  will  insist  that  the  world  must  have 
been  created  out  of  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  which  must  always  remain 
inert  and  lifeless,  Hke  a  vessel  made  by  human  hands,  know  ndther  the 
world  nor  Him.  The  Infinite  Reason  alone  exists  in  himself— -the 
finite  in  him ;  in  our  minds  alone  has  he  created  a  worid,  or  at  least 
that,  by  and  through  which  it  becomes  unfolded  to  us.  In  his  light 
we  behold  the  fight,  and  all  that  it  reveals.  Great,  living  Will !  whom 
no  words  can  name,  and  no  conception  embrace ;  well  may  I  lift  my 
thoughts  to  thee,  for  I  can  think  only  in  thee.  In  thee,  the  Incom- 
prehensible, does  my  own  existence,  and  that  of  the  world,  become 
comprehensible  to  me  ;  all  the  problems  of  being  are  solved,  and  the 
most  perfect  hannony  reigns.  I  veil  my  fece  before  diee,  and^  lay  my 
finger  on  my  lips." 

Many  more  Boble  and  beautifril  passages  of  a  mmilar  tendency 
imght  be  quoted,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  work  from 
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which  they  are  taken  is  the  prodttctioxi  of  maturer  yeaxB,  and  of 
more  tranquil  leisure,  than  those  on  which  the  accusations  against 
him  were  grounded.  It  was  undoubtedly  his  misfortune  that  in 
his  position  he  had  to  lay  before  the  pubhc  eye  at  every  step  the 
results  of  his  investigations.  He  is  described  as  visibw  digging 
and  toiling  in  the  lecture-room  to  reach  the  truth|  and  bringing 
up  in  huge  masses  the  rough  ore  containing  the  precious  meta^ 
but  he  was  never  found  attempting  to  pass  off  a  bade  coinage  in 
its  stead.  To  many  people  the  opportunity  was  most  welcome 
of  raising  a  cry  against  a  man  ^ho  had  become  obnoxious  by  his 
political  opinions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  Fichte  been 
willing  to  temporise  in  the  smallest  degree,  he  misht  have  re- 
tained his  position  at  the  univeraty.  J^ot  only  did  he  refuse  to 
retract  *  one  jot,  or  one  tittle'  from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
but  in  the  battle  that  ensued  he  did  not  Always  confine  himself 
to  merely  defensive  operations,  but  proceeded  in  liis  usual  vigorous 
style  to  show  that  in  reality  his  adversaries  were  far  more  liable 
to  the  charge.  After  tendering  his  resignation,  which  was  ac^ 
cepted,  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  Prussian  States,  and  some  time 
after  was  again  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy,  at  Erlangen, 
with  permission  to  pass  the  winter  at  Berlin. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  1812,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Europe  was  preparing  for  a  last  and  decisive  struggle. 
Prussia  had  hitherto  remained  almost  alone  as  the  centre  of  oppo- 
sition to  a  power  which  had  begun  to  render  every  thing  in  Ger- 
many subservient  to  its  convenience,  and  to  which  the  teachers 
and  the  universities  of  Prussia  were  especially  hateful.  The  name 
of  Fichte  had  already  been  registered  in  France  as  that  of  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  mstiffators  of  hostility  against  her;  and  con- 
sidering the  violence  of  Napoleon's  proceedings,  it  appeared  not 
unUkely  that  a  mere  suspicion  mi^ht  expose  him  to  danger.  On 
the  advance  of  the  French  towaras  Russia,  he  received  a  signifi* 
cant  hint  from  a  friend  in  France  that  it  would  be  prudent  for 
him  to  withdraw.  His  reply  was  tliat  his  duty  commanded  him 
to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation  as  a  teacher;  that  his 
life  belonged  to  science  and  his  country,  neither  of  which  could 
possibly  be  benefited  by  his  flight,  but  might  be  by  his  remain- 
mg  at  his  post.  Circumstances,  however,  now  soon  began  to 
wear  a  more  favourable  aspect  for  Prussia.  The  French  army 
passed  through  Berlin  as  allies,  and  Fichte,  unmolested,  continued 
liis  usual  course  of  life.  He  followed  with  the  deepest  attention 
every  event  of  the  war,  often  declaring  his  conviction,  that 
should  Russia  be  able  to  surmount  the  first  inevitable  reverses, 
the  attack  would  certainly  fall.    On  the  25tilx  of  January,  1813— 
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tbe  fi»t  day  of  the  new  epoch  for  Germany,  the  King  of  Prussia 
suddenly  removed  the  court  to  Breslau,  and  thence  was  soon  heard 
the  animating  sammons  to  the  youth  of  Prussia,  to  arise  for  the 
protection  oi  their  country.  Not  a  word  was  added  to  explain 
the  meaning  further,  but  it  was  understood  by  all  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  li^^htning.  Fichte  immediately  despatched  one  of  his 
most  trusted  pupife  to  Breslau,  with  letters,  in  order  to  learn  more 
exactly  the  intentions  of  the  government,  and  finding  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  amounted  to  an  open  declaration  of 
war  with  France,  he  took  his  resolution  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  service  of  his  country  in  this,  her  last  struggle,  for  freedom 
and  national  independence.  His  pupils,  who  nad  awaited  his 
decision,  were  now  dismissed  with  an  address — a  passage  from 
which  may  serve  to  explain  his  views  at  this  crisis. 

'*  <  In  such  a  position  (that  is,  when  subject  to  foreign  oppression), 
what  course  ought  the  friends  of  spiritual  culture  to  pursue  ?  I  have 
already  declared  to  you  my  conviction,  that  so  long  as  the  state,  the 
holder  of  the  material  forces,  quietly  submits,  indiyiduals  can  do  no 
more,  than  cultivate  with  all  diligence  their  own  minds  and  those  of 
others.  Tou  form  an  extremely  unimportant  part  of  the  physical 
power  of  the  state,  hut  you  are  all  possessed  of  moral  power,  more 
or  less  developed,  and  m  you  is  deposited  the  pledge  of  future 
amelioration.  lu  such  a  ease,  as  I  have  mentioned,  you  are 
therefore  bound  to  maintain  peace,  and  also — ^what  is  your  best  pro* 
tection — your  insignificance — and  to  make  no  attempt  to  draw  on 
yomselves  public  attention.  We  have  an  illustrious  example  of  the 
conduct  to  be  observed  in  such  circumstances^  in  those  who  have  be- 

foeathed  to  us  the  hi&^hest  culture  of  our  race,  in  tbe  early  Christians. 
tj  however,  this  position  of  affairs  should  undergo  a  change,  and  the 
state  appear  no  longer  wilHng  to  endure  the  subjection  of  all  its  powers 
to  foreign  purposes,  what  could  and  what  should  the  friends  of  spiritual 
culture  do  in  such  a  case?  They  have  a  deep  concern  in  such  a  struggle, 
wfa^her  they  perceive  it  or  not.  It  cannot  be  but  that  by  the  ei£^- 
chisement  of  toe  mind,  if  we  will  but  calmly  abide  our  time,  the  new 
constitation  of  the  world  will  be  materially  influenced.  Society  shall  be 
purified  from  the  disgrace  of  the  oppression  under  which  it  has  lan- 
Mished,  and  which  has  fallen  also,  though  undeservedly,  on  those  who 
nave  endured  the  yoke  from  higher  motives.  Did  they  not  now  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  burst  these  fetters,  it  might  be  thought  that 
pusillaoimity,  and  not  lofty  conviction,  had  occasioned  their  submission* 
The  amount  of  force  necessary  for  resistance,  can  be  judged  of  only  by 
those  who  have  originated  the  movement,  and  are  called  upon  to  direct 
it.  Should  they  claim  such  as  in  ordinary  cases  is  not  destined  to 
diese  pnrposes,  we  must  have  so  much  confidence  in  our  rulers,  as  to 
beHeve  it  to  be  required.  And,  should  these  efforts  not  have  a  fortu- 
.nate  result,  who  would  willingly  endure  the  thought  that  his  backward* 
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neaa  might,  by  Ae  force  of  example,  have  contributed  to  saA  a  ftilare? 
The  bdief  that  his  indiyiduai  power  could  do  little  in  such  a  contetC^ 
would  bring  no  comfort  The  amount  of  our  individual  power  also  is 
by  no  means  the  measure  of  our  capability  of  service.  All  that  is 
required  is,  that  every  one,  setting  aside  all  private  and  distant  tams^ 
should,  in  this  great  and  decisive  moment^  devote  himself  wholly  to 
whatever  may  appear  most  likely  to  promote  the  grand  object  in  view.*' 

The  part  he  was  himself  to  take  in  the  momentoas  struggle 
now  approaching,  so  as  to  render  most  effectual  service  to^is 
country,  was  with  Fichte  a  subiect  of  deep  and  anxious  de- 
liberation, and  many  passages  in  nis  journal  mow  tiie  scrupulous 
impartialily  with  which  he  sought  to  free  himself  from  the 
fetters  of  personal  feeling  and  incUnation,  and  to  obey^  implicitly 
the  voice  of  du^.  The  active  duties  of  a  soldier,  which  ne  was 
about  to  take  on  himself,  he  would  not  allow  to  Bupeisede  what 
he  regarded  as  his  especial  vocation,  that  of  pursuing  his  iitr 
vestigations  in  the  highest  re^mons  of  philosophy,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  kindle,  by  the  fire  of  tne  living  Word,  a  more  earnest  and 
a  holier  spirit  in  those  who  were  to  share  in  the  great  movement* 
If  he  coiud  obtain  leave  to  preach  to  the  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged,  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  would  have  a  more  effectual 
method  of  reaclung  the  hearts  of  his  comrades,  than  that  of 
merely  addressing  mem  through  the  press,  although  he  might 
do  both. 

In  the  proposal  to  this  end  which  he  made  to  the  authoiltie8, 
he  stated  that  his  object  was  to  preach  pure  Bible  Chrisdanity:, 
and  by  no  means  to  adopt  a  text  of  Scripture  merely  as  a  motto, 
to  which  to  append  a  moral  philosophic^  treatise,  although  he 
mi^ht  attempt  to  show  a  deeper  meaning  in  some  passages  dian 
had  hitherto  been  affixed  to  them.  He  stated  that  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  interfere  in  anv  way  vrith  the  already  appointed 
ministers  of  religion,  but  merely  to  be  allowed  to  ad<£ress  a  circle 
of  cultivated  hearers;  if  possible,  the  volunteers  of  the  guard,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  students. 

The  permisdon  was  refiised.  A  man  of  so  deep  and  thorough 
sincerity  as  Fichte,  was  perhaps  regarded  bv  the  government  a3 
a  sort  of  two-edged  sword,  with  which  it  was  dangerous  to 
meddle.  In  the  latter  days  of  February  of  this  year  Berlin  was 
occupied  by  a  feeble  division  of  the  French  army,  whichy  by 
33aany  arrangements  made,  appeared  inclined  to  make  a  longer 
stay  than  had  been  esroecteo.  The  inhabitants,  however^  were 
aware  of  the  advance  of  the  Bussians;  and  a  few  cossaoks  gallop- 
ing into  the^  town,  caused  the  greatest  excitementi  and  threw 
every  thing  into  con&sion.    Cannc»ia  were  spiked,  ammunitioll 
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-waggons  tbrown  into  the  nrer,  and,  if  any  thin^  like  unity  of 
purpose  liad  prevailed,  the  Frencli  "vrould  probiu>ly  have  been 
destroyed — >  though  to  little  purpose.  But  a  leader  was  soon 
found  to  concentrate  these  disorderly  efforts  on  one  object;  a 
man  who,  to-  much  patriotic  feeling  and  boldness  of  character, 
united  the  advantage  of  very  eictensive  connexions  among  the 
young  men,  who  were  all  bmnoing  with  desire  to  manifest  their 
aeal  m  the  canse  of  their  country,  and  their  hatred  of  its 
oppressors.  Among  these  a  plan  was  formed  of  suddenly  attack^ 
ing  the  French  garrison  by  night,  in  Ae  houses  where  they 
vrere  quaartered,  and  of  setting  me  to  their  magazines.  As  iJie 
proceedings  of  the  government  had  been  tliought  too  slow,  it 
was  periiaps  imagined  that  so  decisive  an  act  might  communicate 
to  it  ihe  desirable  impulse,  and  carry  it  forward  in  spite  of  itself 
£very  thing  had  been  arranged,  and  the  execution  of  the  plot 
£xed  on  for  the  following  night,  when  one  of  the  young  men 
who  had  taken  part  in  it,  began  to  be  disturbed  by  painful  n)is- 
givin^  concermng  the  character  of  the  act  he  was  about  to 
commit.  That  the  object  in  view  was  a  right  and  lawful  one 
he  did  not  doubt;  and  his  subsequent  conduct  proved  it  was  not 
team  ihe  danger  of  the  enterprise  he  shrank.  Vet  the  means  to 
be  employed  bore  so  fearfiu  a  Tesemblance  to  those  of  the 
asBBSsin  and  the  muxderer,  tlmt  he  turned  from  them  with  in- 
stinclave  horror,  and  on  the  very  morning  of  the  appointed  day, 
detemiined  to  lay  his  scruples  before  his  revered  master,  Fichte, 
and  Abide  by  his  decision.  At  an  early  hour  he  hastened  to  him^ 
and  first  inq^uiied,  in  general  terms,  how  &x  morality  and  religion 
would  sanction  any  attempt  against  an  enemy.  The  penetration 
of  ndbte  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  his  pupil's  agitation,  and, 
horror-stmck  at  so  needless  and  useless  a  cnme,  he  convinced  the 
yoon^  man  of  the  foolish  and  reprehensible  character  of  the  im« 
deiwingin  whidh  he  had  been  engaged,  and  immediately  hastened 
to  the  chief  of  the  police  to  put  him  on  his  guard.  It  was  re- 
flolved  quiedy  to  get  rid  of  the  chief  conspirators,  by  finding  them 
emfdo^ent  at  a  distance,  and  thus  reserve  their  courage  and 

Etriotzsm  for  a  worthier  purpose.  It  appeared  afterwards,  that 
d  this  thoucfatless  project  not  been  thus  fortunately  frustrated, 
it  would  have  been  immediately  and  severely  punished,  for  the 
ooips  of  the  Vioe-Eii^  of  Italy,  then  lying  on  the  Oder,  might 
lucve  thrown  itself  on  Berlin,  and  taken  a  terrible  revenge  for  the 
daughter  o£  its  comrades.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely,  that 
to  the  influence  of  Fichte  over  his  pupils,  may  be  attributed  the 
preservation  of  1^  capital  of  Prussia  from  the  swift  destruction 
tluH  might  have  Men  upon  it 
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HoBtilities  were  now  openly  commenced;  and  althougli  the 
victories  of  Groserbeer  and  Denncwiz  averted  the  threatened 
danger  of  Berlin,  its  nearness  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  the 
many  sanguinary  conflicts  that  took  place,  filled  the  hospitals 
with  the  sick  and  wounded;  and  at  length,  the  public  institutions 
becoming  entirely  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them,  the 
authorities,  through  the  public  journals,  called  on  the  inhabitants 
to  come  to  their  assistance  with  extraordinary  contributions,  and 
the  women  to  take  charge  of  the  sick.  Among  the  foremost  of 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  noble  and  Christian  duty, 
was  the  wife  of  Fichte,  who,  with  the  full  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  her  husband,  engaged  heart  and  soul  in  this  sacred  voca- 
tion. She  devoted  her  days  to  the  distribution  of  clothes,  food, 
and  medicine,  and  to  pious  cares  around  the  beds  of  the  unknown 
sick  and  dying;  and  after  she  returned  late  on  a  winter's  evening 
to  her  home,  often  again  went  out  to  collect  contributions  from 
her  friends  and  acquaintances. 

After  about  five  months  uninterrupted  exertions  of  this  kind 
in  the  hospitals,  she  began,  however,  to  feel  alarming  symptoms 
of  illness,  and  in  January,  1814,  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
nervous  fever,  which  had  prevailed  among  the  wounded.  It  soon 
attained  such  a  height,  as  to  leave  scarce  a  hope  of  recovery;  and 
on  the  very  day  when  she  was  in  the  ^eatest  peril,  Fichte,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  close  and  anxious  attendance  upon  her 
during  her  illness,  was  compelled  to  leave  her,  to  deliver  the  first 
of  a  course  of  philosophical  lectures,  which  he  had  now  recom* 
menced.  With  wonderful  self-command,  he  continued  to  speak 
for  two  hours  on  the  most  abstract  subjects,  scarcely  hoping  to 
find,  on  his  return,  his  beloved  companion  still  alive.  This  was, 
however,  the  crisis  of  her  illness;  and  those  who  viritnessed  the 
transports  of  joy  and  gratitude  with  which  he  hailed  the  symp- 
toms of  recovery,  were  able  to  estimate  the  power  of  self-control 
he  had  exercnsed.  It  was,  probably,  at  that  moment,  that  inno- 
cently and  unconsciously  she  communicated  to  him  the  fatal  in- 
fection.  On  the  following  day,  the  commencement  of  a  serious 
indisposition  was  evident,  but  Fichte  could  not  be  induced  to 
relax  any  of  his  customary  exertions.  The  continued  sleepless- 
ness, however,  soon  produced  its  usual  efiect  on  his  mental 
faculties,  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days  the  attack  terminated 
fatally.  His  death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  for  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  conjugal  affection  and  Christian  duty.  '  Beati  qui  in  Domino 
moriuntur.' 

The  subordinate  and  fragmentary  character  of  this  earthly 
existence  is  never  more  impressively  taught  than  in  such  deaths 
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as  these.  It  was  in  a  moment  of  the  highest  activity  and  useful- 
ness, when,  as  he  repeatedly  declared  to  nis  son,  he  nad  reached  a 
central  point  in  his  mquiries,  and  all  things  appeared  to  him  in  a 
grander  and  more  comprehensive  Hght,  when  he  had  found  a 
new  method  for  the  presentaticm  of  his  doctrine,  and  ^  could 
render  it  so  dear  that  a  child  might  comprehend  it,'  when  all 
outward  obstacles  seemed  overcome  and  a  life  of  honour  and  hap* 
piness  lay  before  him,  at  this  moment  he  was  suddenly  summoned 
—as  we  call  our  children  from  their  play  when  business  of  higher 
moment  intervenes.  The  brightest,  the  noblest,  the  loveliest  uvea 
are  most  frequently  thus  cut  off.  The  thread  is  snapped,  and  we 
grope  in  vain  in  the  entengled  web  to  discover  the  lair  figures 
which  lie  on  the  other  side.  Clearer  and  purer  than  ever  runs  the 
vein  of  precious  metal,  when  suddenly  we  come  to  a  fault — ^it 
breaks  on  abruptly,  and  we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  its  continua- 
tion.   In  his  own  words — 

<'  All  death  in  nature  is  birth,  and  in  death  appears  visibly  the  ad- 
Ttnoemeot  of  life.  There  is  no  kiUiag  principle  m  nature,  for  nature 
throughout  is  life.  We  mourn  for  those  lost  to  us,  as  in  the  dark  realms 
of  unconsciousness  there  might  be  mourning  when  a  man  is  bom  into 
the  world,  but  above  there  is  rejoicing,  as  we  receive  with  joy  and  wel- 
come those  bom  to  us." 

It  would  answer  little  purpose  to  attempt  to  sum  up  in  a  few 
words  the  character  of  Fichte,  or  the  doctrine  which  ne  taught, 
of  which  his  life  was  the  purest  embodiment  Both  in  theory 
and  practice  he  was  imwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  oppose  the 

r*  it  of  selfishness  prevalent  at  the  time,  to  exalt  the  spiritual 
ve  the  material  and  sensual,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  purity  and 
self-denial,  and  to  represent  the  inward  as  the  onljr  true  life, 
and  all  others  as  merely  apparent.  Those  who  are  inchned  to  con- 
demn such  speculations  as  he  was  engaged  in  as  a  jargon  of  idle 
words  and  vam  philosophy,  may  recollect  that  all  those,  m  all  ages, 
whose  principle  it  has  been  '  to  die  to  the  world  and  to  be  bom 
again,'  the  philanthropists  who,  contemning  all  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, have  lived  only  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  the 
heroes  who  have  counted  life  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
honour,  the  holy  martyrs  by  whom  the  sufferings  of  the  mortal 
frame  were  unfelt  while  the  glories  of  Heaven  were  revealed  to 
their  mental  sight,-r-all  these,  like  Fichte,  were  TVanscendental 
IdeaUits. 
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Art.  VII. — 1 .  Le  Cymbalum  Mundietautres  CEuvres  de  Sonaven- 
ture  dea  JPeriers.  Par  Paul  L,  Jacob,  BibKopliSe.  12nio. 
Paris.     1841.     Gosselin. 

2.  Les  Cent  Natwelles  NimoeBes,  Par  Le  Roux  DE  LiNCT. 
2  vols.     12mo.    Paris.     1841.    PauKn. 

3.  Le  Mcyen  de  Parvemr,  par  B^ROALde  DE  VERTHiLE.  Par 
Paul  L.  Jacob,  BibKophile.    12mo.    Paris.    1841.    Gtesselin. 

4.  Les  CordeSj  au,  I^es  NouveTks  JRScreaiums  et  Joyentx  Devis^  de 
Bonaventure  des  Periers.  Par  Charles  Nodieb.  I2mo. 
Paris.     1841.    Gt)SseUn. 

6.  CEuvres  de  F.  Rabelais.  Par  L.  Jacob,  BibKophile.  12mo. 
Paris.     1842.    Oharpentier. 

6.  Propos  Rustiques^  BalivemeTies^  Ctmtesy  et  Disctmrs  d^Eutrapd^ 

?ar  Noel  du  Fail.     Par  J.  Marie  Guiohard.    12mo. 
aris.     1842.     Gosselin. 

7.  Jtyeusetezj  FaceOeSy  et  Folatres  hnagmadans  de  Caresme^ 
Drenanty  CkaUhier  CrorguUle^  GuUht  Ooujuy  ^c.  22  yob. 
16mo.  Paris.  1829— 18....Techeiier.  (Still  in  course  of 
publication.) 

There  is  no  instrument  of  attack  to  which  mankind  is  mens  uni- 
versally sensible  than  ridicule.  Every  body  has  a  perception  of 
what  is  droll  and  ludicrous.  A  taste  for  the  humorous  is  in  a 
great  degree  independent  of  national  difference,  of  caste  or  rank, 
or  even  of  education  and  refinement  It  is  often  foimd  in  the 
ffreatest  perfection  among  the  lower  orders  of  society^.  Hence  the 
historv  of  comic  literature  is  not  one  of  progressive  improvement. 
But  this  branch  of  literature,  more  than  any  other,  is  affected  and 
modified  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  age,  or  by  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  people.  It  prevails  least  among  tribes  in  a 
wild  and  unsocial  state  of  life,  as  among  wandering  savages,  or 
with  the  modem  Oriental,  who,  in  his  closed  serail,  seeKS  for  amuse- 
ment that  will  flatter  or  excite  his  passions.  There  are  people  of 
that  gloomy  character  who  never  laugh.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
finds  the  greatest  encouragement  amid  the  turbulence  of  moral  or 
political  revolution.  Hence  the  history  of  this  class  of  litemtuio 
has  a  peculiar  interest,  not  shared  in  an  equal  degree  by  any  other 
class. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  comic  and  burlesque  literaturo 
among  the  ancients  are  incomplete,  for  we  know  little  of  such  pro- 
ductions as  those  of  the  Atellane  and  Fescennine  muses,  and  of  many 
other  classes  of  popular  coiapogitiiops  which  were  in  vogue  amon^ 
the  Gh-eeks  and  jRomans.  We  know  still  less  of  the  history  of  this 
branch  of  literature  among  the  Germanic  tribes  for  ages  after 
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liksia  settlement  in  the  imperial  provinces,  but  the  earlier  mediseyal 
Compoflhions  of  this  description  a^^ar  in  general  to  have  been 
imitations  of  Roman  models.  The  wit  or  ingenuity  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  f(»r^theis  was  chiefly  exerted  in  playing  upon  words,  one 
of  the wQirst  blemishes  of  medisBYal  taste;  and  their  literary  amuse- 
vk&aX  se&QQS  to  have  consisted  piindpally  in  guessing  at  the  mean- 
ing of  riddks,  of  which  &  great  variety  are  still  preserved.  Puna 
and  riddles  are  indeed,  as  far  as  we  laiow,  the  only  comic  forms 
to  be  discovered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers*  It  is  not  until  afiser 
ihe  entrance  of  the  Normans  that  we  find  anv  txaces  in  England  of 
what  is  properly  termed  satire.  In  the  lite  of  the  Saxon  Here- 
ward,  we  see  the  Korman  knights  in  their  baronial  hall  listening 
to  their  jongleur  or  minstrel,  while  he  turned  to  ridicule,  by  his 
coarse  and  indecent  satire  and  his  comio  gestures,  the  manners  of 
thepeople  whom  they  had  dispossessed  of  their  huids* 

iroan  this  time  forward  we  have  abundant  proof  of  the  preva- 
lence and  increasing  po^arit^  of  compositiona  of  a  satirical  cha- 
racter, which  were  nouziahed  mto  vigour  by  the  violent  struggle 
between  the  eccleaastical  and  secular  powers,  in  which  the  latter 
laid  bare  with  unsparing  knife  the  wickedness  c^  the  Romish 

rsm  in  all  its  workings.  A  Latin  rhymer  of  the  tenth  century 
not  scruple  to  turn  mto  ridicule  the  popish  ptcrgatory  legends, 
in  a  burlesque  narrative  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  Paradise,  and 
had  seen  John  the  Baptist  acting  as  butler,  and  his  namesake,  the 
Evangelist,  performing  the  part  of  cup-bearer,  while  St.  Peter  held 
the  office  of  master  of  the  cooks.  Another  Latin  poet,  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  boldly  charges  Rome  with  wor- 
shipping silver  like  the  pagans  of  old,  and  witn  devouring,  in  her 
insatiate  greediness,  the  nches  of  every  country  which  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see — 

**  Gens  Romanorum  subdola  antiqtia  colit  idola. 
•  •  •  •  # 

Ornatas  testes  Graecitt,  ebur  eum  gemmis  Indus, 
Deliciosa  Franciae,  arsentum,  aurum  Aagtiae, 
Lac  et  butyrum  Flanaru?,  mulas,  muloa  Burgundice, 
Roma  deglutit  penitus^  digna  perire  funditiis." 

After  boasting  at  length  of  its  aU-powerftil  influence,  and  the 
mode  in  which  Biat  influence  was  exerted,  the  papal  see  is  made 
to  sum  up  its  actions — 

"  Qusecunque  volo  ^io ;  ego  nuptas  decipio ; 
Ego  corrnmpo  virgines ;  ^omo  cunctos  homines  * 

Such  satires  as  these,  it  must  be  remarked,  came  from  the  pen 
cif  ecclesiastics,  who  scorned  to  imitate  the  larger  body  of  their 

•  •  De  G«8tU  Herwaidi  BaxwiiB,'  c.  14,  in  th©  « Cluoniqiiefl  Angto-Norxnandei,' 
V€l.iL,Pb41. 
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"brethren  in  pandering  to  the  support  of  a  system  of  wiich  the  Tice 
was  apparent  to  every  one.  Some  of  the  adventurous  satirists  of 
this  early  ajge  are  guilty  of  parodying  scriptural  language  in  a 
manner  which,  not  many  years  ago,  might  nave  suWectM  them 
to  a  criminal  prosecution.  We  give  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
shortest  and  least  objectionable  of  these,  as  a  curious  picture  of  the 
scandalous  venality  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  twelfth  century, 
at  which  period  it  was  written.  It  was  a  famous  joke  among  the 
satirical  reformers  of  that  age,  that  the  pope  had  mistaken  Mark, 
the  evangelist,  for  a  mark  of  money: — 

'^  The  beginning  ofAe  holy  gospel  according  to  a  marh  of  silver. 

"  In  that  time  the  p(»e  sidd  to  me  RomanSy  *  When  the  son  of  man 
shall  come  to  the  seat  ot  oiur  majesty,  first  say  to  him,  *  Friend,  for  what 
comest  thou  ?'  And  if  he  shall  continue  knocking,  without  giving  you 
any  thing,  cast  him  out  into  utter  darkness.'  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
a  certain  poor  clerk  came  to  the  court  of  our  lord  the  pope,  and  cried 
out  saying,  *  Have  pity  on  me,  you,  gate-keepers  of  the  pope,  for  the 
hand  of  poverty  hath  touched  me,  and  I  am  poor  and  needy,  therefore 
I  pray  tnat  you  will  relieve  me  in  my  misfortune  and  wretchedness.* 
But  they,  hearing  this,  were  very  indignant,  and  said,  *  Friend,  iby 
poverty  be  with  thee  in  perdition  ;  go  behind,  Sathanas,  for  thou  art  not 
wise  in  the  wisdom  of  money.  VerUy,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  ihoa  shalt 
not  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord  imtd  tiiou  hast  given  the  last  farthing/ 
And  the  poor  man  went  away  and  sold  his  cloak  and  his  tunic  and  all 
he  had,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  cardinals  and  to  the  gate-keepers, 
and  they  said,  '  What  is  this  among  so  many  of  us  ?'  ^d  they  cast 
him  out  at  the  door.  And  having  gone  out,  he  wept  bitterly,  and  had 
no  consolation.  And  afterwards  there  came  to  the  court  a  certain  rich 
clerk,  fat  and  pursy  and  swollen,  who  had  seditiously  committed  homi- 
cide. This  man  gave  first  to  the  gate-keeper,  secondly  to  the  cham- 
berlain, tiiirdly  to  the  cardinals ;  but  they  judged  among  themselves 
that  they  were  going  to  receive  more.  But  our  lord  the  pope  hearing 
that  his  cardindiB  and  ministers  had  received  many  gifls  from  the  cletk» 
became  sick  unto  death.  Then  the  rich  man  sent  him  a  medicine  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  immediately  he  was  healed.  Then  our  lord  the  pope 
called  to  him  the  cardinals  and  ministers,  and  said  to  them,  '  Brethrc^ 
take  heed  lest  any  one  seduce  you  with  empty  words :  for  I  set  you  aa 
example,  in  order  that,  as  I  take,  so  also  take  ye.'  " 

This  singular  scrap  of  early  satire  has  been  printed  in  a  very 
curious  collection  of  early  Latm  poetry,  published  at  Paris  by  M. 
Edelestand  du  Meril.  Heces  of  this  kind  are  not  very  uncommon 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  during  the  thirteentii  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  A  parody  on  the  service  of  the  mass,  under  the  title 
of  *  Missa  de  rotatoribus,*  the  Mass  of  the  Drunkards,  is  printed 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Reliquise  Antiquse;'  and  a  shorter 
parody  will  be  found  in  the  same  collection,  commencing  with  the 
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wordfl,  'Initiuta  sancti  Evangelii  secimdum  Lupum.  Fraus  tibi, 
Bacche,'  and  continued  in  the  same  strain.  Lupum  is,  of  course, 
a  ]day  on  Lucam^  &nd,  fraus  a  similar  play  upon  laus.  These  were 
ii^  amusements  of  Romish  clergy ! 

As  we  advance  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  satirical  writers  against 
the  Romish  church  become  extremely  numerous.  Walter  Mapes 
gained  celebrity  by  his  pokes  and  stories  against  the  monastic 
cigcdeis;  and  the  same  penod  produced  severaflarger  publications, 
of  a  satirical  character,  directed  against  the  corruptions  of  the  age 
in  general,  but  more  especially  against  those  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Among  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  extensively 
Dopular,  were  the  poem  *  De  Oontemptu  Mundi,'  of  Bernard  of 
m orlaix,  and  the  '  Speculum  Stultorum'  <^  our  own  countryman, 
Kigellua  Wireker.  Perhaps  we  should  enumerate  in  the  same 
chsa  the  still  more  comprehensive  *  Architrenius'  of  John  de  Haute- 
ville^  except  that  in  tnis  instance  the  reforming  hero  goes  about 
weeping  over  the  vices  of  mankind,  instead  of  laughing  at  them. 

The  first  century  and  a  half  after  the  Norman  conquest  pre- 
sents us  with  few  specimens  of  playful  humour  in  the  literature 
of  this  country;  but  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  loss  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  previous 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  twelfth  century,  nowever,  we 
begin  to  perceive  among  the  Latin  writers  that  taste  for  comic 
stories  wnich  became  so  prevalent  in  the  century  following,  and 
of  which  some  scattered  instances  occur  at  an  earlier  penod,  as 
in  the  Latin  ballad  of  '  Umbos'  (published  in  Grimm  and 
Schmeller's  collection  of  early  Latin  poetry),  and  one  or  two 
other  poems  of  the  same  stamp.  The  clergy  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury amused  themselves  with  composing  what  they  designated  bj 
the  title  of  Comedies^  consisting  of  licentious  talcs,  with  a  comic 
denouement,  written  most  frequently  in  elegiac  verse.  Such  are 
the*  Geta'  of  Vitalis  of  Blois,  the*  Alda'  of  William  ofBlois,  and 
the  '  Babio'  of  an  anonymous  writer.  The  celebrated  Peter  of 
Blois  condemns  these  vain  labours  of  his  brother  William, 
although  ho  acknowledges  having  written  similar  poems  in  his 
youth;  and  his  iudgment  was  certainly  not  unsupported  by 
reason,  for  the  *  Aida'  of  William  ofBlois  is  a  piece  of  undi^uiscd 
obficenilT. 

Wo  nave  hitherto  found  the  comic  literature  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  being  written  in  Latin,  confined  chiefly  to  the  clergy,  or 
l^kmed  class  of  society.  But  it  was  rapidly  making  its  way 
among  the  laity  of  the  higher  class,  who  spoke  the  French  or 
Anglo-Norman  tongue.  The  first  comic  production  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  written  in  Anglo-Norman,  is  the  poem  on 
Charlemagne's  pretended  voyage  to  Jerusalem  and  Constanti'- 
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nople,  wluch  was  prmted  a  few  yean  ago  in  tfaib  oountry,  and 
publii^ed  by  Mr.  Hckeiing.  In  this  poem  the  baBona  of  Uhadb- 
magne's  court  axe  represented  as  passinff  tiieir  evenings  in  makiD^ 
gabs  or  jokes;  on  one  occasion,  at  OaDStantinople,  amid  their 
gabs^  they  boast  of  extrnvagant  and  lidiculons  ^ts  whidi  each 
Bretends  he  is  capable  of  i>afonning,  and  the  emperor,  who  has 
neen  made  acquainted  witn  their  conversation,  by  means  of  a  spy, 
and  who  seeks  an  occasion  of  quaixelling  wiih  his  unwelccnne 
visitors,  threatens  them  with  death,  xmless  each  boaster  perform 
the  feat  of  which  he  had  so  indiscreetly  vaunted.  They  escape 
the  danger,  partly  by  miracles,  and  partly  by  cunmng  and  (^por- 
tune  accidents,  so  that  each  perfbnns,  or  appears  to  have  performed^ 
his  feat  This  incident  of  the  barons  gMring  and  joking  at  their 
evraung  assemblies,  is  probably  a  correct  pictuxe  of  me  social 
manners  of  the  end  oi  the  twelfth  oentu]^.  We  meet  with 
several  instances  of  the  popolaiity  at  this  period  of  individoals 
distmguished  bv  ^eir  wit,  an  example  of  which  is  affofded  i& 
the  person  of  Walter  Mapes.  But  the  great  composen  and  pub- 
lishers of  French  and  Anglo-Norman  comic  literature  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  age  were  the  joi^leurs,  or  minstrels,  who  were 
the  constant  attendants  in  the  baronial  hall  after  the  festive  meal^ 
and  the  form  of  this  literature  was  most  generally  that  of  tales  or 
fabliaux. 

These  fabliaux  are  historically  of  great  value,  as  faidiful  pu>- 
tures  of  the  private  and  public  manners  in  the  middle  ages;  but 
they  are  pointed  with  bitter  satire,  and  are  largely  tainted  with 
that  extraordinary  licentiousness  which  prevailed  m  papal  times. 
The  immense  number  of  these  fabliaux  which  still  remain  shows 
what  an  extensive  class  of  literature  they  once  formed.  Too 
many  of  them  turn  on  subjects  at  which  the  modesty  of  the 
present  day  will  not  allow  us  to  hint.  In  others,  of  a  character 
somewhat  less  objectionable,  the  ^ossness  of  the  story  is  redeemed 
in  a  certain  degree  by  its  exquisite  humour.  Others  again  are 
burlesques  and  parodies,  or  pieces  of  a  merely  playful  character^ 
although  even  these  not  unfrequently  conc^  a  satirical  aim* 
Examples  of  all  these  different  classes  will  be  found  in -die  colkc* 
tions  of  Barbazan,  Meon,  and  Jubinal.  We  meet  sometimes 
even  with  literary  satires  among  these  productions;  the  coarse 
story  of  Audigier,  in  the  fourth  vofaime  of  Barbazan,  is  a  burlesque 
upon  the  tedious  and  extravagant  romances  of  that  age.  M. 
Jubinal  has  published,  under  the  title  of  ^  Fatrasies  and  Besveries,^ 
two  poems,  consisting  of  words  thrown  together  without  any^ 
connected  sense,  in  the  style  of  certain  pleadings  in  'maister* 
Kabelais,  which  were,  without  doubt,  intended  to  turn  to  ridi- 
cule the  unmeaning  compositions  of  some  of  the  writes  of  t^e 
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the  Mkminf^  lines,  fiom  the  middle  of  ose  of  these  poems, 
irill  beat  ibow  their -fitylet — 


Li  ombres  d^in  oef 
*PoTtoit  Tbu  reneuf 
fins  le  fonz  d^un  pot ; 
I>eii8  Ties  pingneiinef 
Fizent  on  estuef 
Pour  courre  le  trot ; 
Quant  Tint  au  paier  I'esoot, 
Je,  qui  ornqnes  ne  me  muef, 
ATflBCTiai,  SI  ne  dia  mot : — 
FxeB^  la  plume  d'on  liuefy 
S'en  Teitez  un  sagesot,*"  &c. 


*'  The  shadow  of  an  egg 
Carried  the  new  year 
Upon  a  pot  bottom  ; 
Two  old  new  ooaba 
Made  a  ball 
To  run  the  trot ; 

When  it  came  to  paying  the  soot^ 
I,  who  never  move  myself, 
Cried  out,  without  saying  a  word:— 
Take  the  feather  of  an  ox. 
And  clothe  with  it  a  wise  fool.* 
Jubinal,  *  Nouv.  Rec./  ii.,  217. 


No  dfifiB  is  more  firequentlj  the  object  of  these  satiiee  than  the 
^momea,  whose  genend  character  in  the  middle  ages  appears  to 
liATe  been  far  fiom  amiable.     It  naturally  happens,  that  when 
society  becomes  cormpt  und  dissolute,  the  weaker  sex  is  the  most 
deeply  tainted  by  the  eviL     The  history  of  society  in  the  middle 
ages  shows*  us  but  too  plainly  the  demoralising  effects  of  the 
fiomish  chufch-system  on  the  female  character,  particularly  in 
the  middle  and  low^  classes.    The  clergy,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
be  pieaoheiB  of  virtue,  are  represented  as  the  general  corrupterB 
oi  private  morals.    In  ihe  stories  to  which  we  are  aUuoing, 
laonlcs  and  priests  are  constantly  introduced  as  actors  in  low 
intzigaes;  and  the  general  &ults  of  the  church  are  by  no  means 
fipored.  ^  Sometinies  the  satirical  poets  enter  upon  religious  sub- 
jeete  with  remarkable  temerity.    In  the  story  '  Du  Vilain  qui 
conquiat  Pacadis  par  plait,'  a  peasant  dies  suddenly,  and  his  soul 
escapes,  at  a  moment  when  neither  angel  nor  demon  was  on  the 
wfttch,  so  that,  unclaimed  and  left  to  his  own  discretion,  the 
peasant  follows  St.  Peter,  who  happened  to  be  on  his  way  to 
Plaradise,  and  enters  the  gate  with  mm  imperceived.    When  the 
saint  finds  that  the  soul  of  such  a  low  person  has  found  its  way 
into  Paradise,  he  is  angry,  and  rudely  orders  the  pc^nt  out. 
Bat  the  latlar  accuses  St.  Peter  of  denying  his  Saviour;  and, 
eonscienoe-stricken,  the  gate-keeper  of  heaven  applies   to   St. 
Thomas,  who  undertakes  to  drive  away  the  intruder.    The  pea- 
omt,  however,  disconcerts  St.  Thomas  by  reminding  him  of  his 
disbelief,  and  St.  Paul,  who  comes  next,  fares  no  better — he  had 
persecuted  Grod's  saints.     At  length  Christ  hears  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  ccwnes  himself.     The  Saviour  listens  benignantly  to 
-tfce  poor  soul's  pleading,  and  ends  by  forgiving  the  peasant  liis 
sins,  and  allowing  him  to  remain  in  Paradise.     This  is  a  direct 
attack  on  tiie  JKomish  system  of  saint-worship,  and  on  the  im- 
chantaUe  diaiacter  of  the  medisBval  church. 

1.2 
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The  satire  of  the  French  and  English  writers  of  the  thirteenth 
century  found  amj^le  scope  in  attacking  the  monkish  orders,  which 
were  then  so  rapidly  increasing,  and  which  were  invading  tho 
rights  of  every  otner  class  of  society.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt, 
in  our  narrow  Ihnits,  to  describe,  or  even  to  enumerate,  the  satires 
against  the  monks  written  during  this  period,  but  the  reader  will 
find  many  examples  in  the  coltection  of  Barbazan,  and  in  the 
w:orks  of  Rutebeuf.  This  latter  poet  signalised  himself  by  his 
satirical  attacks  on  them,  in  defence  of  the  university,  which 
they  were  then  beginning  to  overwhelm.  The  popular  satirists 
entered  warmly  into  the  struggle  between  the  secular  and  theolo* 
gical  studies,  the  latter  of  which  were  now  aiming  at  the  entire 
subversion  of  the  former.  The  great  revolution,  which  during 
the  thirteenth  century  was  going  on  in  the  university  system,  was 
indeed  not  unfirequently  the  subject  of  popular  satire  and  burlesque  ; 
of  which  we  will  only  point  out  one  example,  entitled  '  La  Bataille 
des  Sept  Ars,'  because  it  is  a  veritable  med^val  ^  Battle  of  the 
Books.  The  seven  arts  of  the  university  learning  are  divided 
against  themselves;  the  new  authors  and  the  men  of  science  (Ja 
haute  science)  make  war  upon  the  ancients,  or  those  who  had  beea 
read  and  taught  in  the  old  grammar  course,  and  the  ancients  take 
up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  The  two  armies  meet  in  a  plain 
near  Orleans,  and  a  dreadful  engagement  ensues,  in  which  the 
different  combatants  perform  feats  worthy  of  the  Homeric  heroes; 
but  the  victorv  remained  with  the  modems,  although  the  writer 
of  the  poem,  Henry  d*Andely,  prognosticates  that  bdbre  lonff  the 
old  course  of  teacmng  would  regain  its  former  position.  Henry 
d'Andely  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  another  poem  of  a  similar 
stamp,  entitled  *  The  Battle  of  the  Wines.'  Oomic  pieces  of  this 
description  were  not  uncommon :  we  liave  the  battle  of  CareatiLe 
(Lent)  and  Charnage  (the  season  when  meat  was  allowed  to  be 
eaten),  the  debate  between  wine  and  water,  the  dispute  between 
the  eye  and  the  heart,  &o. 

If  we  look  to  the  Latin  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  is  extremely  rich  in  comic  and  satiric  verse^  we  see  why  tne 
Romish  church  was  iealous  of  the  univerrities,  and  why  so  reso- 
lute and,  in  the  sequel,  so  successful  an  attempt  was  made  to  push 
into  them  the  monkish  orders — ^the  soldiers  of  the  pope,  as  they 
have  been  aptly  called — in  order  to  suppress  the  freedom  of  study 
and  of  opinion.  The  universities  were  the  nurseries  in  which  grew 
up  a  crowd  of  writers  who  saw  and  boldly  attacked  the  encroach- 
ments and  the  errors  of  Rome.  In  England  this  party  was  parti- 
cularly strong;  for  our  countrymen,  with  their  sttrniy  spirit  of  free- 
dom, have  always  had  the  honour  of  beinff  a  little  schismatical  in 
face  of  the  papacy;  and  the  Anglo-Latin  Cterature  of  this  period 
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teems  "with  bold  and  energetic  attacks  on  the  disorders  of  the 
dergy.  At  the  heginning  of  the  thirteenth  century— on  the  eve 
of  Sie  baronial  wars — these  writers  had,  in  order  perhaps  to  give 
a  certain  nnity  of  character  to  their  satire,  set  up  an  imaginary 
reformer  of  abuses,  under  the  title  of  *  Golias,'  or  *  Goliardus' — a 
reckless  dcvourer,  as  the  name  indicates ;  a  sort  of  clerical  jongleur, 
■who  was  Hcensed  to  say  what  he  thought  in  whatever  terms  he 
liked.  His  pre-eminence  above  all  other  goliards  or  goliases  is  fre- 
quently marked  by  the  addition  of  the  epithet  episctnms.  It  was 
under  the  name  of  *  Golias  Episcopus'  that  a  veiy  large  mass  of 
rhyming  Latin  verse,  distinguishea  by  its  inveterate  hostility  to 
ibe  then  existing  state  of  things,  made  its  appearance  during  the 
tiiirteenth  centurv.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  pieces 
-was  called  the  *  Apocaljrpsis  Golice,'  or  Golias's  Revelation :  and 
if  we  may  judge  by  its  frequent  occurrence  in  manuscripts  of  that 
age,  it  must  have  been  widely  popular  in  this  country.  The  vices 
of  the  cjhurdii  are  the  things  revealed  to  Golias,  and  they  are  de- 
acribed  in  no  snaring  language.  The  spiritual  pastor  of  those 
days,  we  are  tola,  thought  more  of  being  fed  by  his  flock,  than  of 
feeding  it — 

**  Non  pastor  ovium^  sed  pastus  ovibus.* 

"  He  thinks  less  of  the  sheep  which  are  in  want,  or  lame,  or 
mck,  or  tender,  than  of  the  amount  of  milk  and  wool  which  he  is 
to  gain; — it  is  thus  that  he  brings  back  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulder:" — 

**  Non  tantum  cogitat  ills  de  roiseris,     * 
De  claudis  oTibus,  »gris,  yel  teneris. 
Quantum  de  compote  lactis  et  velleris; 
Sic  ovem  per^tam  refert  in  iumeris.* 

The  pope  was  the  devouring  lion,  whicn  spared  nothing.  The 
archdeacon  was  a  robber  on  a  smaller  scale,  who  fixed  his  claws 
on  whatever  had  escaped  the  rapacity  of  pope  or  prelate.  The 
faults  of  the  officials  were  too  numerous  to  compress  within  a  small 
Tolume: — 

'*  Hie  scriptas  reppert  consuetadines 

Officialium,  raptus,  voragines, 

Fraudes,  insidias,  et  turpitiidines, 

Quae  magDi  codicis  excedunt  margines.** 

•*  The  world  is  struck  with  horror  to  see  that  such  people  continue 
to  exist,  and  the  earth  trembles  at  the  sight  of  them:  — 

"  Hi  sunt  quos  retinens  mundus  inhorruit ; 
A  quorum  facie  terra  contremuit.** 

The  priest  was  infamous  for  vices  of  another  description  :-^ 

**  Post  missam  presbyter,  relinquens  iufulam. 
In  meretriculae  descendit  insulam  ; 
Sic  fecit  Jupiter,  qui  juxta  fabulam 
Ccelum  deseruit  sequendo  vitulani. 
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**  Hane  nuUeribus  propoxnt  nuudmam, 
QiunI  renim  decima  non  salvat  aniaaai ; 
Nulla  salvabitur  ad  horam  ultimain. 
Nisi  de  corpore  suo  dat  decinaam.** 

Abbots  and  their  monks  spent  their  lives  in  sensual  indulgence^ 
eating,  and  drinking,  andchamberin^,  were  their  principal  occupa- 
tions.   The  lines  which  follow  lose  lu  a  translation: — 

'*  QiiiflC^niftde  raonacho  fit  dseinoiiiaeus^ 
£t  cuique  monacho  congarrit  inonachus» 
Vt  pica  pic8e>  ut  psittaco  psittacus, 
Cui  dat  ingenium  magister  stomachus. 

**  His  mola  dentiiim  tumorem  faucium, 
La^ena  gutturts  ventris  diluvium, 
Ons  aeoletis  dat  flammas  litium, 
£t  fratrum  maUeus  ealorem  noxium* 

*'  Cum  inter  fabulas  et  Bacchi  pocula 
Modum  et  regulam  suspendit  crapula, 
Dicunt  quod  dicitur  favor  a  fabuia. 
Modus  a  modio,  a  gula  regula." 

The  details  in  this  poem,  and  in  the  numerous  other  similar  com^ 
positions,  give  us  a  fearful  picture  of  the  disorders  of  the  deigy 
and  the  church;  but  the  vanety  and  unanimity  of  the  documents^ 
and  the  confessions  even  of  the  monkish  vmteis  most  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  Rome,  prove  that  the  picture  was  not  in  any  respect 
overdrawn.  Whence  sprang  these  disorders,  and  why  could  thej 
not  be  remedied?  The  whole  system  was  bad — the  msease  lay  at 
the  heart  and  the  head.  The  vice  of  the  head  affected  all  the 
members: 

"  Membra  doleot  nngnla  capitis  dolore. 
«  ♦•  #  • 

Roma  mundi  caput  est;  sed  nil  capit  mundum ; 
Quod  pendit  a  capite  totum  est  immundum ; 
Transit  enim  vitium  primum  in  secundum, 
£l  de  Aindo  redolet  quod  est  juxta  iiindum." 

^  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  works  of  these  vigorous  sa- 
tirists, which  are  preserved  in  manuscripts.  They  sometimes 
take  part  in  the  pohtical  disputes  of  the  times,  and  become  ex* 
tremely  active  at  the  period  of  the  barons'  wars  under  Henry  HI. 
The  long  Latin  rhyming  poem  on  the  battle  of  Lewes,  printed 
in  the  political  songs  published  by  the  Camden  Society,*  pro- 

*  It  will  save  the  troable  of  partfcolar  re&ience,  if  we  give  here  a  list  of  the 
principal  collectiona  which  contain  the  smaller  pieces  of  the  conic  and  satirical 
titerature  of  this  and  the  foUowing  age:— thev  are  the  collections  of  fi&bliauz,  by 
Barbazan,  Meon,  and  Jubinal;  some  ^the  other  publications  bjM.  Jubinal;  the 
'Anecdota  Literazia,'  byX.  Wright ;  the  'Early  Mysteries,  and  other  La^n 
Poems,'  by  the  same  person ;  the  two  yolomes  of  *  Reliquise  Antiqnae,'  by  Wright 
and  Halliwell;  the '  Beeoeil  de  Chants  Historiq[ue8  locals,'  by  Leronx  de  lancy; 
the  *  Poesies  Populuies  Latuses,*  by  Edilestand  de  M^ril ;  and  the  *  Potitical  Songs 
of  England,'  the  poems  attriboted  to  Walter  Mapes,  and  the  *  Collection  of  £arly 
Latin  Stories,'  all  by  Mr.  Wright. 
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ckuDs  se&tiiiiaitB  and  pnneiples  ifor&j  of  tlie  more  advanced 
dviliflatMNi  of  the  proscat  daj.  Sometinies  these  Latin  poems 
becx>iiie  light  and  playful,  and  exhibit  an  ease  and  el^ance  which 
tiiofle  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  sjnrit  of  the  thirteenth 
eentory  would  not  expect  We  may  give  as  an  example  the  three 
first  stasias  of  a  gracefnl  song  on  the  Tanities  of  courts,  written 
in  the  thirteenih  centorj;  and  for  tiie  sake  of  such  readers  as 
have  no  oaie  for  the  Latin,  we  wiU  aeoonpanj  it  witli  a  has^ 
metrical  jparaphrase,  that  may  perhaps  senre  to  ^ve  them  some 
Botioe  ot  the  playful  qmit  of^the  original.  The  wearied  and 
diasatiafied  courtier  aays:^- 


*  RiiDatiis  omiKs  curifls^ 
■agDM,  pwfM,  et  mediaSy 
cpifcoiiaies,regiafi, 
curiaruiD  incurias, 
ffiuluformes  et  Tarias 

dum  video,  irrideo ; 

Decideo 

a  curiis  afaetiiieo> 

aed  ipsas  semper  adeo, 
rintiB  OBUiea  curiaik 


**  In  ctiriis  sabliintbus 
in  ipais  ciirialilnis 
Don  est  locus  yirtntilms, 
oancs  pnlBBaGQDt  aoidibiu 
puailli  cum  majoribus , 

incuria,  malitia, 

fidlaeia, 

obaidet  tanquam  propria, 

virtuti  Draesunt  vitia 
in  curiis  sublimibus. 

**  SaUime  tenent  aoUuni 
diplois  adulantiura, 
jugis  sciasura  cordium, 
taneor,  Mtot,  et  odiam, 
apes,  timor,  ira,  yaudiuant 

etalia  flagitia, 

tarn  varia, 

tamque  detestabilia, 

et  siqua  sunt  similia, 
sobfime  tenent  soitum." 


^  A  courtier  old,  I  know  fuD  well 

The  Kfaa  courtier  leads, 
'iUniad  kings  and  nobles  few  will  tell 

The  cares  their  station  breeds; 
But  I  despise  the  cringing  bow, 
The  flaunting  air  remote  from  glad- 
ness. 
The  hollow  smile,  provoked,  I  trow. 
By  poiatiflBB  jest  which  covers  sad- 
ness; 
Yet  still  I  follow  courts*  although, 
A  courtier  old,  I  know  them  well. 

"  Within  the  dwellings  of  the  great, 

Where  courtly  vices  haunt> 
Fair  virtue  seldom  gains  a  seat. 

Scared  bv  their  fiMCurea  gaunt. 
Here  thougbtkasnesa  with  vacant  mien. 

There  lucre  foul,  and  double  dealing, 
And  ga^  self-love,  whoee  joy  haih  been 

Too  oft  the  source  of  otheia'  wailing. 
All  these,  and  many  more,  are  seen 
Within  the  dwellings  of  the  great. 

"  Attendant  on  the  mooardi's  throne 

Stand  pride  and  gnm  disdain, 
And  outward  laugh  with  inward  moan; 

Envy,  that  jo^  in  others*  pain; 
Frenzied  dtajMar,  and  rancorous  hate; 

And  flattering  treason,  bom  to  sever 
The  ties  of  love  with  harsh  debate; 

While  fear  and  hope  alternate  ever. 
These  are  the  various  ills  that  wait 
Attendant    on    the    monarch's 
throne/ 


These  dexaoal  aatirifltB  sometimes  kid  aside  the  severity  of  their 
aaanmcd  characfany  and  &TOured  the  world  ¥dth  scrape  of  pkyful 
humour,  and  even  condescended  to  compose  lore-ditties  in  meir 
&Toimte  Latin.  Many  such  efiusions  are  still  preserved,  and  a 
few  spedmens  have  hieen  printed.  Among  these,  we  may  point 
out  the  '  Confesdo  Golise,*  in  which  the  poet  makes  an  avowal  of 
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lus  love  for  dice,  wine,  and  woinen ;  the  inveotive  of  Goliaft 
agaioBt  the  thief  who  had  stolen  his  purse;  the  dedamatioii  of 
Golias  against  marriage,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  fair  sex;  the  dia- 
logue '  Inter  aquam  et  vinum;'  and  the  '  Disputatio  inter  cor  et 
oculum,'  in  which  each  charges  the  other  with  being  the  incentive 
to  vice*  We  have  a  ^ood  specimen  of  the  playful  burlesque  of 
this  period,  in  an  amusmg  song  on  the  tailors,  as  old  as  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  in  which  they  are  kuded  fi^r  their 
skill  in  turning  old  garments  into  new  ones,  when  the  wearers 
were  tired  with  the  first  fashion.  This  song  is  also  curious,  as  an 
early  specimen  of  the  mixture  of  French  with  Latin,  which  was 
in  tiiis  and  the  following  centuries  not  uncommon,  and  was  an 
approach  towards  the  macaronic  verse  so  popular  at  a  later  period. 
The  few  verses  we  have  cited  are  accompanied,  as  on  the  kst 
occasion,  with  a  hasty  rhyming  version.  The  poet  takes  his 
thome  from  the  opening  lines  of  Ovid's '  Metamorphoses:* — 
**  In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  fbrmas 
Corpora;  Dii»  coeptb,  nam  tos  mutastis  etiilas^ 
Aspirate  meis." 

*<  That  ye  are  §ods»  I  make  no  doubt  ,- 
And  wrong  it  is  to  leave  you  out 

Of  cleric  office ; 
For  who  but  gods,  I  ask^  or  you. 
Could  change  old  garments  into  new 
By  metamorphosis  ? 

"  When  cloth  is  new  and  fresh  of  oape, 
*Tis  meet  in  haste  ye  give 't  the  shape 

Of  cape  or  mantel ; 
But  what  the  mode  and  form  decreed. 
Or  why  the  former  should  precede^ 

You  only  can  telL 

**  As  Proteus  changed,  ye  change  the 

clotli ; 
When  nitliless  time  and  weather  both 

Have  done  their  duty : 
All  duly  dipp'd,  the  aged  cape 
Comes  forth  a  mantle  new  in  shape 

As  well  as  beauty. 

"  Erstcoat,  now  gown,  ye  change  at  wiU 
Not  only  form,  but  sex,  your  skill 

In  full  to  show  to  us ;  [plete* 
And  thus,  to  make  Uie  change  com- 
Ttresias  it  must  imitate, 

As  well  as  Proteus. 

"  When  winter  comes  with  IVost  and 

storm, 
Some  cliADffe  again  the  fiided  forai« 

And  add  a  cover: 
With  alter'd  shape  and  altered  use. 
Shoulders  and  head,  a  warm  aumuce, 
It  muffles  over. 


"  Ego  dixi,  dii  estis  ; 

Qufe  dicenda  sunt  in  festis 

Quare  prsetermitterem  ? 
Dii,  revera,  qui  potestis 
In  figuram  novae  vestis 
Transmutare  veterem. 

*'  Pannus  reoens  et  novellus 
Fit  vel  capa  vel  mantellus, 

Sed  secundum  tempora 
Primum  capa,  post  pusillum 
Transmuutur  hasc  in  ilium  ; 

Sic  mutatis  corpora. 

*^  Antiquata  decollatur, 
J>ecolIata  mantellatur. 

Sic  in  modum  Proteos 
Demntantur  vestimenta  i 
Nee  recenter  est  inventa 

Lex  metamorphoseos. 

<*  Cum  figura  sesum  mutant ; 
Prius  rnptam  clam  reclutant 

Primates  ecclesiae ; 
Nee  donatur,  res  est  certa. 
Nisi  prtus  sit  experta 

Fortiinam  Tiresiae. 

'*  Bnima  tandem  revertente, 
ToH  unt  sur  la  chape  enU 

Pleriaue  capucium ; 
Alioquin  dequaaratur, 
De  quadrato  retundatur, 

Transit  in  almucium. 
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*  'Si  ((ttid  resttt  de  mofsellis 

Cmi  miioi  sive  pellis^ 

Non  vacat  officio; 
Ex  his  fiuDt  manuthecasy 
MaDutheca  quidem  Grace 

Mamnn  positio. 

'  Sic  ex  veste  vestem  fonnant, 
Bngltiiy  T^feis,  F^ranoeis,  Normant, 

Omim  generaliter ; 
Ut  yix  nullus  excludatur. 
Ita  capa  declinatur, 

Sed  mantellus  aliter. 
'  Adhuc  prime  recens  anno. 
Nova  pelle,  novo  panno^ 

loarearecoDditnr; 
Recedrnte  tandem  pilo» 
JuQCtnrarum  rupto  flto, 

Pellis  circiimciditur* 

*  Sic  mantellus  fit  Apella ; 
a  gU  B  drop,  e  la  pel  la. 

Post  primam  divortium ; 
A  priore  separata. 
Cam  secttndo  reparata. 

Transit  in  coosortinm.'' 


"  And  when  each  change  is  duly  made, 
If  ought  be  leil  unused,  't  is  said. 

Be 't  cloth  or  leather. 
Quick  it  becomes  at  your  commands, 
A  pair  of  gloves  to  guard  the  hands 

Against  the  weather. 

*•  German  or  French,  to  custom  true, 
Norman  or  English,  all  pursue 

The  self-same  fashion :  [dine ; 
And  thus,  enleagued,  they  cape  de- 
But  mantle  has  a  different  line 

Of  transformation. 

"At  first  to  hoard  it  up  we*re  fain. 
While  cloth  and  leather  both  remain 

In  fiiir  condition ; 
But  if  the  fur  to  &de  begin. 
Then  from  the  cloth  ye  strip  the  skin 

By  circumcision. 

*'  Here  lies  the  skin  despised,  and  there 
The  cloth  has  proved  the  tailor's  care 

Withont  miscarriage ; 
The  mantle,  thus  being  made  a  Jew, 
Contracts  with  leather  fresh  and  new 

A  second  marriage." 


The  song  goes  on  to  describe  the  different  transformations  of  the 
xnasitle,  until  at  last,  no  longer  capable  of  change,  it  is  given  as  a 
reward  to  the  servant. 

We  have  many  fragments  still  left  of  political  satire  in  the 
French  lan^age,  written  both  in  France  and  in  England,  in  this 
a^e.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  life  of  Hereward,  an  An^lo* 
!Nonnan  jonglenr,  immediately  after  the  conquest,  burlesqmnjg 
the  vanquished  Saxons  in  the  hall  of  the  foreign  invaders  of  their 
zi^lits;  tiiere  has  been  preserved  a  curious  specimen  of  the  kind 
ofeffusion  which  the  minstrel  uttered  on  such  occasions,  the  more 
interesting,  because  it  is  written  on  a  long  slip  of  vellum,  which 
ihe  minstrel  held  in  his  hand  to  sing.  This  is  a  French  (or  An- 
glo-Norman) song,  composed  by  one  of  the  baronial  party,  under 
Simon  de  Montfert,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign 
bf  Henry  HI.  It  contains  satiric^  Guidons  to  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  party,  as  in  the  following  lines,  aimed  at  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  an  active  partisan  oi  the 
court.    His  house  bad  been  plundered  by  the  popular  party. 

**  £t  ly  pastors  de  Norwis,  **  And  the  pastor  of  Norwich, 

Qoi  deroure  ses  berbis,  Who  devours  his  sheep,  ^ 

Assez  sout  de  ce  conte;  Knows  enough  of  tliis  story; 

Mont  en  peidi  des  ses  hieiis :  He  has  lost  much  of  his  goods; 

Jtfal  ert  que  ly  kssa  riens,  Badhick  tothemanwho  lefthimany 

Ke  irop  en  saTeit  de  bonte.  thing. 

For  his  conduct  has  been  too 
disgraceful.** 
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In  anotfier  wmg^  wriltai  about  the  year  liiM,  ivhen  Ae  Kmg^ 
of  France  made  an  unsaccesBful  attempt  to  interfene  between  Henry 
and  his  baionfi,  the  English  king  and  his  court  are  the  object  of 
very  coarse  satire,  whidi  consists  in  making  them  talk  brok^  and 
corrupt  French,  and  use  equivocal  expressiona  It  ends  by  the 
king  dedanng  that  he  will  place  his  son  Edward  on  the  throne 
ofFianoe,  which  is  highly  approred  by  Roger  Bigoi;: — 

^  *  Je  crai  aue  voua  vemUt  endret  grosse  fest, 
Quant  d'Adouartarra  corron^  France  test. 
U  Ta  bien  anenri,  ma  fil ;  il  n'est  pas  iMst ; 
II  fout  buen  chivaler,  hardouLn,  et  honest/ 

*'  *  Sir  lats,*  ce  dit  Rogier, '  por  Dieu,  ^  mat  entent : 
Tu  m*a9  perc^  k  cul,*  tei  la  piti^  m'a  prenl. 
Or  doint  Godelamityt  par  son  culmandemMift, 
Que  tu  fius  cestui  cbos  bten  glortousementi' 

" '  I  believe  that  you  will  see  there  a  great  festival. 
When  France  shall  have  crowned  Edward's  head. 
He  has  well  deserved  it,  my  son;  he  is  no  fool ; 
He  is  a  good  knight,  brave,  and  courteous.' 

'''Sir  king/ says  Roger,  <fbr  Ood's  sake,  listen  tomes 
Thou  hast  pierced  m^  behind,  so  much  has  pity  overcome  me. 
Now  may  Grod  Almiehty  ordain,  by  his  command. 
That  tliou  perform  this  thing  very  gloriously  V  " 

The  wit,  in  this  instance,  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  teanalation. 
Many  lai^er  works  of  general  satire  appeared  duiing  this  age,  bat 
the  one  wnich  has  gained  the  moat  krting  reputation  is  the  ezteiH 
filye  poem,  or  cycle  of  noems,  which  ^oes  under  the  title  of  the 
^  Adventures  of  Reynaxa  the  Fox.'  It  la  an  application  of  fitUes  to 
a  political  purpose.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  centniy,  and  even  in 
the  twelfth  century,  we  trace  instaneea  in  which,  to  burLesque  the 
oorruptions  of  the  age,  the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  Beynord  ia 
introauced  acting  a  political  character;  but,  by  the  end  of  die 
thirteenth  century,  these  £ibles  had  been  worked  up  into  a  regulas 
narrative,  in  French  verae,  esitending  to  many  thousand  linea  The 
literature  of  the  middle  a^  has  an  interest  different  firom  that  of 
the  literature  of  modem  tunes.  There  waa  dittL  less  individuality 
of  sentiment.  The  literature  was  not  that  of  the  writ^a,  but  thai 
of  the  age  and  of  the  people,  of  which  akne  it  repoesented  the 
notions  and  the  feelings.  Henoe  it  haraens  that  ao  mtae  a  portioa 
of  it  is  anonjrmous.  ^  The  great  &ble  of  Reynard  the  Fox  is  not  a 
satire  on  particular  individuals,  or  on  particular  measures,  but  on 
the  age  in  which  it  was  composed.  It  was  the  aatire  of  the  peo* 
pie;  a  burlesque  picture  of  society.    The  history  of  vd^di  -we  are 

*  The  earl,  in  bkbroknlhrench,  uses  this  ennossionuiatead  of  i^cttvr. 
t  ▲oomptioaof  Chd-Aimghty, 
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gpenVing  iaSaen  vboAl  iwm,  liie  prndar  storj  iAoAl  a  later  age 
lias  denved  from  the  German.  The  French  Kefvard  is  much 
more  extouive,  more  xambling  in  ks  incidents,  and  less  connected 
aa  a  whole.  It  oonekts  of  a^aeiicB  of  episodes,  eaeh  of  which  is  a 
satire  upon  som^  class  of  persons,  or  on  some  point  in  the  political 
sjstem  of  the  age,  which  was  a  subject  of  popular  complaint;  and 
it  is  probable  ^t  the  diii^nt  ports  were  sung,  or  repeated^  se- 
paist^,  among  the  people,  aa  public  attention  was  called  to  them 
by  grievances  to  whicn  tney  were  appKcable.  We  have  more  than 
one  instance  of  single  episodes  being  translated  into  English.  Thus 
the  quarrels  between  Keynaxd  the  Fox  and  Isengrin  the  Wolf^ 
formed  a  cutting  satire  on  the  reckless  turbulence  of  tlie  barons, 
in  which  sometimes  low  cunning,  and  at  others  brute  force,  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  over  which  the  sovereign  (Ifoble,  the  Lion), 
could  told  but  an  occasional  restraint.  Many  of  Rejrnard'a  ad- 
ventures picture  to  us  the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  an  a^e  in 
which  every  man  was  on  the  watch  to  rob  and  cheat  his  fellow. 
Other  parts  of  the  story  represent  the  disorders  of  the  church ;  and 
others  again  are  satires  on  the  difierent  classes  of  society.  Rey- 
nard's confession,  and  his  pilgrimage,  are  bitter  satires  on  the  two 
chief  means  by  which  the  dergy  exerted  an  abusive  influence 
over  the  laity  to  their  own  advantage,  and  on  the  hypocrisy 
which  prevailed  among  the  professors  of  religion* 

Literatore,  as  a  political  weapon,  had,  while  restricted  to  the 
Latin  language,  been  only  in  the  power  of  the  clergy.    It  was  a 
great  step  whuji  placed  it,  throurii  the  French  language,  within 
reach  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  laity  in  England,  and  of  society 
in  ^eral  in  France;  but  in  our  coimtry  another  step  was  madfe 
in  Qie  thirteenth  century,  which  marks  the  appearance  on  the  po- 
litical arena  of  a  new  class  of  combatants — ^the  Commons  of 
En^and.    The  first  political  songs  and  satires  in  the  English  lan- 
gpage  wore  pubK^ed  during  the  barons'  wars,  in  the  rei^  of 
Henry  III.    The  earliest  known  escample  is  a  very  spirited  satirical 
SOM  on  the  victory  gained  by  the  popxilar  party  over  the  royalists 
at  Lewes,  in  1264.     Such  compositions  in  English  make  their  ap- 
pearance not  un&equently  amid  the  events  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  century;  in  the  fourteenth  century  I^ot  take  the  place  of  the 
French  noems  of  the  preceding  age.  The  English  spint  and  blood 
bad,  in  &ct,  overoome  that  which,  by  the  Norman  conquest,  had 
been  intruded  upon  it.    A  satirical  poem,  written  in  English  in 
the  rdgn  of  Edward  11.,  lays  open  the  inces  cf  dO.  orders  of  so- 
riety.    Truth,  it  tells  us,  had  been  long  banished  ttom  Rome. 
We  medemise  the  fan^oage: — 

**  For  at  the  court  of  Rome,  where  truth  should  begin. 
He  is  forbidden  the  palaee,  and  dare  not  come  therein." 
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The  pope's  clerks  and  the  cardinalw  had  tkceatened  to  daj  truths 
if  he  came  there : — 

^  All  the  pope's  clerks  have  taken  them  to  rede  {cowuel)^ 
If  truth  come  among  them,  that  lie  shall  be  dead. 
There  dare  he  not  show  himself,  for  fear  to  be  sLUo, 
Among  none  of  the  cardinals  dare  he  be  seen.* 

Money  was  the  only  argument  or  plea  to  which  the  pope  lis- 
tened. Of  archbishops  and  bishops,  *  Some  are  fools  themselves, 
and  lead  a  sorry  life;*  they  and  the  archdeacons  were  equally 
venal.    Of  the  latter  we  are  told — 

"  And  these  archdeacons  that  are  sent  to  visit  holy  kirk» 
Every  one  tries  how  he  may  most  cursedly  work ; 
He  will  take  bribes  of  the  one  and  of  the  other, 
And  let  the  parson  have  a  wife,*  and  the  priest  another." 

The  parson  and  the  priest  are  censored  for  their  evil  life,  and 
their  ignorance: — 

"  For  right  methtnkeCh  it  fiireth  by  a  priest  that  is  *  lewed*  (igmoirwU), 
As  bv  a  jay  in  a  cage,  that  himself  liath '  bishrewed'  {cur$ed)  i 
Good  English  he  speketh,  but  he  knows  never  what ; 
No  more  knows  a  '  lewed'  prest  in  book  what  he  '  rat'  (reads) 

by  day. 
Then  is  a  *  lewed'  priest  no  better  than  a  jay." 

The  pretended  charity  of  the  monasteries  was  of  the  same  stamp 
as  the  religion  of  the  pnest: — 

"  For  if  there  come  to  an  abbey  two  poor  men  or  three, 
And  ask  help  of  them  for  holy  chant}', 
Scarcely  will  one  ever  listen  to  them,  either  young  or  old. 
But  let  them  cower  there  all  day  in  hunger  and  in  cold, 

and  starve. 
Look  what  love  there  is  to  God^  whom  they  say  that  they  serve!** 

We  might  make  a  long  list  of  short  desultory  satires  in  English 
on  the  Romish  Church  and  its  professors,  published  during  the 
fourteenth  centurjr.  In  one  ballad,  the  preaching  friars  are  taxed 
with  pride,  and  with  the  undignified  manner  in  which  they  re* 
presented  sacred  subjects: — 

**  Of  these  friars'  minors,  methinks  great  wonder, 
That  are  grown  so  haughty,  who  sometime  were  under ; 
Among  men  of  holy  church  they  make  much  '  blunder*  (confudon) ; 
May  He  that  looks  from  above  scatter  them  asunder!" 

In  another,  they  are  openly  proclaimed  to  be  the  ministers  of 
an: — 

•*  Friars,  friars,  woe  be  to  ye !  minuiri  malorum. 
For  many  a  man*8  soul  bring  ye  adpmnai  infimorum. 
When  fiends  fell  first  from  lieaven,  quo  prius  kabiiabani. 
On  earth  they  left  the  sins  seven,  ^ifratres  cQmmumcabtuUJ' 

*  The  word  wifi  meant  simply  woman  at  this  period* 
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They  ane  here  deseribecl  as  vicioiiB  in  ike  extreme — ^guests  to  be 
carefalljr  avoided  in  an  honest  man's  house: — 

^'Let  a  friar  of  some  order  tecum  pernoctare. 
Either  thy  wife  or  thy  daughter  hie  vuU  violare. 
Or  thy  son  he  will  prefer,  ncuifartem  forlit: 
God  give  such  a  friar  pain  m  wfemi  portU  ! 

There  is  preserved  a  very  singular  English  burlesque  on  the 
unprofitable  sermons  of  these  preaching  ihars,  which  is  worthy  of 
Rabelajs  himpelf.  We  venture  to  ^ve  a  few  sentences  from  the 
beginning,  as  a  specimen,  modemismg  the  language,  to  make  it 
more  generally  intelligible.  It  forms  a  link  in  the  history  of  the 
mediaeval  satires  against  the  clergy — satires  which  deserve  well  to 
be  collected  together  in  a  more  complete  series,  for  they  form  what 
may  be  well  characterised  as  the  voice  of  the  middle  ages  against 
the  Church  of  Ranie. 

^  JUoUifleani  oiera  durisgima  crusia.  Friends,  this  is  to  say  to  your 
lewd  understanding,  that  hot  plants  and  hard  cmsts  maken  soft  hard 
plants.  The  help  and  the  grace  of  the  gray  goose  that  goes  on  the 
green,  and  the  wisdom  of  .the  water  windmill,  with  the  good  grace  of 
a  gallon  pitcher,  and  all  the  salt  sausages  that  be  sodden  in  Norfolk  upon 
Saturday,  be  with  us  now  at  our  beginning,  and  help  us  in  our  endmg, 
and  qnit  you  of  bliss  and  both  your  eyes,  that  never  shall  have  ending. 
Amen. 

'*  My  dear  cofsed  oiwatores,  there  was  once  a  wife  whose  name  was 
Catherme  Fyste,  and  she  was  crafty  in  court,  and  well  could  carve. 
Thrice  she  sent  after  the  four  synods  of  Rome,  to  know  why,  wherefore, 
and  for  what  cause,  that  Alleluja  was  closed  before  the  cup  came  once 
round.  Why  believest  thou  not  for  sooth  that  there  stood  once  a  cock 
on  St.  Paul's  steeple  top,  and  drew  up  the  strapples  of  his  hreech  ?  How 
provestthoa  that?  By  all  the  four  doctors  of  l^nberry-hills,  that  is 
to  say,  Yertas,  Gadatryme,  Tmmpas,  and  Dadyltrymsert,  the  which 
four  doctors  say  there  was  once  an  old  wife  had  a  cock  to  her  son,  and 
he  looked  out  of  an  old  dove-cott,  and  warned  and  charged  that  no  man 
Bhonld  be  so  hardy  neither  to  ride  nor  go  on  SfPaul's  steeple  top,  unless 
he  rode  on  a  three-foeted  Stool,  or  else  that  he  brought  with  him  a  war- 
ruit  of  his  neckj"  Ac.  &c. 

The  fourteenth  century,  like  the  thirteenth,  had  its  grand 
satirical  poem;  this  was  the  '  Visions  of  Piers  Ploughman,'  a 
work  strongly  marked  with  the  bold,  masculine  energy  of  the 
English  chi^cter.  This  poem  was,  perhaps,  the  most  p(x>ular  satire 
of  the  middle  ages;  to  us  it  is  rei^ered  somewhat  confused  by  its 
alle^rical  form ;  but^at  was  consonant  with  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written.  We  are  astonished  at  the  boldness  with 
whidi  it  attacks  the  abuses  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
And  with  which  it  urges  tiie  doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of 
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nrnnkind.  in  '  Bejnaid  tibe  Fox,'  the  ttfife  was  indirectly  im- 
plied, and  was  only  fek  hj  an  application  whioh  was  not  neoea- 

aarily  apparent;  in  *  Piers  Ploughman'  it  is  direct  and  persond. 
There  is  a  daring  spirit  of  Tadicalism  in  this  work,  which  shows 
the  freedom  of  opmion  which  had  been  generated  by  the  lon^ 
intellectual  a^tation  of  the  precedixig  centaiy,  a&d  which  had 
given  the  most  profound  alarm  to  the  Church  of  Eome.  '  Beason' 
IS  the  preacher  whom  the  writer  of '  Piers  Ploughman'  brings  for- 
ward to  reform  mankind.  He  proclaims  that  the  monla  and 
£riars  would  be  better  employed  m  occupations  more  useful  to 
society  than  the  vacant  life  they  lead.  Truth  is  the  saint  whose 
shrine  he  recommends  as  the  object  of  pilgrimage.  This  saint^ 
however,  proves  to  be  unknown  to  the  Bomish  clergy — even  the 
palmer,  who  wandered  furthest  in  search  of  strange  sainta,  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  one  before: — 


*'  This  folk  frayned  hym  firsty 
Fro  whennes  he  come. 

'  Fram  Synay,'  he  seide, 
'  And  fram  ouxe  LoideBflepiikie ; 
In  Bethlemand  in  Babiloyne, 
I  have  ben  inbothe; 
In  Armonye  and  Alisaundre^ 
In  manye  othere  places. 
Ye  may  se  by  my  signes 
Tliat  sitten  on  myn  hatte. 
That  I  have  walked  fill  wide 
In  weet  and  in  drye, 
And  sought  goode  seintes 
For  my  soules  helthe.' 

'  Knowestow  aught  a  corsaint, 
Tliat  men  calle  Truthe? 
Koudestow  aught  wissen  us  the  wey, 
Wher  that  wye  dwellcth  T 

*  Nay,  so  me  God  helpei* 
Beide  the  gome  tlumnei 
'  I  seig  nevere  pAlmere» 
With  pyk  ne  with  scrippey 
Asken  after  li^m  er 
Til  now  in  this  place.*** 


This  people  asked  him  first, 
From  whence  be  came. 
'  From  Sinai/  be  said, 

*  And  from  our  Lord^s  £epulchre  i 
In  Bethlehem  and  in  Babylon, 

I  have  been  in  both ; 
In  Armenia  and  Alexandria, 
In  many  other  places. 
You  may  see  by  my  signs 
Tliat  sit  on  my  hat. 
That  I  have  walked  fall  wide 
la  wet  and  in  dry,  ^ 
And  sought  good  saints 
For  the  health  of  my  soul.' 

*  Dost  thou  know  at  all  a  chief  saint 
Whom  they  call  Truth? 
Canst  thou  at  all  teach  us  tlie  way. 
Where  that  personage  dwells  ? 

'  Nay,  as  I  hope  forGod^  bdp !' 
Said  the  man  tbwn,  • 

*  I  never  saw  a  palmer. 
With  staff  or  with«crip. 
Ask  after  him  before. 


Till  now  in  this  place.'* 
The  abusive  pardons  and  indulgencies  of  the  pope,  the  unpro- 
fitable debates  of  the  theologians,  the  sensual  lite  of  the  monks 
and  friars,  all  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  reformer's  lash.  These 
latter  are  described  as  proud  and  overbearinff ,  whose  only  study 
was  to  cheat  the  rich  out  of  their  lands,  who  cared  notmng  for 
true  religion^  and  who  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  poor. 
These  sentiments  are  expressed  still  more  strongly  in  another^  and 
a  shorter,  satirical  poem,  written  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  published  under  the  title  of  *  IHers  Ploughman's 
Creed.     At  the  time  when  this  poem  was  written,  the  r^ormens 
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]iad  become  a  sect,  known  by  tbe  name  of  XoUaxdi^  and  they  bad 
alxeady  been  made  objects  of  peraecutiQA  by  the  ehuicby  the 
secular  power  of  wbich  was  at  ihim  moment  strengthened  by 
political  events.  With  the  final  suppression  of  the  Lollards,  the 
intellectual  struggle  was  closed  for  a  time«  Learning,  in  the 
tmiversities,  had  been  crushed  W  the  infiaenoe  of  the  monks,  who 
had  raised  over  it  the  &ealty  of  theology.  The  fifteenth  centuiy 
is,  indeed,  a  dark  period  in  literaiy  as  well  as  in  political  history. 
TJhe  Romish  Church  sat  heavily,  a  mighty  incubus  on  the  human 
znind. 

We  may  pass  over  the  history  of  the  other  branches  of  comic 
literature  m  England  during  the  fourteenth  century  more  briefly, 
for  they  are  in  general  but  imitations  in  English  of  the  French 
compositions  of  the  previous  age.  We  have  a  few  burlesques  on 
manners  and  customs,  such  as  the '  Tournament  of  Tottenham,'  and 
the  '  Feast,*  and  some  pieces  given  in  the  '  Reliquiae  Antiqt^;'  and 
various  compositions  of  a  playful  character.  Here  and  there  we 
meet  with  amusing  specimens  of  local  and  personal  satire.  Of 
this  we  have  a  cunous  example,  wiitt^i  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  in  a  Latin  rhyming  satire  on  the  people 
of  Norfolk,  to  whom  are  applied  many  of  the  stories  which  at  a 
much  later  period  were  told  of  the  men  of  Gotham.  In  the 
second  volmne  of  the  *  Reliquiae  Antique'  will  be  found  a  very 
curious  satire  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  Latin  prose,  against 
the  j)eople  of  Rochester,  who  are  accused,  among  otner  things,  c^ 
bavmg  tails.  Li  the  first  volume  of  the  same  collection  we 
Lave  a  burlesque  Latin  ballad,  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
£rarteenth  century,  giving  an  account  of  a  monkish  feast  at  Glou- 
cester. It  is  written  in  a  style  in  which  ^mmar  and  composi- 
tion  are  set  at  defiance,  and  was  evidently  mtended  not  only  as  a 
Imrlesque  on  the  grossness  of  monastic  life,  but  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  monks  themselves,  and  on  the  barlDarousness  of  monkish 
r^atin.  The  abbot  and  prior,  with  their  friends,  are  described  as 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  keeping  all  the  good  things  to 
lliemselves,  while  the  monks  of  lower  degree  have  to  do  all  the 
drudgery,  and  are  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  drinking.  The 
party  leave  the  feast  to  perform  the  evening  service,  and  then 
retuTU  to  the  table,  and  *  orink  till  they  cry  :* — 

^  Post  completam  rediere, 
£t  currinum  (the  cup)  combibere, 
PotaTeruDt  usque  nere 

propter  potiis  plurima." 

"When  the  abbot  proposed  that  the  others  should  be  admitted 
to  drink,  the  prior  said:  '  They  have  enough  wine;  shall  wegive 
all    our  wine  to  the  poor?    What  care  we  for  the  poor?    What 
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they  have  is  not  much,  but  it  is  enougli  for  them.  They  come  to 
our  meals  without  invitation;  if  they  were  well  fed,  they  would 
become  proud  and  presumptuous: — 

"  Prior  dixit  ad  abbatis, 
Ipsi  habent  vinuni  satis, 
Vultis  dare  paupertatis 

Doster  potus  omnia? 
Quid  not  spectat  paupertatis  ? 
Habet  paruniy  habet  satis, 
Postquam  venit  non  vocatis 

ad  noster  convivia. 
Si  nntritum  esset  bene, 
Nee  cibus  nee  ad  eoeoe 
Venisset  pro  marcis  dens, 

nisi  per  precarta.** 

In  the  sequel,  the  debauch  is  carried  to  the  last  d^ree  of 
drunkenness.  The  actors  in  it  are  reported  to  the  bishop,  but 
they  escape  with  impunity;  and  the  inferiors  who  complained 
against  them^  in  revenue  for  being  excluded,  *  are  brought  to 
account  for  their  rebelhous  conduct.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
we  have  a  few  burles(]^ue  pieces  among  the  writings  of  Lydgate, 
and  other  poets  of  his  school,  but  they  are  in  general  tame  and 
pointless.  The  cleverest  piece  of  comic  writing  of  this  period 
that  we  have  met  with,  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bri* 
tish  Museum.  It  is  a  life  of  St.  Nemo  (or  St.  Nobody),  and  is  a 
parody  on  the  Romish  *  Lives  of  Saints.'  Through  a  tract  of 
consiaerable  length,  passages  of  Scripture  are  adroitly  applied 
to  this  imaginary  saint,  which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  his  power 
and  station  to  be  superior  to  all  the  other  saints  of  the  calendar. 
Some  notion  of  the  style  of  this  tract  may  be  derived  from  the 
opening  lines,  which  are  given  below  in  a  note.* 

The  fabliaux  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  all  their  spirit  and 
satire,  and  much  of  their  objectionable  characteristics,  took  an 
English  form  in  the  hands  of  Chaucer;  but  on  the  continent  the^ 
were  undergoing  a  new  transformation.  The  same  fearful  pesti- 
lence which  hadfumished  the  occasion  for  composing  the  '  Visiona 
of  Rers  Ploughman,'  ffave  birth  to  the  '  Decameron*  of  Boccaccio. 
In  distant  England,  tnis  ^neral  calamity  was  looked  upon  as  a 
signal  for  repentance,  for  self-accusation  and  reform;  while  in  Italy, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  it  was  only  an  oc- 

*  Beatus  igitar  Nemo  iste  contemporaneiis  Dei  patris,  et  in  essentia  pracipne 
consiniilis  Alio,  nee  crealus  nee  prs»cedcns,  sed  formatus,  in  sacra  pagina  reperitur, 
in  qua  plane  dictum  est  per  psalmistam  dicentem,  Dies  formabantur,  et  Nemo  in 
eis.  Col  postea  merito  tanta  crerit  anctoritas,  ut  ac  si  terrena  respuens  ad 
codorum  culmina  roiata  mirabili  perrolayit,  sicat  legitur,  Nemo  ascendit  in  ooBlum. 
)Bt  hoc  idem  testator  Dominus,  dicens,  Nemo  potest  Tenir«  ad  me,  &Cw«-MS.  Beg; 
12  D.m.,fol.  158,10. 
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caaon  for  heartless  mirth  and  licentious  raiUerj.  The '  Decameron* 
is  a  mere  collection  of  fabliaux^  turned  into  Italian  prose;  but  it 
gaye  the  example  to  a  long  series  of  imitators,  and  the  jongleurs 
and  their  compositions  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  popularity  of 
these  new  story-tellers.  In  France,  the  earliest  and  best  collection 
18  the  celebrated  work  known  as  the  *  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,' 
composed  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
fitory-tellers  were  followed  by  the  jesters,  who  also  appear  to 
have  originated  in  Italy,  the  first  collection  which  has  obtained 
any  lasting  &me  being  that  of  Poggio  of  Florence.  This  class 
of  writers  were  gradually  aiming  at  the  Bomish  Church  a  blow 
no  less  fatal  than  that  inflicted  by  the  direct  satire  of  the  reformers, 
bat  they,  amid  the  general  licentiousness  of  the  time,  were  allowed 
toworkahnoetunobsenred.  With  these  sprang  up  a  recklessjeering 
atheism,  which  prevailed  extensively  imder  cover  of  the  Romish 
xites  aiid  outward  cerononial  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  sixteenth  centuries.  But  the  church  at  this  time 
oould  overlook  atheism  and  immorality,  while  it  hunted  and  de- 
stroyed where  it  could  the  slightest  traces  of  what  it  chose  to  term 
hsKsy.  The  freedom  with  which  Boccaccio  brought  monks  and 
nuns  on  the  stage  in  his  licentious  stories,  rendered  the  ^  Decameron' 
unpalatable  to  the  clergy.  But  another  collection  of  stories,  many 
<£  which  are  no  less  objectionable  than  those  of  Boccaccio,  the 

*  Ecatommithi'  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  composed  two  centuries  later,  in 
theveryheat  of  the  Reformation,  was  authorised  to  be  printed  by  the 
tfice-ingumtor  hareticm  pravitatiSf  named  Cigliari,  who  states  that 
these  teles  are  consonant  with  the  principles  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  and  contain  nothing  opposed  to  the  apostolical  faith — 
Jleeatomrmthos  cansonas  ease  sanctcR  RomaiUB  eccUsuB^  et  ab  apos- 
td&cajide  non  abhcrrere.  In  fact,  Cinthio  states  in  his  introduction 
that  he  had  designedly  avoided  introducing  monks  and  nuns  in 
objectionable  situations.  We  may,  however,  easily  excuse  the 
Romish  Church  from  being  very  nice  on  this  point  at  the  period  of 
ivLich  we  are  now  speaking,  for  the  treatise  by  the  Jesuit  Sanchez, 

*  De  Sancto  Matrimonii  Sacramento,'  which  was  famous  even  at  the 
time  it  was  published  for  the  extreme  Ucentiousness  of  much  of 
its  details,  was  authorised  for  impression  as  containing  nil  bonis 
numbus  adversum^  and  the  censor  naively  informs  us  that  he  had 
read  it  over  and  over  with  the  greatest  pleasure — leffi  et  perlegi 
m4XJnma  cum  voluptatel 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  popular  literature  of  the  middle  ages  began  to  make 
xta  appearance  m  a  debased  form,  a  circumstance  which  marks 
the  last  ffasp  of  the  mediseval  system.  The  great  romances  of  the 
tHzrieenth  century  were  published  in  a  shape  which  gradually  de- 
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generated  into  what  have  been  sinoe  termed  chap«books,  a  liteia-> 
ture  that  was  hawked  about  the  streets.  Many  of  the  iabHaux 
and  comic  poems  were  issued  as  broadside  ballads.  '  Reynard  the 
Fox,'  derived  from  the  German  and  Dutch,  came  forth  as  a  mere 
fable.  It  was  accompanied  by  other  oomic  romances,  such  as  that 
of  Howleglas  (Eulenspieffel),  still  teeming  with  satire  on  society  and 
on  the  church.  These  were  followed  in  France  by  a  very  eiden* 
sive  variety  of  low  burlesque  and  satirical  publications^  of  which  the 
series  of  reprints  that  stands  last  in  the  list  of  books  at  the  head  of 
our  article  (a  series  we  believe  not  yet  completed)  offers  a  speciniai; 
the^  were  circulated  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
their  cynical  indecency  shows  that  the  writers  pandered  to  the 
scandalous  dissoluteness  of  society  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
England,  John  Skelton  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  of  the 
mediaeval  satirists.  In  his  writings  there  is  m<»:e  of  the  character 
of  the  middle  ages  than  of  the  renausaticej  Gothic  imagery,  the 
sentiments  almost  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
mixed  with  the  pedantnr  of  the  sixteentL  In  his  writing  and  in 
those  of  the  school  he  K)rmed,  we  find  the  elements  of  the  maca* 
ronic  poetry  which  became  eaxlj  in  the  sixteenth  century  so  popu- 
lar in  Ital]^  in  the  writings  of  Merlinus  Coccaius  {Folengi)^  and 
in  France  in  those  of  Antonius  de  Arena  (de  la  SeAle), 

In  many  of  its  characteristics  the  sixteenth  century  bore  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  thirteenth.    It  opened  in  the  same 
manner  with  religious  and  political  agitation,  with  a  new  and,  in 
the  sequel,  a  more  successful  struggle  for  emancipation  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  middle  ages.    It  was  a  powerful  stream,  which,  con- 
mied  for  a  time  within  narrow  rocks,  suddenly  burst  from  its  hiding- 
place,  an  irresistible  torrent.    The  Reformation  was  no  child  of 
accident  or  circumstances,  but  the  inevitable  result  of  the  efforts 
of  centuries.    The  voice  of  the  middle  a^es  against  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  been  silent  during  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  was  not 
stifled;  and  when,  at  the  Reformation,  it  was  heard  again,  we 
recognise  in  it  the  same  bold,  fearless,  manly  tone  which  gave  life 
to  the  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century.    In  &ct,  the  Chuxeh 
of  Rome  had  not  changed  in  its  measures  or  in  its  character:  it 
had  the  same  political  and  moral  vices — ^pride,  tyraxmy,  and  cruelty, 
avarice  and  lust — which  seemed  to  increase  with  the  imbecility  of 
age,  and  thej^  called  forth  the  same  expressions  of  indignalaoix 
from   the   satirists.     It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  satirical 
writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  raised  up  a  per* 
sonage  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  Grolias  of  the  beginning  o£ 
the  thirteenth;  theynamc^  him  JPasquilluSj  or  Pas^l.    Liko 
Golias,  this  personage  claimed  an  unbounded  licence  in  expressixxg 
his  opinions,  and  the  ^  tomi  duo  Fasquillorum'  form  a  series  (^tlio 
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hitterert  satiieB  oq  tike  Romish  corruptioiis  that  can  easily  be  ixxia* 
flinecL  These  satires  j>artake  largely  of  the  coarseness  of  the  age. 
Jra8(]]uil  appears  sometimes  as  an  old  man,  worn  out  with  indul- 
genoe,  who  Tents  his  satire  on  the  society  with  whose  vices  he  has 
had  a  Ions  acyiaintance;  at  others  he  appears  as  a  ;^oung  and 
vigorous  diampion  in  the  cause  of  truth.  These  efiusions,  com- 
posed sememes  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  Italian  (for  Italy 
eeems  to  have  been  their  *  fiitherland'),  both  in  verse  and  in  prose, 
are  at  times  addressed  to  Pasquil  in  the  form  of  epistles  or  epi- 
grama,  ae  in  the  following  instance: — 

Ad  PoiqmUum* 
Cur  Don  te  fingi  scurram,  Pasquille»  rogasti  ? 
Cum  Romae  scurris  omnia  jam  liceant. 

Or  in  thisi  where  Rome  herself  dictates  the  offerings  by  which 
her  favour  is  to  be  bought: — 

Roma  ad  PasqwUnm, 
Si  pueros  mihi  prostitues,  teneiasque  puellas, 

(Hsc  mihi  namque  placent  munera)  dives  eris. 

Mote  frequently  the  sentiment  is  made  to  come  from  Pasquil's 
own  mouth,  as  in  the  following  epigram,  in  which  he  bids  farewell 
to  Rome: — 

Roma,  vale :  vidi,  satis  est  vidisse  :  revertar 
Quum  leno,  meretrix,  scurra,  cinsedus  ero. 

It  was  the  literature  represented  by  these  compositions  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation.    Even  the  tales  of  the  middle 

S;e8  became  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
enry  Stephens,  whose  '  Apologie  pour  Herodote'  is  a  singularly 
bitter  attacK  on  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  and  amusing  burlesques  published 
at  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  famous  couection  of  the 
'Epistolffi  Obscurorum  Virorum,'  which  originated  in  one  of  the 
lehgious  disputes  that  gave  warning  of  coming  events.  A  con- 
verted Jew  m  Germanv,  named  Pfeffercom,  inliis  eager  and  mifh 
taken  zeal  had  obtainea  a  decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Talmud 
and  other  Hebrew  writings;  but  a  scholar  of  more  liberal  views, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Reuchlin,  opposed  its  execution.  The 
popish  clergy  took  part  with  the  Jew — it  is  probable  that  they 
tad  backed  him  from  the  beginning — and  Reuchlin  was  made  the 
object  of  persecution.  At  this  moment  the  accomplished  Ulric 
von  Hutten  came  to  Reuchlin's  aid,  and  composed  m  burlesque 
IjAtin  a  series  of  letters,  in  which  he  ridicules,  with  overpowermg 
wit,  the  ignorance  and  immoral  life  of  the  Romish  clergv  of  that 
age.  In  the  hands  of  the  monks  scholastic  learning  had  been 
reduced  to  a  very  low  pitch,  and  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  a 
boxbaroua  system  of  iJieology.    The  limits  of  their  polite  literature 
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were  verj  narrow;  for,  dignified  with  the  title  of  grammar  or 
poetiy,  its  only  object  was  supposed  to  be  the  leamingto  compose 
doggrel  Latin  verses,  or  no  lese  barbarous  prose.  The  now  re- 
viving study  of  the  classic  authors  was  looked  upon  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  cleigy,  and  it  is  this  feeling  which  gracraHy  fur- 
nishes materials  for  ulric  von  Hutten's  satire.  The  classical  writers, 
and  the  new  scholars  who  read  them,  were  secular  poets^  and  were 
looked  upon  as  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  theologians.  *  Write 
to  me,'  sap  one  of  the  correspondents  in  this  laaghaole  collection, 
'  whelher  it  be  nccessarv  for  eternal  salvation  that  scholars  learn 
grammar  from  the  secular  poets,  such  as  Virgil,  Tullius,  Pliny, 
and  others;  it  seems  to  me  tnat  this  is  not  a  good  method  of  stu- 
dying.* Another  thus  communicates  his  thoughts  and  fears  oa 
the  subject: — 

"  As  I  have  often  written  to  you,  I  am  grieved  that  this  ribaldiy  (ista 
ribaldria\  namely,  the  faculty  of  poetry,  becomes  common,  and  is  spread 
through  all  provinces  and  regions.  In  my  time  there  was  only  one  poet, 
who  was  called  Samuel ;  and  now,  in  this  city  alone,  there  are  at  least 
twenty,  and  they  vex  us  all  who  hold  with  the  ancients.  Lately  I  tho- 
rougmy  defeated  one,  who  said  that  scholaris  does  not  signify  a  person 
who  goes  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  learning;  and  I  sdd.  Ass, 

will  you  correct  the  holy  doctor  woo  expounded  this  word  ?  &c. 

It  is  said  here  that  all  the  poets  will  side  with  Doctor  Reuchlin  against 
the  theologians.  I  wish  all  the  poets  were  there  where  pepper  grows, 
that  they  might  let  us  go  in  peace;  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  &culty 
of  arts  will  perish  on  account  of  these  poets,  for  they  go  about  saying  that 
the  artists  (that  is,  those  who  study  in  that  faculty)  seduce  youth,  and 
take  money  from  them,  and  will  make  them  bachelors  and  masters, 
although  they  know  nothing." 

Another  gives  the  following  narrative  of  the  troubles  he  has 
drawn  on  himself  in  defence  of  *  the  cause:* — 

"  There  is  here  a  certain  poet,  who  is  called  George  C!ibatus,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  secular  poets,  and  lectures  publidy  in  poetry,  and  is  in  other 
respects  a  good  fellow.  But,  as  you  know,  these  poets,  when  they  are 
not  theologians  like  you,  are  always  findine  fia.ult  with  others,  and  have 
no  respect  for  the  theologians.  And  once,  m  a  party  in  his  house,  when 
we  were  drinking  strong  beer,  and  sat  till  three  o'clock,  and  1  was  mode- 
rately drunk,  for  that  beer  rose  up  into  my  head,  then  there  was  one 
there  who  was  not  a  very  good  friend  of  nnne,  and  I  offered  him  a  cup, 
and  he  took  it.  But  afterwards  he  would  not  return  tlie  compliment^ 
and  thrice  I  warned  him,  and  he  would  not  answer  me,  but  sat  silent, 
and  said  nothing.  Then  I  said  to  myself :  Lo,  he  despises  thee,  and  is 
proud,  and  will  always  confound  thee.  And  I  was  stirred  in  my  anger, 
and  took  a  cup,  and  threw  it  at  his  head.  Then  that  poet  was  angrv  at 
me,  and  said  that  I  had  made  a  disturbance  in  his  nouse,  and  said  I 
should  go  out  of  his  house  in  the  devil's  name.    Then  I  answered:  What 
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do  I  care  if  yoa  are  my  enemy?  I  have  got  as  bad  enemies  as  you,  and 
yet  I  have  stood  befiire  them:  Whatif  yoaarea  poet?  IhaTefrienda 
abo  wboara  poets,  and  they  are  quite  as  good  as  you,  ego  bene  merda* 
rem  in  vetiram  poeiriam.  Do  you  tbmk  I  am  afool,  or  that  I  was  bom 
oa  a  tree  like  an  apple?  Then  he  called  me  a  donkey,  and  said  that  I 
never  saw  a  poet.  Then  I  answered  him,  and  spoke  of  you  and  others. 
Therefore  I  pntv  you  very  earnestly,  that  you  will  only  write  me  one 
£tty,  which  I  wul  show  to  this  poet  and  others,  and  I  will  boast  that  you 
are  my  fiiend,  and  that  you  are  a  much  better  poet  than  he  is." 

A2K>tfaer  describes  his  triamphs  over  the  '  seculars:' — 

^Venerable  sir,  you  must  know  that  I  have  settled  at  the  University 
of  Hddelberg,  and  that  I  study  in  theok>gy ;  but  with  this  I  hear  a  daily 
kctnre  in  po^ry,  in  wluch  I  have  berun  to  profit  notably  with  the  grace 
of  God,  and  now  I  know  by  heart  aS  the  nbles  of  Ovia  in  the  '  Meta- 
morphoses,' and  I  know  how  to  explain  them  quadruply,  that  is,  naturally, 
liteiaDy,  historicaUy,  and  spiritually,  which  those  secular  poets  do  not 
know.    And  lately  I  asked  one  of  them  the  derivation  of  the  name  Jlfa- 
wrsf    Then  he  told  me  an  opinion  which  was  not  true;  but  I  corrected 
liim,  and  said  that  he  is  called  Mavors,  qtULsi  mares  vorans,  and  he  was 
confounded.     Then  I  said,  What  is  meant  by  the  nine  muses  allegori- 
caOy  ?  and  be  did  not  know:  and  I  said  that  the  nine  muses  signify  the 
seroi  dioiis  of  angels,  &c.  .....  So  that  you  see  these  poets  now  only 

study  in  thdff  art  literally,  and  they  do  not  understand  allegories  and 
ipritual  ezpositioos,  because  they  are  carnal  men." 

The  wit  of  these  satires  is  much  heightened  by  the  burlesque 
Lfttin  of  the  original.  They  are  all  supposed  to  be  written  by 
bigoted  Romish  partisans,  and  are  addressed  to  Ortuinus  Gratius, 
a  stanch  defender  of  the  party  of  Pfeffercom.  The  notions  of  the 
orthodox  *  poets'  relating  to  Homer,  as  given  in  the  following 
letter  from  a  correspondent  named  Peter,  are  very  amusing: — 

"  Host  excellent  sir,  inasmuch  as  you  are  naturally  inclined  to  me,  and 
Aow  much  favour  to  me,  I  also  will  do  my  possible  for  you.  Now,  you 
said  to  me,  Peter,  when  you  come  to  Rome,  see  if  there  are  any  new 
books,  and  send  me  some.  Here  you  have  a  new  book,  which  is  printed 
in  this  place.  And,  because  you  are  a  poet^  I  believe  that  you  can  improve 
Jtmrsen  much  by  it.  For  1  have  heard  here,  in  an  audience  from  a 
notary,  who  ougnt  to  be  perfect  in  that  art,  that  this  book  is  the  fountain 
of  poetoy,  and  that  its  author,  who  is  called  Homer,  is  the  fiither  of  all* 
poets;  and  he  said  that  there  is  still  another  Homer  in  Greek.  Then  I 
laid.  What  is  Greek  to  me?  That  Latin  one  is  better ;  for  I  want  to 
send  it  to  Ciermany  to  Master  Ortuinus,  who  does  not  care  for  those 
Greek  fimcies.  And  I  inquired  of  him  what  was  contained  in  the  book. 
Be  repHedy  that  it  treats  of  certain  men  who  are  called  Greeks,  who 
made  war  upon  other  men  who  are  called  Trojans.  I  think  I  have 
heard  their  name  before.  And  these  Trojans  had  a  great  city,  and 
those  Greeks  placed  themselves  before  the  city,  and  lay  there  fall  ten 
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years.  Then  the  Trojans  sometimes  went  oat  to  them,  and  ihey  fougbt 
m  earnest  with  them,  and  they  killed  one  another  wonderfblly,  so  that  the 
whole  field  was  hloody;  and  tnere  was  a  certcdn  water  which  was  coloured 
with  blood,  and  was  all  red,  so  that  it  flowed  as  though  it  were  blood. 
And  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  sky,  and  one  threw  a  stone  which  twelve 
men  could  not  lift^  and  a  horse  began  to  speak,  and  prophesied  But  I 
do  not  believe  such  things^  for  they  seem  to  me  imposnble;  yet  1  know 
not  if  it  be  a  book  of  much  authority.  Pray  write  to  me  about  it,  aad 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  it" 

Another  correspondent  gives  a  description  of  what  he  saw  on 
hiB  way  to  Rome: — 

**  Next  we  came  to  Mantua,  and  my  companion  said,  ^  Here  Viigil  was 
bom.'  And  I  answered,  What  care  I  for  that  pagan  ?  We  will  go  to 
the  Carmelites,  and  see  Baptista  Mantuanus,*  who  is  trrice  as  good  as 
Virgil,  as  I  have  heard  Ortuinus  say  more  than  ten  times.  And  I  toU 
him  how  you  onoe  blamed  Donaius,  when  he  says  that  Virgil  was  the 
best  of  poets ;  and  you  said,  K  Donatua  were  here,  I  would  tell  hiin  to 
his  hjcQ  that  he  lied,  for  Baptista  Mantuanus  is  aboye  Virgil.  And 
when  we  came  to  the  monastery  of  the  Caxmelites,  they  told  us  that 
Bi^»tista  Mantuanus  is  dead,  and  then  I  said.  May  he  rest  in  peace  I  •  •  • 
Afterwards  we  came  to  some  small  towns,  and  one  is  called  Mo&te 
Flascon,  and  there  we  drank  the  best  wine  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life>  afld 
I  asked  the  host  what  it  was  called,  and  he  said.  It  is  Lacrima  ChiistL 
And  I  said  to  my  companion,  I  wish  Christ  would  cry  in  our  conntiT. 
And  so  we  had  a  good  drinking,  and  after  two  days  we  entered  Rome. 

The  satire  on  the  doctrine  and  manners  of  the  clergy  is  equally 
amusing.  The  following  is  a  most  edifying  discussion  of  a  case  of 
conscience,  whicH  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  Master  Ortuinus;— 

"  You  told  me  to  write  to  you,  and  ask  your  opinion  on  theologi«J 

auestions,  which  you  can  solye  better  than  the  courtiers  at  Rome.  Now, 
berefore,  I  ask  your  mastership  what  you  think  of  any  one  who  on 
Friday,  or  any  other  fast-day,  eats  an  egg  with  a  chicken  in  it  ?  For 
tihe  other  day,  in  the  Campo-fiore,  we  sat  in  an  inn,  and  made  a  colla- 
tion, and  were  eating  eggs,  and  I,  opening  an  egg,  saw  that  there  was  a 
young  chicken  in  it,  and  showed  it  to  my  companion.  And  he  said, 
*  £at  it  quickly  before  the  waiter  comes,  for  if  he  sees  it  you  will  hare  to 
pay  for  it  as  uiough  it  were  a  fowl ;  for  it  is  the  custom  here  that  when 
the  waiter  puts  any  thing  on  the  table,  you  must  pay  for  it  whether  j  ou 
eat  it  or  not,  for  he  will  not  tiJ^e  it  back;  and  if  he  see  tliat  there  is  a 
young  fowl  in  the  egg^  he  will  say.  You  must  pay  me  for  the  fowl,  for 
we  charge  a  small  one  the  same  as  a  large  one.  And  immediately  I 
swallow^  the  eeg  with  the  chicken  in  it ;  and  afterwards  I  recollected 
that  it  was  Friday,  and  I  said  to  my  companion^  You  have  caused  me 
to  commit  a  mortal  sin,  in  eating  flesh  on  a  Friday.  And  he  said  that 
it  was  not  a  mortal  sin,  nor  even  a  yenial  sin,  for  the  chicken  is  not 

•  A  well-known  Latin  poet  of  this  age. 
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leckaoed  as  any  thins^  but  an  egg  until  it  is  born;  and  he  told  me  that  it  is 
as  wiih  cheeses,  in  which  there  are  sometimes  grubs,  and  in  cherries,  and 
in  firesh  peas  and  beans,  which  are  all  eaten  on  Fridays,  and  even  on  the 
Tigils  of  the  Apostles.  But  the  waiters  are  such  rascals  that  they  say 
they  are  flesh,  that  they  may  haye  more  money.  Then  I  went  away, 
and  thought  about  it.    But,  Master  Ortuinus,  I  am  much  troubled  about 

it,  and  know  not  how  I  ought  to  proceed. It  seems  to  me  that 

these  young  fowls  in  the  eggs  are  flesh,  because  the  matter  is  formed 
and  figured  into  the  members  and  body  of  an  animal,  and  has  life.  It  is 
different  with  grubs  in  cheeses  and  fruit,  for  worms  are  reckoned  as 
fishes,  as  I  haye  heard  from  a  medical  man,  who  is  a  yery  good  natural- 
ist. Therefore,  I  pray  you  yery  earnestly  for  your  opinion,  that,  if  you 
judge  it  a  mortal  sin,  I  may  get  absolution  before  I  return  to  Germany." 

A  zealous  Romanist  complains  of  the  irreverent  manners  of  the 
people  of  Mentz,  and  adds — 

**  Here  is  one  who  said  that  he  does  not  belieye  that  the  tunic  of  our 
Lord  at  Treyes  is  the  tunic  of  our  Lord,  but  that  it  is  an  old  lousy  gur- 
ment;  and,  moreoyer,  he  does  not  belieye  that  the  hair  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  is  still  in  the  world.  And  another  said  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
three  kinfi^  in  Cologne  are  tliree  rustics  from  Westphalia;  and  that  the 
sword  and  shield  of  St.  Michael  neyer  belonged  to  St.  Michael.  Ajid 
he  also  said,  ^fuod  f>eUet  tnerdare  super  indulgenHas  fratrum  prcBdica- 
torum,  because  the  said  friars  are  buffoons,  and  deceiye  women  and 
rustics.  Then  I  said,  To  the  fire,  to  the  fire  with  this  heretic  I  And 
lie  laughed  at  me,"  &c.  &c. 

The  details  of  clerical  licentiausn^  given  by  the  supposed 
^writers  of  these  letters,  cannot,  consistently  with  propriety,  be 
transferred  to  our  pages.  One  Master  Conrad  vmites  to  Master 
Ortuinas  Giiatius,  in  terms  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  softening 
down:  ^^  Yon  wrote  to  me  lately  that  you  had  renounced  abso- 
lutely the  love  of  women,  except  only  one  or  two  in  a  month.  I  am 
astonished  at  this.  Did  you  not  often  tell  us  that  there  are  greater 
faults  than  loving?  Samson  and  Solomon  loved  very  much,  and  we 
axe  neither  stronger  than  Samson,  nor  wiser  than  Solomon.  Love  is 
charity,"  &c.  Snch  are  the  famous  *  Epistohe  Obscurorum  Vi- 
rorum,'  with  which  we  will  close  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  satire 
before  the  Reformation.  The  productions  of  the  mediseval  comic 
writers  and  satirists  are  not  undeserving  of  our  attention.  They 
paint  to  us,  more  accurately  than  any  other  documents,  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  distant  ages.  Regarding  them  simply  as  literary 
compositions,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  them  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  fully  the  writings  of  Rabelab  and  the  other 
satirists  of  the  Reformation,  who  are  ranged  among  the  classical 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although  we  cannot  but  question 
&o  propriety  of  issuing  editions  of  them  in  the  cheap  form  of  those 
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whicb  are  indicatod  at  the  head  of  tbe  present  artiolei  for  they  are 
filled  with  descriptions  and  allusions  which  are  unfit  for  the  ejres  of 
popular  readers  at  the  present  day.  As  a  part  of  political  and  in- 
tellectual history,  the  satirical  literature  ot  the  ages  we  have  been 
reviewing  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  ought  to  be  brought 
before  the  world.    There  is  a  spirit  of  forgetfulness  abroad  in  the 

i)resent  age;  a  large  portion  of  the  world  seems  no  longer  to  recol- 
ect  that  any  one  ever  discovered  errors  in  the  Churcn  of  £ome» 
and  there  are  writers  who  paint  the  middle  ages  as  the  very  golden 
a^e  of  the  human  race.  They  were  dark  ages  in  all  the  essen* 
tials  which  constitute  moral  and  political  darl^ess. 


/ 


Art.  VIII. —  Wichtige  Urhundenfur  den  Rechtszustand  der  Dent- 
schen  Nation,  mit  eigenhdndigen  Anmerkungen,  Von  Johakn 
LuDWiG  Klueber.  Aus  dessen  Papieren  mitgetheiU  und  er- 
Idutert.  Von  C.  Welcker.  (Important  Documents  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  the  German  Nation,  with  Notes  by  T.  L. 
Klueber.  Published  from  his  Papers,  with  Remarks  expla- 
natory and  illustrative,  by  C.  Welcker.)  2nd  edition.  Mann- 
heim.    1845. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  and  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  one  nation  to 
^ve  an  opinion  on  the  political  capacities  and  capabilities  of  ano- 
Uier;  and  yet,  with  regard  to  Germany,  we  have,  and  we  think 
every  soimd-hearted  Englishman  may  have,  a  very  decided  opi- 
nion. We  tliink  the  Germans  are  a  people  by  thm  whole  temper 
and  habits  of  mind  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  exercise  of  pohti- 
cal  rights,  and  the  enjoyment  of  public  liberty ;  and  the  very  same 
purely  psychological  considerations  (independently  of  political 
ones)  that  make  us  doubt  seriously  at  times  whether  our  combus- 
tible neighbours  the  French  might  not  be  better  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  strong  despotism,  lead  us  to  the  conclndon  that  the 
cool,  sober,  systematic  German  is,  of  all  species  of  the  genus 
HOMO,  the  best  calculated  to  deliberate  wisely  on  public  affidxs, 
and  to  achieve  successfully  the  delicate  problem  of  self-government. 
And  yet  it  is  a  fact,  known,  through  the  help  of  Mr.  Laing  and 
others,  to  every  reader  of  a  droulating  libraiy  in  England,  that 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  which,  considering  its  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  intelligence,  possesses  so  little  of  real  self-govern- 
ment as  the  Germans.  This  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  The  policy  of  PraseoA, 
in  first  giving  a  high  steam  education  to  her  people,  setting  the 
active  brains  of  her  academical  youth  afloat  upon  all  manner  of 
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^peeulatioii,  and  then  using  all  sort  of  inefficient  ingenuity  to  check 
the^  power  which  she  has  herself  raised,  and  choke  the  breath 
which  herself  inspires,  is  to  us  on  this  side  the  Channel  not  a  little 
incomprehensible.  With  the  one  hand  we  see  her  holding  forth 
the  banner  of  popular  intelbgence  and  Protestant  independence; 
in  the  other  she  shows  the  censorship  and  the  police.  Can  figs 
and  thistles  grow  on  the  same  plant  r  can  bitter  and  sweet  flow 
from  the  same  fountain?  Assuredly  not.  These  two  things,  a 
high  grade  of  general  intellectual  culture,  and  a  censorship  of  the 
pxessy  cannot  coexist;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  they  exist  at 
the  present  moment  in  Germany  in  a  state,  not  of  harmony  and 
co-operation,  but  of  internecine  strife  and  mutual  denunciation. 
They  exist,  as  the  established  church  and  the  Catholic  faith  do  in 
Ireland,  merely  to  prove  their  incompatibility. 

Sensible  men  saw  this  from  the  begiiming;  but  some  short- 
sighted and  shallow  fools,  closing  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  for  a 
moment  with  a  lid,  and  perceiving  no  more  smoke,  forthwith  de« 
oeived  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  fermenting  elements 
were  at  peace,  and  that  for  want  of  air  the  fire  had  gone  out. 
Vain  imagination !  The  human  mind,  like  subterranean  chemical 
stufis,  produces  oxygen  for  itself;  and  now,  instead  of  peace  and 
reconciliation,  which  the  censorship  and  the  Carlsbad  decrees  of 
1819  were  to  have  introduced  into  drermany,  we  hear  nothing  but 
a  diflC(»:dant  concert  of  secret  grumblings,  and  loud  laughs,  grins, 
sneers,  execrations,  and  terrible  prophecies.  Are  these  things 
the  forerunners  of  an  earthquake,  tne  preparations  for  an  eruption, 
the  warning  notes  of  an  explosion?  or  are  they  only  the  ravings 
of  a  ohainra  lunatic,  the  convulsions  of  a  galvanised  corpse,  the 
fitful  dutcfaings  of  a  dying  delirium?  This  last  is  the  opinion  of 
Prince  Mettemich  and  those  who  believe  with  him;  but  if  Du 
Piadt  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  world  can  be  governed  now 
only  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  by  monitors  and  not  by 
masters;  and  if  De  Tocqueville  guessed  well  the  present  plan  of 
Providence,  that  democracy  is  on  Ae  march  everywhere,  and  may 
be  guided  but  cannot  be  restrained;  then  we  must  consider  the 
present  state  of  Grermany  as  very  ominous,  and  watch  with  no 
small  anxiety  for  the  result. 

The  volume  of  *  Important  Documents,^  whose  title  we  have 
given  above,  belongs  to  a  class,  not  numerous  indeed  in  Germany, 
put  which,  when  itiej  do  appear,  never  fail  to  excite  a  ^reat 
interest  The  sort  of  nooks  to  which  we  allude  consists  of  diplo- 
matio  papers  and  other  documents,  not  originally,  of  course,  in  a 
country  uke  Grermany,  intended  for  the  public  eye,  but  having 
a  most  important  besring  on  public  interests,  and  appeaUng  to 
strong  pohtical  feelings  in  the  public  mind. 
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These  documents  are  generally  edited  by  men  not  less  famous 
for  historical  learning  than  for  decision  of  political  view,  and  man- 
liness of  character;  and  the  main  drift  and  parpose  of  them  is  to 
show  that,  since  the  year  1815,  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
ended  the  great  Napoleon  drama,  an  extensive  conspiracy  has 
existed  among  the  advocates  of  bureaucratic  despotism  in  Grer- 
many,  to  cheat  the  German  people  out  of  those  important  political 
nghts  which  were  pledged  to  them  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Tnat  such  a  conspiracy  nas  existed,  and  does  exist,  is  sufficiently 
plain  to  any  English  perception,  firom  the  mere  fact  that  freedom 
of  the  press  beyond  the  Khine,  instead  of  increasing  since  the 
period  mentioned,  has  been  systematically  curtailed;  and  it  is  im« 

Cible  for  John  Bull,  with  his  habits  of  thinking,  to  understand 
these  things  should  be,  unless  tihere  were  something  wrong. 
Instinctively,  wnether  in  Whig  or  in  Tory  dress,  he  will  say :  These 
men  in  Fraiikfort  '  shun  the  hght,  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;'  in 
this  case  they  are  knaves;  or  because  they  are  afraid  to  see,  and  in 
this  case  they  are  fools.  But  the  remarkable  thing  is,  that  in  the  face 
of  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  Austrian  Talleyrand  and  lua  Phis- 
sian  coadjutors,  such  books  as  those  of  Kombst,  Hormayr,  and 
this  present  one  of  Welcker  (fortified  by  the  stronff  name  of 
Kliiber),  like  murder,  will  out ;  and  the  smooth,  laii^«poken 
diplomatist  is  made  to  stand  before  the  world  rudely  disrobed  of 
all  his  specious  disguises,  and  pilloried  in  the  memory  of  all  true 
German  hearts,  as  an  intriguer,  a  liar,  a  traitor,  and  a  fooL  The 
whole  occupation,  indeed,  of  a  Prussian  bureaucratist  at  Frank* 
fort,  as  it  is  revealed  in  these  pages,  has  for  the  last  thirty  years 
been — ^how  to  make  lies  look  respectable.  How,  then,  we  are 
asked  again,  do  such  books  come  out?  Simply  because  Prussia 
is  not  Germany;  and  because  Berlin  is  not  Mannheim.  The 
influence  of  the  two  great  powers,  Prussia  and  Austria,  over  the 
lesser  states  is  great,  but  not  omnipotent;  besides,  thoughts  ue 
like  spring-water  on  a  hill  side,  which,  if  you  stop  one  opening, 
will  come  out  at  another:  and  so,  after  all,  the  Prussian  censor- 
ship, like  the  '  Index  Expurgatorius'  of  the  Roman  Chuioh,  acts 
not  as  the  aimihilator  of  political  heresy  in  the  German  language, 
but  merely  as  a  convenient  book  of  reterence  to  the  curious. 

The  toiain  staple  of  the  present  publication  of  Herr  Welcker, 
a  person  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  publicists  in  G^rmanT, 
is  a  collection  of  the  protocols,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
conclave  of  diplomatists  in  1819,  at  Carlsbad,  are  recorded. 
These  proceeding  formed  the  basis  of  the  first  ^reat  public 
attack  made  by  uie  Diet  of  Frankfort  against  the  pmitical  liber- 
ties of  the  German  people,  as  these  were  understood  to  have  been 
secured  by  the  13th  and  18th  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Oonfedsra* 
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lion: — ^fehe  one  guaranteeinff,  or  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense, 
appearing  to  guarantee,  to  the  German  people  of  every  state,  a 
representative  constitution,  the  other  holcQng  out  a  pledge  of  the 
same  kind  witii  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  To  the  histo- 
rical student,  of  course,  these  documents  are  most  important;  but 
the  introductory  comments  of  the  editor  contain  much  that  to 
the  general  reader  may  be  more  attractive.  The  following  re- 
trospective sketch  of  the  state  of  German  freedom  under  the  early 
empire,  and  the  middle  ages,  down  to  the  terrible  prostration  of 
Jena,  and  the  miseries  of  French  ascendancy,  coming  as  it  does 
firom  so  well-instructed  a  pen,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

**  In  the  history  of  the  German  nation,  wherever  any  thing  truly  great 
and  ammating  occurs,  there  also  do  we  behold  Freedom  as  the  basis 
and  the  sinews  of  this  greatness.  It  was  the  freedom  of  the  German 
people,  and  that  indispensable  element  of  it,  the  soldiership  of  the  free 
man  (as  opposed  to  armies  without  any  popular  element)  which  freed 
die  world  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  in  the  place  of  enslaved 
deserts,  brought  into  existence  the  states  of  modem  Europe,  and  their 
dvilisation.  And  when,  partly  by  the  reception  of  Roman  corruption 
and  despotism,  partly  by  aristocratic  feudal  anarchy  and  licence, 
Merovingian  France^  and  especially  the  western  division  (Neustria),  had 
sunk  into  the  deepest  degradation,  it  was  again  by  the  restoration  of 
popular  freedom,  a  popular  soldiery,  Add  free  popular  imperial  diets,  that 
Charies  Mattel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  rescued  Christianity  from 
the  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  overthrew  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  and 
gave  a  firm  foundation  to  that  preponderance  of  the  German  nation, 
which,  dating  from  them,  continued  through  long  a^  to  be  the  pro- 
minent fSeature  of  the  political  system  of  Europe.  The  same  popular 
freedom,  and  popular  soldiery,  acnieved  under  the  great  Henry,  and  his 
son  Otto,  the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  the  Hungarians,  afforded 
protection  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Danes  and  Slavonians,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  modem  civilisation.  By  similar  means,  Rudolph  of 
Habsbmg  rescued  the  fatherland  from  being  wasted  by  the  wildest 
sristocratic  dub  law  and  anarchy.  Lastiy,  it  was  on  popular  freedom 
that  our  German  cities,  in  the  very  midst  of  that  same  aristocratic  club- 
law,  based  thear  mdependence,  and  unfolded  to  wondering  Europe 
titat  high  culture,  that  flourishing  trade,  that  refinement  in  the  arts, 
that  extended  commerce,  and  that  dominion  over  the  seas,  which  Ma- 
cfaiavelli  and  iEneas  Sylvias  have  described  with  such  enthusiasm. 
In  those  ages,  German  freedom,  a  German  militia,  and  German  laws;, 
were  the  foundation  of  German  strength,  German  civilisation,  and 
German  greatness. 

**  The  subsequent  development  of  thin^,  however,  was  more  sad. 
Most  of  the  other  states  gradually  got  the  better  of  the  lawless  oppres- 
sion of  feudal  anarchy,  and  princefy  despotism.  They,  and  especially 
the  Saxons  in  England,  worked  oat  into  efficient  forms  those  principles 
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so  aboriginally  German,  by  which  the  people  have  a  voioe,  directlv  or 
indirectly,  in  the  Tarious  departments  of  legislation,  law,  and  admmid- 
tration.  They  elevated  themselves  to  national  unity  and  political 
freedom ;  they  became  a  free  CoiotfUNiTT.  The  German  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  neglected  still  more  and  more  these  first  and  vital  pro- 
blems of  a  national  existence.  They  deHvered  over  their  freedom,  and 
their  rights,  and  with  them  the  most  important  German  lauds — Bnr- 
gundy,  Lorrtune,  and  Alsace^  Holland  and  Belgium,  Switzerland  and 
the  Baltic  provinces,  and  lastly,  their  own  empire— to  feudal,  aristocratic, 
and  princely  despotism,  to  the  oppression  of  a  foreign  (the  Roman)  law, 
and  a  caste  of  unpatriotic  bureaucratists,  to  internal  division  and 
foreign  interference.  The  imavoidable  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
in  the  several  prorincial  parliaments,  even  more  than  in  the  imperial 
diet,  the  pure  spirit  of  caste  and  aristocratic  selfishness,  and  a  hunting 
after  privileges  and  private  advantages,  obtained  the  victory  over  the 
general  freedom,  and  the  common  mtherland.  The  people  and  their 
rights  were  forgotten.  They  stood  mute  before  the  courts  of  the  Roman 
law.  In  vain  was  the  voice  of  warning  raised  by  patriots  like  UutiOH 
HuTTKN ;  in  vain  did  the  peasants  themselves  maintain  bloody  wara 
for  their  trampled  rights.  The  selfish  spirit  of  caste,  which  had  taken 
hold  of  the  nobility,  the  cities,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  universities, 
prevented  co-operation.  Treacherous  feudal  parliaments  now  excluded 
the  people  from  a  .voice  in  their  public  deliberations,  secured  to  the 
nobihty  a  monopoly  of  all  places  of  influence  in  the  military  and  civil 
service,  laid  the  whole  weight  of  taxation  and  the  burdens  of  actual 
soldiership  on  the  people ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  basely  flattering 
the  courts,  fsU  a  prey  themselves,  with  all  their  substantial  deliberative 
rights,  to  the  stronger  power  of  the  prince.  Above  all,  in  the  two 
great  states  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  trie  central  power  of  the  prince 
breaking  down  boundary  afler  boundaiy,  directed  all  its  energies  to 
pare  down  the  rights  of  the  Landestdnde  to  a  bare  recognition  of  their 
existence,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  a  few  traditionary  fonoalitiies. 
And  this  endeavour  was  the  more  easily  crowned  with  success,  that 
these  two  states  were  conglomerations  of  countries  originally  distinct ; 
and  the  original  independent  Landestdnde  of  each  country  eristed 
now  only  as  provindal  parliaments,  which,  as  all  experience  testifies^ 
never  can  maintain  any  influence  in  a  kingdom,  unless  they  are  sup- 
ported at  head-quarters  by  a  central  and  metropolitan  parliament  But 
the  evil  did  not  stop  here.  After  having  achieved  this  unworthy  victory 
over  the  rights  of  German  citizens,  the  princes  were  themsdves  van- 
quished, as  the  natural  effect  of  their  own  system,  first  by  the  apmg  of 
foreign  fashions,  and  then  by  being  forced  to  receive  foreign  bonds* 
Whoever  delights  to  speak  of  the  greatness  of  the  German  natbn, 
whoever  has  a  heart  for  German  honour  and  h^piness,  must  read  with 
sorrow,  and  indignation,  and  shame,  the  history  of  Germany  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years ;  particularly,  however,  that  period  immediately 
preceding  the  great  War  of  Liberation.     Who  can  point  out  a  nation^ 
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by  numbers,  by  resources,  by  early  history^  and  proqsectg  so  greati  and 
yet  eventwdly  sunk  into  such  misery  and  demdalion?  Before  we 
dare  to  call  ourselves  a  qbxat  nation,  let  us  look  to  our  political  rights 
and  liberties,  and  see  in  what  condition  they  are ;  let  us  put  before  our 
^es  the  seyeral  moments  in  the  late  history  of  our  country,  which  will 
mark  our  national  character  to  future  ages  ;  the  partition  of  Poland, 
the  coalition  ap^nst  the  liberty  of  France,  the  shiuneful  surrendering 
of  the  tenritones  of  the  empire,  and  the  degrading  treaties  of  peace 
made  at  Basle,  at  Campo  Fonnio,  and  at  Luneville  ;  the  parcelling  out 
of  our  possessions  at  the  nod  of  French  and  Austrian  diplomatists,  in 
the  year  ISOd;  then  the  batties  of  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena— this 
terrible  battle  of  Jeha,  after  which,  in  the  midst  of  tiie  prostration  of 
&therland,  the  German  people  could  yet  console  themselves  with  a  smile 
of  triumph  over  the  downmll  of  their  haughty  caste  of  aristocratic 
officecs ;  then  the  ever^advancinK  subjugation  and  division  of  Germany, 
the  annihilation  of  the  empire,  the  contederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  in* 
corporation  of  Northern  Uermany  with  France,  effected,  as  foirnerly 
the  robbery  of  Alsace,  without  a  stroke ;  then  the  crowning  shame  ii 
all — ^woise  than  the  many  sacrificial  millions,  and  hundreds  of  sacked 
dties — the  shame  that  the  sons  of  Germany  were  driven  through  Europe 
as  tiie  hired  minions  of  the  despot,  who  had  caused  their  own  slav^, 
and  used  by  him  as  the  instrument  to  enslave  their  yet  free  brethren  ; 
tin  tibiese  brethren  likewise  being  enslaved,  were  dragged  in  splendid 
servitude  behind  the  triumphal  car  of  their  master. 

^^  The  real  cause  t^this  truly  infamous  degradation^  of  this  shame* 
fid  subjugationy  nay  almost  annihilation  of  the  nation  and  its  princes^ 
where  did  it  lie^  if  not  in  the  neglect  of  public  freedom  and  the 
national  rights  of  the  German  people  f" 

That  these  views  are  substantially  right  is  best  made  evident  to 
the  reflecting  reader  of  history,  by  contrasting  the  causes  here 
allied  for  German  degradation,  with  those  counteracting  causes 
iin£r  which,  within  the  memoir  of  many  who  now  five,  the 
restoration  and  glorious  political  elevation  of  the  fatherland  was 
achieved.  Pursuing  his  comments  on  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  its 
astonishing  consequences,  the  author  writes: — 

*<  The  world  had  to  learn  from  these  events  that  numerous  welMrilled 
armies,  and  well-furnished  fortresses,  well-stored  treasuries,  and  a  well- 
arranged  state  mechanism,  and  even,  what  stands  much  higher,  an 
excellent  royal  fiunily,  followed  by  the  love  and  the  respect  of  the  na- 
tion; that  nigh  intellectual  cultivation,  and  a  well-deserved  military 
reputation;  that  all  these  things  are  of  no  avail  to  protect  a  state  against 
radical  defects,  often  remaming  latent  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  which  may  ultimately  work  its  destruction.  The  same  Prussia, 
&om  whose  prosperilj  Europe  had  learned  so  much,  was,  in  the  years 
IW>m  1807  to  1813,  to  teach  a  yet  more  important  lesson  in  its  adver- 
sity ;  to  teach  the  true  sources  of  strenfiH;h  by  which  nations  grow,  the 
true  means  by  which  even  small  and  ^ysically  weak  states  may  be- 
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come  great  and  tnuaiphaniii  Wiih  the  most  admirable  wiBdoiiiy  and 
with  a  simplicity  of  purpose  prooeeding  £ram  a  heart  puri&d  by  afflic- 
tioDy  the  Pmsnan  gOTemment  sought  to  diBoover  the  root  of  so  many 
evils,  noty  as  fools  do,  in  matters  merely  external  and  acoidentaly  but  in 
the  internal  economy  of  the  state;  and  it  recognised  the  true  sources  a£ 
possible  prosperity  only  in  the  most  complete  self-knowledge,  and  the 
most  honest  confession  of  past  feuilts.  With  a  dignified  moral  courage 
in  the  hour  of  adversity,  it  lent  an  open  ear  to  the  loud  proclamation 
of  all  the  real,  and  even  supposed  defects  of  the  constitution  and  admi- 
nistration,  wMch  had  been  the  cause  of  the  ereat  national  calamity  of 
1806.  In  a  few  years^  and  with  the  most  limited  means,  Steiu  and 
Schamhont  prepared  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  those  great  social 
and  political  changes  which  made  the  glorious  liberation  of  1813-14-15 
possible  ;  those  changes,  and  that  regeneration,  that  are  even  now  the 
pride  and  the  hope  of  F^russiay  and  the  duration  and  happy  development 
of  whidi  affords  to  the  state  the  only  stable  guarantee,  in  the  words  of 
a  great  Prussian  statesman,  that  ^  another  Jena  shall  neither  be  dan-> 
gerous,  nor  necessary  to  Prussia.'  By  the  eman<^ation  of  the  peasant 
class  firom  the  oppression  of  the  £eu(m  aristocracy,  by  municipal  law% 
€is  they  then  were^*  founded  on  prindples  of  burghal  freedom,  by  the 
equality  of  public  duties  and  rights,  and  fin&Uy,  by  the  express  promise 
of  representative  provincial  and  metropolitan  parliaments  (Edict  of 
28  th  of  October,  1820),  a  constitution  founded  on  the  broadest  prindples 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  was  prepared  and  pledged  for  the  nation. 
By  the  virtually  allowed,  and  substentially  exercised,  freedom  of  word 
and  writing,  by  the  foundation  of  universities  and  sdiooU  in  the  most 
liberal  spirit  possible,  intellectual  weapons  were  put  into  the  hands  dP  the 
nation,  and  tiie  highest  grade  of  intellectual  cultivation  secured.  Hie 
abolition  of  flogging,  which  had  shown  its  ineffidency  to  produce  true 
valour  at  Jena,  and  the  obligation  of  militaiy  service  imposed  upon 
every  dtizen,  introduced  a  system  of  national  defence  of  the  most  effec- 
tive description.  The  real  ground  of  Prussia's,  of  Germany's  misery 
and  shame — feudal  aristocracy,  and  want  of  constitutional  freedom — and 
with  these  the  problem  of  a  new  age,  were  plainly  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged. Light  and  Right,  Truth  and  Freedom,  were  ponounced  every* 
where,  and  recognised  as  the  public  watchwords  of  Prussia.  And  it 
was  because  of  these  truly  popular  and  national  watehwords  that  the 
call  of  Prussia  was  responaea  to  everywhere,  not  as  a  Prussian,  but  as 
a  German  call ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
though  this  drcumstanoe  in  itself  is  merely  accidental,  that  all  the  great 
restorers  of  Prussian  greatness,  Stem,  Scharnhorst,  Blucher,  and  Har- 
denberg,  were  not  bom  Prussians,  but  by  birth  connected  witii  other 
prorinoes  of  the  common  fatherland.  Under  tiie  influence  of  such  a 
true  German  inspiration,  the  government,  assisted  by  a  league  of  en- 

*  This  limitation  alludes  to  the  systematic  encroachments  which  subsequent  le* 
gislation  made  on  that  character  of  freedom  which  was  stamped  on  Stein  and  Har- 
denberg's  municipal  enactments.  In  studying  the  Prussian  system  these  bureau- 
cratic modifications  and  encroadunents  must  always  be  carefolly  attended  to. 
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tfmnastic  patriots,  found  tiiemaehres  in  a  condition,  beneath  the  Teiy 
ej€8  of  the  jealous  fiNreim  tyrant,  to  prepare  in  secret  a  great  monu 
nsing  of  the  nation,  and  to  achieve  the  liberation  of  the  £Bitherland." 

The  great  Prusaan  and  European  victories  of  Groesbeeren  and 
the  Katzbach,  Dennewitz,  Culm,  Leipzig,  La  Rothi^re,  Laon, 
Ligny,  and  Waterloo,  were  achieved  by  an  appeal  to  popular 
sympathies,  and  by  the  use  of  a  purely  popular  machinery.  This 
is  a  FACT  of  whicn  there  can  be  no  aoubt:  and  if  any  obscurity 
rested  upon  the  nature  of  the  mere  transactions,  the  character  of  the 
niindpai  men  engaged,  and  the  proceedings  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  1814-15,  place  the  essential  liberalism^  bo  to  speak,  of  the 
Liberation  War,  beyond  the  possibility  of  scepticism.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  battle  of  Waterloo  secure  to  the  German  princes 
the  security  of  their  thrones — no  sooner  was  the  danger  over  that 
hsA.  rendered  the  calling  in  of  such  men  as  Stein  and  Hardenberg, 
and  the  profession  of  hberal  principles  necessary,  than  a  rb-AC- 
TIOW  took  place.  The  conspiracy  mentioned  above  was  formed 
by  the  old  bureaucratists,  who  had  been  in  disgrace  since  the 
battle  of  Jena:  at  the  head  of  these  was  Prince  Mettemich,  as- 
sisted by  his  minion,  the  once  respected  Gentz;  the  late  King  of 
Prussia  was  a  good  man  privately,  but  in  public  afl&irs  a  simple- 
ton and  a  cipher;  he,  therefore,  was  easily  gained  over,  or  at  least 
intimidated  and  confounded,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  a 
few  years,  after  so  much  blood  had  been  poured  out  by  the  heroes 
of  the  Liberation  War,  we  find  all  the  great  men  of  those  days,  the 
heroes  of  the  Restoration,  retired  from  the  scene  of  public  affairs, 
and  their  places  occupied  by  the  men  of  the  Re-action.  Their 
first  work  was  to  raise  the  cry  of  sedition,  conspiracy,  and  revo- 
lution; to  issue  extraordinary  commissions;  to  spread  over  Ger* 
noany  a  system  of  ei^onage  and  persecution ;  and,  above  all  things, 
to  render  mspected  to  the  government  those  very  men  h/  whose 
patriotic  word  and  deed  the  existence  of  the  government  had  been 
secured.  This  was  followed  up  by  arbitrary  imprisonments  and 
prosecutions  of  all  kinds,  whose  name  is  legion;  and  by  the  en- 
actment of  those  infamous  Carlsbad  decrees  of  1819,  Dy  which 
the  provisions  in  favour  of  German  liberty  contained  in  the  Act 
of  donfederation  were  explained  away,  and  nullified.  A  baser 
act  the  history  of  base  modem  statesmanship  has  not  recorded. 
Such  things  will  happen,  however,  when  weak  men  like  Frederick 
WHliam  IIL  hold  the  rudder  of  state  in  stormy  times.  Mark  the 
consequences  !-— 

^  By  the  coincidence  of  the  system  of  public  policy  adopted  in  different 
coontnes,  and  by  new  instraments  of  oppression  and  persecution  introduced 
daily,  the  free  conunimion  of  citizen  with  citizen  on  public  affairs  has, 
race  the  date  of  the  Carisbad  decrees^  been  more  sensibly  and  violently 
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checked  than  in  any  period  in  the  histoiy  of  our  coontiy.  Even  the 
Augshurg  *  Allgemeine  Zeituno",'  so  moderate  in  its  tone,  and  so  ^paring 
in  its  language,  a  paper  also  Wnich  was  always  open  to  whoever  wishea 
to  defeild  the  ministerial  policy,  b  now  seen  to  confine  itself  almost  ex- 
dttsively  to  news  from  China,  or  to  dissertations  on  crustaoeous  animals 
and  falling  stars,  and  to  refrain  altogether  from  the  expression  of  a  free 
judgment  on  any  onestion  of  public  mterest  and  concernment.  In  this 
way  are  maintuned  and  cherished  the  most  narrowj  petty,  and  selfish 
feeHngs  among  all  classes.  By  the  doily  increasing  numliler  of  the  vast 
army  of  ciril  officers,  by  the  dependence  of  the  judges  on  the  favour  of 
the  court  and  the  minister,  and  the  politics  of  the  hour,  both  these 
classes  are  made  mere  servile  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  are 
robbed  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens. 
By  the  abolishing  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  univernties; 
by  the  restraints  put  on  the  liberty  of  teaching;  by  the  permanent  en- 
forcement of  laws  against  the  professors,  which  were  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  name  purely  exceptional ;  by  the  annihilation  of  the  influence 
which  they  once  exercised  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  public 
offices,  ana  as  a  court  of  reference  in  important  matters  ('  Facultftts 
mtachten  und  Spruchkolleg^en) ;  by  these  and  mmilar  means  the  aca- 
demical dass  has  been  degraded  m>m  its  ancient  rank,  and  lost  its 
ancient  influence;  every  thing  has  been  done  that  could  be  done 
to  make  the  professors  a  corporation  of  smooth,  mannerly,  cowardly, 
unmanly,  and  immoral  courtiers.  Nor  have  the  students  fared  better; 
the  ancient  academical  freedom  has  been  abolished;  a  jealous  persecu- 
tion has  followed  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  unite 
themselves,  or  even  to  confer  together  for  patriotic  and  national  pur- 
poses; and  by  thus  checking  all  political  sympathy  and  public  spirit  in 
the  bud,  our  governments  have  forced  the  German  youm  to  give  vent 
to  the  effervescence  of  their  spirits  only  in  the  lowest  and  most  ener- 
vating sensual  excesses;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  and  severe 
examinations  which  they  are  made  to  pass  through  are  ocdy  so  much 
mechanical  driUin?  for  a  special  purpose,  and  rather  check  than  promote 
the  free  gprowth  of  a  really  scientific  spirit.  Further :  by  the  assiduous 
2eal  with  which  the  derc^  and  the  nobility  are  pressed  into  the  service 
of  absolutism ;  by  the  privileges  and  (Ustinctions  which  are  heaped  upon 
them,  in  order  to  set  tnem  in  array  against  the  mass  of  the  citizens, 
these  high  classes  of  society  have  lost  their  proper  dignity,  the  respect 
which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  and  their  beneficial  influence.  And, 
worst  of  all,  a  portentous  system  of  all-directing  and  all-controlling 
Police  lies,  like  a  nightmare,  upon  the  oppressed  heart  of  the  people. 
By  this  vexatious  macninery  no  freedom  is  left  to  the  citizen,  except  for 
the  mere  enjoyments  of  sense,  and  for  purely  material  interests ;  and 
even  on  these,  at  times,  a  check  is  laid  in  the  most  arbitrary  way  for 
political  purposes.  As  if  all  German  men  were  a  set  of  idle,  mischievous 
tx>ys  under  pupilage,  a  severe  interdict  is  laid  upon  all  sorts  of  com- 
munion and  conference  for  the  purposes  of  co-operation  ;  and  this  not 
merely  in  matters  of  municipal  and  public  interest,  but  where  puro 
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bumamtj  and  Cbrislaan  charitjr  are  concerned.    And  while,  in  free  Eng-* 
land,  the  strongest  government  has  not  the  power  to  forbid  the  most 
inferable  fugitive  a  shelter  beneath  its  hospitable  law»  in  Germany,  a 
German  is  heated  by  German  governments  like  a  vagabond.    And  this 
treatment  he  receives  in  the  very  teeth  of  those  clauses  in  his  national 
charter — the  Act  of  Confederation—- which  add  the  sanction  of  an  express 
stipulation  to  rights  which  God  and  nature  origpbaOy  confer  on  every 
xnan.     Without  any  ground  in  law,  he  is  chased  at  pleasure  beyond  the 
boundary  of  his  own  house,  like  a  wild  beast.  Driven  out  of  one  provinoe, 
lie  hopes  to  6nd  refuge  in  another ;  but  even  ibis  hope  £bu1s  bun  ;  in  a 
district  where  his  own  German  tongue  is  spoken,  he  cannot  even  claim 
the  rights  which  England  concedes  to  the  lowest  malefactor ;  he  is  in- 
stantly led  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  he  had,  or  hoped  to  find,  a 
temporary  livelihood :  nay,  he  may  oflen  count  himself  happy  if  this 
last  refuge  of  the  fugidve  remains,  and  if  he  be  not,  from  motives  of 
state  policy,  pievented  from  leaviiu^  a  country  which  his  watchful 
enenues  have  converted  everywhere  uom  a  home  into  a  prison.   In  vain 
win  he  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice.     The  court  of  justice  will  declare, 
that  in  however  arbitrary  a  manner  the  poor  victim  has  been  treated, 
that  is  an  affiur  of  the  police  and  of  the  executive,  with  which  the  courts 
of  law  have  nothing  to  do.     To  see  such  things  as  daily  happen  among 
US,  a  stranger  must  oelieve  that  all  ideas  of  public  right  and  personal  free- 
dom in  Germany  are  dead.     During  the  whole  wretched  period  from 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  present  day,  those  who  have  read  the 
history  of  Germany  can  point  to  no  time,  when  every  bulwark  of  freedom 
and  ngfat  was  so  oonmletely  destroyed  as  it  is  now— even  now,  imme- 
diately alter  our  prmces,  partly  for  the  rescue  of  their  own  thrones, 
partly  being  warned  of  duty  by  misfortune,  partly  from  feelings  of  g^- 
titode  to  a  people  that  bled  for  them,  felt  themselves  called  on  to  come 
before  Germany  and  before  Europe  with  the  most  distinct  pledges  and 
promises  of  a  state  of  liberty  and  right,  such  as  Grermans  once  enjoyed, 
and  of  which  they  should  never  have  been  deprived.     In  the  midst  of 
audi  a  complete  prostration  of  all  personal  and  mental  freedom,  it 
is  utterly  vain  to  expect  that  the  constitutions  which  have  been 
latefy  established  and  sworn  to,   can  have  any  practical  efficiency. 
So  long  as  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  personal  security  of  the 
infividual,   all  parliaments,   however  weQ  constituted,   and  however 
theoretically  free,  are  vain;  but  in  Germany,  our  parliaments  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  be  even  theoretically  free  ;  for  by  secret  and  public 
combinations,  by  one-sided    and  perverse  interpretations   put  upon 
the  national  charter,  by  the  introduction  of  exceptional  laws,  which 
are  made  to  override  and  to  supersede  the  rule,   the  grand  condi- 
tions of  a  constitutional  life  have  been  prevented  from  coming  into  ex- 
istence—these are  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  election,  and  the 
formation  of  a  real  representation  of  the  people,  the  right  of  legislation, 
especially  of  taxation,  and  tiie  publicity  of  parliamentary  proceedings. 
So  long  as  the  venerable  empire  lasted,  frail  and  ioeffiaent  as  it  had 
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become,  there  was  always  an  appeal  from  gross  injostioem  the  provincial 
courts  of  law,  to  the  emperor,  to  the  ind^tend^it  imperial  courts,  and 
to  the  courts  of  arbitration  (Spruch-KoUegien);  there  was  always  the 
right  of  aU  the  citizens  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  stating  a  com- 
plaint, and  the  right  to  refuse  payment  of  the  taxes  till  raeyanoes  had 
been  redressed.  All  this  has  now  been  abolished,  and  without  any  thing 
to  compensate  fer  it.  For  nobody,  surely,  will  find  a  compensation  in  tto 
aid  given  by  the  diet  to  the  men  of  Holstein  and  Hanover,  or  in  the  decrees 
of  the  diet  against  the  press  and  the  universities,  against  assemblies  <^ 
the  neople  and  the  ri^t  of  public  petitiornngf,  and  against  the  right  of 
withholding  the  supphes,  which,  if  it  should  be  attempted,  accordmg  to 
the  arbitrary  decrees  of  die  diet,  is  to  be  hdd  equivident  to  high  treason, 
and  to  warrant  instant  interfierence  of  foreign  troops  to  protect  the  rights, 
not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  sovereign.  All  tms  it  is  uimecesstfy  to 
picture  out  at  length ;  equally  so  to  dwell  on  the  jperiodically  retuxtiiofi^ 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  establishment  of  a  political  inquisition,  vrfikn 
continues  its  torture  year  after  year  unrelentingly,  and  the  arintraiy 
courts  of  law  instituted  to  suit  the  political  occasion.  Of  the  dark  reality 
of  these  things  the  names  of  Jahn  and  Aradt,  of  Herwegh,  Behr,  and 
Eisenmaim,  of  Jordan,  Weidiz,  and  so  inauy  others,  sufficiently  testify.** 

Need  we  add  a  single  word  to  this  statement?  The  writer,  un- 
fortunately, is  no  raging  radical,  or  reckless  pamphleteer,  delight- 
ing in  pure  calumny  for  the  sake  of  calumnr  and  the  venting  of 
democratic  spite.  We  ehall  add  nothing  of  our  ovm  on  such  a 
eerious  theme,  but  conclude  with  the  weighty  words  of  the  noble- 
minded  Baron  von  Stein,  penned  on  £e  29th  of  September, 
1819,  and  with  expressreference  to  these  ill-advised  Carfebad  decrees, 
which  have  been  the  mother  of  so  much  personal  misery,  and  may 
yet,  unless  God  prevent,  in  their  continued  operation,  be  the 
cause  of  some  feanul  public  calamity  in  Germany. 

"  The  most  efficient  means  for  the  preservation  of  public  peace 
in  Germany  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  arbitrary  potoer^  and 
to  commence  seriously  the  foundation  of  a  constitution  founded  in 
law;  and,  in  the  place  of  the  bureaucratists  and  the  democrats,  of 
whom  the  former  oppress  the  people  by  much  and  bad  governing^ 
and  the  latt^  irritate  and  ccmfound  them,  to  put  the  influence 
and  the  activity  of  the  owners  of  property r* 

*  Correspondence  of  Stem  with  Yon  Eogem. 
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Abt.   IX.  —  Poesie  ItaHancj   tratte  da  una   Stampa  a  Perma, 
(Italian  Poems,  taken  from  a  Manuscript  Copy.)    Italia.     1844. 

Such  is  the  cautious  title-page  of  a  very  remarkable  little  volume 
of  poetry,  which  has  attracted  no  small  notice  throughout  Italy  ; 
ana  has  acquired  among  one  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Penm* 
sula  a  great  and  lasting  popularity.  The  adage  of  that  wise  man 
who  preferred,  as  a  means  of  influencing  the  destinies  of  a 
people,  the  writing  of  their  soims  to  the  making  of  their  laws,  is 
well-known.  The  author  of  we  volume  before  us  has  probably 
finrmed  a  omilar  opinion.  For  assuredly  the  object  he  has  had  in 
view  in  the  composition  of  these  light  pieces,  has  been  a  higher 
and  more  serious  one  than  mere  amusement,  or  even  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  literary  reputation.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
ultimate  consequences  and  results  of  the  spirit  awakened  and  che- 
rished by  these  and  similar  productions  will  probably  exert  an 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  Italy,  when  that  exercised  by  the  matu 
proprio  ordinances  of  its  present  rulers  shall  have  long  since  be- 
0(Hne  extinct. 

We*  have  already  said  enough  to  explain  the  mysterious  and 
cautious  wording  of  the  title-page  we  have  above  copied.  The 
reader  will  already  have  imderstood  that  our  author  is  not  of  those 
who  may  hope  in  the  present  state  of  Italy  to  speak  his  thoughts 
with  impunity.  No  I  his  thoughts  are  not  of  the  right  sort  I  And 
an  omiuoufi  presage  of  coming  events,  which  cast  a  most  visible 
shadow  before  them,  muat  it  be  to  the  Italian  powers  that  are, 
that  with  aU  their  absolutism,  all  their  prohibitions,  all  their  vigi- 
lance,  they  cannot  prevent  the  circulation  of  such  verses  and  such 
thoughts,  as  are  contained  in  this  little  volume,  '  tratte  da  una 
Stampa  a  Penna.'  They  cannot  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  ma- 
terial printed  volume ;  still  less  can  they  impede  the  epidemic 
spread  of  the  spirit  that  it  breathes,  and  the  ever-increasing  re-echo 
of  its  sentiments  from  heart  to  heart,  and  from  voice  to  voice. 

This  they  can  not  do.  But  inasmuch  as  there  are  other  things 
which  they  can  do — as  sceptred  tyrants  have  notoriously  long  arms 
— ^it  is  not  for  us  to  name  publicly  uie  sufficiently  well-known  author 
of  the  volume  before  us.  Its  contents  were  for  some  time  widely 
ciicukted  in  MS.  before  tiiey  were  collected  into  a  volume  and 
pdbated  ;  as  is  intimated  by  the  titie  ;  and  the  author  by  nowise 
petwmally  appears  in  the  publication.  An  advertisement  in  the 
fly-leaf  informs  us,  that  from  the  manv  MS.  copies  in  circulation, 
^'  We,"  (t*.  e.  the  anonymous  editor,  who  has  also  prefixed  a  lonff 
and  eloquent  preface) — ^^have  selected  the  reading  which 
appeared  the  most  correct."    Our  readers  will,  therefore,  duly 
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appreciate  our  motives  for  not  declaring  a  feet  which,  thongh  it  is 
in  truth  no  secret  at  all,  might  yet,  if  publicly  asserted,  produce 
inconvenience  to  our  author.  Kecent  circumstances  have  unfor- 
tunately but  too  well  shown  that  the  oppressors  and  misrulers  of 
Italy  have  vigilant  eyes,  whose  watchfulness  neither  the  distance 
nor  the  boasted  freedom  of  our  island  can  escape.  And  there  are 
many  in  Italy  who  still  feel,  and  more  who  remember,  the  mis- 
chief unwittingly  but  most  thoughtlessly  committed  by  the  impru- 
dent divulgations  of  Lady  Morgan's  book  on  Italy. 

We  have  nothing,  therefore,  to  say  of  the  author  of  these  '  Poesie 
Italiane  ;'  but  shall,  after  calling  the  reader's  attentLon  for  « 
moment  to  the  equally  anonymous  editor's  preface,  endeavour  U> 

five  him  some  little  notion  of  the  very  remaikable  vohmie 
e  has  produced. 
"  This,"  says  the  Prefazione  dagKEdHori^  "  though  it  contains 
merely  verses,  and  those  almost  entirely  jocose,  is  consecrated  *  to 
the  people  who  are  in  suffering,  and  to  men  who  think.'  Truly 
there  is  material  enough  for  tfiinkers  in  these  verses,  light  and 
jocose  though  they  be.  Nor  do  they  despair — ^these  editors  go  on 
to  say — of  finding  readers,  even  among  those  whose  habits  of  mind 
might  seem  most  averse  from  such  studies  and  sentiments.  '^  And 
perchance,  among  quips  and  jests,  may  here  and  there  unex- 
pectedly be  heard  to  vibrate  a  note  so  painfully  startling  and  severe, 
that  indignation,  sorrow,  and  enthusiasm,  may  invade  die  slumber 
ing  minds  long  carefully  guarded  against  the  disagreeable  truth." 
Our  *  editors'— (we  could  reduce  them  to  the  singular  number, 
and  assign  him,  too,  his  proper  patronymic,  if  we  thought  fit) — Aen 
go  on,  really  with  very  considerable  eloquence,  to  sketch  in  a  few 
sentences  the  history  of  the  old  and  lasting  league  between  Italian 
poetry  and  Italian  hberty  and  nationality. 

"  Since  Italian  song/*  says  our  preface,  '^  came  into  the  world,  now 
six  centuries  since,  the  first-bom  of  modem  intellect^  she  has  aerer 
wearied  of  anxiously  watching  OTer  the  long  and  painful  parturition  o£ 
Italian  nationality  ;  and  has,  with  holy  perseyeranee,  alimented  the 
flickering  flame  of  our  religious  hope.  From  the  sublime  aspirations  of 
Alighieri,  to  the  calm  and  solemn  protests  of  Manzoni,  Italian  poetry 
has  never  deserted  the  cause  of  her  eountn^,  and  of  her  country's  wrongs  ; 
— has  never  despaired  of  the  justice  of  God^  and  of  the  nation's  fiitaie. 
She  has  ever  nned  out  every  generoas  thought,  every  hidden  saorifiee 
of  that  dispersed  multitude,  to  whom  Europe  eonspired  to  deny  a  name. 
She  has  ever  gathered  up  and  fostered  every  sign  of  retoming  energy 
in  this  our  ancient  Italy  ;  and  when  it  was  intimated  to  her  on  all  mSSs 
that  she  must  die,  she  sang  forth  the  glories  of  renewed  vitality,  and 
the  virtues  of  hope.  ♦  ♦  •  What  ^  but  a  collection  of  quanal- 
some  communes  and  feeble  petty  tyrants  was  our  Peninsula,  when  Danto 
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evdced  onoe  iiM»e  that  ancient  name  of '  Jlo/^,' proscribed  by  the  popes, 
who  wished  us  memd  in  the  universality  of  Catholicism,  and  refused 
by  the  emperors,  who  would  have  walled  us  up  in  the  Gothic  boundary 
of  the  '  Holy  Germanic  Empire.*  Dante  marked  out  the  limits  of '  la 
heOa  Italia* — of  the  *paese  del  si,*  which  extends  itself  *dal  pie 
dell*  Alpe  che  serra  Lamagna^  whence  come  down  on  us  the 
Tedeschi  lurchi*  He  restored  to  the  country  its  individuality,  and 
lamenting  its  intestine  discords,  awaked  in  our  Others'  breasts  the 
oonaciousness  of  a  common  countiy.  And  those  were  the  days  when 
the  Briton  called  the  Norman  and  the  Frank,  stranger  and  robber; 
'—when  Proten9aLB,  Gascons,  Lorrainers,  Burgundians,  and  Flemmings 
would  have  deemed  it  an  insult  to  be  called  Frenchmen.  But  already 
beaitB  were  beating  in  Italy  at  the  loved  name  of  Italy;  and  the  national 
iniiid  already  rebelled  against  the  barbarous  latinity  of  the  pontifical 
canons,  and  the  feodal  institutes ;  and  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
people  sounded  forth  sublime  hopes,  generous  indignation,  and  immortal 
loves*  From  the  day  when  first  we  awoke  to  self- consciousness — to  the 
ooDseiousness  of  our  miseries  and  our  destinies— from  that  day  shone 
forth  invincible  the  great  idea  of  Italian  unity,  incarnate  in  the  language, 
in  the  poetry,  and  the  traditions  of  the  people;— shone  forth  with  a  ray 
that  never  more  either  the  arms  of  strangers  or  our  own  degradation  can 
quench.  With  Dante  and  Petrarch  commenced  that  brotherhood,  which 
snail  then  only  be  complete  when  four  hundred  thousand  men  shall  move 
inider  one  banner,  exhorted  to  do  or  die  in  that  tongue  that  in  such  ter- 
rible accents  spoke  its  wrath,  '  alia  serva  Italia^  di  dohre  ostello  / — 
when  an  Italian  senate  shall  discuss  Italian  interests  in  the  idiom  that 
CJola  di  Riena  spoke,  that  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Marc  in 
the  mouth  of  Savanarola,  that  conveyed  the  severe  and  subtie  reason- 
ing of  Maofaiavelio.  Glory  to  the  tongue  and  to  the  poesy  of  Italy !  Let 
«tt  those  who  bum  with  love  for  their  country  think  of  the  moment  when 
fiist  was  awakened  in  their  hearts  the  r^igion  of  patriotism,  when 
first  they  felt  their  cheek  glow  with  a  patriot's  indignation,  and  they 
will  call  to  mind  some  monumental  verse  of  Dante,  some  living  melody 
of  Petraich — ever  more  true  by  ^Eir,  and  more  impassioned,  when  he 
SBB^  of  the  land  *  che  copre  F  una  e  V  altro parente,'  than  when  he  quib- 
bles on  his  Laura  and  the  laurel.  Glory  to  the  poesy  of  Italy !  When 
sJl  was  still  and  dead,  when  we  snatched  the  arms  from  each  other's 
liands,  when  enetgy  and  courage  were  extinct,  her  voice  still  never 
fiailed;  nor  did  her  courage  ever  desert  her — her  the  vainly-derided 
gnanlian  of  a  destiny,  which  fortune  and  violence  may  defer,  but  cannot 
|ic«vent.  *  *  *  And  in  these  days,  when  we  are  compelled  to  own  the 
wretched  doubt,  whether  the  misfortunes  or  the  shame  of  Italy  be  the 
gnater,  who  can  point  to  any  act  that  has  better  served  our  country's 
cause  than  the  verses  of  Berchet,  of  Niccolini,  of  Leopardi,  of  Pellico  ? 
Oar  poets  hanre  done  that  which  to  the  vanquished  is  so  difficult  to  do. 
They  have  given  somewhat  of  dignity  to  our  nusfortunes — have  com- 
aianded  somewhat  of  respect  for  our  distress.  Europe,  which  had  looked 
on  with  a  mocking  smile  at  the  vain  supplications  of  the  commissioners 
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of  the  Italian  regency-«4it  tho  almost  Uoodlefis  diacomfitnie  of  the  Nea- 
politans and  Piedmontese — at  the  defeats  of  Nori  and  Rimini — at  the 
assassinations  of  Modena  and  Savoj— oould  not  read  wiihoat  tears  and 
indignation  the  story  of  the  hoirora  of  Spelberg." 

Have  we  quoted  sufficient  to  let  our  readers  understand  how 
far  the  *  Italian  Poems/  to  which  these  and  similar  pages  form  the 
preface,  aire  likely  to  be  palatable  to  the  ruling  powers  in  Italy? 
In  truth,  this  anonymous  preface-maker  knows  now  to  write; — 
knows  how  to  speaK  to  the  half-awakened  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  to  stir  up  in  them  that  spirit  of  which  the  successors  of  *  Caiar' 
and  '  Peter*  most  dread  the  revival.  The  passage  we  have  dted 
is  an  eloquent  one;  and  if  it  has  not  seemed  so  to  our  readers,  the 
&ult  must  be  held  to  lie  in  the  indifference  of  our  tranektion. 

The  writer  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  style 
and  manner  or  the  poems  which  he  is  introducing  to  the  public. 
The  patriotic  poetry  of  Italy,  he  says,  has  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  of  too  high,  serious,  and  severe  a  tone,  to  exercise  an  ex- 
tensive influence  on  the  masses.  Many  a  thrilling  cry  of  indig- 
nation, many  a  heart-stirring  call  to  resistance,  has  been  sounded 
by  the  patriot  muse,  in  tones  which  have  found  a  ready  echo  in 
the  breasts  of  the  high-souled  and  the  initiated.  But  a  poet  of  a 
more  popular  character,  who  should  speak  to  all  classes  and 
dispositions,  whose  verses  should  find  their  way  to  the  feel- 
ings and  the  memory  of  even  the  light-minded  and  the  careless, 
was  wanted.  And  it  was  from  *  the  smart  and  witty  Tuscany, 
the  gentle  nature  of  whose  people  permits  the  Austrian  eagle  to 
hide  his  blood-stained  talons  there,  under  the  grand-ducal  mantle 
— ^from  the  country  of  Bemi  and  of  the  Italian  comedy  that  the  po- 
pular poet  of  satire  and  pasquinade  was  to  come.'  He  goes  on  to 
characterise  the  poems  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  to  point  out 
their  especial  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  mtended. 
Their  lightness  and  witty  ease,  the  broadness  of  their  biting  satire, 
the  jesting  tone  in  which  their  scornful  irony  and  bitter  mockery 
are  couched,  were  aU  calculated  to  reiider  them  popular  with  the 
multitude.  The  quips,  and  puns,  and  ^ Jiorenimeriei  or  Floren- 
tine provincialisms,  in  which  they  aboimd,  all  tend  to  the  same 
end ;  and  have,  in  fact,  assisted  to  acquire  for  them  the  wide  popu- 
larity which  they  enjoy. 

But  the  editor  who  writes  this  preface,  is  most  anxious  to  an* 
swer  by  anticipation  an  objection  which  may  be  made  against 
treating  with  levity,  subjects  which,  to  every  good  Italian,  are 
and  ouffht  to  be  ever  serious  and  painful.  '  We,  too,*  says  he, 
*  shoula  deem  the  frivolity  impious,  which  could  find  a  subject 
for  laughter  in  the  woes  of  our  cotmtry.  And  could  we  for  an 
instant  suspect  that  these  verses,  with  which  we  are  no  further 
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oonoemed  than  as  giving  them  the  publicity  of  the  pi^ess,  were 
intended  to  invite  their  readers  to  that  irreverent  cynicism^  which, 
seeks  to  find  excuse  for  its  own  vileness  by  msdntaining  it  to  be 
general,  incurable,  and  inevitable;  did  we,  for  a  moment,  suppose 
this  to  be  the  case,  we  should  condemn  the  book  to  the  flsunes,  and 
the  poet  to  oblivion.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  smile  which  becomes 
well  enough  the  care-worn  countenance  of  him  who  thinks  deeply. 
Nor  does  the  ridiculous  always  take  its  rise  from  puerile  absur- 
dities and  frivolities;  but  ouen  has  its  source  in  the  profound 
sentiment  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.'  The  truth  of  this  it  is 
needles  to  impress,  especially  upon  the  English  reader.  The 
depth  and  force  of  ihe  mipression  which  such  writers  as  Dickens, 
Hood,  Jerroldf  &c.,  have  made  upon  the  public  mind,  are  testi- 
monies of  the  correctness  of  the  assertion. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  pass  on  to  the  poems,  whose  diaracter 
and  tone  we  have  been  showing  our  readers.  We  must,  if  possible, 
give  them  some  notion  of  the  manner  and  subjects  as  well  as  of 
the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  these  most  essentially  Italian 
satires  and  lampoons.  If  it  be  possible,  we  say,  for  the  attempt 
is  indeed  almost  a  Quixotic  one.  In  the  first  ^lace  they  are  not 
only  essentially  Italian,  but  essentially  Florentine,  aboimding  in 
local  allusions,  and  popular  expressions.  The  Jiorentinerie  with 
which  they  are  filled,  as  was  said  before,  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  understand  them  fully,  and  more  diffi- 
cult sdll  to  translate  them*  And  when  such  a  translation,  as  it 
is  possible  to  make,  has  been  accomplished,  the  English  reader 
win  probably  think  that  the  specimen  we  may  give  him  does 
not  bear  out  what  we  have  said  of  the  merits  and  importance  of 
the  work.  We  fear  that  he  will  be  disappointed.  But  he  must 
remember  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  understand  all  the  details 
of  Italian  life,  and  the  minutiae  of  Italian  contemporary  history, 
without  an  acquaintance  with  which  he  cannot  feel  the  pungency 
of  the  satire,  or  the  force  of  the  allusions. 

We  should  have  liked  to  attempt  a  translation  of  the  *  Inves^ 
titnre  of  a  Knight.'  But  it  is  far  too  long  for  our  pages.  It  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Florentines,  beinff  a  pasquinade  on  the 
unworthy  prostitution  of  the  old  orders  of  chivalry,  the  insignia 
of  which  have  in  all  the  Italian  states  been  showered  down  on 
the  creatures  of  the  court,  from  various  motives.  While  the  old 
families  are,  of  course,  indignant  at  the  vilification  of  their  ho- 
nours and  titles,  the  populace  naturally  regard  this  shoal  of  new 
fledged  knights  of  this,  that,  and  t'other  order,  with  aversion  and 
contempt,  deeming  justly  enough,  their  stars  and  ribbons  as  the 
rewards  of  tiieir  sevility  to  their  despot  rulers,  and  the  price  of  their 
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tieachexy  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.    Of  this  new  nobi- 
lity^  the  poet  tdls  i 


*<  Tanta  b  la  sua  vilta  che  non  ne  giova ; 
E  i  bottegai  di  titoli  lo  sanno  i 
Ma  tiran  via  percb^  eatu  ai  oova. 
Come  di  corte  nempir  \o  soanno, 
Che  Tuotan  cooti  tribokti  ?    Ah  come 
Le  forbici  menar  ae  manca  il  paano  ?" 
'*  So  utter  is  its  degradatioD  that  it  diseusts  us ;  and  the  title  brokers  (that 
is,  the  princes  and  their  courts)  are  wellaware  of  it.    But  they  go  on  with 
the  trade,  because  they  find  their  account  in  it.    How  fill  the  courUv  benches 
left  vacant  by  tlie  impoverished  nobles  ?    To  what  purpose  wield  the  shears, 
if  the  cloth  be  wanting  ?* 

The  poet  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  a  certain  grocer,  who, 
having  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  usury  and  roguery,  was  at 
length  to  be  a  knight  of  St  Stephen. — ^  Trovo  che  fece  anche  un 
tantin  la  spia; — the  poet  tells  us:* — *'  I  understand  that  he  did  a 
little  too  m  the  spy  line.'  The  ceremony  of  investiture  is  de- 
scribed. .Becero  (a  name  especially  belonging,  even  proverbially, 
at  Florence,  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  populace)  so  is  the  kni^at 
named,  is  at  the  altar.  The  clergy  and  courtiers  all  surroimd  him^ 
and,  with  much  rin^g  of  bells  and  sounding  of  organs,  hocua- 
pocus  him  into  a  knight.  Suddenly  the  scene  appears  to  him  to 
change.    On  the  altar  in  the  place  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin, — 

"  Una  figura 
Magra  e  di  aspetto  tisico  ghi  appanre ; 
In  mano  ha  la  cambial,  dalJa  cintura 
Di  roille  pegni  un  ordine  nendea : 
La  riconobbe  tosto  per  1'  Usura 
Dalla  pratica  grande  cne  n*  avea. 
Vide  prender  persona  i  candelieri 
E  diventar  di  scrocchi  un  assemblea  ; 
Parean  nobili  tutti  e  cavalieri, 
E  d'accordo  gridavano  al  &iitasma — 
'  Mamma,  Pisa  per  noi  diventa  Algeri.** 
"A  lean  and  gaunt  figure  appeared  to  Iiim.    In  her  hand  she  held  a  bill 
of  exchange;  and  from  her  waist  hung  a  chain  composed  of  a  thousand  im- 
pawned pledges.    Becero  forthwith  recognised  her  as  Usury,  from  the  loag 
acquaintance  he  had  had  with  her.    He  saw,  too,  tlie  caodeiabras  all  assume 
livmg  characters,  and  become  an  assembly  of  usurers.    Thej  appeared  to  be 
all  noble— all  knights  j  and  with  one  voice  they  cried  to  the  phantom,  *  Mo- 
ther, Pisa  has  become  our  Algiers.'  ** 

^  The  order  of  St.  Stephen  was  instituted  agsdnst  the  Algeriiie 
pirates.  And  the  last  line  of  our  quotation,  therefore,  impUes 
that  the  impoverished  Pisans  are  the  objects  of  their  warfare  to 
these  modem  knights  of  St.  Stephen,  as  Algiers  was  to  their  pre- 
decessors. 

Becero  is  frightened  out  of  his  wits;  strange  voices  sound 
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atoQnd  him.    Prison,  the  tribunal,  the  pillory,  the  gallejB  are 
sounded  in  his  ears.    He  fancies  hiniself  at  last  on  the  soaffold. 

''Sottovedea  la  folia 

A  lato  il  cappncino  ; 

Ftt  messo  a  capo  chino ; 

Udi  Bcattar  la  molla. 
Panregfai  a  qiiello  scatto 

SeDtirsi  nil  certo  crollo, 

Cb^  a]x6  la  mano  a  un  tmtto 

Per  attastarsi  il  collo. 

Ma  in  quel  puoto  una  mano  scettrata 

Oil  cald  sulfa  testa  ne&ria ; 

Alio  strano  prodigio  incantata 

^  La  Mannaja  rimase  per  aria. 
ViYa,  yiva  ^dava  il  buglione, 

La  giustizia  del  nostro  Solone, 

Che  protegge  chi  mba  e  chi  gabba : 

Muoja  Cristo,  si  sciolga  Barabbal" 
**  Beneath  him  he  saw  the  crowd,  beside  him  the  priest  His  head  was 
bent  upon  the  block ;  he  heard  the  spring  go  off*.  At  the  click  of  that  spring 
he  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  jerk  that  instantly  raised  his  hand  to  feel  his  neck. 
^t  at  that  moment  a  sceptred  hand  descended  on  his  sconndrel  head.  Be- 
witched by  the  strange  prodigy,  the  knife  of  the  guillotine  remained  suspended. 
'  Long  live  the  justice  of  our  Solon,'  cried  th.e  crowd  around,  '  that  protects 
the  robber  and  the  cheat.    Let  Christ  die,  and  let  Barabbas  be  released  V  * 

Then  the  phantasmagoria  change ;  all  around  the  church  he  sees 
the  members  of  the  old  but  beggared  nobility.  With  soiled  lace 
on  their  &ded  tawdry  uniforms,  some  of  the  epaulettes  of  which, 
as  Becero  well  remembers,  he  himself  held  in  pawn — ^with  ragged 
orders  hanging  from  thread-bare  button-holes — and  poverty- 
stricken  looKS,  they  are  still, 

'*  Gente,  che  incoocia  maledettamente 
Desser  di  came  come  tutti  siamo, 
£  vorebbe  per  padre  un  altro  Adamo." 
**  Folks  who  are  most  cunedly  angry  at  being  made  of  flesh,  as  we  all  are, 
and  who  would  fain  have  a  different  Adam  for  their  ancestor." 

These  all  burst  forth  into  a  storm  of  indignation  at  the  new 
kni^t,  and  the  elevation  of  a  horde  of  usurers  who  have  fattened 
on  weir  ruin,  and  risen  on  their  downfall.  The  last  bit  of  pro- 
perty still  remaining  to  several  of  the  ancient  families  is  tneir 
anc«tralpalace  in  Florence;  and  they  live  by  letting  this  chiefly 
to  the  English,  while  they  themselves  live  often  in  garrets. 
So  the  chorus  of  beg^sured  nobles  wind  up  their  song  of  la- 
mantation  and  indignation  by  saying  that,  if  the  heroes  that  are 
gone  have  any  fancy  to  haxmt  their  old  habitations^  inasmuch 
as  every  thing  is  let,  their  souls  must  seek  out  the  t^scxl  who  has 
the  keys. 

Qnoe  again  the  scene  changes  I  and  now  the  crowd  of  the  po- 
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pulaoe,  ^ho  had  known  Beoeto  as  one  of  tlieindelyeSi  thiong  the 
church,  and  have  their  fling  at  the  new  knight. 

SedalloMBadalo 


Di  questa  festa 
Non  ti  precipita 
La  chiesa  in  testa ; 

O  in  oggi  ha  credito 
Lo  sbarazziDo, 
O  Santo  Ste&no 
Tira  al  quattrino  I 

Ma  noi  che  fecimo 
Teco  il  mestiere, 
S'  ha  a  dir  lustrissimo  ? 
L'  avresti  a  avere  l** 


**  Eh  toma  Becero/' — (they  con- 
dude)— 
"  Toma  drogfaiere ; 
Leva  la  maschere 
Di  cavaliere. 
Se  schifo  ai  uobili 
Non  fa  lo  loja 
Di  certi  ciaccheri 
Scappati  al  boja ; 
Sc  i  preti  a  crederti 
Son  tanto  bovi. 
Con  cotest'  anima 
Che  ti  ritrovi ; 

*'  Come,  Becero,  turn  back  I  turn  grocer  again !  take  off  this  mask  of 
knightship !  If  the  filth  of  rogues  escaped  from  the  hangman  does  not  offend 
the  nobles  ;— if  the  priests  are  asses  enough  to  believe  you^  with  such  a  soul 
as  yours ;— if  the  church  does  not  fall  in  upon  your  head  from  the  scandal  of 
this  inauguration,  either  roguery  is  in  credit  now«a-days,  or  St.  Stephen  has 
taken  to  keeping  an  eye  on  the  pence  I  But  we,  who  drove  the  old  trade 
together  with  you — are  we  to  call  you '  your  excellency  Y — We  wish  you  may 
get  it  I" 

The  poem  concludes  thus: 

*'  Tacquero ;  e  gli  parea  che  ad  una  voce 

Ripigliasser  le  pente  ivi  affolate : 

<  Se  diedl  forca  ti  salvo  la  croce, 

Non  ti  potrti  salvar  dalle  pisciate.' 

Quindi  ogni  larva  se  ne  ando  veloce ; 

Fin!  la  ceremonia  e  le  cantate, 

£  su  in  ciel  Santo  Stefano  si  lagna 

Di  videre  un  pirata  in  cappamagna.** 
*'  They  ceased ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  multitude  assembled 
there  with  one  voice  returned  to  this  burden  of  their  strain^'  If  the  cross 
of  your  order  has  saved  you  from  the  gallows,  it  cannot  save  you  from  in- 
famy.' Then  each  phantom  swiftly  vanished ;  the  ceremony  and  the  singing 
was  over ;  and  above  in  heaven  St,  Stephen  bewailed  himself  to  see  a  pirate 
in  the  mantle  of  his  order.** 

So  much  for  Sir  Becero !  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  difficult  for 
a  Florentine  to  point  out  the  identical  worthy  who  furnished  the 
poet  with  the  onginal  of  the  newly-made  kmght.  At  all  events 
it  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  niunbers  to  whom  the  satire  is 
equally  applicable. 

If  our  hmits  would  permit  us,  we  might  possibly  aflford  the 
reader  some  amusement  by  going  throu^  several  of  the  other 
poems;  but  our  space  is  wanmg ;  and  as  we  wish  to  reserve  a 
page  for  an  attempt  at  a  poetical  translation  of  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicating  the  titles 
and  subjects  of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  others. 

The  death  of  Francis  the  First  gives  occasion  to  some  most 
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powerfully  severe  lines ;  and  the  coronation  of  Ferdinand  the  First 
]fl  commemorated  in  one  of  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
audacious,  poems  in  the  volume.  All  the  potentates  of  Italy  are 
represent^  as  doing  hcmnage  to  the  new  emperor,  and  are  each 
briefly  but  significantly  characterised.    First  comes — 

<*  II  Savojardo  dai  rimorsi  giallo. 
Si  cbepurgb  di  gloria  ud  breve  fallo 
Al  Trocadero.* 

This  allusion  to  the  early  career  of  the  Sardinian  monarch,  yellow 
with  remorse,  will  need  no  explanation  to  thpse  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  unhappy  nistory  of  the  Carbonaro  attempts 
to  liberate  Italy. 

Next  comes — 

^  n  Lazzarone  Paladino  infenno.*' 

''  The  feeble  Lazzarone  ELing  of  Naples." 

Next— 

*^  II  Toscano  Morfeo  vien  lexnme, 
Di  papavero  cinto  e  di  lattuga, 
Che,  per  la  smania  de  eternarsi^  asciuga 
Tasche  e  Maremme." 
«  The  '  Tuscan  Morpheus/  with  his  girdle  of  poppies  and  lettuce,  who,  in 
the  hope  of  immortalising  himself,  drains  marshes— and  pockets," 

Is  certainly,  let  our  poet  say  what  he  will,  the  best  of  the  bunch. 
The  title  here  given  mm  describes  his  manner  accurately  enough; 
and  as  for  his  draining  pockets,  as  well  as  marshes, — although  it 
may  be  true  that  the  Tuscans  are  more  taxed  than  they  might  be, 
they  are  infinitely  better  off  in  this  respect  than  their  priest- 
governed  neighbours,  and  no  one  can  deny  high  praise  to  the 
grand-duke  for  his  persevering  attempts  to  amehorate  the  state 
of  the  Maremma. 

Next  comes  she  of  Parma,  described  as  *  sfacdatamente  degra- 
d!ate,'— 'barefacedly  degraded.' 

Then— 

"  Fra  si  grave  corteo  gajo  si  mesce 
Di  Lucca  il  protestante  Don  Gioyanni^ 
Che  non  ^  nella  lista  de  turanni 
Came  n6  peace." 
''  Among  the  grave  assembly  jauntily  shows  himself  the  Protestant  Don 
Gio^nni,of  Lucca,  who,  in  the  list  of  tyrants,  is  neither  flesh  nor  fish." 

This  whimacal  union  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca's  supposed  Protestant 
opinions,  and  his  known  gallantries,  describes  him  too,  accurately 
enough. 

Then  *  the  Modenese  buffoon,  ever  planning  scaffolds  and  guil- 
lotines,' closes  the  procearion.    Does  the  reader  wonder  that  this 
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little  volume  is  prohibitessimo  9  Does  it  not  rather  give  a  comfort- 
able assurance  of  the  world's  progress,  even  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  that  the  author  remains  with  his  head  on  his  shoulders, 
and  breathing  the  free  air  of  his  native  country? 

A  poem  entitled  *  Apologia  del  giuoco  del  lotto,  *  '  An  Apology 
for  the  Lottery,'  contains  a  well-meant  ironical  satire  on  the  go- 
vernment for  encouraging  this  most  demoralising  practice;  thus 
trading  in,  and  making  a  very  large  profit  of,  the  debas^ent, 
ruin,  and  demoralisation  of  their  people.  The  state  lotteries, 
drawn  weekly  throughout  Italy,  are  established  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances most  calculated  to  make  them  infinitely  pemicioius 
to  the  country;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  govern- 
ment, that  would  wish  for  an  instant  to  impose  itself  on  the  world 
as  'paternal,'  can  lend  itself  to  such  an  abomination. 

Ijbe  congress  at  Pisa,  the  first  of  the  Italian  meetings  cm  the 

Elan  of  the  British  Association,  is  the  subject  of  a  spirited  and 
umorous  poem,  in  which  one  of  the  despots  of  Italy  attacks  the 
grand-duke  for  not  knowing  his  trade  of  monarch,  in  permitting 
such  an  assembly. 

K  the  grand-auke  gets  a  passing  word  of  praise  by  implication 
in  the  last-mentioned  verses,  he  comes  in  for  a  full  share  of  ridi- 
cule a  few  pages  further  on,  in  those  entitled  •  JB  Re  TramceUo^ 
'  King  Log.'  The  nature  of  the  satire  and  of  the  qualities  attri- 
buted in  it  to  the  '  Tuscan  Morpheus,'  may  be  divined  from  the 
title. 

Some  lines  entitled  '  On  Lamartine's  calling  Italy — '  the  land 
of  the  dead,* '  are  very  fine — ^really  poetry  of  a  high  order.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  concludmg  lines.  After  several 
stanzas  of  most  bitter  and  mordant  irony,  he  breaks  out—* 

"  Cadaveri,  alle  corte 

Lasciamoli  cantare ; 

£  vediam  questa  morte 

Dov'  andera  a  cascare. 

Tra  i  salmi  dell*  uffizio 

C'fe  anco  il  diet  ira; — 

Oh  che  I  non  ha  da  venire 

II  giorno  del  giustizio?* 
'* Brother  corpses!  let  us  leave  them  to  sing  at  the  courts  of  kiop  ;  and 
let  us  wait  to  see  on  whom  this  death  shall  fall.    Among  the  psalms  of  the 
ritual  there  is  also  that  of  the  '  dies  trce'^-day  of  wrath  !    Ay !  and  is  there 
Dot  also  a  day  of  judgment  to  come  T* 

One  cannot  read  such  lines,  and  know,  moreover,  that  they  find 
an  echo  in  a  thousand  hearts,  without  feelit^  that  the  tenure  of 
Italy's  rulers  is  a  precarious  one.  There  is  danger  in  the  men 
who  write  and  feel  such  lines  as  those  we  have  quoted. 


Tin  CbranMe  afiha  JBoqL* 
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We  now  oome  to— 

**i^  crokaca  lysLLO  mrALin. 
**  lo  Don  80D  della  solita  vaccbetta, 

Ke  soDo  uno  stival  da  contadino ; 
£  se  p^o  tagtialo  con  1'  accetta, 

Chi  lavoro  non  era  un  ciabattino ; 
Mi  fece  a  doppia  siiola*  e  alia  scudiera 
B  per  servrr  da  boeco  e  da  rivieitu 


**  DeUa  CQScia  giii  gii^  siiio  al  (allone 
Senipreair  umi&  stosenza  marcire: 
Son  buooo  a  caccia,  e  per  menar  di 
sprone, 
£  moltt  ciucchi  ?e  lo  posson  dire^ 
Latocato  di  aolida  impunCnra 
Ho  r  orlo  in  cima  e  in  mezzo  la 
tura. 


kCOS- 


*  Ma  r  infilzarmi  non  h  poi  si  &cUe, 
H^  portanni  potrebbe  ogni  arfa- 
satto: 
Anzi  afiatico  e  storpio  un  piede  gra- 
cilc, 
£  alia  gambadei  piik  son  dnadatto : 
Portanni  molto  non  pot^  nessuno ; 
M'  hanno  sempre  portato  un  po  per 
uno. 

**  Jo  qui  non  vi  faro  la  litania 
Di  quei  che  fur  di  me  desiderosi. 

Ma  cos^  qua  e  la  per  bizzarria 
Ne  citero  toltanto  i  pin  &inofti, 

Narrando  come  fiti  messo  a  aoqqna* 
dro 

£  poi  come  passai  di  ladro  in  ladro. 

"  Tank  cosa  incredibile :  una  volta 
Non  so  come,  da  me  presi  il  ga- 
loppo 
£  ooisi  tutto  il  mondo  a  briglia  sciolta : 
Ma  camminar  volendo  un  poco 
Uoppo 
V  equilibrio  perdei  del  proprio  peso, 
E  in  terra  mi  trovai  lungo  a  disteso. 

"  Aliora  ci  succese  parapigUa : 
£  gend  d'  ogni  risma,  e  d'  ogni  conio 

PioYCvan  da  lontan  le  miUe  miglia 
Per  consigtio  d'  un  Prete  e  del  De- 
mooiow 


*<THE  CHBONICLB  OV  THB   BOOT. 

"  I  was  not  made  of  common  calf. 

Nor  ever  meant  for  country  loon ; 
If  with  an  axe  I  seem  cut  out. 
The  workman  was   no    cobbling 
clown ; 
A  good  jack<>boot  with  double  sole  he 

made, 
To  roam  the  woods,  or  through  the 
rivers  wade. 

*'  Down  from  the  thigh  unto  the  heel 

I'm  ever  wet,*  and  stand  it  well ; 

Good  for  the  chase  or  spurring  hard. 

As  many  jackasses  can  tell. 
Sewn  strong  with  solid  stitching,  you 

must  know. 
At  top  a  kenif  all  down  a  team  I 
'  showf 

"  But  then,  to  don  I'm  rather  bard  ; 

Unfit  for  wear  of  hucksters  small, 
I  tire  and  gall  a  feeble  foot. 

And  most  men's  legs  don't  fit  at  all. 
To  wear  me  long  has  been  the  lot  of 

none; 
A  little  while  has  satisfied  each  one. 


"  ril  give  vou  here  no  catalogue 

or  all  wlio  wish'd  to  try  their  foot ; 
But  here  and  there,  merely  for  fun, 

The  most  illustrious  rii  quote. 
How  torn  and  maim*d  I've  been,  1*11 

tell  in  brief. 
And  then  how  passed   along   from 
thief. 

"  'Twill  seem  incredible ;  but  once 

I  set  off  at  a  gallop  round, 
And  traversed  all  the  world  full  speed ; 
But  runnins  over  too  much  ground, 
I  lost  my  balance,  and  I  fell  down 

smack 
By  my  own  weight,  full-length  upon 
my  back* 

'''nien  was  a  rumpus  and  a  row;     ^ 
Men  of  all  nations,  greatest,  least, 

Poui^ddown  some  thousand  thousand 
miles, 
Led  by  the  Devil  and  a  priest : 


*  fhe  peninsQla  from  Italy. 


t  The  Alps  and  Apennines. 
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Beeent  Italian  PoHtieal  Poems. 


Chi  mi  prese  alle  gamma,  e  chi  alia 

fiocca 
Gridaudosi  fra  lor — bazza  a  cln  tocca. 


"Voile    un    Pretc  a  dispetto  della 

Fede 

Calzarmi  coU'  ajuto  o  da  se  solo : 
Poi  sent!  che  non  fui  fatto  al  suo 
piede; 

£  allora  qua  e  1^  mi  dette  a  nolo  : 
Ora  alle  mani  del  primo  occupante 
Mi  lascia,  e  per  lo  piii  fa  da  tirante. 

'\Facea  col  prete  a  picca,  e  le  cal- 
cagna 
Volea  piantaryi  un  bravazzon  te- 
desco, 
Ma  piii  volte  scappare  in  Allemagna 

Lo  vidi  sul  caval  di  San  Francesco : 
In  seguito  tomo,  ci  si  e  spedato, 
Ma  tutto  fino  a  qui  non  mi  ba  infi- 
lato. 

**  Per  un  secolo  e  p\\i  rimasto  vuoto 
Calzai  la  gamba  a  un  semplice  mer- 
cante, 

Mi  riunse  costui,  me  tenne  in  moto> 
£  seco  mi  porto  sino  in  Levante; 

Ruvido,  si;— ma  non  mancava  un  etie, 

£  di  chiodi  ferrato  e  di  buUette. 


"II  mercantearrichi;  crede  decoro 
11  darmi  un  p6  di  garba  e  d'  appa- 
renza; 

£bbi  lo  spone,  ebbi  la  nappa  d'  oro, 
Ma  intanto  scapitai  di  consistenza; 

£  gira  gira,  vedo  in  conclusione 

Che  le  prime  buUette  eran  pii^  buone. 

"  In  me  non  si  vedea  grinza  nh  spaoco, 
Quando  giii  di  Ponente  un  birri- 
chino 
Da  una  galera  mi  saltd  sul  tacco, 
£  81  pro?d  a  fiocare  anche  un  zam- 
pino , 
Ma  largo  largo  non  ci  stette  mai; 
Anzi  un  giorao  a  Palermo  lo  strop- 
piai. 


Some  caught  the  leg,  some  held  the 

tassell'd  tie ; 
And  '  touch  and  take*  was  on  all  sides 

the  ciy. 

"  A  priesty  regardless  of  the  fiath, 
Help'd  or  unbelp'd  would  pat  me 
on, 
Then  found  I  did  not  fit  his  foot. 

So  let  me  out  to  any  one ; 
And  thus  at  last  in  the  first  comer's 

hands 
He  leaves  me,  and  for  boot-hook  only 
stands. 

"  A  German  braggart  with  the  priest 
Play*d  pikes  to  put  his  heel  in  me; 
But  homewaids  on  St.  Francis  nag* 
Full  many  a  time  I've  seen  him 
flee. 
Again  he  hither  came;  but  sore  of 

foot; 
Nor  has  he  ever  yet  quite  donn'd  the 
Boot. 

"  Unworn  for  one  whole  age  or  more, 
Then   puU'd  on    by  a   merchant 

plain. 
He  greased  me  fresh,  and  made  me 

trot 
To  the  Levant  and  back  again. 
Unpolish'd,  true ;  -but  not  one  jot  I 

&il'd. 
With  rare  food  hobs  and  sparables 

well  naiFd. 

"The  merchant  throve  ;  then  thought 
it  right 
To  polish  up  and  smarten  me; 
I  wore  the  spur,  the  fleece  of  gold;— 

But  lost  my  old  consistency. 
Change  followed  chan|pe^  that  now  I 

plainly  see. 
That  my  first  nails  were  fiur  the  best 
for  me. 

"  I  had  nor  rip  nor  wrinkle  then ; 

When  from  the  west  a  pilfering  oaf 
Jump*d  from  his  gallev  on  my  heel 

Tried  even  to  insert  his  hoo£ 
But  comfbrtaUy  there  fae  oould  not 

stay; 
And  at  Pakrmof  km  I  iamed  one 
day. 


A  pioverUal  ezpzeisimi,  signifying  barefbot. 


f  Sicilian  Yesfen. 


'  The  Chromck  cf  the  Boot: 
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*'  Fni  e^i  altri  dilettanti  oltmnontani 
Per  iofilarmi  ud  oerto  Re  dt  Pioche 

Ci  si  mise  coi  piedi  e  con  le  mani ; 
Ma  poi  rimase  It  come  Berlicche, 

Quando  tm  Cappon  ^loso  del  poUajo 

Gli  iiiiiiaeci5  di  fare  il  campanajo. 


"  Da  bottera,  a  compir  la  mia  rovina, 
Scappb  tuori  in  quel  tempo  o  giii 
di  1), 

Un  certo  professor  di  medlcina ; 
Che  per  camparmi   suUa   buccia 

Una  tela  di  cabale  e  di  iDganoi* 
Che  fu  tessuta  poi  per  trecentanni. 

*•  Mi  lioci^ ;  mi  oopr)  di  ba^ttelle, 
E  a  forza  d*  ammolienti  e  d'  im- 
postura, 

Tanto  raspiV,  che  mi  cavb  la  pelle; 
E  ehi  dopo  di  lui  mi  prese  in  cura 

Mi  conci5  tuttavia  colla  recetta 

Di  quella  scuola  iniqua  e  maledetta. 

**  Ballottato  cosi  di  maoo  in  maoo. 
Da  una  fiua  d'  arpie  preso  di  mira, 

£t»bi  a  soffirire  on  Gallo  e  un  Catalano, 
Che  St  misero  a  fare  a  tira  tinu 

Fa  Don  Chisctotte  alfine  il  fortunato. 

Ma  gli  rimasi  rotto  e  sbertuodato. 


"  Chi  mi  ha  veduto  in  piede  a  lui  mi 
dice, 
Che  lo  Spagnuolo  mi  port6  malis- 
simo; 
M*  inzafard^  di  morchia  e  di  vemice ; 
ChiarisBimo  foi  detto  ed  Illustris- 
simo. 
Mb  di  sotteodii  adoperd  la  lima« 
£  mi  lascio  piii  sbriodoli  di  prima. 

**  Da  quel  memento  ognuno  in  santa 


La  lesina  menando  e  la  tenaglia, 
Cbicat  detla  pMieUa  neila  brace ; 
Birri,  Baront  e  simile  caoagliay 


"  'MongBt  ultramontane  amateurs 

A  certain  King  of  Spades  essay 'd, 
With  feet  and  hands  to  put  me  on  ; 

But  like  Berlicclie*  there  he  stayed, 
When  jealous  of  the  roost  a  Caponf 

crowing, 
Just  threateu'd  him  to  set  the  bells 
a-going. 

"  My  ruin  to  complete  just  then, 

Or  maybe  later,  an  M.D.4: 
Leaving  his  drugs  and  shop,  rushed 
forth; 
Upon  my  upper  leathers  he 
To  help  my  case  devised  intrigues 

and  lies. 
Whose  web  was  woven  for  three  cen- 
turies. 

"  He  polished  Jim-crack*d  me  all  o'er, 
And  with  emollients,  glosses  rare, 

He  rubb'd  me  till  I  lost  my  skm  ; 
And  he  who  had  me  next  in  care 

Still  doctor'd  me  according  to  the  rule 

Of  that  iniquitotis  and  cursed  school. 

<*Thu8   losB*d  about  from  hand  to 

hand, 
I  every  harpy's  mark  became. 
Both  Frank  and  Spaniard  I  endured. 
Who  pla/d  the  *  Devil  and  Baker's* 

game. 
Don  Quixotte  proved  at  length  the 

lucky  wight ; 
But  rent  and  ridiculed  he  held  me 

tight. 

**  Who  saw  me  on  the  Spaniard's  foot, 

Say  that  I  sat  'maStsimo' 
Tho'  greased  and  varhisb-daub'd,  and 
styled, 
*  Ciarissimo* — *  lUusiritsimo.* 
But  on  the  sly  he  used  the  file  so  sore, 
That  I  was  lefl  more  ragged  than 
before. 

"Thenceforth  each  one  at  his  own 
will 
Using  the  pincers  and  the  awl 
From  frymff-pan  to  fire  I  fell. 
Rogues,  Bullies,  Barons,  great  and 
small, 


*  Bolioehe.  A  ootesque  character  of  Italian  fiuocbirho  stands  open-mouthed 
snd  looks  like  a  IboL 

t  The  aSodon  is  to  the  flimoiu  scene  between  Fierra  Capponi  and  Charies 
the  £i£^th.  t  The  fitedud. 


Recent  Italian  PoUical  Poems. 


Me  fecero  angberie  de  noova  idea, 
'  £t  diviserunt  vestimenta  mea.' 

'*  Cosi  passando  da  una  ad  altra  zampa 
Di  animalacci  zotici  et  svezaati, 

Venne  a  mancare  in  me  la  Tecchia 
stainpa 
Di  quai  piedi  diritti  e  ben  piantati, 

Coi  quali  senza  andar  nai  di  traveno 

II  gran  giro  compii  dell'  Uni?eno. 

"  Oh  povero  stivalel  ora  confesso 
Cbe  mi  ba  gabbato  questa    falsa 
idea; 
Quando  era  tempo  d*  andar  da   me 
stesso 
Colle  gambe  degli  altri  andar  volea; 
Ed  oltre  a  cio  la  smania  inopporttina, 
Di  mutar  piede  per  mutar  fortuna. 

*'Lo  dico,  e  me  ne  dolgo;  e  non- 
dimeno 
Mi  Bento  cos!  tutto  in  isconquasso ; 
Mi   par  cbe  soUo  mi  tremi  il  ter- 
rene 
Se  mi  provo  ogni  tanto  a  fare  un 
passo; 
Cbe  a  f  orza  di  lascianni  malmenare 
Ho  persaTabitudine  di  andare. 

"Ma  il   piik  gran  male  me  lo  ban 
fatto  i  preti, 
Gentaccia   avara  e   senza  discre- 
zione; 
£  I'ho  con  certi  gntlli  di  poeti, 

Cb'  oggi  si  sono  dati  al  bNacbettone. 
Non  c*e  Cristo  cbe   tenga;  i  De- 
cretal! 
Vietano  ai  preti  di  portar  8ti?ali. 

'£    intanto  eocomi  qui  roso   e  ne- 
gletto, 
Branciato  da  tutti  e  tutto  mota ; 
£  qualcbe  gamba  da  gran  tempo  as- 
petto 
Cbe  mi  \en  di  grinza  e  cbe  mi 
scuota; 
Non  Tedesca,  s'  intende,  nh  Francese, 
Ma  una  gamba  vorrei  del  mio  paese. 


To  torture  me  bad  eacb  a  new  idea, 
*  £t  diviserunt  vestimenta  mea.' 

<*  Tbus  shuffled  on  from  hoof  to  hoof 
Of  each  untutor'd  downish  brute, 

Pve  come  to  lose  the  olden  print 
Of  that  upright,  well-planted  foot, 

On  whicb,  witlroat  one  siogle  crooked 
tread. 

The  circuit  of  the  Universe  I  made. 


"  Oh !  wretched  boot!  I  must  coofee 

One  foolish  plan  has  me  undone; 
Of  walking  with  another's  legs 

When  it  was  time  to  use  my  own ; 
And  more  than  this,  the  madness 

most  unmeet. 
Of  hoping  change  of  luck  from  change 
of  feet. 

**  Witli  tears  Isay  it  ;for  I  feel 

M vself  all  shattered  and  awry ;] 
Earth  seems  to  shake  beneath  my 
tread 
If  but  one  single  step  I  try. 
By  dint  of  letting  bad  guides  lead 

me  so, 
Fve  lost  the   babit  and  the  power 
to  go. 

"But  my  worst  foes  have  been  the 
priests, 
Unconscionable  grasping  noe  I 
rd  have  at  certain  poets  too* 
Who  count  their  beadHmll  now-a- 
days, 
Christ  goes  for  nothing ;  the  Decretil 

puts 
A  veto  'gainst  the  priestliood  wearing 

"  Torn  and  neglected  now  I  lie. 

And  paw'd  by  every  dirty  hand. 
Long  have  I  waited  for  some  leg 
To  fill    my  wrinkles,   make  me 
stand  ; 
No  German  leg  or  Frendimani's  be  it 

known. 
But  one  witbin  n^  native  oountry 
grown. 


*  The  recently  renewed  Cath<dic  tendendes  in  Franee  and  Qennaoy,  have 
shown  themselves  also  inltalyin  the  creation  of  a  scboolof  literatore.  Manzooi, 
andperhaps  Silvio  Fdlico,  &c.,  are  the  poets  beUmgbig  to  the  dass  here  al- 


Sere^ 

Che  86  non  mi  feceva  il  vagabondo. 
In  me  poetavaotar  di  possedere 

II  piu  forte  sthral  del  mappanondo. 
Ah!   uaa  nenita   ia   qudle   cone 

sUasnbe 
A  loezza  atrada  git  geld  le  gambe. 


'  The  Chromde  of  ike  Boot: 
d'an  certo 
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**  RiffiittoallonL  in  sulle  vecchie  forme, 
£  riportato  alio  loorticatojor 

Se  ftii  dl  peso  e  di  valore  enorme. 
Mi  restaa  malapeoa  U  priroo  cnojo ; 

K  per  topparmi  i  bucfai  niiovi  e  vecebi» 

Ci  vuol    altro  die  apago  e  piantar 
stecchi. 


**  La  spcsa  e  forte»  e  lunga  ^  la  fo- 
tica. 


Ril 


piano 
Ringambalar  la  polpa  ed  il  tomajo : — 
Ma  per  piet^  bndate  al  calzolajo ! 


*'ScaTizzolate  all'  ultimo  se  c*  ^ 
Un  uomo  pur  che  sia,  fuorcb^  pol- 
trone: 

£  se  quando  a  oostui  mi  trovo  in  pi^ 
Si  ngiirasse  qualche  buon  padrone 

Pi  far  con  meco  il  soHto  mestiere, 

Lo  prenderemo  a  calci  nel  sedere.** 


**  A  certain  great  man'a  once  I  tried, 
Wlio,  bad  he  not  gone  atroUiug 
forth, 
Might  well  have  boasted  he    pos- 
sessed 
In  me  the  strongest  boot  on  earth. 
But    snowstorms,  on    his    crooked 

course  one  day. 
Froze  both  his  legs  just  as  be  got  half 


**  Refitted  on  tlie  ancient  last 

And  subject  to  the  knife  again, 
Tho*    once   of  mighty  worth    and 
weight. 
My  undei^kathers  scarce  remain  ; 
And  as  for  patching  holes  both  new 

and  old. 
It  is  not  thread  nor  pegs  will  make 
them  hold. 

"The  cost  is  dear,  the  labour  long  ; 
You    must   patch  over   piece  by 
piece; 

Brush  oflT  the  dirt  in  ancient  iqode, 
Drive  nails  and  brads;    then  by 
decrees 

Tlie  calf  and  upper-leathers  all  re- 
make : — 

But  to  the  cobbler  go,  for  Heaven's 
sake! 

**  Find  me  but  out  some  man ;  he'll 

do. 
If  only  not  a  coward  ;  when 
I  find  myself  upon  his  foot. 
Should  some  kind  sir,  like  former 

men. 
Presume  with  me  in  the  old  way  to 

treat, 
We*ll  give    him  a  sound    kick  on 

honour's  seat* 

Our  readers  may  from  this  specimen  form  some  idea  of  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  these  prohibited  rhymes  ;  and  those  among  them, 
who  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tuscan  character,  will  feel  at  once  how  well 
^Eilculated  to  become  extensively  poptilar,  and  even  influential,  a 
volume  treating  such  subjects,  in  such  a  manner,  must  be. 

If  space  permitted  we  would  gladly  add  a  translation  of  another 
poem,  entitled  *  11  Preterito  piu  che  perfetto  del  verho  '  Pensare^ 
conjuffoio  da  un  cimeo!  '  The  Preterpluperfect  of  the  Verb  *  to 
think/  conjugated  by  a  Citizen/  The  nature  and  aim  of  its  satire 
poiay  be  pretty  well  guessed  from  its  title*    It  is  ftn  ironical  pane* 
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gyiic  of  the  ^good  old  times,'  when  the  rule  wa8  '  nikil  de  Prinr 
ape,  parum  tie  Deo,*  &c.  &c.,  and  is  full  of  genuine  humour. 

No  people  more  vividly  feel  the  foroe  of  fiatiie  than  the  Italians 
generally,  and  more  especially  the  Tuscaiifl.  No  peo^  ave  more 
alive  to  the  ridiculous,  or  more  habitually  wont  to  mingle  inA 
and  vent  in  ridicule  the  deeper  and  more  bitter  feelings  of  hate 
and  indignation.  The  sharp-witted  Tuscan,  of  every  class  of 
society,  loves,  as  the  Roman  m  the  days  of  Horace,  *  naso  suspen- 
dere  adunco' — whatever  strikes  him  as  hateful  or  absurd.  Nor 
are  those  passages,  scattered  throughout  these  poems,  in  which  the 
poet  alludes  to  the  degradation  of  the  Italiuis  themselves,  and 
their  own  share  in  the  3iame  of  being  as  they  are,  a^  all  likely  to 
injure  the  author  or  his  book  in  the  estimation  of  his  countiymen. 
In  France  it  might  do  so.  In  America  an  author,  who  expressed 
his  thoughts  of  his  nation  as  freely,  would  be  in  danger  of  his  life. 
But  in  Italy,  not  only  is  there  an  increasing  feeling  of  the  truth 
of  such  reflections,  but  there  is  a  rankling  and  bitter  spirit,  all  the 
more  violently  active  internally,  from  the  forcible  suppression  of 
all  outward  manifestation  of  it,  which  now  pervades  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  Italian  pubhc,  and  which  takes  a  morbid  pleasure 
iji  stinging  itself  into  rage  against  the  coming  of  that  *dties  irwy 
to  which  uie  poet  alludes  in  one  of  the  passages  we  have  quoted. 

To  that  day  every  Italian  who  has  worth  to  care  for  his  country, 
or  sense  to  comprehend  its  present  position,  is  looking  forward 
with  religious  nope  and  confidence.  And  the  number  of  such 
Italians  is  far  greater  than  English  travellers^  who  spend  a  season 
or  two  in  the  country,  and  see  only  the  very  topmost  superfioes  of 
its  society,  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  number  of  such  is  great;  and 
it  is  increasing.  For  in  truth  Italy  is  not  dead  ;  it  is  not  a  *  terra 
deimorti ;'  though  it  has  been  long  but  too  much  like  one.  The 
writer  of  the  pre&ce  to  the  volume  before  us,  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  speaks  no  more  than  the  truth  when  he  sajrs  *  there 
is  no  symptom  which  announces  the  death  of  this  people.  Their 
right  arms  nerve  themselves  for  labour  ;  industry  struggles  vigor- 
ously amid  the  labyrinth  of  twelve  Unes  of  fiscal  barriers.  Thought 
subtilises  itself,  and  oozes  forth  through  the  capillary  tubes  of  the 
censorship.  On  all  sides  a  fresh  and  vigorous  vegetation  spreads 
itself  beneath  the  influence  of  this  Ufe-engendering  air,  reclothes 
the  ancient  as  well  as  more  recent  ruins^  and  adheres  even  to  the 
black  walls  of  the  prison  house.' 

All  this  is  true.  Signs  of  Ufe,  of  improvement,  and  of  bo]>e, 
are  viable  on  all  sides  ;  and  every  well-wisher  of  humanity,  every 
friend  to  his  species,  every  advocate  of  progress  and  civilisatioii, 
must  witness  tne  advance  which  Italy  has  made,  and  the  gradual 
improvement  which  is  daily  manifested  by  her,  with  the  highest 
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eatii&ctioa  and  Bympathimng  joy.  Every  good  man  will  look 
alike  with  ccmtemptaouB  pity  and  avexsioa  on  the  weakling  tyrantfi, 
who  are  Btaiving  to  an?est  the  onward  march  of  homanity,  and 
will  watch  the  struggle  agsdnst  the  oppreesor  with  the  most 
anzioiis  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  oppressed.  But  there  is 
another  view  of  the  subjeot,  which  ihe  philosophic  observer  of 
human  affidxs  cannot  lose  sight  of,  and  which  it  would  well  behove 
the  leading  minds  of  ^  Young  Italy'  to  keep  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  her  people. 

*  Quisque  suse  fortunse  faber/  is  as  true  of  national  as  of  indivi* 
dual  existences.  The  anplicatioa  of  this  severe  truth  to  the  un* 
fortunate  may  seem  harsh;  but  it  is  salutary,  and — what  is  more 
— ^it  is  the  truth.  That  which  a  nation  u — ^that  in  eveiy  case  is 
what  it  has  deserved  to  be; — or  rather,  to  speak  morephilosophi- 
cally,  is  what  it  has  been  possible  for  it  to  be.  Whatever  the 
national  fortune  has  been,  such  must  it  inevitably  have  been ; 
the  nation  being  in  itself  such  as  it  was.  And  not  only  so,  but, 
moroover,  whatever  the  fbrtimes  and  misfortunes  of  a  people  may 
have  been,  it  was  be$t  for  the  ultimate  interests  of  that  people  and 
ofhumanity,thatit  should  so  have  been.  Misfortunes  were  needful 
{biases  in  tli^processof  national  education ;  sufferings  were  inevitable 
conectora  and  purifiers  of  sins  and  weaknesses ; — even  degradation 
was  an  indi^>ensahle  stage  in  the  series  of  changes  which  were  to  ' 
lead  to  prosperity  and  greatness.  For  of  a  surety  we  do  believe 
that  this  world  is  ruled  and  governed  by  a  God,  and  in  no  wise 
by  a  Devil — as  those  needs  must  in  reason  maintain  who  deem 
that  evil,  ultimately  ending  in  evil,  falls  on  nations  from  causes 
notgenerated  withm  themselves. 

The  conviction  of  the  rightness,  fitness,  inevitable  necessity, 
and  ultimate  beneficence  of  this  God-government  of  the  universe 
will  not  be  shaken  in  the  mind  of  the  {>hilosophic  student  of  his- 
tory by  'die  difficulty  of  tracing  its  rationale  and  plan  in  many 
cases.  To  do  so  requires  frequently  a  longer  view  of  the  peo^e  s 
histoacy  than  die  human  eye  can  command  at  a  single  reach.  JSut 
with  r^ard  to  Italy  this  is  not  the  case.  Nor  is  any  long  course 
of  deduction  necessary  to  enable  us  to  trace  all  her  past  and  pre- 
sent Bofiferings  to  their  natural  and  necessary  causes  in  the  faults 
and  weaknesses  of  her  people.  It  is  in  vain  for  Italy  to  cry  out 
against  Europe  for  lookm^  unfeelingly  and  unconcernedly  at  her 
misery  and  mraIdom«  It  is  in  vain  to  sit  by  the  roadside  and  cry 
to  Hercules  for  help.  As  long  as  Italy  remains  tohat  she  is,  she 
micf/  remain  cw  she  is.  We  do  most  truly  believe,  and  most  fer- 
ymoSHj  hope,  that  she  is  ceasing  to  be  what  she  has  been;  and 
that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  she  will  cease  to  be  as  she  is.  But 
ibe  day  has  not  yet  come ;  and  Italy  has  yet  work  to  do  before  it  can 
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arrive.  Howsoever  small  a  number  of  righteous  men  may  avail  to 
save  the  city — ^that  requisite  number  must  unfaUingly  be  found. 
Italy  has  hi&erto  not  made  up  the  tale.  She  must  produce  more 
self-denial — more  superiority  to  the  little  jealousies*— more  enlight- 
ened isomprehension  of  her  position,  her  wants,  and  hopes — more 
unity  of  purpose — more  patience  and  sedulous  attention  to  the  slow 
and  gainful  toil  of  raising  the  moral  character  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  All  this  she  must  do,  and — ^let  it  not  be  doubted*— WILL 
do;  and  the  day  of  her  deliverance  will  arrive. 


Art.  X. — Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab  ;  containing  a  par^ 
ticular  Account  of  the  Government  and  Character  of  the  Sikhs, 
From  the  German  of  Baron  Chakles  IIuegel,  with  Notes  by 
Major  T.  B.  Jervis,  F.R.S.     London:  Petheram.     1845. 

When  the  elevated  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  monntains 
were  inhabited  by  the  blessed  race  that  succeeded  to  the  deities  of 
India,  there  was  found  in  the  north-western  bend  of  the  chain  a 
vast  lake.  Numerous  brooks  and  rivers  flowed  into  it;  tanpte?, 
and  palaces,  and  fanciful  habitations,  erected  by  divine  hands, 
ornamented  its  margin ;  here,  towered  a  stately  grove;  there,  a  pro* 
montory,  green  and  shady,  projected  its  rough  point  into  the 
flood,  while  at  short  intervals  rustic  villages  of  infinitely  pictu* 
resque  aspect  flittered  brightly  along  the  strand.  Every  morning', 
as  the  day  broke,  animals  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  from  the  castle- 
bearing  bulk  of  the  elephant  down  to  the  slender  mountain  goat, 
might  be  seen  slaking  their  thirst  on  its  shore  strewed  with  peb- 
bles, or  waving  with  rustling  sedges.  The  inhabitants  led  a  lifb 
superior  to  that  of  mortak.  They  built  themselves  Hght  and  ele- 
gant barks,  in  which  they  sailed  over  the  waters,  traversing  the 
shadows  of  the  huge  mountains,  which  morning  and  evening  fell 
athwart  their  surface,  or  glancing  like  gigantic  swans  thiough  ti^e 
bright  sparkling  sunlight,  whicn  invested  its  central  expanaes. 
Tliere  was  among  them  no  idea  of  toil  as  yet.  Whatever  they 
wanted  the  bounteous  earth  gave.  Consequently,  they  knew  no 
strife,  but  dwelt  in  perfect  hannony  together,  fashiomng  blisBfiil 
songs,  or  inventing  those  many-oolouredlegends  whidi  afterwards 
descended  in  showers  on  the  plains,  and  flooded  the  docile  fimcies 
of  millions  of  men. 

What  gods  were  worshipped  in  those  ages  tradition  itself 
scarcely  knows.  Probably  Bhavani— the  Athor  of  the  Egyptians—— 
the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks — under  some  name  or  other  received 
the  devotions  of  those  happy  mountain  dwellers.  We  say  probably. 
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because  as  there  were  temples  there  must  have  been  gods,  and 
among  the  gods  of  the  infant  world  none  was  so  likely  to  be  wor* 
ehippra,  in  a  region  such  as  we  have  described,  as  the  great  mo- 
ther of  the  universe. 

In  process  of  time,  as  children  multiplied,  the  valleys  were  found 
too  narrow,  the  gardens  and  orchards  too  small,  the  fruit  trees  too 
few.  The  good  people  ^zed  upon  the  lake,  and  though  it  was 
very  pleasant,  thoueh  it  looked  at  times  like  a  mirror  of  gold  or 
silver  set  there  by  Heaven,  that  it  might  contemplate  in  it  the 
reflection  of  its  own  beauty,  they  began  secretly  to  vnsh  that  its 
dimensions  would  shrink,  and  that,  instead  of  those  dancing  waves, 
which  laughed  and  frolicked  idly  at  their  feet,  they  could  behold 
long  sweeps  of  orchards  in  blossom,  or  rich  green  meadows,  with 
srass  wavmg  like  those  very  billows  themselves  in  the  breeze. 
While  these  thoughts  fiUed  their  minds,  a  stranger  from  the  west 
appeared  amon^  them.  He  was  a  man  indefimtely  old,  like  the 
mountains,  or  the  clouds  that  floated  over  them.  Tune  had  trans- 
formed, but  not  subdued  him.  His  beard,  white  as  the  Hima- 
layan snow,  waved  magnificently  down  his  breast,  yet  his  cheeks 
weie  ruddy,  and  his  eyes  full  of  fire.  He  seemea  to  speak  all 
languages.  With  the  grave  elders  he  dealt  in  prudent  counsel, 
but  wiSi  children  he  frolicked  like  a  child.  By  day  he  passed 
from  villi^  to  village,  having  in  his  hand  a  stafl*,  which  he 
seemed  to  carry  more  for  show  than  for  service.  At  night  he 
retreated  into  the  woods,  or  wandered  to  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  ate  snow,  and  made  himself  a  covering  and  a 
pillow  of  it  till  morning. 

One  night,  all  the  iahabitants  roimd  the  lake  being  in 
their  beds,  a  sound  was  heard  such  as  man  never  heard  be- 
fore. It  filled  the  whole  region,  it  rose  above  the  crests  of 
the  mountains,  it  descended  into  the  depths  of  the  lake,  a 
quivering  motion  passed  through  the  ground,  the  floors  of  the 
habitations  heaved  and  trembled,  loud  voices  above  seemed  to 
hold  converse  with  louder  voices  beneath.  Then  came  one  inde- 
flciibable  burst,  one  loud  long  roar  passing  from  east  to  west, 
deafenin^^  almost  maddening,  those  who  listened  to  it.  All  the 
people  fell  on  their  faces,  where,  in  agitation  and  terror,  they  re- 
mamed  till  morning.  Tlien,  by  degrees,  as  the  gray  light  showed 
itself  at  every  window,  they  rose  from  their  posture  of  fear,  and 
opened  their  doors,  and  walked  forth  slowly  and  timidly,  not 
knowing  what  awful  sight  they  might  witness.  And  what  beheld 
ihej?  The  lake  was  gone,  and  a  vast,  unsightly  basin  of  mud  alone 
remained  to  mark  where  it  had  oncx5  been.*    In  wonder  they 

•  Similar  traditions  prevail  in  rarioua  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Aderbijan  we  find 
it  r^rodnoed  in  connexion  with  King  Solomon.  "  A  tradition  exists  that  this 
pttrt  of  the  country  was  formerly  a  lake,  and  that  Solomon  comnumded  two 
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looked  towards  the  moimtains,  and  tbere,  dilated  to  an  extraoidinazy 
stature,  stood  the  old  man  leaning  with  one  hand  on  his  staff,  and 
with  the  other  pointing  to  the  stupendous  rent  in  the  mountains 
through  which  the  water  had  escaped.  He  then  rose  into  the 
air,  assumed  the  form  of  a  cloud,  and  while  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  gazed  upwards  with  amazement,  floated  away  between 
twopeaks  of  the  mountains,  and  was  soon  lost  to  si^ht. 

The  yallej  thus  formed  is  Kashmir,  and  the  broad  bold  stream, 
which  still  pursues  the  track  of  the  old  man  towards  India,  is  the 
Jhjlum.  As  miffht  naturally  be  expected,  rarious  traditions  pre- 
vail respecting  the  event,  shadowra  forth  by  the  above  legend. 
Bemier,  when,  in  company  with  Aunmgz^b  and  Danekhmend 
Khan,  he  visited  the  valley,  was  told  that  its  great  benefactor  was 
a  Pir,  or  holy  man,  named  Kasheb.  By  &e  time  of  Greorge 
Forster,  tradition  had  changed  its  mind  upon  the  subject,  and 
attributed  the  marvellous  event  to  King  Solomon,*  pointing,  by  way 
of  proof,  to  the  Takht-i-Suliman,  or  tlm)ne  <^  Suliman  Ben  Daoua, 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  flat-topped  hill,  still  towers  over  the  capi- 
tal of  Kashmir.  Other  travellers  have  obtained  other  versions  of 
the  ^reat  primitive  mythe,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  part  of  the 
religion  ot  the  Himakya's  western  extremity.  With  us  a  lady's 
shawl  is  the  only  memento  of  that  antediluvian  catastrophe,  or 
a  few  pages  in  a  book  of  travels,  or  a  semi-oriental  snatch  of  veise, 
in  the  works  of  an  effeminate  poet.  At  no  very  distant  day, 
perhaps,  the  course  of  poUtical  events  in  the  East  may  lead  us  to 
take  a  livelier  and  deeper  interest  in  what  concerns  that  beautiful 
valley,  when  our  bayonets  shall  be  seen  flashing  round  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Shalimar,  and  the  roar  of  our  arallery  be  rever- 
berated fiom  the  rocks  of  Bimber  and  Baramoolar.  r  or  the  pre- 
sent, however,  we  eschew  politics  and  political  predictions,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  what  is  or  has  been  m  Kashmir. 

When  Aurungz^b  performed  the  journey  of  pleasure  to  which 
Bemier  has  given  celebrity,  there  were  poets  in  the  valley,  who, 
in  conjimction  with  the  Mogul  bards  from  Agra  and  Delhi, 
chanted,  in  extravagant  verse,  the  advent  of  the  em^or.  They 
xdcely  divided  their  praises,  heaping  a  part  on  their  imperial  visi- 
tor, and  the  other  part  on  their  country.  It  had  already  long  ago 
received  from  the  rersians  the  epithet  of  the  unrivalled  land,  and 
an  European  in  the  suite  of  Aurungz^b  expressed  his  surprise, 

deeyes  or  genii,  named  Ard  and  Beel,  to  turn  off  the  water  into  the  Caspiav, 
which  they  eflbcted  by  catting  a  passage  through  the  moontaina;  and  a  city; 
erected  in  the  newly-formed  plain,  was  named  after  them  Ard-u-heeL*— 5%««pAet 
OK  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian,  by  W.  B.  Holmes,  p.  42. 

•  The  two  yersions  may,  however,  be  reconciled  by  having  reoonne  to  ano- 
ther version  of  the  legend  which  speaks  of  Kasheb,  as  a  deo-deere  or  genius  ia  the 
lerrice  of  Suliman  Ben  Daoud. 
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timt  the  McJiammedaDd  had  not  thought  of  locatmg  there  the 
anci^it  traditioiL  of  Paradise.  In  his  pages  it  is  invested  with  a 
beautjT  which  fiills  little  short,  perhaps,  of  that  of  Eden.  His 
imaginafaoii  may  have  deceLved  itseHl    Ascending  irom  the  bum- 

attains  of  Umdustan,  and  paseinff  with  ahnoet  miraculoud 
denness  from  fiery  gusts  and  dust-cloads,  and  fields  cracked, 
parched,  abnoet  calcined  bj  the  flowing  sun,  into  a  deliciously 
flool  atmosphere,  breathing  over  the  most  lovely  vegetation,  aad 
i]i:ve8ting  with  a  transparent  mantle  the  grandest  and  most  varied 
scenes  in  Aaa,  it  could  scarcely  resist  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm. 
But  the  ^des  of  men  are  as  various  as  their  features.  Bemier's 
dloqu^:it  description,  suggesting^  perhaps,  to  some  exaggerated  ideas 
of  beauty  and  sublimity,  led  amost  necessarily  to  disappointment* 
Succeoduig  travellers,  beholding  Kashmir  under  less  favourable 
audioes,  and  posseting  also  a  less  intense  sympathy  with  what  is 
Tast  and  charming  in  nature,  have  experienced  less  pleasure  than 
he  obviously  felt.  From  the  impulse  of  rivalry,  also,  they  have 
been  rather  disposed  to  be  critical  than  to  indulge  their  admim- 
lion,  to  sober  down  the  colours  of  his  picture,  than  to  present  us 
-with  a  repetition  of  it.  Still,  when  every  drawback  has  been 
made,  when  we  have  sacrificed  to  coldness,  to  literary  inferiority, 
and  to  envy,  enough  will  yet  remain  in  the  Indian  Paradise 
to  fascinate  the  imagination  of  all  who  delight  in  the  vast  and 
Taried  show  of  nature. 

Baron  Hiigel,  whose  nanative  now  lies  before  us,  in  Major 
Jervis*s  able  translation,  was  not  a  person  to  relish  the  beauties  of 
Kashmir.  He  was  suffering  imder  the  severest  afflictions  of  the 
l&eart  He  had  lost  what,  to  a  man  of  kindly  feelings,  nothing 
can  replace,  and  only  betook  himself  to  travelHng  in  me  hope  of 
allaying,  by  the  excitement  of  change  and  danger,  the  irrepressible 
pan^  of  grief.  We  respect  his  sorrows,  and  can  easily  compre- 
Lend  by  how  many  subtle  processes  they  contrived  to  mingle 
with  all  his  feelings,  so  as  irresistibly  to  sadden  his  views,  and 
fcequently  to  warp  his  judgment.  But  while  disposed  to  make 
everv  allowance  for  him  on  this  account,  we  must  say  that  we 
iinsk  him  very  little  fitted  to  be  a  traveller.  What  a  contrast 
between  him  and  Masson!  The  latter,  barefoot,  half  naked, 
bnngzy,  and  surrounded  by  eveiy  description  of  peril  and  diffi- 
cult]^, proceeds  cheerfully  on  his  way,  interpreting  men  charitablj^, 
malnng  excuses  for  their  faults,  expressmg  gratitude  for  their 
kbidneas ;  the  fcxrmer  discontented,  grumbling,  effeminate,  enjoy* 
jng  all  manner  of  luxuries,  and  still  sighing  mcessantly  for  more, 
eamibits  a  readiness  to  put  the  worst  possible  construction  on  peo- 
^e's  motives  and  actions.  Not  that  Masson  is  destitute  of  caustic 
ottterneas.  He  can  be  severe  enough,  whaai  severity  appears  to  him. 
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to  be  called  for,  and  in  some  cases  only,  perhaps,  appears;  but  he 
understands  the  Orientals,  knows  what  is  good  ana  what  is  bad 
in  them,  and  found  enough  of  the  former  to  justify  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  their  character.  We  could  willingly  ioumey  with  him 
round  the  world.  His  works  are  full  of  elastic  fe^^g,  and  generate 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  reader.  To  a  lover  of  travels,  therefore, 
they  are  invaluable.  Baron  Hugel,  though  obviously  a  proficient 
in  such  philosophy  as  is  prevalent  in  Germany,  can  never  detadi 
his  sympathies  from  himself,  to  link  them,  ev^i  temporarily,  wil^ 
the  milhons  through  whom  he  passes.  He  regards  iJiem  as  so  many 
modifications  of  annovance,  so  many  springs  of  bitterness  to  the 
hapless  traveller.  In  nis  mind,  therefore,  as  in  that  of  the  Bomans, 
stranger  and  enemy  are  synonymous.  He  beheld  in  the  dusky 
Asiatics,  only  so  many  creatures  of  prey,  fabricated  and  disposed 
by  nature  topoimce  upon  German  barons,  and  ease  them  ot  their 
property.  The  idea  of  rank,  again,  exerted  itself  in  him,  only  to 
infiame  his  self-love,  to  twist  and  tangle  his  idiosyncracie&  Every 
thing  estimable  resides  in  his  view  among  the  great ;  nobility  is 
a  sort  of  fifth  essence  ;  a  sacred  something,  stolen  from  nature's 
reserved  cabinet,  to  be  imparted  only  to  grandees  of  the  empire. 
It  is  easy  to  foresee  how  poor  simple  m^i  and  women,  dressed  in 
plain  cotton,  eating  rice^  <LiQking  uttle  or  no  wine,  and  professing 
obedience  to  a  foreign  race,  must  appear  insignificant  m  such  a 
personage's  eyes.  And  yet  we  believe  Hiigelto  be  a  good-natured 
mdividual  upon  the  whole.  He  would  have  taken  more  correct 
views  of  humanity,  had  he,  in  Lord  EUenborough's  phrase,  been 
''  an  innocent  traveller,"  emancipated  firom  the  shackles  of  nobility, 
and  having  the  burden  of  no  title  to  bear  on  his  shoulders  about 
the  world.  But  even  in  spite  of  these  hindrances  he  often  shows 
to  much  advantage. 

People  travel  of  course  for  a  variety  of  purposes;  but  by  far 
the  noblest  is  to  acquire  wisdom  for  themselves,  and  auffment  the 
sum  of  happiness  for  mankind.  The  mere  chronicler  of  informar 
tion  has  a  much  lower  aim.  What  he  writes  may  be  useful  also, 
but  it  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  what  we  find  in  the  poetical 
and  speculative  traveller,  who,  whether  we  acc(Hnpany  him 
through  cities  or  solitudes,  pours  into  our  minds  by  the  way  the 
stores  of  a  sound  philosophy.  A  very  peculiar  delight  is  <ac* 
perienced  in  travei*sing  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  a  delight 
which  does  not  evaporate  in  mere  enjoyment,  but  exercises  a 
chastening  influence  upon  the  character.  It  is  the  same  with, 
oceans  and  deserts.  Instead  of  being  distracted  by  innumerable 
objects  of  interest,  our  minds  in  such  situations  find  themselves* 
alone  with  the  infinite,  and  dilate  to  their  utmost  dim^i«ons,  in 
the  efibrt  to  become  commensurate  with  it    This  effort,  however 
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Tain  in  its  general  scope,  piacticallj  produces  the  most  beneficial 
lesults.  \^  prq|€ct  ourselves  temporarily  beyond  the  sphere  of 
vulgar  cares  and  interests,  and  enjoj  that  delicious  calm,  which 
springs  from  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the  ^rand  and  beautiful. 
Most  persons  have  tasted  something  of  this,  though  few,  perhaps, 
com]^aratively,  have  known  what  the  feeling  is  in  all  its  sweep 
and  mtensity.  To  reach  this  enjojrment  it  is  necessary  to  have 
strolled  among  the  pinnacles  of  the  Alps  or  Andes,  to  have 
trodden  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalaya,  to  have  beheld  the  sun  rise 
and  set  i(x  months,  on  the  expanse  of  ocean,  or  to  have  tmvcUed 
by  the  guidance  of  the  lights  of  heaven  over  the  sterile  waste 
of  l^e  desert,  witnessing  no  life,  but  that  which  you  yourself 
and  your  companions  entrust  to  that  infinite  grave. 

Kashmir  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  any  one  capable  of 
mating  the  most  of  the  subject.  Bemier's  philosophy  cramped 
his  genius.  The  believer  in  atoms  and  a  vacuum  could  hold  no 
promable  colloquy  with  nature  as  she  appears  in  those  dizzy  and 
gUttering  solitudes.  His  fancy,  after  glancing  upwards  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  cold  pinnacles  of  the  Himalaya,  projected  so  far 
aloft  that  the  very  heavens,  according  to  the  imaginations  of  the 
Hindil  poets,  have  been  fashioned  mto  a  dome  on  purpose  to 
make  room  for  them — i^umed  shuddering  to  take  shelter  in  the 
sunny^  smiling  valley  which  nestles  so  snugly  at  their  bases.  If 
he  coidd  not  sympathise,  however,  with  the  sublimer  portions  of 
the  picture,  for  wliat  was  purely  terrestrial,  for  what  was  cheerful, 
warm,  and  full  of  vitality,  he  had  the  keenest  possible  relish. 
Accordingly,  his  description  of  what  may  strictly  be  termed  the 
Talley  is  beyond  measure  charming.  It  does  not  read  like  a  pro- 
duction of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  presents  itself  to  our 
£mcy  with  all  the  graces  of  a  modem  composition  about  it. 

Ko  doubt  Bemier's  Epicureanism  neutralised  considerably  his 
poetical  tendencies^  and  repressed  the  generous  humanity  of  his 
natore;  but  if  he  was  unlucky  in  his  philosophy,  he  understood 
the  art  of  writing,  not  only  in  its  ordinary  rhetorical  sense,  but  in 
that  much  higher  interpretation,  which  includes  the  power  to 
ftteinate  coming  centuries,  by  keeping  every  thing  repulsive  out 
of  sight,  and  dwelling  only  on  those  things  which  are  calculated 
to  invest  a  writer's  character  with  an  interest  and  a  charm  for  the 
reader.  Li  this  respect  Baron  Hugel  is  less  fortunate.  Possibly, 
Trhen  he  sat  down  to  write,  he  felt  no  desire  to  make  us  love  him. 
Satisfied  with  the  delusions  of  rank  and  fortune,  he  may  not  have 
eiperienced  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  critics 
or  readers.  He  very  likely  discovers  grandeur  enough  to  satisfy 
Jiifl  appetite  in  his  baronial  elevation,  and  has  no  desire  to  pass 
£>r  a  heio  with  the  world.    At  any  rate,  nothing  can  be  less 
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keroic  than  lus  condoct  oa  mast  oecaaons,  even  aa  chiomGled  b^ 
himaelf.  We  ofiea  bliiflh  for  his  petiifoggmg  littlieiiess  in  his 
dealings  with  the  natives;  we  are  vexed  to  find  that  any  European. 
isBuing  from  British  India,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  be  mistaken  fee 
an  Englishman,  should  have  exhibited  9D  much  the  aspect  of  a 
skinflint,  as  this  bearer  of  orders  and  ribands.  Hii^el  tells  na 
himself,  that  Jacquemont  left  a  bad  reputaticHi  behind  him,  which 
he  seems  to  have  earned  by  positive  oishonesty.  Of  all  such  de* 
linquencies  we  cheerfully  acquit  the  Gennan  lioron.  He  paid  hia 
way  we  make  no  doubt,  but  contrived,  in  doing  so,  to  e^ibit  sa 
much  niggardliness,  that  we  much  question  whether,  had  he 
cheated  the  natives  in  a  dashing  way,  ne  would  not  have  pkatsed 
them  better. 

We  may  seem  to  be  taking  a  harsh  view  of  our  worthy  baron's 
proceedings;  but  we  feel  perfectly  confident  that  no  Englisk 
reader,  of  moderately  generous  sentiments,  will  arrive,  by  the 
perusal  of  his  work,  at  a  conclusion  very  difibrent  firom  ours. 
A  traveller  is,  of  course,  under  no  necessity  of  throwing  away  his 
money.  He  may  perambulate  the  world,  if  his  circumstanees 
allow  him  to  do  no  better,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Jew,  taking  aQ 
he  can  get,  and  giving  nothing  to  any  one.  But  th^i  he  should 
be  careful  to  assume  no  airs,  which  in  Asia  people  are  apt  to 
interpret  into  determination  to  distribute  cash.  For  they  think, 
and  not  perhaps  unreasonably,  that  if  they  are  to  be  called  upon 
to  endure  a  stranger's  folly,  some  amends  ought  to  be  made  to 
them  for  their  forbearance. 

Now  Baron  Hugel  travelled  like  a  prince,  with  a  thundoiiig 
bi^  tent,  another  lesser  one  to  set  it  on,  and  a  most  ostentatious 
zetmue.  Seeing  this,  the  natives  naturally  ^[pected  that  his  d]»* 
bursements  would  be  lavish  in  proportion,  and  that  they  should 

Sofit  considerablv  by  his  passage  through  their  eountry.  We  fear 
ey  were  somewhat  disappointed,  some  of  them  certainly  woEe; 
and  we  fear  also  that  many  among  th^tn,  not  suSicientlj 
acquainted  with  our  national  character,  may  have  mktak«Ei  Baron 
Hligel  for  an  Englishman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poov 
Thanadar,  who  figures  in  the  following  little  sc&ie,  was  &<i4  one  of 
these. 

^*  The  Thanadar  made  his  appearance  this  morning,  and  demanded 
my  Perw6n6,  or  permission  to  travel,  which  I  had  received  from  tha 
Maha  Rajah.  I  found  that  the  man  was  only  doing  his  duty,  and  there* 
fore  referred  him  to  my  M6nshi,  that  the  Perwfind  might  be  produeei 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Chobd4r's  servant,  and  he  was  still 
snugly  lodged  in  a  hoose,  whence,  however,  he  was  quickly  gummoiiedL 
When  he  did  come  forth,  I  ordered  him  to  take  care  in  future  that  ha 
produced  the  Maha  Baj&h's  p^mit  wherever  it  was  neeessaiy,  thafe  I 
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night  not  be  importoiied  \fj  aoch  inqairies;  aaid  the  nun  assured  me 
that  he  had  doae  to  ^»  prcTiotn  daj.  The  Thanadar  then  came  in  fbx 
his  share,  and  he  was  asked  what  he  meant  by  such  impertinence.  He 
could  oakf  answer  that  he  was  entitled  to  ask  a  certom  sum  fiom  any 
one  who  went  by  this  mountain  pass^  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  not 
vefiise  to  gm  the  acenstomed  tolL  I  deaned  him  to  be  told  that  he 
had  ehosiai  a  wrong  method  of  asking  for  a  present^  and  that  he  might 
turn  hia  baek  on  my  tent  as  soon  as  possible.'^ 

Another  instance  of  hardfistedness  deserves  to  be  oomme* 
morated.  Of  course  the  baron  mi^ht  have  suppressed  it  if  he 
jdeased^  as  we  feel  convinoed  he  has  suppressed  a  hundred 
aunilar,  but  not  foreseeing  the  inferences  that  might  be  drawn 
£rom  it  in  his  fevour,  he  relates  the  whole  afiair  with  the  most 
bewitching  ntttvet^.  We  have  seen  trareUers  remain  all  night 
in  a  Oftoet  comfortless  anxl  dreary  situation,  rather  than  stimu&te 
the  industry  of  their  attendants  with  a  angle  piastre.  We  have 
known  them  to  endure  sharp  hunger,  rather  than  pay  half  a 
fiurthing  more  for  a  pile  of  cases  than  the  current  market  value; 
but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  witnessed  any  thing  so  cool  as 
Baron  Hfigel's  style  of  economy.  We  think  we  see  before  us 
now  the  blank  looks  of  the  unlucky  natives  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  transaction,  which  Baron  Hiigel  is  about  to  describe  for  us. 
What  they  thought  of  the  Burra  Sahih  may  be  easily  imagined 
by  those  who  ate  acquainted  with  the  HindCis.  Doubtless,  on 
their  xetom  home,  th^  admimtion  of  his  munificence,  blosBomed 
into  poetry,  so  that  in  all  likelihood,  half  a  dozen  Uttle  songs,  in 
ptaise  of  Baron  Hiigers  9aomr  fairer  are  dianted  to  ihis  day 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya.  But  let  us  hear  the  baron's  cha- 
tacfeeriatic  little  narrative. 

^  Amon^  the  firs  on  the  north  aide  of  the  mountain  I  espied  a  Daphne, 
at  least  so  I  judged  from  the  bud,  and  a  little  further  on  a  Yaccinium,  much 
lesembHn?  our  own ;  and,  still  onwards  on  the  other  nde  of  a  ravine  amid 
aome  !nn»es,  a  new  shmb  like  the  Rhododendron,  whose  branches  were 
mostfy  bent  earthwards  bv  the  snow.  Its  hardy  appearance,  however, 
eonvinees  me  that  it  would  fiooriA  in  our  cold  climates.  With  infinite 
fiiftine  and  trouble  I  reached  a  damp,  but  could  find  nather  bud  nor 
aee^  and  letnraed  quite  exhausted  to  the  road.  Later  in  the  day  I 
pcreeiyed  a  second  and  larger  group,  ^tcmmg  on  a  steep  place  on  the 
eppoffite  aide  of  the  ravine,  and  I  promised  to  gire  a  couple  of  rupees  to 
the  roan  who  first  brought  me  some  of  the  seeds.  In  an  instant  thev  were 
an  rushing  down  the  precipice,  without  heed  or  precauti<m,  npnnging 
from  rock  to  rock  until  I  trembled  to  look  alter  them;  tne^  steep 
bemk  was  soon  gained.  Mv  glass  showed  me  they  were  breakmg  off 
an  the  branches  at  hazard  hat  they  were  eone  too  far  for  my  voice 
to  reach  them,  and  I  could  only  hope  that  by  good  luck  they  might 
brmg  me  one  sfip,  at  least,  on  which  a  fruit  might  be  found.     On  their 
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return  a  small  wood  was  laid  before  me»  but  not  what  I  wished^  and 
I  retained  the  rupee8»  thinking  we  might  be  more  fortunate  presently.*' 

From  these  little  incidents  it  may  be  inferred  that  Baron  Hli- 
gel  clung  with  a  pretty  ti^ht  grasp  to  the  good  thin^  of  this 
world:  he  wished  the  natives  to  understand  that  he  knew  l^e 
value  of  four  shillings,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  setting  up 
for  the  rival  of  Hatim  Tai.  No  wandering  derwish  blessed  him 
as  he  went.     The  interior  of  no  cottage  was  illuminated  by  the 

flitter  of  his  rupees.  Not  a  Hindft  from  the  mouth  of  die 
loogly  to  the  sources  of  the  Jhylum  ever  dined  or  supped  Ao 
better  for  Baron  Hugers  voluntary  charity.  Sometimes  a  piece 
of  money  was  extorted  from  him  by  dint  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tunity, as  by  the  fakir  who  planted  himself  before  the  door  of  his 
tent,  and  vowed  he  would  never  desist,  night  or  day,  from  his 
yells  and  screams,  till  the  Satanic  Teuton  should  give  him  some* 
thing.  That  old  fellow  knew  the  way  to  the  baron's  heart,  or 
rather  to  his  purse,  for  to  purchase  quiet  slumbers  he  consented 
to  relinquish  some  small  portion  of  his  beloved  property.  When 
rougher  methods  would  do  he  had  recourse  to  them,  rlaced  be- 
yond the  fear  of  retaliation  by  the  despotic  Perwdnd  of  Ranjit 
Singh,  he  treated  the  natives  as  insolent  travellers  do  the  felhdhs 
in  Egypt,  and  when  they  presented  themselves  before  him  to  sup- 
plicate for  charity  in  the  name  of  God,  he  directed  his  servants  to 
drive  them  away  with  blows.  What  religion  Baron  Hiigel  pro- 
fesses is  more  than  we  can  imdertake  to  say — of  course  it  is  not  tiie 
Christian; — ^but  whatever  it  be,  he  stands  in  im&vourable  con- 
trast with  the  Epicurean  Bemier. 

Much  greater  severity  of  language  would  be  justified;  but  it  is 
better,  j)erhaps,  to  verge  towards  the  extreme  of  leniency  than 
towards  its  opposite.  The  baron,  however,  exhibited  durmg  his 
Indian  travels  one  other  propensity,  upon  which  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  offering  a  remark  or  two.  He  systematically  pursued 
the  plan  of  shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  by  bringing  out 
into  the  most  striking  relief  his  difierences  from  them,  by  dis- 
playing his  contempt  for  their  ceremonies,  which  he  would  occa* 
sionally  abstain  even  from  witnessing;  by  slaughtering  their 
sacred  animals,  and  disturbing  the  roots  even  of  their  most  harm- 
less beliefs.  We  are  far  from  desiring  to  inculcate  the  notion  that 
superstition  is  to  be  treated  with  the  deference  due  to  religion ; 
but  where  we  can  we  should  always  distinguish  between  erroneous 
fancies,  which  in  their  tendencies  are  hurtful  to  mankind,  and 
such  as  obviously  promote  their  happiness.  A  traveller  has  no 
time  to  make  converts.  He  cannot  change  the  whole  framework 
of  a  fellow-crcature*s  thoughts,  re-adjust  the  balance  of  his  under- 
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standing,  and  lift  him  above  the  mists  of  error.  He  diould  be 
satisfied,  therefore  with  afibrding  hinn  the  benefit  of  his  own 
better  example,  and  sufier  him  to  draw,  if  bo  disposed,  his  con- 
clufiions  £rom  that  Baron  Hiigel  thinks  dififerentlj,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive  from  the  fpllowing  incident: 

^  About  one-third  of  the  way  we  came  to  the  abode  of  a  fakir,  near 
aeveral  little  stone  buildings,  and  a  spring  called  Deudrah,  round  which 
a  considerable  party  of  the  dwellers  of  the  mountains  were  spending 
their  hours  t>f  rest  n*om  work.  Many  were  carrying'  to  Jamti  large 
bandies  of  rose-coloured  wood  of  the  Deobasa,  wbidi  is  found  about 
this  spot ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  of  the  trees,  though  I  went  out  of 
my  way,  wilh  one  of  the  collectors,  in  search  of  one.  Orercome  by  the 
beat^  my  people  la^r  down  by  the  spring,  from  which  the  fiakir  brought 
them  all  water,  while  multitudes  of  monkeys  were  lewing  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  flocks  of  parrots  filled  the  air  with  their  datter.  Gigantic 
trees,  round  which  climbed  many  a  parasite,  rose  in  the  little  plain  near 
the  spring.  When  the  fekir  had  administered  to  the  wants  of  all  my 
aeryants,  I  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  quickly  drew  near  with  a  vessel 
filled  with  water.     I  then  perceived  that  he  was  a  very  aged  man— 

*  How  old  are  you  T  said  I.  *  Ninety-two,*  replied  he.  '  And  how 
long  have  von  lived  at  this  spring?*     'Since  I  grew  to  manhood.' 

*  And  why  io  you  remain  here  T  *  Why  ?  repeated  he  ;  *  see  you  not 
tiiat  I  refresh  the  weary  traveller  with  water,  and  send  him  strength- 
ened on  hb  way?'  '  But  he  would  find  it  without  you/  '  And 
when  the  sand  in  this  lonely  spot  chokes  the  spring,  who  would  find  the 
water  then  ?—*By  serving  the  poor  I  serve  God.*  'But  these  same 
poor  fised  you,  otherwise  you  could  not  exist.'  *  He  who  has  abundance 
gives  to  the  needy,  if  he  values  his  own  happiness.  I  am  the  rich  man 
here ;  for  the  water  is  mine ;  and  many  a  great  man  travelling  this  way 
is  bounteous  to  me,  in  order  that  I  may  live  until  another  comes.  Truly 
there  are  such  good  men  in  this  world ;  for  many  are  the  years  that  I 
have  lived  without  quitting  this  spring.' 

**  Poor  man !  Knowing  only  one  small  valley,  how  narrow  and 
confined  must  God's  beautiful  creation  appear  to  thee !  To  thee  a  tree 
must  be  a  forest,  a  hill  a  division  of  the  world,  the  spring  thine  ocean ; 
and  yet,  who  would  not  g^ve  all  his  knowledge,  every  worldly  advantage, 
in  exchange  for  this  peaceful  mind,  this  conscientious  assurance  that  be 
commands  every  thing  that  constitutes  happiness." 

We  should  better  have  liked  these  sentiments,  had  their  utter- 
ance been  preceded  by  no  attempt  to  shake  the  &kir's  unfaltering 
confidence.  The  disciple  of  Lucretius  and  the  schoolfellow  of 
MoliSre,  likewise  encountered  a  fakir  in  these  moimtains,  less 
gentle  and  amiable  than  his  modem  successor,  but  still  possessed 
Dj^  the  persuasion  that  he  was  useful  to  mankind,  without  which 
existence  scarcely  seema  to  be  supportable.  He  was  probably  the 
original  of  the  hermit  in  '  Rasselas,'  who  exercises  dominion  ova: 
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the  seasoBs.  No  one  exactly  knew  his  age  or  hie  leligionr— poiitiB, 
indeed,  on  which  he  appeara  to  have  been  himself  doabtfm — but 
he  had  dwdtt  among  thoee  eolitudes  from  the  time  of  Jehanghir, 
and  enjoyed  mnraculous  powers.  He  could  cause  it  to  thunder 
when  he  listed,  and  rivaled  JBc^us  himself  in  his  authority  over 
the  winds.  The  spirits  of  the  four  quarters  dwelt  with  him  in  his 
cavern^  and  at  his  bidding  would  issue  forth  to  vex  the  neighbour- 
ing regions  with  tempests  of  hailf  or  snow^  or  raiiL  In  short,  he 
Jcept  the  nether  worla  in  awe — 

*'  Y^th  wild^  Ihunder-dint  and  fieiy  levin." 

^^  His  txmntenance,"  svjrs  Bemier,  ^*  had  somethizig  wild  in  its 
expression,  enhanced  by  his  long  and  ample  white  beard,  which 
fell  negligently  over  his  breast.  He  asked  alms  with  a  haushtv 
air,  for  -much  he  permitted  the  passers-by  to  drink  the  water  which 
he  kept  ready  for  them  in  earthen  vessels,  ranged  in  order  on  a 
large  stone.  He  made  travellers  a  sign  with  his  finger  that  they 
should  pass  on  speedily  without  stopping,  reprehending  those  who 
made  the  least  noise,  because,  as  he  ol^rved  to  mc,  when  I  had 
entered  into  his  cave,  and  conciliated  him  by  most  humbly  placing 
a  half  rupee  in  his  hand,  '  noise  in  this  place  occasions  the  most 
furious  storms  a&d  teiapests.  Auruagaeb,'  added  he,  '  has  acted 
wisely  in  following  my  counsel,  and  prohibiting  all  loud  sounds. 
Shah  Jehan  was  alwffjns  carefiil  to  act  in  the  liasiBe  manner  ;  but 
Jehanghir  having  onoe  sighted  my  advice,  and  ordered  the  tmm'- 
pets  to  sound  and  the  timbrels  to  play,  neariy  paid  for  this  act  of 
temerity  with  his  life.'  *' 

It  would  have  ar^ed  a  degree  of  insanity  little  diort  of  that 
exhibited  by  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance,  to  do  battle 
with  this  lord  of  the  winds.  Bemier  heard  him  patiently,  vexed 
him  with  no  impertinent  logic,  tortured  him  with  no  needless 
doubts.  The  imaginary  treasures  which  he  possessed  on  the  arrival 
of  the  traveller,  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminished  at  his 
departure.  Baron  Hugel  mi^ht  have  imitated  this  policy  with 
advantage.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  not  only  have  commanded 
greater  respect  from  his  reader,  but  would  ha^  avoided  placing 
himself  in  the  very  ridiculous  and  humiliating  position  which  he 
describes  in  the  following  passage: — 

"  It  was  quite  dark  as  I  returned  dispirited  and  alone  towards  my  tent, 
with  my  gun  over  my  shoulder.  Something  suddenly  flew  past  me  over 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  being  just  in  that  sort  of  faumom'  when  Me 
chance  of  hilling  any  thing  is  sadsfadory  to  the  feelings^  I  took  good 
aim,  and  the  next  instant  a  vampire,  or  large  hat,  fell  on  the  ground  at  my 
feet.  The  report  of  my  gun  had  brouocht  all  the  people  out  of  their 
houses,  and  on  seeing  the  ereature,  -which  was  just  able  to  crawl  alon^. 
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tliey  «et  m  a  |»ereii^  crj.  These  emmals,  as  I  weU  kneWy  are  oon- 
ndered  hcmr  by  tlie  native  lodianSy  and  I  expected  that  their  fanaticbiii 
wrald  bxeak  out  i&  some  tenible  vengeance  on  the  slajer.  8udi  an 
net  of  flaori]^^  has  ooit  nnny  an  European  his  life  ;  and  I  confess  that 
the  howlin^B  set  vp  on  this  disaster  seemed  to  predict  a  similar  fate  for 
sne.  The  tragical  denouement  of  an  affiur  very  nmilar  to  this,  which 
liad  taken  place  recently  at  Matra^  came  to  my  mind.  Two  officers 
were  attacked  there  by  an  old  moidcey,  and  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
custom  of  the  eonntxy  and  driving  the  disgusting  creature  away  with 
atones,  they  shot  it  without  the  least  repugnance.  The  people  instantly 
pressed  on  th^n^  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  the  magistrate,  who 
protected  them  until  they  were  enabled  to  mount  the  back  of  tbeir 
elephant,  and  pursoed  them,  hurling  stones,  which  wounded  them  so 
acodiy,  that,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  thdr  lives,  they  ordered  the 
Jf4h6t  to  drive  their  elephant  into  the  Jamna  and  let  it  swim  across. 
JBe  did  so,  but  the  waters  were  then  at  their  very  highest,  and  ele- 
|ihant  and  rider  were  drowned  toother.  By  an  equally  sad  death,  two 
€)i  my  firiends,  Colonels  Combes  and  Black,  had  given  a  convincing  proof 
liow  dangerous  it  is  to  rouse  the  fanatical  fury  of  an  Indian  mob.  The 
aame  destiny  seemed  very  likely  to  be  mine  within  an  hour ;  but  the 
traveller  who  wanders  in  strange  countries,  among  stnmger  people,  is 
babituated  to  look  death  steadily  in  the  face  in  fol  its  forms.  As  for 
these  things,  I  had  resigned  myself,  on  leaving  Europe,  to  the  very 
firobahle  (£ance  of  never  se^g  it  again  ;  at  iJus  critical  moment  I  did 
not  §&A  even  a  sensation  of  surpise.  They  hemmed  me  closely  round, 
one  hcldbg  up  the  wounded  creature,  whose  unearthly  crj  accompanied 
tliechams  of  angry  voices,  tiU  I  gzadualiy  gained  die  shelter  of  a  houses 
whkh  protected  ne  hota  assailants  in  tlie  rear,  my  gun  keeping  off  die 
foremost  <»f  my  complainants.  There  I  remained,  for  neany  a  quarter 
dfan  hour,  until  Bome  of  the  Thanada.r*s  people  were  seen  approaching, 
as  I  trusted,  to  rescae  me.  Whether,  however,  they  thought  their 
force  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  or  that,  after  hearing  the  crime  I 
Iiad  been  guilty  of,  their  superstidon  overcame  all  compassion,  they 
0Don  turned  their  backs  on  the  scene,  and  left  me  to  my  fate. 

'^  The  noise  then  became  louder  ;  the  threats  grew  more  alarming. 
Fortunately,  there  were  no  stones  to  be  found,  but  the  task  of  forcing 
back  my  assailants  with  die  gun  became  more  and  more  fatiguing,  unm 
Ae  light  dT  day  wholly  disappeared.  It  was  then  that,  quickly  availing 
inyself  of  the  Imown  inconstancy  of  feeling  in  the  Indian  cluurau^r,  and 
of  the  ciroumstance  of  darkness  concealing  the  form  of  my  sacred  victim, 
X  harangued  the  multitude  with  such  happy  effect  on  my  sorrow  for  this 
miflhiy,  and  the  precautions  I  would  take  in  future,  that  their  hearts 
vrere  gradually  ecrfitened,  and,  to  my  infinite  relief,  I  was  permitted  to 
find  my  way  bade  to  my  tent,  with  life  and  liberty." 

We  may  now  return  once  more  to  the  approaches  of 
JKashmir,  which  we  have  all  this  while  been  deterred  from 
entering  by  the  idiosyncracies  of  Baron  Hiigel.    When  we 
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draw  near  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  half  the  charm  of  the  little  Para- 
dise is  derived  from  the  vast  ring  of  bazrensess,  in  which,  like  a 
^em,  it  is  set*  The  rocks  and  the  sands,  bathed  in  burning  light, 
impart  a  tenfold  value  to  the  cool  umbiageous  verdure  that  sprugs 
up  in  the  midst  of  them  to  soothe  the  eye  and  give  serenity  to  the 
mind.  The  wilderness  seems  to  wave  a  flaming  sword  round  its 
little  Eden,  but  turns  away  its  point  from  the  breast  of  perseve- 
rance. Nearly  so  is  it  with  Kashmir;  we  descend  into  it  on  all 
sides  from  a  prodigious  wall  of  precipices  soaring  here  and  there 
into  peaks  of  immeasurable  height.  Let  us  place  oureelves  once  at 
the  ioot  of  the  Pir  Panjal,  and  climb  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
barrier  that  separates  the  southern  wanderer  from  the  valley. 

**  The  ascent  is  dreadfully  steep.  With  a  volume  of  Bemier  in  my 
faand^  I  gazed  around,  and  recalled  in  imagination  the  time  when  the 
gorgeous  suite  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  clambered  up  these  perilous  and 
difficult  paths.  In  many  parts  the  soil  is  so  loose  and  crumbling  as  to 
afford  no  safe  footing ;  and  large  masses  iailing  from  above  block  up  the 
usual  road,  and  force  the  traveller  to  find  out  a  new  one  as  he  best  can. 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  elephants  could  ever  tread  such  a  pass, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  their  unwieldy  size,  for  they  climb  steep 

F laces  with  incredible  facility,  but  that  their  weight  is  so  enormous;  and 
find  in  Bemier  an  account  of  a  number  of  elephants  which  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  depths  below,  as  they  proceeded  with  the  Zenana  on  tJieir 
backs.  A  small  tower  is  built  on  «ie  highest  point,  where  a  party  of 
the  Maha  Raj&h's  troops  are  stationed  throughout  the  year;  and  hard  by 
is  the  grave  of  a  Mohammedan  fakir,  named  Fir  Panjal,  from  whom 
the  mountain  takes  its  name.  There  is  a  fine  prospect  in  the  direction 
of  the  Panj&b,  and  the  eye,  stretching  over  unnumbered  ranges  of  hills, 
loses  all  further  view  in  the  dimmer  and  wanner  atmosphere  of  the 
south.  A  little  further  on,  we  passed  into  a  gorge  of  the  mountain. 
On  the  north  or  right  side  was  a  vast  wall  of  snow  above  us;  the  south  was 
a  uaked  rock.  In  vain  I  essayed  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  the  long-looked- 
for  valley,  the  limits  of  my  wanderings  in  Asia  in  this  direction.  Towards 
the  east  stretched  a  barren  plain,  through  which  flows  the  Damdam,  a 
river  now  partly  frozen;  ana  in  many  spots  were  deep  holes,  evidently 
dug  by  bears.  I  saw  none  of  these  animals,  but  their  traces  were  very 
perceptible.  One  creature  we  saw  climbing  up  the  naked  rock,  which 
1  imagine  must  have  been  a  leopard;  it  was  nearly  white,  with  a  long 
tail,  and  of  large  size.  Finally,  after  another  hour  of  toilsome  way,  my 
anxious  eye  descried  the  huge  mountain  masses  of  Tibet,  beyond  the 
vaUey  of  Kashmir,  their  highest  peaks,  Mer  and  Ser,  being  plunly 
visible.  I  saw  them  but  for  an  instant ;  a  turn  of  the  road  again  hid 
them  horn  my  view;  but  never  rose  any  more  proudly  than  they,  wttfi 
their  two  pyramids,  the  one  black,  the  other  white,  close  to  one  anothov 

and  apparently  of  the  same  altitude The  road  next  to<^  us 

through  a!  deep  ravine;  and  then,  just  as  I  expected  to  get  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  valley,  came  another  hill,  and  anotner.    We  skirted  for 
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some  time  a  vail  of  rock,  which  was  huilt  as  a  safegaard  hy  order  of 
Shah  Jehaa.  The  superstitioiis  inhahitants  of  these  parts  have  a  tale  con- 
oeming  Ali  Meidaa  Khaa,  the  builder  of  this  wall  and  of  all  the  serais 
between  Lahor  and  Kashmir*  According  to  this  fable,  as  the  architect 
marshalled  his  workmen  abng  the  road,  he  came  suddenly  to  a  tower, 
-which  they  one  and  all  refused  to  pass,  because  a  man-eater,  called  L41 
Gulam,  dwelt  there,  who  was  accustomed  from  the  tower  to  seize  upon 
the  passen^rSy  as  they  stole  one  by  one  along  the  narrow  path,  and 
hurl  them  down  the  precipice,  when  he  devoured  them  at  his  leisure. 
The  brave  Ali  Merdan  Roan  went  into  the  tower  first,  but  L&l  Giilam 
had  just  quitted  it.  He  found  his  son  there,  however,  whom  he  instantly 
hurled  down  the  precipice.  Since  that  time  nodiing  more  has  been 
heard  of  L61  Giilam^  and  the  remembrance  of  the  murders  he  committed 
is  gradually  dying  away;  but  the  tower  still  bears  his  name,  and  was 
cezt^nly  a  nt  place  for  tne  dwelling  of  a  robber.  That  the  Pir  Panjal  has 
eyer  been  dangerous  enough,  without  the  needless  addition  of  cannibals^ 
is  shown  by  the  countless  skeletons  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  the  whitened 
human  bones,  which  remain  melancholy  evidences  of  the  fate  which  has 
oirertaken  many  a  wanderer  in  these  terrific  passes**' 

In  the  foregoing  extract,  Baron  Hiigcl  alludes  to  a  terrible 
catastrophe  which  occurred  during  one  of  Aurungzeb's  ^dsits  to 
Kashmir;  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  court  were  mounted  in  mik- 
dembars,  or  close  litters,  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  which  climbed 
in  an  extended  file  the  steep  acclivity  of  tne  Pir  Panjal,  over  a 
road  bordered  by  precipices.  The  foremost  elephant  accidentally 
taking  fidght — at  the  terrific  ascent  before  him,  according  to  the 
Hindooe — reeled  backwards,  and  struck  against  the  next  follow- 
ing in  sueoeBsion;  this  again,  thus  driven  rearwards,  fell  against  a 
third,  and  this  third  again  upon  a  fourth,  until  the  whole  line, 
oonsisling  of  fifteen,  capsized  with  their  fair  burdens,  rolled  over 
the  precipice,  and  were  precipitated  to  the  depths  of  the  valley. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  confusion  this  incident  occasioned  m 
the  imperial  army.  Nevertheless,  only  three  or  four  of  the  ladies 
were  killed ;  but  the  elephants,  which,  when  they  fall  even  on  a 
common  high-road,  seldom  rise  again,  all  perished,  though  slowly, 
for  Bemier,  who  passed  two  days  afterwards,  saw  several  of  them 
still  moving  their  trunks. 

It  is  now  time  we  should  descend  into  the  valley,  which,  with 
wonderiul  judgment,  our  Gennan  traveller  thought  proper  to 
explore^  in  winter.  During  any  other  season  of  the  year,  the 
genial  influences  of  nature  might  have  inspired  even  nim  with 
something  like  picturesque  power.  His  phlegm  would  have 
yielded  to  the  charm  of  spring,  and  sununer  might  have  miklted 
him  into  admiration  and  charity.  Under  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever, Baron  Hiigers  style  could  not  possibly  have  reflected  all  the 
grand  and  varied  features  of  Kashmir.    His  is  no  plastic  liand, 
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capable  of  fashioning  out  of  the  elements  of  language  a  world  of 
mountains,  clouds,  yalleys,  lakes,  and  rivers,  studded  with  ruins, 
diversified  b j  groves  ana  gardens,  and  animated  by  a  population, 
striking  even  in  its  looped  and  windowed  raggedness.  To  be 
convinced  of  this  we  neea  only  accompany  him  to  the  top  of  iSbi^ 
Taht-i-Suliman,  and  bid  him  describe  to  us  what  he  beholds  from 
tlience.  There  is  life  in  the  landscape  which  genius  ponders  over; 
the  leaves  rustle,  the  brooks  leap  ana  gurgle  in  its  periods.  Baron 
Hiigel  delineates,  but  does  not  vivify.  Winter's  cold  hand  guided 
his  pen  when  he  wrote^  and  reined  in  his  sjmpatliies,  when  he 
attempted  to  feel. 

^^  Having  with  &;reat  difficulty,"  he  says,  **  clambered  up  the  moimtain 
pompously  styled  the  Throne  of  Solomon,  the  first  object  which  presented 
Itself  was  an  ancient  Buddhist  temple  (Deval),  composed  of  masses 
of  rock,  with  a  curious  doorway,  evidently  of  very  nigh  antiquity. 
The  temple  was,  in  later  times,  converted  into  a  mosque  ;  a  Persian 
inscription,  of  more  modem  date,  gives  no  infoimation  as  to  the 
original  temple,  but  to  Solomon  is  ascribed  the  honour  of  being  the 
founder.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  a  very  ancient  Sanscrit  inscription 
is  now  buried  under  ground.  At  present  the  Hindoos  call  the  temple 
Shankar  Achaiya.  The  massive  construction  and  peculiar  fbnn  of  this 
edifice  render  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  mountain,  dirided  from 
the  Tibetan  chain,  to  which  it  eridently  belongs,  is  1200  feet  high  ; 
the  view  from  it  over  the  whole  valley  of  Kashmir  is,  indeed,  most  truly 
grand  and  beautiful.  Motionless  as  a  mirror,  the  lake  lies  outstretched 
below,  reflecting  the  vast  chain  of  the  Tibetan  hills,  while  the  extensive 
city  is  seen  spreading  along  its  shores,  and  the  Jelam  winds  slowly 
Hke  a  serpent  through  the  green  valleys,  and,  to  complete  the  scene, 
the  lofty  Pir  Panjal,  with  its  countless  peaks  of  snow,  forms  on  one 
side  a  majestic  boundary." 

Would  that  we  coidd  serve  Baron  Hiigel  as  Mirabeau  once  did 
y olney !  The  learned  and  able  traveller  appeared  in  the  Conven- 
tion with  a  written  speech  in  his  hand,  and  Mixabeau,  who  was  his 
familiar  friend,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  saw  that  it  was  full  of  elo- 
quence. Snatching  it,  therefore,  from  hinL,  the  fervid  sophist  ex- 
claimed, *  Let  me  deliver  it !'  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  electrify 
the  assembly  by  his  vehement  and  impassioned  dedamarion.  With. 
Volney's  cold  manner,  the  speech  would  have  produced  no  e&ct 
whatsoever.  We  do  not  pretend  to  treat  Baron  Hogel  after 
this  fashion,  but  with  a  better  prompter  at  our  elbow,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  out  something  like  a  picture  of  what  the 
traveller  may  witness  from  the  TSit-i-Suliman,  or  pck  up  bete 
and  there,  by  the  careful  use  of  his  eyes. 

Kashmir  is  an  oval  valley,  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and 
varying  considerably  in  Iwreadth.    As  you  descend  towai^  it 
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firom  tLe  snowy  xnoimtaina  of  Hbet,  you  traveise  first  a  ragged 
ckamy  biifitli^g  >with.  pine  forests,  ana  intersected  by  ravines  of 
tremendous  depth.  Many  small  rivers  dash  down  me  rocks  in 
aemi-aiches  of  white  foami  startling  the  solitudes  with  their  in- 
iMsantroar.  Descending  still  furmer,  we  arrive  at  the  lowest 
stage,  as  it  were,  of  the  mountains,  where  they  put  on  round  and 
eentle  forms,  and  are  clothed  with  groves  of  lovely  green,  divided 
DK>m  each  other  by  sweeps  of  pasturage.  Here  the  empire  of 
life  and  civilisation  commences.  Droves  of  horses  and  cattle, 
flocks  of  sheep  and  coats  are  'iddield  everywhere  browsing  on  the 
sweet  grass,  while  the  thickets  abound  with  game,  such  as  part* 
ridges,  hares,  gazelles,  and  a  delicate  species  of  musk  deer.  The 
abundance  of  wild  flowers,  which  in  spring  render  the  air  almost 
heavy  with  their  firagrance,  are  fed  on  by  countless  swarms  of 
heeSf  whose  honey  augments  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  the  same  time,  these  woods  and  bosquet  shades  harbour  no 
noxious  animals.  The  serpents,  swarming  everywhere  else  in 
India,  are  almost  unknown  nere,  as  are  also  the  bear,'^  the  tiger, 
the  lions  ;  so  that  it  may,  like  Palestine,  be  said  to  be  a  Land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

The  pastoral  beauties  of  these  hills  are  enhanced  by  contrast 
-witii  the  monntains  overhead,  covered  with  everlasting  snows, 
and  soaring  &r  above  the  regions  of  storms  and  clouds,  where  they 
piBsent  themsdves  to  the  eye  serene  and  luminous,  like  the  fabu- 
lous Olympos  of  the  poets. 

From  among  the  roots  of  the  mountains  on  all  sides  issue  a 
number  of  sprm^  and  rivulets,  which  the  inhabitants  conduct 
into  their  level  rice-fields,  and  sometimes  convey  to  the  tops  of 
tiie  smaller  hills,  by  means  of  a  high  causeway  of  earth.  In  their 
de8centfix>m  these  heights,  the  surperfluous  waters  sometimes  preci- 
pitate themselves  in  cascades,  contrasting  beautifu%  with  the 
xich  verdure  betweeoa  which  they  tumble  down.  The  streams 
a&d  brooks  thus  produced,  flowing  to  the  trough  of  the  valley, 
unite  tiiere,  and  &nn  a  large  river,  which,  afW  many  turnings 
and  windinsB  occasioned  by  die  conformation  of  the  ground, 
isBOfiB  forth  fiom  Kashmir^  tetween  two  stee^  rocks  at  Bsoiamoula. 

This  abundance  of  streams  renders  the  plams  and  hills  so  green 
and  SsEtile,  thai  the  whole  kingdom  looks  like  one  vast  gcurden, 
beautified  with  luxuriant  trees,  and  dotted  thickly  wil^  towns 
and  villages,  which  present  thraiselves  through  openings  in  the 
mn>odfl.  in  one  directioa  you  behold  a  long  sweep  of  rice  fields  of 
ihe  bri^test  green;  in  aiKyther,  the  eye  rests  upon  broad  meadows, 
er  fielc^  of  com  or  saffiion,  or  varioia  kinds  of  vegetables.  No 
apot  refuses  to  respond  to  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  The 
whole  proyeot  xeminds  tilie  traveler,  by  its  fertility,  of  the  Delta 
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of  the  Nile,  where  hundreds  of  shining  canals  diffuse  inexhaustible 
plenty  on  all  sides.  Here  nature,  however,  if  les»  prolific,  is  more 
beautiful.  Fancy  can  imagine  nothing  softer  than  the  forms 
which  she  puts  on,  when  in  the  mommg  the  white  mists  that 
have  been  brooding  all  night  upon  the  field  and  waters,  rise  slowly 
from  their  beds  to  meet  the  glowing  rays  of  Surya,  and  becoming 
impregnated  with  rosy  light,  float  away  to  conceal  themselves 
amid  the  inaccessible  snowy  valleys  of  Tibet.  A  nobler  panorama 
can  nowhere  be  beheld  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  and  when, 
weary  of  contemplating  its  grandeur,  we  descend  to  minuter  and 
more  familiar  objects,  our  imagination  is  no  less  gratified.  In 
the  midst  of  riUs,  and  winding  canals,  and  small  lakes,  we 
observe  tasteful  gardens  and  orcnards  of  apple  and  pear,  and 
plum,  and  apricot,  and  walnut  trees,  now  covered  with  blossoms, 
and  now  with  fruit.  Here  and  there,  on  the  sunny  uplands,  are 
vineyards, — 

"  Where  the  grape> 
In  bacchanal  profusion,  reels  to  eiuth  $ 
Porple  and  gushing." 

In  the  private  gardens  all  the  vegetables  of  Europe,  together  with 
some  peculiar  to  the  East,  are  cultivated,  among  which  we  may 
notice  the  melon  and  the  water-melon,  which  are  here  raised  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Owing  to  a  deficiency  of  horticultural  know- 
ledge, many  species  of  the  fruit  continue  to  be  less  exquisite  than 
they  might  be  rendered,  though  the  mere  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air,  unassisted  by  art,  sometimes  ripenspeaches  and  apricots, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  world  in  flavour.  Under  the  direction  of 
English  gardeners,  Kashmir  might  be  converted  into  a  real 
Paradise,,  and  made  to  furnish  India  with  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  all  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone. 

There  is  one  question  connected  with  Elashmir,  upon  which  it 
may  be  expected  that  we  should  not  .be  altogether  silent ;  we 
mean  that  of  climate.  The  discussion  of  it,  however,  is  attended 
by  some  difficulties,  as  not  one  of  the  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  country  can^  be  regarded  as  a  competent  authority,  none  of 
them  having  resided  in  it  long  enough  to  have  himself  witnessed 
all  *  the^  various  phenomena  which  nature  presents  infinitely 
diversified  in  a  series  of  years.  Almost  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence we  have  very  contradictory  accounts ;  some  aflinning  the 
air  to  be  salubrious,  while  others  consider  it  remarkably  unh^thy ; 
some  maintaining  that  there  exists  an  almost  perpetual  calm, 
while  others,  speaking  from  their  own  personal  knowledge, 
describe  the  atmosphere  of  the  valley  as  subject  to  the  purifying 
visits  of  tremendous  hurricanes.    On  the  subject  of  salubrity  or 
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insalubritj,  travellers  are  generally  too  apt  to  arrive  at  their  con- 
clusions hastily.  If  they  themselves  suner  inconvenience  either 
from  heat  or  cold,  if  their  spirits  are  depressed,  if  unseasonable 
exposure  produces  fever  or  agues,  why,  then,  they  give  a  country 
a  bad  name,  and  cause  it  to  pass  for  unhealthy.  Baron  Hiigel 
proceeds  very  reasonably  in  regard  to  this  matter,  though  he  faus, 
naturally  enough,  into  some  mistakes.  He  saw  no  storms,  and 
therefore,  he  says,  none  ever  take  place ;  but  when  he  comes  to 
ffive  his  testimony  on  the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  air,  his 
decision  is  favourable. 

It  seems  highly  necessary,  however,  in  weighing  a  traveller's  testi- 
mony respectmg  the  dryness  or  moisture,  the  bracing  or  relaxing 
quahties  of  the  air  of  any  region,  to  inquire  whence  they  came. 
For  the  last  country  they  have  visited  will  constitute  to  themy 
"whether  they  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  the  standard  of  com- 
mrison.  Thus  Hiigel,  ascending  from  the  humid  plains  of  the 
Panjab,  found  the  climate  of  Kashmir  dry,  bracing,  and  elastic  ; 
while  Moorcroft,  descending  into  it  from  the  lofly  table  lands  of 
Tibet,  where  the  air  is  almost  as  destitute  of  moisture  as  that  of 
the  great  Sahara,  imagined  it  to  be  overloaded  with  watery 
vapours.  The  imamnations  of  both  these  writers  were  sick. 
Sorrow  had  soured  3ie  one,  and  disappointment  and  persecution 
the  other.  We  cannot,  therefpre,  without  examination,  adopt 
their  views ;  still  less  can  we  rely  on  Jacquemont,  who,  relying 
on  the  easy  fertility  of  his  pen,  determined  to  sport  as  many 
paradoxes  as  possible.  He  was  apt  to  discover  wonders,  where 
wonders  there  were  none.  To  him  the  governor-general  going 
to  church,  at  Calcutta,  with  his  wife^  on  his  arm,  was  a  pheno- 
Boenon  to  be  marvelled  at.  His  notions  of  heat  may  have  been 
like  hid  notions  of  dignity^  a  little  peculiar ;  otherwise  we  should 
be  led  to  conclude  that  neither  Peshawur,  Shikarpoor,  nor  Bander- 
a-Bassi,  is  hotter  than  the  banks  of  the  Kashmir  Dal.  Often 
have  we  seen  a  buffalo,  oppressed  by  heat  and  tormented  by  flies, 
take  refuge  in  a  river,  or  even  in  a  stinking  pool,  where,  with  his 
nostrils  just  above  water,  he  has  lain  or  stood  cnioying  himself, 
and  laughing,  we  dare  say,  at  his  persecutors.  We  should  have 
liked  to  see  Jacquemont  imitating  the  buffalo,  and  immersing  hia 
philosophical  person  in  the  DaT  to  escape  the  heat.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  he  found  it  useless;  for,  as  the  gods  once 
churned  the  ocean,  having  previously,  we  suppose,  converted  it 
into  milk,  so  Surya  had  now  made  a  hot  bath  of  the  lake. 
Xl^othing  was  to  be  gained  by  getting  into  it. 

Heat  like  this,  however,  is  seldom  experienced  in  Kashmir. 
tThe  inhabitants  regarded  it  as  something  out  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  offered  up  public  prayers  to  Heaven  for  deliverance 
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ixom  it.  But  a  high  temperature  bj  no  means  necessarily  sup* 
poses  unhealthinesB.  For  while  Bander-a-Bassi  is  one  of  the 
inottest  and  most  unhealthy  places  in  the  world,  Feshawur, 
which  experiences  an  equal  degree  of  calorio,  xanks  among  the 
healthiest.  One  single  tact,  however,  admitted  by  all  travdler% 
completely,  in  our  opinion,  upsets  the  notion  of  Moorcro&  and 
others,  that  the  air  of  Kashmir  is  insalubrious.  It  is  said  that  the 
women  of  the  country  luive  very  large  families^  and  rear  them, 
which  is  nowhere,  we  believe,  the  case,  where  the  climate  is  bad. 
One  of  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  an  ungenial  atmosphere  is 
its  unfavourable  efiect  on  the  genius  of  ammal  Ule;  fcr  where 
these  quicken  and  come  to  maturity,  there  can  exist  nothing  hos- 
tile to  the  vital  principle.  We  shall  here  borrow  from  Mr.  liiom* 
ton  a  passage  bearing  on  the  point  we  have  been  discussing. 

**  In  oonsequenee  of  the  gxeat  eleration  of  Kashmifi  tibe  cold  in  winter 
is  considerable,  being,  on  an  ayeragey  much  more  severo  than  in  any 
part  <»f  the  British  isles,  and  this  in  a  latitude  lower  than  that  of  Sicily* 
&10W  usually  begins  to  fall  early  in  December.  Night  frosts  set  in  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  November,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  the  trees  are 
stript  of  their  leaves,  and  all  animal  vegetation  is  cut  off.  A  thick  haae 
overspreads  the  whole  valley,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  send  up  clouds  of 
vapour.  Every  movement  of  men  or  beasts  raises  great  quantities  of 
dust,  and  the  haze  becomes  so  great  that,  even  at  mid-day,  and  under 
a  cloudless  sky,  no  object  can  be  see&  at  a  mile's  distance.  This  murky 
state  of  the  air  extends  for  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley 
and  those  who  ascend  beyond  that  height,  see  the  snowy  mountains  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  the  sun  shining  clearly  in  a  cloudless  sky,  whilst 
the  low  countiy  lies  hidden  in  dim  (mcurity.  The  first  fall  of  snow 
restores  the  clearness  of  the  air.  Thoij^h  snow  lies  to  the  average  depth 
of  two  feet  from  the  early  part  of  December  to  the  middle  of  «4pril,  the 
cold  in  general  is  a  few  degfiees  oidy  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
Jailum  is  seldom  completely  m>zen  over,  though  ice  invariaUy  covers  the 
sur&ce  of  the  lakes  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  banks.  The  snow 
begins  to  disappear  in  March.  The  end  of  March  and  b^;inning  of 
April  are  distinguished  by  the  popular  term  of  dirty  spring  or  mnd 
season,  and  these  appellations  in  regard  to  the  mire  <n  the  sur&oe,  and 
the  rapid  succession  of  g^ts  of  wind  and  hail,  with  short  gleams  o£ 
sunshine,  are  well  deserved.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  June  much  rain 
falls,  though  Kashmir  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  periodical  monsoon^ 
which  so  extensively  deluges  parts  of  Asia." 

Every  country,  however,  has  its  drawbacks.  In  Kashmir  tiho 
principal  pest  may  be  said  to  be  the  inhabitants,  who  contrive  by 
their  nlth  to  spoil  one  of  the  loveliest  regions  upon  earth.  Cities 
everywhere  in  the  East  are  deformed  by  mounds  of  rubbish,  and- 
filled,  more  or  less,  with  pestilentid  effluvia.  In  Cairo,  a  znaa 
can  scarcely  walk  through  the  Jews'  quarter  without  requiring  an 
oimce  of  civet  to  sweeten  his  imagination,  for^  as  he  proceeds  &onii 
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street  to  street,  stench  in  every  varieiy  assails  his  nostrils;  and,  if 
he  be  a  stranajer,  most  probabnr  enriches  his  mind  with  some  new 
ideas  of  what  is  noisome  and  abominable.  The  Neapolitans  some- 
times swear,  by  all  the  smoke  that  circulates  through  the  streets  of 
Constantinople;  but  would  find  a  more  potent  oath,  if  they  swore 
by  all  the  stmk.  Even  their  own  beautiful  city  does  not  always 
smell  like  essence  of  roses.  Ispahan  and  Bagdad,  El  Basrah, 
Damascus,  andTabreez,  encircle  their  inhabitants  with  fostid  odours, 
which  may  partly  explain  their  partiality  for  pungent  perfumes 
and  tobacco  smoke,  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  greatly  surprised 
at  finding  the  capital  of  Kafihmir  somewhat  less  migrant  than  its 
meadows,  Frot^bly  the  Orientals  have  no  ol&ctory  nerves,  07 
such  as  are  affected  only  by  pleasant  smells.  At  any  rate,  the 
dwellers  in  the  city  of  Kashmir  appear  to  encounter  their  share  of 
imsavoury  scents,  and  that,  too,  voluntarily;  otherwise  nothing 
would  be  easitf  than  to  efiect  their  own  deliverance. 

In  Bemier's  time,  this  picturesque  and  striking  little  capital 
was  the  abode  of  greater  wealth  and  comfort  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  consequently  some  little  more  attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness. 
But  a  Frenchman's  nose  is  not  so  easily  offended  as  an  English* 
man's.  Paris  is  a  tolerably  good  introduction  to  the  East,  so 
that  any  one  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  sniff  the  matinal 
odours  of  the  Cite  and  the'  Quartier  St.  Antoine,  will  stroll  in 
gieater  comfort  along  the  KaHsh  at  Cairo,  or  through  the  Arme- 
nian suburb  at  Julfa,  in  Ispahan.  As  Binder,  however,  was  an 
Epicurean,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  cultivated  his  nose,  so 
that  we  lay  some  stress  on  his  testimony  in  this  particular.  StiD, 
it  is  rather  negative  than  positive.  He  does  not  say  that  the  city 
of  Kaflhmir  was  fragrant,  out  he  omits  to  dwell  so  vehemently  on 
its  stenches,  as  later  travellers  have  done.  All,  however,  agree 
that  it  is  a  pretty  place,  prettily  situated.  But  they  find  the 
houses  to  be  built  of  wood,  and  adduce  different  reasons  to  account 
for  this  phenomenon.  One  observes  that  wood  is  cheap,  and 
assigns  that  as  the  cause ;  another  has  recourse  to  the  lazmess  of 
the  people ;  while  a  third  discovers  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
in  tne  violent  earthquakes  to  which,  like  Lima,  the  city  is  liable. 
Thus,  in  1828,  twelve  hundred  houses  were  overthrown,  and 
Inwards  of  a  thousand  people  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  in  various 
parts  of  Kashmir,  we  mid  numbers  of  stone  temples,  which  have 
probably  resisted  tne  earthquakes  of  a  thousand  years,  together 
with  the  ne^ect  of  centuries,  and  are  still  tolerably  entire. 

*'Tfae  citr/'  says  Forster,  ^^  which  in  the  andent  annals  of  India  was 
known  bj  me  name  of  Siringnaghur,  but  now  bv  that  of  the  provinoe 
at  laige,  extends  abcmt  three  milra  on  each  side  ot  the  river  Jahun,  orer 
wliidli  are  tour  ot  five  wooden  bridges,  and  occupies  in  some  parts  of  its 
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breadth,  which  is  irregular,  about  two  miles.  The  hauseB*  many  4)f 
them  two  and  three  stories  high,  are  slightly  built  of  brick  and  mortar, 
with  a  larg^  intermixture  of  timber.  On  a  standing  roof  of  wood  is  laid 
A  covering  of  fine  earth,  which  shelters  the  buildings  from  the  great 
quantity  of  snow  that  falls  in  the  winter  season.  T&s  fence  communi- 
cates an  equal  warmth  in  wintei-,  as  a  refreshing  coolness  in  the  summer 
season,  when  the  tops  of  the  houses,  which  are  planted  with  a  variety 
of  flowers,  exhibit  at  a  distance  the  spacious  view  of  a  beautifully- 
chequered  parterre.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  choked  with  the  filth 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  proverbially  unclean.  No  buildings  are 
seen  in  this  city  worthy  of  remark  ;  though  the  Kashmirians  boast  much 
of  a  wooden  mosque  called  the  Jummah  Mosjid,  erected  by  one  of  the 
emperors  of  Hindostan  ;  but  its  claim  to  distinction  is  very  moderate.'* 

Bemier,  who  had  an  eye  for  what  was  grand  and  striking, 
mentions  two  or  three  circumstances,  "\Thich  the  Triote  modem 
travellers  overlook :  he  says  that  the  mountains  advance  to  within 
about  two  leagues  of  the  city,  and  expand  themselves  in  the  back- 
ground in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  From  tlie  north-eastern 
quarter  of  the  city  extends  the  Dal  or  lake,  which  23  about  rix 
miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  It  is  thickly  interspeised 
with  small  islands,  which  being  converted  into  so  many  gardens^ 
adorned  with  innumerable  fruit-trees,  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
azure  of  the  surrounding  waters.  On  the  edge  of  these  isles  you 
see  rows  of  aspens,  planted  close  to  each  other,  with  their  hx^ 
leaves  for  ever  trembling  and  twinkling  in  the  sunshine.  Their 
smooth  slender  trunks,  as  tall  as  the  mast  of  a  ship,  terminate 
above  in  one  tuft,  like  a  palm-tree,  these  throwing  their  long 
shadows  over  the  lake,  which  towards  evening  is  all  alive  with 
{)leasure  boats,  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  The 
rising  country  beyond  is  thickly  covered  with  villas,  Tvhich  enjoy 
a  salubrious  air  and  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lakes,  fed  per- 
petually by  innxmierable  brooks  and  springs. 

At  one  season  of  the  ^ear  the  surface  of  this  lake,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  in  Kashmir,  is  thickly  studded  with  clusters  of  the  nym- 
phoea,  or  lilv  of  the  Nile,  which,  wuth  its  pink-coloured  flowers  re- 
flected in  the  glassy  mirror  on  all  sides,  seems  to  communicate  to 
the  waters  a  rosy  blush.  The  Hindoos,  observing  that  this  plant 
always  keeps  its  leaves  above  tlie  waves,  regard  it  as  a  mystic 
symbol  of  the  world  reappearing  after  it  had  been  submerged 
beneath  the  ocean. 

Another  very  curious  feature  of  the  Dal  is  the  number  of 
floating  gardens  which  the  inhabitants  launch  upon  it.  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  islets  of  a  light  spungv  texture,  agglu- 
tinated with  bitumen,  liave  been  known  to  swim,  and  use,  we 
believe,  has  been  made  of  their  surface  for  horticultural  purposes. 
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Hcie,  however,  it  id  a  regular  practice,  thougli  the  gardens  are  of 
the  most  diminutive  kind,  and  ought  more  properly,  perhaps,  to 
be  called  melonries.  When  it  is  intended  to  manufacture  an 
isle—  ' 

<'  Choice  is  made  of  a  shallow  part  of  the  lake,  orergrown  with  reeda 
and  other  aquatic  plantSi  which  are  cut  off  ahout  two  feet  helow  the 
surface,  and  tbeu  pressed  cioae  to  each  other  without  otherwise  disturb- 
ing the  position  m  which  thej  grew*  They  are  subsequently  mowed 
down  nearly  to  the  sur&oe^  and  the  parts  thus  taken  ofiP  are  spread 
eTenly  over  the  floatHy  and  covered  with  a  thin  la^'er  of  mud  drawn  up 
from  the  bottom ;  on  the  level  thus  formed,  are  arranged,  close  to  eacB 
other,  conical  heaps  of  weeds,  about  two  feet  across,  a^  two  feet  high, 
having  each  at  top  a  small  hollow  filled  with  fresh  mud.  In  each  hol- 
low are  set  three  plants  of  cucumber  or  melon,  and  no  further  care  or 
trouble  is  required  but  to  gather  the  produce,  which  ia  invariably  fine 
and  abundant.  Each  bed  is  about  two  yards  wide;  the  length  is  varia- 
ble; the  bed  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  stake  of  willow  sent  tlirough  it  at 
each  end,  and  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake." 

Baron  Hiigel  has  entered,  in  his  account  of  the  lake,  into 
several  very  interesting  details  respecting  its  environs,  and  islands, 
and  the  ganlens  wherewith  the  latter  are  covered.  We  could  wish 
lie  had  possessed  a  more  graphic  method  of  delineating  what  he  un- 
dertook to  place  before  the  reader;  but  even  in  his  hands  the 
celebrated  I>al  of  Kashraii-  preserves  much  of  its  original  beauty. 

^'  I  took  advantage,"  he  says,  "  of  this  afternoon's  leisure,  and  with 
my  new  European  companions  went  to  see  the  famous  Lake  Dal.  It  is 
pjuily  surroimded  by  a  ditch,  to  prevent  its  waters  mingling  with  those 
of  the  Jelam»  and  causing  an  inundation,  for  the  houses  near  the  lake 
are  built  on  the  same  level  with  it  Exactly  under  the  Takt-i-Suliman 
b  the  sluice  called  Drogshuh,  the  only  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  flows 
into  the  Zand,  an  arm  of  the  Jelam.  A  channel,  which  is  lined  with 
stone,  connects  this  great  river  with  the  lake,  and  is  the  only  means  of 
getting  at  the  latter,  without  making  a  circuit  of  more  than  two  miles 
by  water  from  the  inhabited  part  of  the  town.  In  olden  times  the 
flood-gate  was  much  nearer  to  the  city,  but  was  removed  to  the  place 
where  it  now  is  in  consequence  of  the  water  of  the  lake  discharging 
its^  too  rapidly  from  the  direction  it  was  allowed  to  take.  A  larg^  white 
8toDe,  Ijing  in  the  great  canal  which  leads  to  the  Shalimar  Bagh,  is  of 
much  importance  as  a  mark;  when  the  water  eovers  it  there  is  danser 
from  the  waters  of  the  lake;  and  the  flood-gate  is  so  constructed  tibat 
it  then  shuts  of  itsel£  It  is  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Dikwar- 
tJhan-Bagh,  under  the  Takt-i-Suliman. 

"  The  lake  is  divided  into  several  distinct  parts.  Gagribal,  the  first  and 
least  division,  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land; 
the  second,  called  Ropelang,  has  a  little  island  in  the  middle,  on  which 
we  landed.  A  building,  now  levelled  to  the  groimd,  formerly  stood  on 
it,  and  the  regular  form  of  the  whole  certainly  shows  that  it  was  the 
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woxk  of  human  ingenuity.  In  many  parts  the  ]ake  is  dialkiw  enoogh 
to  allow  o£  similar  oontriTanees,  Thn«  is  a  channing  Tiew  of  die  moun* 
tains  from  the  first  small  lake,  and  in  a  semicircle  a  branch  of  ihe  infe- 
rior ridge  comes  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream.  Hig^h  up  on  the 
first  of  these  hills,  going  from  the  ci^,  stands  a  yery  extensive  bmlding 
called  Kulimar^  founded  by  Achan  Mullah  Shah,  the  major-domo  of  the 
Emperor  Jehanghir,  as  a  school  for  Mohanunedans.  It  was  never  com* 
pleted,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  The  next  prominent  object  is  of  interest 
to  every  Hindii,  being  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  called  Kali  San£;am,  built 
on  an  eminence  projecting  far  into  tne  lake.  Kali  signifies  olcuiky  and 
sangam,  the  confluence  of  two  rivers.  These  spots  are  always  sacred 
to  the  Hindis.  With  t£as  exception  the  mountams  encircling  this  lake 
mdually  decrease  to  a  gentle  plain,  on  which  villages  and  pretty  gar- 
dens have  been  laid  out.  There  is  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  Ropeland 
lake,  called  Nishad  Bagh,  or  Garden  of  Bliss,  made  by  Jehanghir  after 
his  first  visit  to  Kashmir.  The  garden  is  entered  by  a  fine  terrace  near 
the  shore,  leading  into  an  avenue,  adorned  with  fountsdns  and  basins* 
Over  these  are  raised  small  and  &ncifiil  buildings  on  large  arches,  so  as 
not  to  shut  up  the  view  down  the  avenue,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to 
appear  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  From  the  higlily-omamented 
pavilion  the  view  of  the  more  distant  buildings  in  the  background  is  ex- 
ceedingly nictmresque*  The  beautiful  plane-trees  are  the  duef  oma« 
ments  ra  tois  garden  at  present,  which  is  now  almost  in  other  respects  a 
perfect  wilderness.  The  gardener  presented  me  with  a  bouquet  of  llie 
Jbdian  chrysanthemum,  yellow,  white,  and  pink,  for  which  he  asked  me 
a  rupee,  as  an  enam,  or  present.  Mr.  Yigne,  who  was  iu  this  garden 
during  the  hot  season,  foimd  among  its  tenants  a  fine  hooded  sn^e. 

*'  A  wealthy  Hindd  Pandit  once  built  a  causeway  from  Kashmir  to 
this  pcMnt,  wmch  has  naturally  much  impeded  the  free  course  of  the 
waters,  and  only  a  narrow  line  was  lefb  for  our  boat  to  be  rowed  under 
a  bridge  from  the  Nishad  Bagh  to  the  most  admired  division  of  the 
lake^  ^mere  is  the  island  of  Char  Chunar.  Under  this  bridge  the  water  is 
twenty-four  feet  deep;  in  every  other  part  it  is  but  from  six  to  dght 
feet,  allowing  the  majestic  Neiumbium  to  overspread  the  whole  surface 
of  the  lake  with  its  expansive  folif^,  and  rich  white  and  red  flowers. 

^'  Arrived  in  the  Char  Chunar  kke,  we  were  first  rowed  to  the  Sha- 
limar  garden,  which,  with  its  &mous  palace,  was  one  of  the  great 
works  of  Jehanghir.  I  do  not  think  he  chose  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
lake,  but  the  high  mountains  are  here  softened  down  to  the  plain,  and 
a  broad  valley  afforded  more  space  than  elsewhere.  A  canal  half  a 
mile  long,  but  now  only  capable  of  admitting  a  small  boat,  leads  from 
this  lake  to  the  wooden  entrance  of  the  buudbg.  This  entrance  has 
been  completely  disfigured  by  the  successive  Patau  governors,  who  have 
erected  an  ugly  flat  roof  over  it,  for  the  convoiience  of  smoking  th^ 
pipes.  According  to  the  style  of  the  period,  six  inferior  buildings,  la 
the  midst  of  an  avenue  of  colossal  plane-trees,  lead  at  oonsiderable  in- 
tervals to  the  principal  though  not  very  extensive  palace. 

'^  A  small  building  is  erected  over  a  spring,  the  roof  of  which  rests  oa 
twelve  masave  blade  maifale  cohmms.    TiiB  whole  fisnns  a  square  of 
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brehe  fathomSy  conaiftmff  of  two  covered  walks  or  tezraoes,  between 
irfdch  are  ihe  halls,  having  on  either  side  partitions  of  kttiee-worky 
through  which  were  to  be  seen  the  once^omamented  ehambeis.  It  is 
kept  in  good  repair,  as  the  governors  of  Kashmir  have  always  made  it 
sm  occasional  resort  The  garden  is  376  paces  long  and  220  broad. 
Compared  with  the  I^had  garden,  the  view  from  the  hall  is  very  poor, 
Hie  fine  planes  are  beginning  to  decay  from  age,  and  one  had  already 
Allen  to  the  eardi,  'nie  wood  of  this  tree  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Xashmirians,  who  think  it  the  best  for  their  gun-stocks.  I  admired 
also  the  corn-flag  and  jonquil,  the  syringa  Persica  and  duysanl^emum, 
and  a  wild  plum,  which  in  the  spring  has  a  flower  of  delicious  fragrance. 
A  little  hamlet  is  gradually  extendinj^  itself  to  this  royal  wilderness. 

^  About  a  mile  and  a  half  firom  the  garden,  and  near  the  centre  of 
this  division  of  the  lake,  the  island  Char  Chunar,  celebrated  by  Bemier 
and  Thomas  Moore,  rises  from  the  waters,  a  skil^  monument  of  the 
reign  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  who  named  it  from  the  four  plane-trees 
he  planted  on  the  spot;  two  of  them  are  still  standing.  It  has  also  its 
boitding  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  deserted  garden,  and  consists  of 
a  angle  open  hall,  with  a  little  tower  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  lake.  Under  one  of  the  plane-trees  is  a  water-whed,  in  perfect 
preservatioii,  made  of  the  incomptible  Him&byan  cedar,  the  invaluable 
deodara.  It  raises  the  water  from  the  lake  to  the  terrace.  Ducks  wi^ 
outnumber  live  in  this  lake,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  the  water-caltrops 
but  it  is  difficult  to  come  within  gtiiuliot  distance  of  them.  Formerly, 
the  taking  of  these  creatures  affoided  a  livelihood  to  numbers  of  men^ 
but,  lor  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  the  present  governor  has 
discountenanced  the  practice;  his  protection  of  the  ducks,  however, 
does  not  eoctend  to  a  prohibition  of  the  amusement  of  £uxopeans,  on  the 
strength  of  which  one  of  the  boatmen  produced  a  matchlock  about  four- 
teen feet  long,  and  begged  my  permission  to  take  one  shot  for  me. 
With  this  I  readily  compHed,  and  nimished  him  with  some  powder  and 
diot  At  the  first  discharge  with  a  single  barrel  he  brought  down 
ei^t  ducks. 

'^  We  did  not  fSul,  while  here,  to  visit  the  beautiful  wood  of  plane- 
trees  Ranted  bv  Akba,  called  Na&m,  or  Salubrious,  to  the  number  of 
1200  trees,  lliey  are  still  in  fine  preservation,  though  planted  more 
dian  200  years,  £>nning  beautxfol  walks,  whose  refreshing  shade  in 
summer  must  be  delicious.  Near  this  is  a  large  garden  built  in  sue- 
eenve  tetraces,  but  now  altogether  in  ruins.  They  say  that  it  was  the 
fimcy  of  Nur  Begum,  the  wife  of  Jehangfair." 

We  will  now  permit  Baron  HUffelto  take  us  through  a  portion 
of  the  city,  his  aocount  of  whicSi  is  in  many  parts  extremely 
interesting. 

'^1  vinted,"  says  Hflgel,  **  the  seven  bridges  which  span  the  Jelam, 
at  once  the  most  enduring  and  the  most  dangerous  I  ever  saw.  The 
date  of  their  construction  and  the  material  are  evidences  of  the  first 
qoality,  their  appearance  and  the  experience  of  every  passenger  suffi- 
ciently attest  t^e  last    The  piers  are  composed  of  large  cedar-trees^ 
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fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  whidi  are  placed 
one  over  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  funeral  pile,  while  large  lime  trees, 
the  seeds  having  been  carried  to  the  place  hy  birds,  g^row  from  this 
foundation,  and  shadow  a  part  of  the  bridge.  The  cross-beams  on 
which  one  treads  are  everywhere  in  a  condition  to  afford  an  excellent 
view  of  the  river  beneath;  and  huts  and  booths  have  been  thrown 
up  at  different  periods  on  this  ^slippery  ground,  altliough  nothing  is 
elearer  than  that  one  storm  would  involve  houses,  bridges,  trees,  and 
piles  in  one  common  overthrow.  A  storm,  however,  or  even  a  wind»  of 
any  great  violence,  is  a  thing  altogether  unknown  in  Kashmir. 

*'  These  bridges  were  found  already  laid  across  the  river  by  the  Mo* 
hammedans,  which  gives  them  an  antiquity  of  at  lea^  500    years. 
Since  the  dominion  of  the  last  Hind6  sovereign,  or  more  correctly,  of 
the  last  Queen  of  Kashmir,  Rani  Kotadevi,  wmch,  according  to  the  Ajrin 
Akbari,  terminated  in  1364,  the  last  partial  restoration  was  undertaken 
by  the  governor,   AIi   Merdan  Khan,  in   the  reign  of  the  Empercff 
Jehanghir.     The  Shah  Ilamedan  Musjid  is  a  modem-looking  building, 
the  prototype  of  every  mosque  in  Kashmir,  and  if  not  exactl;jr  resem- 
bling a  Chinese  temple,  is  certainly  unlike  Indian  architecture  in  gene- 
ral, though  some  of  the  same  form  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the 
British  Himalaya.    It  is  nearly  square,  and  within,  the  roof  is  supported 
by  slender  pillars.     Without,  and  about  half  way  up  the  wall,  are  bal- 
conies, ornamented  with  finely-carved  wood,  and  small  columns.     The 
roof  of  the  temple  projects  over  the  outer  walls,  and  is  finbhed  at  the 
four  comers  with  han^ng  bells;  while»  on  the  summit,  which  rises  in  a 
pyiamidal  form,  is  a  golden  baU,  instead  of  the  Mohammedan  crescent. 
Tnis  form  is  common  throughout  die  valley  of  KaBhrnir,  from  the  am* 
plest  village  temple  to  the  richly  ornamented  mosque  of  the  capitaL 
This,  as  well  as  aU  the  other  mosques,  is  built  of  oedar. 
^  "  The  fine  stone  steps,  which  m  every  Hindii  <aty  lead  down  to  the 
river,  are  in  Kashmir  without  any  extensive  ornament;  but  I  remaiked 
one  novelty  in  the  river  in  this  city,  viz.,  large  wooden  cages,  for  I  know 
no  more  fitting  name  for  them,  which  stood  in  great  numbers  close  to 
the  shore,  (or  the  convenience  of  the  female  bathers.     The  Jelam  is 
also  covered  with  boats  of  every  size,  which  give  a  pleasant  stirring 
appearance  to  the  whole  city.     The  numerous  canals  on  the  right  shore 
of  the  river,— on  &e  left  there  is  but  one, -i— have  no  communication  with 
it,  although  so  close,  except  through  the  Drogshi:^  gate;  and  hencey 
from  the  Dikwer-Khan-Bagh,  to  too  Shah  Hamedan  mosque,  the  firsfc 
being  on  the  great  canal,  and  the  last  on  the  Jeiam,  we  were  one  hour 
and  a  half  going  by  water,  the  distance  by  land  being  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet.    ....  At  some  distance  is  the  Jama  Masjid.     It  is  a  pity 
that  it  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  having  been  once  a  beautiful  edifice 
built  of  cedar,  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  their  own  native  princes.     It 
forms  a  large  square,  each  side  measming  sixty-three  fathoms,  and  in 
the  centre  is  an  open  space  with  a  small  building  upon  it     The  roof  ia 
supported  by  large  columns,  hewn  out  of  a  single  piece,  and  with  a 
flond  capital  and  base.     The  smaU  building  in  the  centre  of  the  court 
w  open  on  aU  sides  and  rwsed  a  step." 
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A'  Grrcek  comic  \mter  having  occasion  to  discuss  tte  scientific 
attainments  of  Agamemnon,  supposes  him  to  have  been  so  i^o- 
rant  of  arithmetic  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  count  his  own  feet. 
Baron  Hugel  has  evidently  a  very  little  better  opinion  of  Bermer'a 
acquaintance  with  Cooker;  for  though  oui  worthy  physioian 
statespositively  that  there  were  but  two  bridges  in  Us  lime  over 
the  Thylum — '  cette  nviexe  a  dans  la  viUe  deux  ponts  dc  bois, 
pour  la  communication  dHm  cote  2k  I'autre:'— the  baron  makes  no 
account  of  this  mocHishine,  but  speaks  of  his  seven  bridges  as 
of  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  George 
Foistcr  had  made  some  progress  in  reckoning  beyond  Bemier. 
He  had  attained  to  that  knowledge  of  arithmetic  possessed  by 
certain  savage  nations  of  counting  by  fives ;  but  beyond  this  he 
was  imable  to  get.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  fifth  bridge,  but 
there  his  powers  of  computation  deserted  him^  and  because  he 
could  reckon  no  more,  maintained  that  there  were  no  more. 
Baron  Hiigel,  however,  by  tliat  sort  of  intuition  which  a  fortr 
night's  residence  in  a  country  bestows,  is  positive  that  there  were 
seven  bridges  all  the  while,  though  five  of  them  were  invisible  to 
Bemier,  and  two  to  Foister.  We  like  this  style  of  writing.  It 
renders  one's  mind  easy  on  difficult  points,  and  puts  an  end  to 
the  nuisance  of  inquiry. 

Of  the  deodar,  or  Him4Iayan  cedar,  which  difiers  in  many 
respects  from  thai  of  Lebanon  and  Western  Asia  generally,  the 
leader  may  not,  ^hiq)3,  be  displeased  to  find  some  account  here. 
Itconstitates  an  important  element  in  the  botany  of  these  Indian 
Alps.  Eschewing  the  plains  altogether  it  is  found  to  flourish  at 
elevations  varying  from  seven  to  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Where  it  finds  a  genial  soil  and  a  favourable 
escposure  it  attains  to  a  vast  height,  and  is  not  unfrequently  thirty 
feet  in  circumference.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth  it  bears 
some  likeness  to  the  real  oedar,  though  afterwards  the  resem- 
blance ceases,  as  its  branches  never  spread,  but  shoot  upwards. 
The  cone  is  preceded  by  a  catkin  of  a  bright  yellow  oolour,  so 
that  the  whole  tree^  when  in  full  blossom,  appears  to  be  covered 
with  a  xich  mantle  of  ^d.  These  catkins,  observes  Dr.  Hoyle, 
axe  loaded  with  a  goQen  dust,  which  the  wind  shakes  firom  the 
branches  in  such  profusion,  that  the  ^ound,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  becomes  dieeted,  as  it  were,  with  ^old. 

With  respect  to  the  durability  of  its  wood  we  may  observe  that 
it  is  a  qnahty  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  that  of  many 
other  trees.  The  Egyptian  sycamore  will  last  for  many  thousand 
years.  We  have  a  piece  now  m  our  possession,  which  wasprobably 
cut  and  buried  in  a  tomb  before  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites, 
yet  it  is  still  as  firm  and  as  fredb-looking  as  though  it  had  only 
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been  seyered  from  the  tree  some  half-*do9eii  yean  or  so.  This 
would  render  oredible  the  stories  told  by  the  elder  Pliny  foir  the 
puxpoee  of  illustrating  the  durability  of  woodi  were  there  not 
flome  particulars  in  his  accounts  which,  as  the  jouxaalB  say,  require 
confirmation.  It  mavy  howerer,  be  worth  while  to  hear  what  the 
old  naturalist  has  to  aavance  on  this  ]>oint.  AfW  discussing  at  some 
length  several  drcumstances  oonnectod  witii  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  EphesuB,  he  saye^  *  A  famous  and  memorable  temple  there  is 
of  ApoUoat  Utica,  where  the  beams  and  the  main  pieces  of  timber^ 
made  of  Memidian  cedars,  remain  as  wh<de  and  entire  as  at  the 
day  when  they  were  first  set  up,  which  was  when  the  city  was 
founded;  by  which  computation  they  have  continued  aueady 
1188  years.  Moreover,  it  is  said,  that  at  Saguntumi  a  city  cf 
Spain,  there  is  a  temple  of  Diana  still  standing,  a  little  beneath 
the  city :  and  yet  as  Kmg  Bacchus,  mine  author  saith,  two  hundred 
years  before  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  Troy,  the  same  men  who 
brousht  the  image  of  the  said  Diana  from  the  island  -2iacynthoB| 
founded  the  temple  aforesaid.  For  the  antiquity  and  rdUigion 
whereof,  Hannibal  made  some  conscience  to  demolish  it,  and 
would  not  once  touch  it,  and  therein  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  the 
beams  and  rafters  of  juniper,  sound  and  good.' 

But  E^hmiris  celebrated  for  other  i»oductions  than  those 
which  have  betrayed  us  into  quoting  Pliny.  We  allude  to  those 
shawls  which  once  constituted  its  ndies  and  its  pride.  We  aay 
once,  because  the  glories  of  the  Kashmir  loom  have  also  departed; 
because  beautj  no  longer  delights  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  to 
adorn  itself  with  the  spoils  of  die  Tibetan  goat;  and  because  the 
P^ans,  the  Osmanlis,  and  the  Memlooks,  formerly  the  Uvish  cus- 
tomers of  the  ingenious  weavecs  of  the  yalley,  have  now  seen 
their  wealth  departed  from  them,  or  have  departed  themselves, 
90  that  the  trade  of  the  merchant  languishes,  and  many  a  shuttle 
is  stilL  In  yearn  gone  by,  every  inmate  of  every  harem  in  Wes- 
tern Asia  bore  about  her  person  two  or  three  Kashmir  shawls  at 
once;  ime  twisted  round  her  waist  as  a  girdle,  another  on  her 
head  as  a  turban,  and  another  cast  loosely  round  the  figure  to  s^ 
off  the  beauty  of  the  silks  and  fine  and  cloths  c^  gold,  with  which 
its  variegated  colour  contrasted.  Now,  general  povan^  has  intro- 
duced a  more  sd^er  taste.  The  inferior  C^manli  huues  are  J&in 
to  content  themselves  with  the  &bcic8  of  Manchester  or  Ola^ow, 
which  can  in  many  cases  be  obtained  for  leas  tiian  a  hundceth  part 
of  what  their  movers  gave  for  a  Kashmir  AwmL  A  amikr  revo- 
lution hastaken place  in  India.  Britiah  goods  flood  tiie  land  aiui 
find  their  way  into  aU  the  cousis  and  zananaSi  driving  the  move 
gorgeous  productions  of  Ana  out  of  the  market  Even  in  oentml 
Asia  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  axe  finding  practical 
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advocat^  and  throwing  open  wide  ohannelfi  for  English  industxy. 
The  various  Khans  and  Amirs  are  learning  to  calculate;  to  apply 
arithmetic  to  the  affidrsof  the  purse,  to  scan  the  costumes  of  their 
wives  with  an  eye  jaundiced  by  Adam  Smith,  and  to  diaw  the 
conclusion  that  a  woman  looks  quite  as  well  in  finely  value  tea 
tomauns,  as  in  what  costs  enough  to  stock  a  hasaar. 

Through  the  operation  of  sSl  these  influences,  the  poor  weaver 
of  Kashmir  stands  a  veiy  good  chance  of  being  extinguished.  But 
to  complete  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes,  he  has  to  struggle 
with  something  &r  worse  still.  His  infidel  rulers,  the  Sikhs  who 
know  nothing  of  Malthus,  or  Ricardo,  or  Huskisson,  imitate 
most  punctually  the  policy  of  the  owner  of  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  eggs;  they  rob  the  master  manufacturers  of  their 
capital  one  after  anotiier,  and  thus  throw  the  weavers  out  of  work 
and  forcibly  close  more  rapidly  than  they  would  have  dried  up  of 
themselves  the  sources  <^  ike  wealth  which  they  covet.  Kashmir, 
therefore,  both  in  town  and  country,  exhibits  all  the  saddening 
tokens  of  a  kingdom  in  decay.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  more 
slovenly  than  formerly;  the  people  are  poorer  and  fewer;  and 
their  depressed  q>irits  reconcile  them  with  dirt  and  unsavoury 
effluvia  m  their  streets  and  houses.  Nevertheless,  the  pride  of" 
their  industry  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct.  Even  Ranjit  Smgh,  or 
his  more  tyrannical  and  doltii^  successors,  could  not  deprive  them 
of  the  native  cunning  of  their  hands,  and  if  they  were  not  Mo- 
hammedans, we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  shawls  tliey 
now  produce  illustrated  pictorially,  like  the  web  of  Helen,  with 
the  woes  of  Ejishmir. 

When  Bemier  visited  the  country,  the  shawl  manufacture 
seems  to  have  attained  its  most  flourishing  state,  and  he  beheld 
with  admiration  the  brilliant  colotirs,  and  the  rich,  fanciful,  and 
delicate  ornaments  with  which  the  weavers  adorned  their  work. 
The  number  of  shawls  then  produced  and  exported  was  prodi- 
gious. The  Momils,  barbarians  as  they  were,  still  knew  how  to 
encourage  the  industry  of  their  subjects  by  purchasing  at  liberal 
prices  the  creations  of  their  handiwork.  All  the  great  Omrahs  of 
the  court  of  Aurungz^b  repaired  annually  to  the  valley  with  its 
beautifid  productions  on  their  heads;  and,  when  they  again  de- 
scended to  the  plains,  bore  away  with  th^n  an  amount  of  pur- 
diases  which  made  glad  the  heart  of  the  subtle  artisan.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  patronage  the  natives  affirm  tiiat  there  were,  at 
that  period,  40,000  looms  constantly  at  work^  which  towards  the 
dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  diminished  to  about  16,000. 
The  number  at  present  is  far  less.  The  prices,  however,  imder 
the  Moguls,  were  not  any  thing  like  so  high  ae  they  are  at  present; 
for  even  the  finest  ^wls  cost  no  more  than  160  zupees.    Kow 
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they  fetch  extraordinary  siims.  The  charge  for  completing  a 
pair  of  shawls  is  calculated  to  be  nearly  as  follows:  for  the  labour  of 
twenty-four  weavers  during  twelve  months,  80/.;  for  wool  and 
dyeing  materials,  30/.,  duty  20/.;  for  the  current  ex]^enses  of  the 
establishment,  20/. :  total,  200/.  Far  more  costly  fabrics,  however, 
are  occasionally  brought  into  the  market,  some  being  valued  as 
high  as  700/.  In  ]\loorcroft's  time  the  total  annual  value  of  the 
shawls  manufactured  in  Kashmir,  amounted  to  about  300,000i ; 
but  from  the  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  the  sum  has 
now  dwindled  to  something  much  less  considerable.  Baron 
Hiigel  was  told  in  the  country  that  no  less  than  13,000  weavers 
had,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  periAed  of  &niine  and 
cholera.  Others,  to  avoid  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  Sikhs, 
had  expatriated  themselves,  while  others  again  had  adopted  dif- 
ferent occupations. 

The  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  shawl  is  of  two  kind^ 
one  called  pashm  sfial  (or  shawl  wool),  and  obtained  from  the 
tame  goat;  the  other,  the  fleece  of  the  wild  goat,  wild  sheep,  and 
other  animals,  named  asalitus.  In  all  instances  it  is  a  fine 
down,  growing  close  to  the  skin,  under  the  common  coat,  and  is 
found  not  only  on  the  animals  just  mentioned,  but  also  on  the 
yah^  or  grunting  ox,  and  on  the  dog  of  the  intensely  cold  and 
arid  tracts  of  Tibet.  Tlie  greater  part  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
in  Chan  Than,  a  tract  in  the  west  of  Tibet,  and  is  in  the  •first 
instance  sold  at  Kodokh,  a  fort  near  the  frontier,  towards Ladakh,  to 
which  it  is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  sheep,  there  usualljr  employed 
as  beasts  of  burden.  It  is  purchased  by  the  Kashmirians  at  Le, 
the  chief  place  of  Ladakh,  and  carried  thence  to  Kashmir,  cither 
on  men*s  shoulders,  or  on  the  backs  of  horses.  There  is  also  some 
brought  by  Moguls  from  Pamir,  or  from  the  vicinity  of  Yarkund. 
About  a  third  of  the  quantity  imported  is  dark-coloured,  and  the 
price  of  this  is  little  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  white,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  latter  being  better  suited  for  dyeing.  At  the  time 
of  Vigne's  visit,  the  white  sort  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
Bhilling|8  the  pound.  The  long  hairs  are  picked  out  by  the  hand, 
and  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  tedious  process.  The  residue  is 
carefully  washed,  rice-flour  being  used  as  an  abstergent,  instead 
of  soap,  and  then  hand-spun  by  women,  who  are  stated  by  Moor- 
croft  not  to  earn  more  than  one  half-crown  a  month  by  incessant 
toil.  There  is  much  division  of  labour  in  this  manufacture  :  one 
artisan  designs  the  patterns,  another  determines  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  thread  required  for  executing  them,  a  third  appor- 
tions and  arranges  the  warp  and  woof  (the  former  of  which  is 
generally  of  silk)  for  the  border.  Three  weavers  are  employed  on 
an  embroidered  shawl,  of  an  ordinary  pattern,  for  three  months; 
but  a  very  rich  pair  will  occupy  a  shop  for  eighteen  months. 
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ThCT  are  djred  in  yam,  and  carefully  washed  after  the  weaving 
has  been  finished.  The  Kashmirian  dyers  profess  to  use  sixty-four 
diflferent  tints,  and  some  of  these  are  obtained  by  extracting  the 
colours  of  European  woollens,  imported  for  the  express  purpose. 
The  embroidered  border  of  the  nnest  shawls  is  generally  made 
separately,  and  joined  skilfully  by  sewing  it  to  the  field,  or  middle 
part.  According  to  Hiigel,  shawls  of  this  description  are  alto- 
gether patchwork,  consisting  of  as  many  as  fifteen  pieces,  joined 
by  seams. 

The  picture  drawn  by  the  baron  of  a  shawl  factory  and  its 
inmates  is  any  thing  but  flattering: 

''  I  paid,"  he  says,  *^  a  visit  to  one  of  the  shawl  manufactories ;  and 
was  conducted  tfarongh  one  of  the  most  wretched  abodes  that  my  ima- 
gination could  well  {ncture.  In  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  sat  six- 
teen men  huddled  together  at  their  work,  which  at  this  time  was  shown 
to  me  as  a  Dflishula,  or  loug  shawl,  valued  at  three  thousand  rupees  the 
pair.  I  made  several  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
trade,  but  the  master  seemed  ill-disposed  to  gratify  my  curiosi^.  How- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  India,  it  is  still  more  so 
here,  though  for  a  very  different  reason.  The  Indian  always  accom- 
modates his  answer  to  tne  supposed  pleasure  of  the  inquirer :  the  Kash- 
mirian is  trained  to  practise  the  art  of  concealment,  which  naturally 
leads  to  &Isehood  on  every  occasion.  The  workmen  handled  the  thread 
with  a  imidity  which  surprised  me,  moving  their  heads  continually  the 
while.  They  work  in  winter  in  a  room  which  is  never  heated,  lest  dust 
or  smoke  might  injure  the  material.  Generally  speaking  their  features 
axe  liigUy  intelleetual  and  animated.** 

Kashmir  has  long  been  celebrated,  also,  for  other  sorts  of  manu- 
iactures,  most  of  wnich  have  of  late  much  declined  in  excellence, 
though  some  still  continue  to  retain  their  reputation.  Its  palan- 
keens were  once  considered  the  best  in  the  East ;  as  were  its 
bedsteads,  its  coffers,  and  indeed  its  cabinet-work  generally,  large 
quantities  of  which  were  annually  exported  into  the  countries  of 
the  phdn.  Its  cabinet-makers  addicted  themselves  especially  to 
the  imitation  of  a  particular  species  of  wood,  whose  veins  they 
represented  with  singular  truth,  by  the  inlaying  of  fine  threads  of 
gold.  The  surface  of  the  work  was  then  finely  polished  and 
coated  with  a  shining  and  durable  varnish.  The  lapidaries  of  the 
valley  are  said  to  excel  all  others  in  skiU.  Thev  work  exqui- 
sitely in  chalcedony  and  rock  crystal,  of  which  latter  substance 
they  have  been  known  to  turn  out  vases  so  large  as  to  be  a  burden 
for  four  men. 

The  arms,  and  more  particularly  the  pistol-barrels  of  Kashmir, 
aie  highly  valued  Aroughout  Asia.  They  are  manufactured  of 
iron  brought  from  the  Eusufzai  country,  which  is  tough,  pliable, 
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and  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  barrels  are  of  all  kinds, 
plain,  twisted,  and  damaskeened,  but  even  this  branch  of  industry 
nas  declined  under  Sikhs  who  appeared  determined  to  effect  the 
utter  ruin  of  Kashmir.  Baron  Hiigel  paid  a  visit  to  an  armourer, 
which  he  describes  with  his  usual  unsatisfactoriness.  "This 
armourer,"  he  says,  "  was  the  most  celebrated  in  Kashmir.  As 
this  is  a  trade  in  which  they  are  believed  to  excel,  I  was  disap- 
pointed at  finding  nothing  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state  for  my 
inspection.  The  appearance  of  this  armourer  himself  was  most 
venerable;  he  remmded  me  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  the 
trade  he  followed  was  so  honoured  in  all  lands,  with  more  real 
politeness  than  I  had  met  with  for  a  long  time,  he  prayed  me  to 
be  seated,  and  brought  me  several  half-miished  musKets  and  pi^ 
tola,  an  Indian  matchlock,  and  some  poniards,  all  elaborately  or- 
namented. Nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  the  implements 
he  worked  with,  particularly  his  bellows,  which  consisted  of  a 
little  box  of  wood,  that  forced  the  wind  in,  as  well  as  out" 

During  the  last  century  when  the  Kashmirians  were  imder  the 
rule  of  the  Affghans,  they  renounced  Father  Matthew,  and  took 
to  manufacturing  and  drinking  abominations.  Of  the  Koran  and 
its  prohibitions  they,  in  fact,  made  so  light,  that  wine  was  as 
common  in  the  valley  as  if  it  had  been  imiabited  by  Christians. 
This  wine  in  colour  and  flavour  resembled  Madeira,  and  when 
ripened  by  age  was  of  an  excellent  quality.  Exhilarated  by  libe- 
ral potations  of  this  nectar,  the  good  people  proceeded  a  step  still 
further,  and  manufactured  a  potent  spirituous  liquor  from   the 

gape,  which  wonderfully  assisted  them  in  bearing  the  weight  of 
(irdni  yoke.  Of  these  curious  facts  we  find  no  mention  in  later 
travellers;  but  Gteorge  Forster,  who  was  probablv  himsdf  a  wor- 
shipper of  Dionysos,  carefully  records  them  in  his  authaitic 
travels. 

This  same  able  writer  remarks,  that  the  Kashmirians  fabricated 
ihen  as  they  do  still  the  best  writing  paper  in  the  East,  and  carried 
on  in  it  an  extensive  traffic.     Of  tms  paper  Thornton  says: — 

"Its  superiority  consists  in  its  great  smoothness  and  whiteness;. 
Tlie  inferior  qualities  are  made  of  rags,  ropes,  and  sacking  ;  the  finest, 
the  filaments  of  wild  hemp.  Tliese  materials  are  reduc^  to  a  pulp, 
under  hammers  worked  by  water-power,  and  the  sheet  of  pi^per  is 
formed  on  a  fine  mat,  insteiMi  of  wire-work ;  it  is  then  pumiced,  ce- 
oeires  a  thin  coat  of  rice-paste^  and  is  finally  polished  very  carefully 
with  an  agate.  It  is  very  dear,  a  <|uire  of  twenty-four  sheets  of 
the  finest  coating,  from  five  to  six  shillings.  There  are  seven  or 
eight  hundred  copiers  of  MSS.  in  Kashmir.  They  are  wretchedly  re- 
munerated, the  best  not  earning  more  that  threepence  a-day,  and  the 
results  of  their  labour  may  be  had  for  a  very  low  price.  Thus,  a  copy 
of  the  Shar  Nameh,  which  contains  sixty  thousand  difltifiha^  costs  only 
seyen  or  eight  pounds  sterling." 
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Anc^her  branch  of  industry  is  thus  described  by  the  same 
writer: — 

**ThB  Kashmirians  manufacture  excellent  leather  for  saddlery. 
Moorcroft  describes  it  as  strong  and  solid,  heavy  and  pliable,  without 
any  disposition  to  crack  ;  some  of  the  pieces  had  been  in  use  eighteen 
or  tweuty  years,  and  were  none  the  worse  for  constant  wear." 

From  him,  too,  we  shall  borrow  our  account  of  the  attar : — 
*'  The  essential  oil,  or  celebrated  attar  of  roses  (vulgarly  called  otto 
of  roses),  made  in  Elashmir,  is  considered  superior  to  any  other ;  a  cir- 
cumstance not  surprising,  as,  according  to  HUgel,  the  flower  is  here 
produced  of  surpassing  ingnnee,  as  weU  as  beauty.  A  large  quantilgr 
of  rose-water,  twice  distill^,  is  sdlowed  to  run  on  into  an  open  vess^ 
placed  over  night  in  a  cool  running  stream,  and  in  the  morning  the 
oil  is  found  floating  on  the  surface  in  minute  specks,  which  are  taken 
off  very  carefully  by  means  of  a  blade  of  the  sword-lily.  When  cool, 
it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  as  hard  as  resin,  not  becoming  liquid 
at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water.  Between  five  and  six 
hundred  pounds'  weight  of  leaves  are  required  to  produce  one  ounce  of 
the  attar.  It  is  never  an  article  of  commerce,  being  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Sikh  court ;  and  that  whidi  is  known  in  Europe  under  the 
name  of  Pendan,  is  a  very  inferior  article  to  the  produce  of  E[ashmir. 
The  species  used  for  distillation  is  the  rosa  biflora. 

It  might  be  treating  the  good  people  of  Kashmir  somewhat 
unceremoniously  to  quit  the  country  without  saying  any  thing  of 
Aeir  habits  and  character.  But  how  shall  we  venture  upon  the 
topic?  Our  own  experience  of  the  race  has  not  been  favourable, 
and  travellers  generally  unite  in  giving  them  a  bad  character. 
Bemier,  considering  their  figure  and  physiognomy,  imagined 
them  to  be  descended  from  Ihe  Jews,  and:  supposed  it  was  in 
this  valley  that  the  lost  tribes  took  refuge  from  the  persecutions 
of  mankind.  Other  writers  have  not  been  indisposed  to  adopt 
this  fancy,  deluded,  probably,  by  the  aquiline  noses  and  bright 
black  eyes  of  the  Kaahmirian  dancing-girls  so  common  through- 
out the  whole  of  Northern  India.  But  where  have  the  kwt 
tribes  not  been  located?  We  find  them  in  Affghanistan,  and  in 
Turkistan,  in  the  burning  deserts  of  Mehkran,  and  in  the  lofty 
table  lands  of  the  Caspian.  When  people  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  any  race,  they  say  they  are  descended  from  the  Jews. 

For  our  own  part,  we  consider  the  Kashmirians  to  be  a  genuine 
offihoot  from  the  Hindfi  race.  Their  language,  j)hysiognomy, 
habits,  and  ancient  religion,  all  concur  in  confirming  us  in  tms 
view.  In  much  that  is  said  to  their  disparagement,  we  put  no 
faith.  It  is  quite  customary  among  travellers  to  underrate  the 
aations  through  which  they  pass,  a  fault  into  which  they  were 
betrayed  by  die  necessary  accidents  of  travel.    Every  day  brings 
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tliem  into  contact  with  the  least  reputable  part  of  the  commiuutyj 
and,  at  best,  with  persons  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  who 
consequently  endeavour  to  make  as  much  out  of  them  as  they 
can.  On  the  other  hand,  travellers  are  apt  to  count  their  nipeea 
Ds  well  as  most  other  persons,  and  he,  therefore,  who  makes  an 
inroad  on  their  pui-se,  whether  legitimately  or  illegitimately^  is 
viewed  in  no  very  favourable  light.  Again  and  again  have  we 
seen  Asiatics  libelled  and  denounced  as  knaves,  for  demandinep 
what  was  strictly  due  to  them.  If  nothing  worse  could  be  saia 
of  them,  they  were  duns  and  bores,  and  woe  be  to  him  who  bores 
a  traveller !  Sure  he  is  of  being  pilloried  in  his  pages,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  unlucky  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 

Hiigel  disliked  the  Kashmirians,  because  they  grumbled  at 
being  required  to  cany  burdens  too  heavy  for  bo  many  jackasses. 
He  might  have  found  them  more  willing,  had  they  found  the 
mouth   of  his  purse   a  little   opener.      But  A^atics    have    a 
knack  of  being  weaiy  when  they  are  scantily  paid.     Your  gold  is 
a  rare  inspiritcr  of  men;  it  gives  strength  to  their  Hmbs,   ani- 
mation to  their  countenances,  volubility  to  their  tongues,  buoy- 
ancy to  their  animal  spirits.    Hiigel  reckoned  his  anas  too  exactly 
to  please  the  Kashmirians,  and  the  Kashmirians  became  too  sullen 
and  dispirited  to  please  Hugel.     Other  travellers  may  perhaps 
have  exhibited  a  taste  of  the  same  quality,  and  found  the  pleasures 
of  their  journey  considerably  diminished  by  it.  Not  that  we  mean 
to  write  the  apology  of  the  Kashmirians.     We  dare  say  the  mea 
are  all  rogues,  and  the  women  no  better  than  they  should  be. 
But  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  be  dogmatical  on  the  point,  to  in- 
dulge a  slight  leaning  towards  scepticism,  and  to  allow  them  all 
the  benefit  of  our  doubts.     It  is  just  possible — we  merely  put  the 
thing  hypothetjcally — that  there  may  be  such  a  rara  avis  as  an 
honest  woman  in  Kashmir.     It  is  also  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility that  a  man  might  be  discovered  who  was  neither  a  thief 
nor  a  liar.     We  throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  our  adventurous 
travellers  wlio  thinkdifferently;  but  philanthropy  is  ourfeiling.  And 
this  leads  us  to  fancy —miserable  homunculi  as  we  are ! — ^that  virtue 
IS  not  utterly  extinct,  even  in  this  secluded  comer  of  the  Himalayas. 
Besides,  there  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  between  the  iacts 
and  ttie  inferences  of  some  of  our  travellers.     They  inform  us  that 
the  Kashmirians  arc  a  handsome  and  almost  Herculean  race,  and 
that  the  women   are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  the  ele- 
gance of  their  figure;  and  yet  they  ascribe  to  them  the  habitual 
pracUce  of  vices  pecuharly  inimical  to  the  healthy  development 
01  the  human  frame.    We  request  them  to  choose  between  their 
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yeaxs  among  foreigners,  and  applied  ourselves  diligently  during 
the  whole  period  to  the  study  of  their  national  chturacter;  speak- 
ing their  language  fluently,  and  associating  with  them  without 
reserve;  and  yet  we  should  hesitate  to  decide  dogmatically  re- 
q>ectin^  them.  How,  therefore,  do  we  envy  travellers  who,  like 
Baron  Hugel,  possessed  the  secret  of  getting  at  a  nation's  charac- 
ter in  a  fortnignt.  This  is  an  art  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea. 
It  is  more  rapid  in  its  operation  than  physiognomy;  it  divines 
people  at  once.  In  vain  ao  they  envelope  themselves  in  the  man- 
tle of  reserve.  In  vain  have  they  recourse  to  hypocrisy;  in  vain 
do  they  put  in  practice  all  those  harmless  little  artinces  which 
daz^e  and  bewilder  the  common  observer !  The  traveller  is  not 
to  be  deceived;  he  reads  their  nature  with  unerring  precision,  and 
proclaims  them  to  the  world  ei^actly  for  what  they  are.  To  this 
irightful  sagaci^  we  have  nothing  to  oppose,  but  a  sort  of  kindly 
incredulity.  We  shru^  our  shoulders,  and,  as  French  lovers 
phrase  it,  persist  in  chenshin^  rtos  donees  illusions. 

Still,  as  our  readers  may  hke  to  learn  what  sort  of  devils  in- 
habit Kashmir,  according  to  the  testimony  of  our  most  philoso- 
phical travellers,  we  shaU  present  them  with  an  extract  or  two 
on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Thornton: — 

^  lively,  ingenious,  and  good-humoured,  the  KashmiriaDs  are  much 
addicted  to  the  never-failing  vices  of  slaves,  lying  and  trickery,  and 
inordinately  addicted  to  amusement  and  pleasure.  Moorcroft,  engaged 
agamst  th^n  in  a  course  of  commercial  rivalry,  shows  no  mercy  in 
delineating  their  moral  qualities: — ^In  character  the  Kashmirian  is 
selfish,  superstitious,  ignorant^  subtle,  intriguing,  dishonest,  and  false; 
he  has  great  ingenuity  as  a  mechanic,  and  a  decided  genius  for  manu- 
fS&ctures  and  commerce ;  but  his  transactions  are  always  conducted  in  a 
fraudulent  spirit,  equalled  only  by  the  effrontery  with  which  he  faces 
detection/  ^ 

Hugely  of  course,  reiterates  the  accusations  of  Moorcroft,  add- 
ing other  circumstances  to  render  the  picture  more  revolting.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Kashmirians 
are  not  a  cruel  people.  If  they  cheat  the  traveller,  therefore,  they, 
at  all  events,  do  not  cut  his  throat.  The  war  they  make  is  upon 
his  rupees,  not  on  him ;  and  when  they  have  got  possession  of  a 
little  cash,  do  they  hoard  it  in  a  way  to  assist  us  m  tracing  their 
pedigree  to  the  ten  tribes?  On  the  contrary  they  are,  according 
to  Forster,  very  Catilines,  greedy  of  other  men's  treasures,  but 
lavish  of  their  own. 

**  No  people,"  he  says,  "  devise  more  modes  of  luxurious  expense. 
When  a  Kashmirian  of  the  lowest  order  finds  himself  in  possession  of  ten 
slnllings,  he  loses  no  time  in  assembling  his  party,  and,  launching  into 
the  lake,  solaees  himself  till  the  last  farthing  is  spent ;  nor,"  adds  he, 
''can  the  despotism  of  an  Afighan  government,  which  loads  them  with 
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oppression  and  cruelty,  eradicate  their  strong  tendency  to  dissipatioiu 
Yet  their  manners,  it  is  said,  have  undergone  a  manifest  change  since  the 
dismemberment  of  their  country  from  Hindiistan.  Encouraged  by  the 
liberality  and  indulgence  of  the  Moguls,  they  ffave  a  loose  to  the  pleasures 
and  the  bent  of  their  genius.  They  i^peared  m  gay  apparel,  constructed 
costly  buildings,  and  were  much  addicted  to  Ihe  pleasures  of  the  table. 
The  interests  of  the  province  were  so  strongly  mvoured  at  coiurt,  that 
erezy  complaint  ag^st  its  governors  was  attentirely  listened  to,  and 
any  attempt  to  molest  the  people  was  restrained  or  punished." 

This  run  of  good  fortune,  however,  at  length  came  to  an  end, 
and  £[ashmir  passed  under  other  rulers.  Some  idea  maj  be 
formed  of  the  different  treatment  which  Kashmir  met  with  under 
the  Moguls  and  under  the  A%han8  from  the  amount  of  revalue 
exacted  by  each  government.  The  emperors  of  Delhi  were  con- 
tented witn  the  moderate  tribute  of  three  lakhs  and  a  half  of 
rupees,  while  the  ferocious  and  insatiable  A%hans  habitually  ex* 
torted  twenty  lakhs.  Their  tyranny  effected  a  change  in  the  very 
character  and  deportn^ent  of  the  people.  From  being  cheerful, 
talkative,  and  ostentatious,  they  became  gloomy,  silent,  and 
penurious  in  their  habits,  lest  the  least  show  of  hilarity  or  ease  in 
their  condition  should  bring  the  tax-gatherers  on  uieir  backs. 
Even  the  Sikh  conquest,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
deteriorated  their  condition.  The  government  of  Lahore,  indeed, 
leceives  considerably  less  than  was  raised  by  the  Affghans,  ten 
lakhs  being  the  utmost  that  for  many  years  was  supposed  to  readi 
the  cofiers  of  the  Maharajah,  but  the  people  oi  £[ashmir  pro- 
fited little  by  this  seeming  moderation.  For  the  actual  amount  of 
their  tribute  fell  litde  short  of  twentv-two  lakhs,  and  sometimes 
exceeded  that  sum,  though  twelve  ot  them  were  ahsorbed  by  the 
spongy  nature  of  the  chaimels  through  which  they  flow  towards 
tne  cajpital. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  much  higher  rate  of  taxation  than 
is  known  anvwhere  else  in  the  East,  and  if  the  statement  be 
correct,  will  lead  us  inevitably  to  conclusions  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  very  different  from  those  of  Moorcroft  and 
Baron  Hii^el.  The  population  of  Grreat  Britain,  incomparably 
the  wealthiest  and  most  industrious  on  the  globe,  are  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  about  £A  lis,  per  head.  No  other  people  in  Europe, 
It  is  believed,  could  support  such  an  impost.  But  in  Kashmir 
we  find  the  people  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  about  £1  2j.  per 
head,  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  population  is  said  not  to 
exceed  200,000.  Now  let  any  man  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  ask  himself  whether  a  people  universally 
libertine  and  profligate  could  supply  such  a  revenue  to  the  state  ? 
If  they  were  not  exceedingly  inaustrious  they  could  not  possibly 
possess  the  means;  and  if  it  be  granted  that  they  are  exceedingly 
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industrious,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  regard  as  a  strange  paradox  the 
notion  that  tliey  are  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  dissipated  and 
depraved. 

Connected  with  this  question  of  population  are  some  curious 
&ct0  which  have  scarcely  any  parallel  in  history.  They,  p^^ 
liiUM,  who  relate  them,  may  have  aimed  a  little  at  rhetorical 
eSktt.  But  allowing  for  this;  granting  even  that  there  may  be 
considerable  exaffgeration,  enough  will  still  remain  strongly  to 
excite  our  asto&isiment.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  the  population  of  Kashmir  shrank  from  800,000  to  200,000, 
through  the  united  effects  of  misgovemment,  famine,  pestilence, 
and  earthquake.  Seldom  have  calamities  so  dire  overtaken 
a  people.  What  the  sword  of  the  Sikhs  had  spared  was  in  part 
swallowed  by  the  earth,  or  destroyed  by  hunger,  or  swept  off 
by  the  cholera.  An  unseasonable  fall  of  snow  annihilated  four- 
mths  of  the  rice  in  the  blade,  and  presently  there  came  a  famine 
which  strewed  the  streets  and  high-roads  with  corpses,  and  drove 
mothers  to  sell  their  children  for  a  rupee,  or  even  to  slaughter 
and  cat  them!  Such  horrors  are  not  perpetrated  voluntarily. 
Madness  supervenes  before  human  nature  lapses  into  crimes  like 
these.  But,  be  assured,  whatever  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the 
Kashmirians  may  have  been,  the  infamous  miseovemment  of  the 
Sikhs  acted  as  a  powerful  cause.  The  people  of  this  beautiful  but 
unhappy  valley  have  good  reason,  therefore,  to  pray  for  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Panjab,  which  will  enable  them,  for  the  first  time 
during  nearly  three  centuries,  to  taste  of  internal  tranquillity, 
and  enjoy  their  property  in  peace.  Of  course  an  outcry  will  be 
raised  by  discontented  and  unprincipled  demagogues  in  Europe 
against  the  grasping  policy  and  boundless  ambition  of  England. 
But  while  those  sophists  are  fabricating  their  weU-tuined  periods, 
and  expressing  their  hypocriticalindignation,  the  people  of  Eaahmir 
will  be  humbly  returmng  thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  good  fortune. 
The  200,000  impoverished  and  dispirited  wretches  who  now  lan- 
guish under  Sikh  oppression,  and  fear  to  put  on  a  decent  garment 
isst  it  should  be  taken  from  them,  will  once  more  apply  themselves 
to  profitable  industry,  to  the  rearing  of  families,  to  the  re-peojding 
of  their  deserted  towns  and  cities.  The  passion  for  magnificenoe 
will  return  to  them.  They  will  again  dress  gaily,  construct  costly 
dwellings,  and  cultivate  their  old  hereditary  taste  for  music  and 
song.  It  was  once  the  pride  of  Kashmir  that  every  inhabitant  of 
tlie  valley  loved  and  understood  something  of  music.  There  has 
been  a  woful  pause  in  their  enjoyment.  Ibut  if  once  the  British 
drum  be  heard  on  the  Pir  Panjal  it  will  kindle  the  ancient  appe- 
tite for  music  and  festivity,  and  the  people  will  possess  wherewith 
to  indulge  it. 
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Art.  XL — Lei  Petits  Manige$  d'une  Femme  Veriuettse.    Far  H. 
de  Balzac.    Paris.    1845. 

The  *  world'  is  incorrigibly  ^eedy  of  gowip;  but  what  alwkm 
surprises  us  Is  the  difficulty  with  which  this  same  *'  wocid'  can  be 
made  to  believe  any  thing  redounding  to  some  one's  credit,  and  die 
preposterous  credulity  with  which  it  adopts  and  circidates  aay 
thing  discreditable.  The  *  rumours'  that  are  current  about  pubkc 
men  are,  some  of  them  so  absurd,  as  to  fall  to  the  grouna  the 
instant  the  least  doubt  of  their  truth  is  raised.  The  fact  is,  they 
are  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  reflected  on.  People  hear  them,  he^ 
lieve  them,  repeat  them.  Why  this  credulit;^?  Because  there  is 
B,Jibre  scandaleux  in  the  human  heart;  there  is  an  innate  or  con- 
nate love  of  gossip,  especially  of  defamatory  gossip,  which  sedcs  to 
gratify  itself  on  all  occasions.  Women  have  the  credit  of  pos- 
sessing this  instinct  in  a  greater  degree  than  men;  all  comedies, 
novels,  and  satires,  nroclaim  this  as  a  fitct,  and  the  assertion  is  cre- 
dited by  most  people,  in  conformity  with  the  very  instinct  itself. 
We  believe  the  fact  to  be  otherwise.  Men  are  quite  as  Ure^y 
endowed;  but  it  is  men  who  write  books  I  If  women  write,  Uiey 
write  like  men,  and  but  too  often  echo  men's  prejudices  and 
errors. 

If  we  wanted  a  striking,  immediate  proof  of  our  asserdon,  we 
might  simply  refer  to  the  odious  success  which  attends  all  *  personali- 
ties in  literature.  Who  are  the  readers  of  the  *  Satirist,'  and  such 
productions?  Not  women,  assuredly.  What  made  '  Coningsby* 
succeed,  but  its  satirical  sketches  of  contemporary  cliaracters? 
Men  who  never  look  into  a  novel  were  eager  to  read  that,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  '  spicy'  portraiture  of  the  Rigbys,  &e. 
Women  read  it,  of  course,  as  they  read  all  novels;  but  they  did 
not  ^ve  it  its  celebrity,  and  they  were  not  among  its  great 
admirers. 

We  will  not  pursue  the  argument.  Every  one  who  reflects  an 
instant  will  bear  us  out  when  we  say,  that  in  love  of  personalities, 
men  are  quite  as  largely  endowed  as  women.  We  do  not  excuse 
the  women;  we  only  inculpate  the  men.  That  this  instinct  is  a 
low,  unworthy  instinct,  no  one  will  deny;  and  the  efforts  of  mo- 
ralists  and  educationists  should  be  directed  towards  deadening  it. 
How  is  it  that  the  Press  has  done  so  little  towards  reprobating 
those  who  foster  this  instinct,  and  ffive  it  food? 

There  is  at  present  a  bit  of  scandal  current  in  Paris,  and  which 
will  soon  find  its  way  here,  that  amusingly  illustrates  the  cre- 
dulity with  which  suppositions,  in  themselves  extravagant,  are 
speedily  converted  into  deliberate  assertions.     It  is  this: 
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Fianz  Lissct,  it  is  pretty  generallj  known,  has  separated  Idmself 
fioza  the  Ck>unteflB  d  Agcmlt,  with  whom  he  has  lived  some  years, 
and  hj  whom  he  has  had  children.  Madame  d'Agoult  bemg  a 
vciy  accomplished  woman  (she  is  the  writer  of  the  articles  in  the 
*  SeTue  de  Deux  Mondes,'  bearing  the  signature  of  *  Daniel  Stem*) 
is  a  eeUhriU;  her  liaison  with  the  great  pianist  makes  her  a  sort  of 
public  dhaxacter.  The  cause  or  causes  of  this  separation  we  know 
not,  and  do  not  care  to  i^P^t  here  the  various  conjectures  which 
^068Kp  converts  into  facts.  The  separation,  however,  is  no  rumour; 
It  is  a  generally  known  fact  Now  mark  the  ingenuity  of  scandal ! 
Honor^  de  Balzac,  as  all  his  readers  are  aware,  is  in  the  habit 
of  iatroducinc;  the  personages  of  one  novel  into  that  of  another;  he 
is  also  somewhat  prone  to  end  a  novel  without  finishing  it,  and 
to  give  the  conclusion  in  some  subsequent  novel.  Conformably 
witih  this  practice,  some  time  ago  he  pubHshed  *  Beatrix,'  and  he 
now  pubmhes  the  conclusion  in  *  Les  petits  Manages  d'une  Femme 
Vertueuse.'  In  *  Beatrix*  the  heroine  has  left  her  husband  to  live 
-with  Conti,  a  celebrated  Italian  singer  and  composer.  In  *  Les 
petits  Man^ses,*  she  is  abandoned  by  Conti,  somewhat  dis- 
MBcefully.  Here  is  a  coincidence  scandal  could  not  overlook ! 
matrix  is  a  Marquise^  and  Madame  d'Agoult  is  a  countess. 
Conti  is  a  musician,  and  so  is  Liszt.  Can  any  thmg  be  plainer? 
Nothing.  Accordingly  *Les  petits  Man&es*  is  greedily  read  by 
those  anxious  to  see  how  Balzac  has  treated  his  subject;  and  those 
who  have  not  read  it,  are  informed  that  it  contains  *  the  whole 
d'Affoult  afl&ir,' 

Now  we  may  inform  our  readers  that  the  assertion  is  entirely 
floundkss;  and  that  if  they  open  the  novel  in  any  expectation  of 
&iding  their  love  of  personalities  gratified  they  will  be  mistaken. 
In  the  first  place  Balzac,  the  friend  of  George  Sand,  who  is  the 
intimate  friend  of  Liszt,  is  hardly  the  person  by  whom  such 
ground  would  be  wrought  by  choice;  in  the  second  place  there  is 
m  his  novel  very  little  more  mentioned  than  the  mere  fact  of 
Conti*s  abandonmg  la  marquic*^. 

The  story  is  simply  this.  Sabine  de  Grandlieu  has  married 
C^lyste  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  indifference  for  her,  and  his 
ill-requited  passion  for  Beatrix,  la  Marquise  de  Rochefide  (she 
-was  Rochegude  in  *  Beatrix  ;*  but  this  by  the  way).  But  Sabine 
adores  him;  and  trusts  to  her  charms  and  time  to  bring  him  at 
hBt  feet.  She  succeeds.  Calyste  loves  her;  they  are  very  happy 
together.  A  son  is  bom;  Sabine  ^^  la  folie  de  le  nourrir, 
aays  Balzac;  and  one  evening,  to  escape  from  the  cries  of  the 
infant,  Caljke  goes  to  the  theatre,  where  he  meets  Beatrix — ^his 
long-loved  Beatrix.  His  old  feelings  return;  he  is  again  her 
slave;  he  neglects  his  wife,  and  spends  his  days  with  la  marquise 
who,  abandoned   by  Conti,  is  now  very  willing  to  accept  hi 
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homage.  SaUne  soon  perceives  her  dtuation,  and  endeavours 
to  struggle  against  Beatrix;  endeavouia  by  kindness  and  every 
Ettle  manhge  which  %tne  femme  vertueuse  can  employ,  to  regain 
the  afiection  of  that  worthless  nincompoop  her  husband.  Ajt 
last  she  calls  in  her  parents  to  her  aid,  and  they  call  in  Maxime 
de  Trailles  (whom  the  readers  of  'Fere  Goriot'  will  remember^ 
and  Mazime  undertakes  to  separate  Galyste  and  Beatrix.  This 
he  does  by  first  separating  le  Marquis  de  Rochfide  from  his  mis- 
tress, and  inducing  him  to  wish  to  take  back  his  ¥rife;  secondly^ 
by  making  Beatrix  fall  in  love  with  Eduard  la  Palferine,  wuq 
insists  on  her  returning  to  her  husband ;  and  thus  Calyste,  de- 
prived of  his  Beatrix,  returns  to  his  wife !  We  pass  over  the 
intrigues  by  which  this  stupid  result  is  brought  about  The 
whole  novel  is  very  unworthy  of  Balzac's  talent,  and  we  should 
not  have  noticed  it  but  for  its  illustrating  our  subject:  that  sub- 
ject is  the  *'  personality'  allowed  in  Enghsh  novels. 

And  in  drawing  attention  to  this  subject,  we  cannot  help 
remarking  how  sensitively  alive  the  good  moral  mothers  q£ 
England  are  to  the  impurities  of  French  novels,  and  how  verr 
blind  they  are  to  the  impurities  at  home.  Let  ua  be  understoool 
We  have  more  than  once  touched  on  this  matter,  because  we. 
cannot  submit  to  acoept  indignation  at  a  neighbomr's  fault's, 
as  an  excuse  for  our  own.  We  willingly  admit  that  pro&nityr 
is  not  frequent  in  English  novels,  because  the  Englian  public 
would  not  tolerate  it.  The  French  public  is  more  lax.  We 
admit,  also,  that  seldom  can  there  be  found,  in  English  novela, 
passages  so  '  warmly'  coloured,  or  so  recklessly  free-spoken,  as 
we  nnd  in  most  French  noveb.  From  these  two  blots  we  are 
tolerably  free.  But  how  manv  others  are  there  from  which  we 
are  not  free?  How  many  whidi  the  '' immoral  French"  leave 
almost  entirely  to  us? 

Amongst  these  is  the  shameless  personally  which  de&oes  and 
gives  a  zest  to  so  many  'slashing  novels.'  Think  of  such  novels 
as  *Chevely,'  *The  Bubble  Familv,'  ^Coningsbv/  and  *Anti- 
Coningsby  ;'  think  of  their  unblushing  ridicule  and  malice; 
think  how  sHght  the  screen  which  separated  the  persons  meant 
from  the  persons  named^  (and  for  country  readers  "  keys"  were 
readily  furnished),  and  then  ask  what  becomes  of  the  moraU^ 
which  delights  in  and  applauds  such  works  I  People,  indeed,  eK-- 
pressed  themselves  *  sorry  for  the  personalities.'  Oh  I  of  couise 
they  were  sorry !  it  was  the  grief  of  a  Mrs.  Candour  at  a  repute- 
tion  stained. 

The  evil  has  epread  &r,  and  it  contmues  to  sniead.  Has  anj 
one  asked  himself  when  and  where  it  is  to  stop  r  At  present  xfe 
is  enough  for  you  to  be  the  friend  of  a  man  who  is  0q)arated  fron^ 
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his  wife,  to  be  held  up  before  the  world  in  that  wife's  book,  painted 
with  all  the  wife's  powers  of  caricature,  your  foibles  or  vices 
(or  such  as  her  charitable  ima^nation  may  attribute  to  you), 
exaggerated  and  made  odious,  your  conduct  explained  in  the 
most  malicious  manner  ;  and  you,  harassed  by  insinuations  and 
exaggerations,  have  no  means  of  reply,  no  power  of  explanation, 
because  you  are  not  named — ^you  are  only  indicated.  This  has 
been  done  ;  where  is  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  to  stop? 
Enough  unhappiness  is  already  caused  by  the  misrepresentations 
and  insinuations  current  in  society;  but  against  these  there  is 
always  the  power  of  explanation  directly  they  become  distinctly 
chajged  to  you ;  against  the  misrepresentations  of  the  novelist 
tlxere  is  no  such  check;  no  explanation  is  possible,  because  no 
charge  is  made. 

We  have  no  wish  to  inflict  a  sermon  on  our  readers.  We 
have  thrown  out  a  hint,  and  must  tnist  to  its  &lling  upon  good 
8oiL  Meanwhile,  neither  for  its  own  sake  nor  for  scandal's  sake, 
can  we  greatly  recommend  '  Les  petits  Maneges  d'une  Femme 
Vertueuse.' 


(    236     ) 


SHORT  REVIEWS 

OF  RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


Tauihenbueh  fUr  Vaterlandisehe  Geschiehiey  kerttusgegeben  von  Jo- 
seph F&kirerbn  von  Hobbcatb.     Jahxgang.     1843.     Leipzig. 

Ws  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  especially  to  this  uiunber  of 
Hormayr  s  '  Historical  Annual,'  as  containing  a  life  of  the  Austrian 
generaJy  Chasteler — a  name  familiar  now  even  to  the  common  English 
reader,  who  has  followed  Mr.  Alison  through  his  sympathising  aocomts 
of  the  late  Austrian  wars.  The  biographer  is  the  same  patriotic  Ty- 
rolese  nobleman  whom  we  lately  introduced  in  these  pages  as  the  author 
or  editor  of  that  instructive  historical  conglomerate,  called  the  *  Lebens* 
bilder.'  As  the  warm  champion  of  Tyrolese  liberties,  and  as  the  dili- 
gent investigator  of  native  Hstory,  no  less  than  as  the  personal  friend 
and  fellow-labourer  of  the  Austrian  general,  Hormayr  8  claims  to  i^ipear 
publicly  as  the  biographer  of  Chasteler  are  of  the  mghest  order. 

Johnl  Gabriel,  Marquis  of  Chasteler  CouroeUes,  according  to  the  in* 
formation  here  given,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1763,  in  his 
ancestral  castle  of  Mulhais,  near  Mods,  in  Hennegau.  He  was  thus, 
like  so  many  other  famous  Austrian  generals,  not  a  native  Austrian, 
but  a  Walloon.  In  1 788,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Emperor  JoBepttiS 
war  against  the  Turks;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Bevolutioa 
soon  brought  his  enthusiastic  and  chivalrous  genius  into  a  more  promi- 
nent and  truly  European  field;  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  all 
the  Austrian  wars  against  France,  and  was  instrumental  particularly  in 
achieving  the  deliverance  of  Mainz,  under  Clairfait,  in  1795.  After- 
wards he  had  the  good  fortune  to  share  in  the  triumphs  of  that  most 
effective  of  barbarian  soldiers.  Marshal  Suwarrow,  in  tne  Italian  cam- 

$aign  of  1799;  from  this  scene  of  glory,  however,  both  he  and  the 
f  uscovite  were  recalled  by  Thugut,  the  Austrian  minister,  who,  how- 
ever, had  the  highest  respect  for  Chasteler  s  talents,  and  honoured  hioi 
on  all  occasions  with  peculiar  confidence.  In  1801-2-3-4,  he  was 
principally  employed  in  organising  the  Tyrolese  militia,  which  played 
such  a  distinguished  part  in  the  events  of  1809;  and  that  it  did  not 
appear  with  the  same  efficiency  in  the  year  1805,  was  not,  Hormayr 
says,  the  fault  either  of  Chasteler  or  of  the  Tyrolese  people,  but  of 
paltry  personal  relations,  and  bureaucratic  jealousies,  in  a  country  like 
Austria  quite  the  thing  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  famous  mountain 
campaign  of  1809,  Chasteler  and  Hormayr  himself  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  Tyrolese  triumphs  as  Hofer  and  Speckbachcr,  the  native  pea- 
sant captains,  and,  therefore,  more  romantic  and  poetical  heroes  of  tiiose 
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memorable  days.*  Chasieler^s  servioes  in  particdary  on  this  occasion, 
Iiave  been  memoiised  bj  Napoleon;  wbo,  in  one  of  those  unchiTalrous 
and  nngeotlemanlj  ontbreaks,   in  bim  so  frequent,  from  his  head- 

3aarteTS  at  Ens  (6th  of  May,  1805),  declared  '  one  Chasteler,  bearing 
lie  character  of  a  genml  in  the  Anstriaa  annj,  on  ouTXAmr,  and  au- 
thorised him  to  be  sebsed  and  executed,  vhererer  he  could  be  found, 
as  a  Captaik  oi?  Bbiqavbs/  In  the  year  1813,  Chi^teler  was  en- 
gaged in  fortifying  P^^gne,  a  precautionary  measure,  which  the  happy 
issue  of  the  Mttle  of  Culm  rendered  unnecessary,  but  to  which,  in  a 
different  eyent,  Austria,  after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  might  have  owed 
her  salvation.  He  was  also  present,  personally^  at  the  battles  of  Dreed^i 
and  Cuhn.  In  1814,  he  was  at  Vienna;  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  he  went  to  Venice,  which  he  considered  a  most  important  point 
for  the  safety  of  the  Austrian  monarchy;  and  here,  accordingly,  we 
find  him  oeeupied  with  completing  the  fortificadons  of  the  lagoons,  and 
with  nautical  matters,  till  his  death,  which  happened  7th  of  May,  1825, 
is  die  63rd  year  of  hie  age. 

'*  Chastder  *  says  Hormayr,  "  was  of  a  tall  stature,  of  delicate  features,  of 
a  nleasant  amiable  expression,  of  noble,  dignified,  and  cbi?alrou8  manners. 
He  was  very  short-sighted;  and  tliis  defect  of  vision  brought  him  into  many 
very  dangerous  situations  in  war;  he  was  very  oflen  wounded,  and  that 
severely ;  but  wtthrn  a  convenient  distance  his  eyesight  was  keen  and  pene- 
trating He  often  looked  through  spectacles  and  an  eye-glass  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  had  a  wav  of  bending  his  head  a  little  sideways,  partly  from  short- 
sightedness, partly  tiiat  he  might  look  confidentially  into'tlle  eye  of  the  person 
he  addressed,  and  speak  softly  into  their  ear.  Cliasteler  possessed  great 
strength  of  body,  ana  could  stand  an  incredible  amount  of  fatigue.  lie  was 
moderate,  indeed,  in  nothing,  except  in  eating  and  drinking ;  but  this  absti- 
nence only  seems  to  have  made  him  so  much  the  more  mad  \n  the  service  of 
Aphrodite,  where,  indeed,  his  activity  was  such,  that  a  whole  book  of  his 
erotic  campaigns  might  be  written.  I  thmk,  also,  his  excesses  in  this  way  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  nndermine  his  bodily  consdtutioo,  and  made  his  mind 
also  not  so  vigorous  in  the  last  siiteen  j^ears  of  his  life,  as  it  might  otherwise 
have  been.  In  all  knightly  exercbes  he  was,  from  his  youth  upwards,  emi- 
nently distingui^ed.  All  arts  and  all  trades  he  endeavoured  to  lay  hold  of 
with  his  own  hands.  He  served  the  guns  in  the  artillery  personally,  with  a 
passionate  ardour;  and  among  the  pontonneers  he  was  always  the  first.     He 

*  The  present  volume  of  the '  Taschenbucb,'  contains  portraits,  not  only  of  Chas- 
teier,  but  also  of  Hofer  and  Speckbacfaer;  and  these  two  last  seem  to  us  to  cor- 
respond admimUly  witii  the  ciiaracters  of  the  men,  as  we  know  them  from  his- 
toiy.  Andrew  Hofer  appears  an  honest,  broad-faced  Genooan  boor,  and  nothing 
more;  Speckbacher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  face  full  of  strength,  decision,  quick- 
ness, and  enterprise.  The  character  of  Hofer  is  well  depicted  in  the  '  Lebens- 
bilder'  (vol.  ii.  p.  881);  as  for  Speckbacher,  we  cannot  lefase  ourselves  the  plea- 
flme  here  of  inserting  the  IbQowing  passage  from  Menzel's  *  History  of  the  Ger- 
maoa.*  **  Joseph  Speckbacher,  from  theTrunthal,  was  a  strong-bodied,  frank, 
noble  fellow,  the  best  marksman  ui  Tyrol,  whose  keen  eye  could  distinguish  the 
bells  on  the  neck  of  the  cattle  at  two  miles  distance.  When  a  yoong  man,  he  was 
once  sai^rised  by  four  Bavarian  Jager,  as  he  was  roasting  a  Chamois  guat;  on 
the  instant  he  dashed  the  &t  of  the  chamois  into  their  ikces,  and  laid  the 
whole  four  on  the  ground  with  bis  dab."  This  is  something  in  the  old  dassical 
style  of  Hercules  and  Theseus  I 
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widded  the  pencil  admirably;  and  in  bis  early  yean  composed  many  beau 
tilul  battle  pieces.  He  was  uDcommonly  susceptible  of  every  new  influence; 
and  his  dexterity  in  appropriating  and  applying  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  was 
truly  encyclopaedic.  He  was  no  less  of  a  lion  in  a  sword-in-hand  attack, 
than  of  a  learned  soldier  with  book  and  compass.  He  understood  and  spoke 
twelve  languages,  an  accomplishment  more  useful,  and  even  necessary,  io  the 
Austrian  army  than  anywhere  else.  Brilliant,  however,  as  were  his  mental 
endowments,  he  wanted  that  calmness  and  equanimity  which  are  so  necesaaiy 
ibr  the  command  and  control  of  a  oompr^ensive  whole.  Chaateier  had  read 
an  astonishing  quantitjr*  and  always  continued  reading.  He  was  aatundly 
better  qualified  for  quick  apprehension,  than  for  retaining  what  he  read  and 
brooding  over  its  depths.  He  was  never  content  with  what  was  ooon,  he 
always  saw  something  bbtter  twinkling  in  the  background.  His  fieiy  cou- 
rage was  a  proverb  in  the  army.  In  his  last  days  he  was  a  real  Henry  rercy, 
and  a  Bayard,  a  cavalier '  $afupeur  ei  Mam  reproche*  Dbinterested  and  mag- 
nanimous ;  with  hatred,  envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  as  unacquainted  as  a 
child  ;  gentle,  and  overflowing  with  human  kindliness,  a  soldier. with  body  and 
soul,  full  of  glowing  enthusiasm,  and  of  never-sleepine  activity,  devoted  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  to  the  service  of  the  Imperial  ramily ;  a  warm  friend  to 
his  friend,  and  ready  to  help  every  man:  so  accomplished,  Chasteler  is  a  name 
that  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  military  heart,  and  stand  as  the  worthy  keyatone 
to  that  bright  succession  of  fiery  and  chivalrous  Walloons — Ligne,  Abrembcig, 
Chirfait,Boneguay,  Dampierre,  and  above  all,  the  old  TiUy^-that  have  added 
so  much  lustre  to  the  Austrian  arms.' " 


Xing  Bent's  Daughter.  A  Lyric  Drcanaj  from  the  Danish  of  Hbn- 
BiK  Hkstz.  By  Jans  F&anges  Chafman.  London.  Smidi  & 
Co.     1845. 

The  translator  informa  us  that  this  drama  was  first  acted  in  the  Theaib^ 
Royal  of  Copenhagen,  in  April  last^  that  its  reception  was  endiusiastic, 
and  that  its  success  with  the  reading  public  was  so  great  as  to  cany  it  to 
a  fourth  edition  within  a  month  from  its  first  publication  in  pnnt.  So 
much  for  ^ts  ;  as  to  the  reasons  for  those  fects,  we  confess  oufaeKves 
still  in  the  dark.  We  have  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  original  drama,  and  must  therefore  hold  our  ju^ment  in 
aospense  as  to  its  real  merits.  Twice  have  we,  with  that  patience  and 
fortitude  granted  only  to  reviewers,  read  the  translation  tnrougii  finom 
end  to  end;  and  the  only  fruit  we  have  gathered  from  our  arduous  la- 
bour is  this  unsolved  dilemma:  Either  enthusiasm  is  a  ridiculously  cheap 
commodity  in  the  Danish  capital,  or  Henrik  Herta  has  sore  conse  to 
complain  of  his  translator.  Ix  may  be  that  truth  sits  equally  on  botli 
horns  of  the  dilemma. 


Crerman  Anthology,  A  Series  of  Translations  from  the  most  popu- 
iar  German  PoetSy  by  James  Claeence  Maeoait.  2  vols.  Cuxry. 
Dublin. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  poems  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  witbin 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  *  Dublin  University  Magawne/  and  oontaina  ape* 
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dmens  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Schiller,  Uhland,  Tieck.  Kemer,  l^irgvi*, 
Gothe,  Rdckert,  Freiligrath,  Sic.  &c.  The  followinjp  lines  ^m  Uhland 
are  a  £ur  sample  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  collection : — 


AU7  DBR  UXBEEfAHRT. 

Ueber  diesen  Strom,  yor  Jahren, 
Bin  ich  einmal  schon  gefahren. 
Hter  die  Burg  im  Abendschimmer, 
Driiben  raoscnt  das  Wehr,  wie  immer. 

Und  von  diesem  Kahn  mnschlossen 
Waren  mit  mir  zween  Crenossen : 
Ach  I  ein  Frennd,  ein  Tatergleicher, 
Ufid  ein  junger,  Hoffhungs  reicher. 

Jener  wirkte  still  hienieden, 
Und  so  iat  er  aucb  geschiedra, 
Oieser  brausend  vor  uns  alien, 
In  im  Kampf  und  Stunn  gefallen. 


SPIRITS  SVEKrWHEBS. 

A  many  a  summer  is  dead  and  buried 
Since  over  tliis  flood  I  last  was  ferried; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  noon  lay  bright 
On  strand,  and  water,  and  castled 
height. 

Beside  me  then  in  this  bark  sat  nearest 
Two  companions,  the  best  and  dearest 
One  was  a  gentle  and  thoughtful  sire^ 
The  other  a  yonth  with  a  soul  of  fiie. 

One,  outworn  with  care  and  illness. 
Sought  the  grave  of  the  just  m  still- 
ness; 
The  other^s  shroud  was  the  bloody  rain. 
And  thunder-smoke  of  the  battle- 
plain. 

Yet  still  when  memory's  necromancy 
Robes  the  past  in  die  hues  of  fancy. 
Me  dreameth  I  hear  and  see  the  twain 
With  talk  and  smiles  at  my  side  again. 
Even  the  grave  is  a  bond  of  union. 
Spirit  and  spirit  best  hold  communion. 
Seen  through  faith,  by  the  inward  eye. 
It  is  (rfter  life  they  are  tmly  nigh. 

Then,  ferryman,  take  this  coin,  I  pray 

thee. 
Thrice  thy  fare  I  cheerfully  pay  thee. 
For  though  thou  seest  them  not,  there 

stand 


So,  wenn  kb  Teimngene  Tage 
Gldcklicher,  zu  denken  wa^. 
Muss  ich  stets  Genossen  missen, 
Theure  die  der  Tod  entrissen. 

Doeh  was  alle  Freundshafl  bindet 
1st,  wenn  Gebt  zu  Geist  sich  findet. 
Geistig  waren  jene  Stunden, 
Geistem  bin  ich  nocfa  verbunden. 

Kimm  nur,  Fahrmann,  nimra  die 

Miethe, 
Die  ich  geme  dreifach  biete, 
Zween  die  mit  mir  iiberfuhren, 
Waren  geistige  Naturen. 

Anear  me  two  from  the  Phantomland. 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  these  lines,  hut  they  are  disfigured 
also  by  no  slight  faults.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  pleonasm,  not  authorised 
by  analogy  or  custom,  that  occurs  in  the  first  une,  we  have  here  exam- 
ples of  a  radically  vicious  system  of  translation,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  woik.  Mr.  Maugan  in  his  preface  speaks  of  his  translations  as 
*  fiuthful  to  the  spirit,  i£  not  always  to  the  letter,  o£  theb  originals.' 
They  are  yeiy  often  neither  the  one  nor  tiie  other.  He  takes  many  unwar- 
rantable liberties  with  his  author^  mutilates  and  interpolates,  and  &1- 
sifies  them  hy  an  exaggeration  that  not  seldom  produces  a  burlesque 
effect  where  a  eraye  one  was  intended.  In  the  poem  before  us  Mr. 
Mangan  (not  Uhland)  lays  down  the  strange  doctnne  that  the  death  of 
our  friends  not  only  does  not  preyent  all  companionship  between  their 
souls  and  ours,  hut  that  it  eyen  brings  us  into  closer  communion  with 
them !  The  following  is  a  literal  yersion  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  German 
stansas: 

**  Thus  ever,  when  I  yenture  to  think  on  bygone  happier  days,  must  I  miss 
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companions,  dear  ones  snatched  from  me  by  death.  But  what  binds  all  friend- 
ship f&st  is  when  spirit  meets  spirit.  Spiritual  were  those  vanished  hours  t 
witli  spirits  I  am  still  connected." 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  natural  and  touching;  that  which 
the  translator  ha^  substituted  for  it  is  extravagant  and  false.  Uhland 
says  he  has  lost  friends,  but  not  wholly  lost  them,  for  naemoiy  still 
makes  them  present  to  his  spirit:  Mr.  Mfangan  asserts  that  the  death  of 
friends  is  no  loss  at  all,  but  an  absolute  gain  to  the  affectionate  surnvor. 

Seeing  how  grossly  the  translator  has  misrepresented  the  leadine 
idea  of  the  original  poem,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  remark  on  the  baa 
effect  of  the  phrase  '  outworn  with  care  and  illness,'  introduced  for  the 
rhyme's  sake  into  the  third  stanza.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Ger- 
man, which  merely  states  that  the  elder  friend's  way  of  life  had  been 
quiet,  and  his  departure  consonant  with  the  calm  tenor  of  his  days. 
Why  doud  this  image  of  serenity  with  thoughts  of  bodily  and  mental 
suffering,  and  thereby  weaken  the  contrast  between  the  respective  lives 
and  fates  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  man?  A  true  artist  would  have 
seen  the  value  of  this  contrast,  and  how  it  helps  the  imagination  to 
realise  more  distinctly  each  of  the  two  portraits  presentcKl  to  it. 

One  more  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Mangan  understands  by  fidelity  to 
the  spirit  of  his  original.  In  our  number  for  January  last,  and  in  '  Tait*s 
Magazine'  for  the  following  February  or  March,  will  be  found  versions  of 
FreUigrath's  celebrated  poem,  entitled  *  The  Lion's  Ride,*  both  of  them 
tolerably  close.  A  perusal  of  either  will  enable  the  English  reader  to 
guess  whether  or  not  Freili^ath's  canvass  errs  on  the  side  of  tameness, 
and  needs  to  have  its  effect  heightened  by  the  addition  of  more  glaring 
colours.     Here  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  first  verse : 

*'  Desert-king  is  the  Hon.  Is  it  his  pleasure  to  speed  through  his  domain  ? 
He  betakes  him  to  the  lagoon,  and  lies  down  in  the  tall  sedges.  Where  ga- 
zelles and  giraffes  drink  he  crouches  among  the  reeds.  Trembling  above  the 
mighty  one  rustles  the  leaf  of  the  sycamore.** 

Mr.  Mangan's  improvement  upon  the  verse  is  as  follows: 

<<  What  I  wilt  thou  bind  him  fast  with  a  chain? 
Wilt  bind  the  King  of  the  Cloudy  Sands? 
Idiot  fool  I — he  has  burst  from  thy  hands  and  bands, 
And  speeds  like  Storm  through  his  far  domain. 
See !  he  crouches  down  in  the  sedge, 
By  the  water's  edge, 

Making  the  startled  sycamore  boughs  to  quiver. 
Gazelle  and  giraffe,  I  think,  will  shun  that  river.*' 

This  is  not  gilding  refined  gold,  but  plating  it  with  copper;  not 
painting  the  lily  white,  but  plastering  it  witn  red  ochre. 
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(Euvres  chouies  de  E.  Scribe.     5  vols.     Firmin  Dldot     Paris,  1845. 

Thb  Yandeville  is  the  most  exdasiyely  national  thing  in  France.  It 
was  horn  in  France,  and  only  in  France  can  it  be  produced.  Other 
nations  rival  and  surpass  France  in  all  branches  of  literature,  except 
ibis  ;  in  this  it  is  without  a  rival.  Esprii  is  the  genius  of  France; 
and  a  vaudeville  is  this  etprU  in  a  dramatic  shape. 

When,  therefore,  we  say  that  M.  Eugene  Scribe  is  the  first  vaude- 
villist  of  the  day,  we  bestow  on  him  a  title  of  no  mean  signiBcance ; 
and  when  we  say  that  his  comedies  are  but  vaudevilles  in  five  acts, 
we  are  s^  bestowing  on  them  no  mean  pnuse.  That  his  comedies 
are  not  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  of  Moli^re,  is  true  ;  but  they  are 
not  without  merits  of  their  own.  All  the  higher  qualities  of  the  drama- 
tist are  a&sent,  but  all  the  arts  of  the  vaudevillist  are  present  If  he 
has  not  the  riotous  fun  or  the  deep  irony  of  Moli^re  (who  has?),  he  is 
not  deficient  in  quick  repartee,  and  a  slight  but  effective  mockexy  of 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.     His  works  abound  in  esprit. 

In  England  he  is  treated  with  undiscriminating  contempt.  In 
France  he  is  the  spoiled  child  of  the  public,  and  an  eternal  butt  for 
the  critics.  For  twenty  years  he  has  almost  monopolised  the  stage. 
Paris  and  the  provinces  are  supplied  by  him  with  their  nightly 
amusement.  His  fecundity  is  only  equalled  by  Lope  de  Yeya. 
Whether  vaudeville  in  one  act,  or  vaudeville  in  five  acts,  whether 
drame  or  proverbe,  whether  tmera  comique  or  grand  opera,  Scribe 
is  the  great  purveyor.  And  these  pieces  succeed  ;  not  only  do 
they  succeed  in  France,  but  they  are  immediately  translated  into  Ger- 
man, English,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  European  stage  lives  upon 
Scribe !  He  is  the  great  ma^cian  who  alone  can  feed  the  pubHc's 
hunger  for  novelty. 

Is  this  a  man  to  meet  with  nothing  but  contempt?  The  French 
critics,  who  are  purists  by  profession,  never  forgive  him,  because  he 
does  not  adhere  scrupulously  to  grammar.  They  all  eagerly  point 
out  how  <  il  cravache  la  langue  qui  lui  resiste ;'  and  deny  him  any 
merit  because  he  has  not  the  merit  they  demand.  In  the  same  way 
diey  refuse  to  admit  Paul  de  Kock  to  be  a  literary  man.  *  He  does 
for  the  English  and  Germans !"  Now  it  may  be  true  that  Scribe  is 
not  a  great  writer ;  true  that  as  Gustavo  Planche  says,  ^*  son  imagi- 
nation vaut  bien  assez  par  elle-m^me,  et  n*a  pas  besoin  des  fastueux 
omemens  de  la  syntaxe  ;  and  yet  Scribe  remains  the  first  vaudevillist 
of  his  day.  if  the  critics  sneer,  the  pubHc  applauds,  and  nightly  ap- 
plauds. All  the  joyous  solecisms  in  the  world  would  not  rob  Eugene 
Scribe  of  his  power  to  conduct  a  plot,  to  devise  situations,  to  pro- 
voke a  laugh,  and  sometimes  a  tear.  If  his  plays  are  not  critical,  uiey 
are  eminentlY  successful,  and  successful  because  amusing. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Messrs.  Didot  issuing  the  che/a-d'ceuvre  of  Eu- 
gene Scribe.     It  will  doubtless  serve  in  a  great  measure  to  counteract 
the  prejudice  against  him.     So  amusing  a  writer  cannot  fail  to  have 
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a  place  in  any  dramatic  library  ;  and  the  reader  will  be  often  sur- 
prised at  finding  tbe  originals  of  pieces  which  have  delighted  him  on 
the  Eaiglish  stagOb  His  works,  too,  form  a  useful  study  for  aU  dra- 
matic aspirants,  as  in  them  the  art  of  the  stage  b  oarried  almost  %o 
perfection.  The  present  publication  forms  a  part  of  Messrs.  Didot'a 
collection  of  chefs-d'c^uvrCy  the  handsomest  and  most  useful  of  all 
cheap  collections  extant  In  five  volumes  you  have  here  the  creaia 
of  the  most  voluminous  author  of  the  day.     We  need  say  no  more ! 


Servia,  the  Youngest  Member  of  the  European  Family:  or^  a  Re^ 
mdenee  m  Belgrade,  and  Traids  in  the  JBighlands  and  Woo^Bandt 
^  the  Interior,  during  the  Years  1843  and  1844.  By  A.  EL, 
Patoit,  Esq.     Longman.     London.     1845. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  though  it  does  not  fbSfil 
the  promise  implied  in  the  first  clause  of  its  long  title.  It  is  not  a  trea- 
tise on  Servia,  nor  does  it  aim  at  giving  any  thing  like  a  metho<&al 
account  of  that  country  and  its  inhabitants.  It^b  little  more  than  a 
traveller's  description  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  during  his  wajbnng 
and  sojourn  in  a  noble  region,  and  among  an  interesting  and  nop^lS 
people ;  and  though  not  a  complete  picture  of  Servia,  it  is  a  ooUeotian 
of  sketches  firom  tiie  life,  stmck  off  with  a  free  and  firm  hand,  and 
bearing  on  the  face  of  them  a  strong  warranty  of  their  tratL  Mr. 
Faton  is  the  least  prolix  of  travel-writers;  he  does  not  weary  hia 
readers  with  long  dissertations  and  ponderous  inductions ;  but,  moving 
about  with  his  eyes  and  ears  well  open,  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  seisni^ 
and  recording  pregnant  instances.  For  example,  he  huolts  at  a  road-side 
tavern  to  dine : 

"  A  booby,  with  idiocy  marked  on  his  countenance,  was  lounging  about  the 
door,  and  when  our  mid-day  meal  was  done,  I  ordered  the  man  to  give  him  a 
gl2iss  of  sRvoviUa,  as  plum-brandy  is  called.  He  then  <same  forward,  trembling 
as  if  about  to  receive  sentence  of  death,  and  taking  off  his  greasy  fez,  said,  *  I 
drink  to  our  prince,  Kana  Georgovich,  and  to  the  progress  and  enligiitenment 
of  the  nation.'  I  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  torn,  wretched  habiliments 
of  this  idiot  swineherd.  He  was  too  stupid  to  entertain  these  sentiments 
himself,  but  this  trifling  circumstance  was  the  feather  which  indicated  how 
the  wind  blew.  The  Servians  are  by  no  means  a  nation  of  talkers ;  they  are 
a  serious  people ;  and  if  the  determination  to  rise  were  not  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  it  would  not  be  on  the  lips  of  tlie  baboon-visaged  oaf  of  an  instg- 
niflcant  hamlet." 

The  following  admirable  passage  needs  no  pre&ce  or  comment : 

"  On  the  day  of  departure  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  enter  Holman 
[the  blind  traveller j  to  bid  me  good-bye.  Another  lap  at  tiie  door,  and  enter 
Milutinovich,  who  is  the  best  of  the  living  poets  of  Servia,  and  has  been  some- 
times called  tlie  Ossian  of  the  Balkan.  As  for  his  other  psendonyme,  *  the 
Homer  of  a  hundred  sieges,*  that  must  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  George 
Hobinsj  the  Demosthenes  of  'one  hundred  rostra.'     The  resdmg  public  m 
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ServSa  !b  not  yet  large  enoa^  to  enable  «  man  of  letters  to  Hve  solely  by  his 
iMrrks ;  so  our  bard  has  a  sitnation  in  ^e  ministry  of  public  iQStructioiip 
One  of  the  most  remaikaUe  compositions  of  Milutinovidi  Is  an  address  to  ft 
ynsfi^  KO^eon,  mho,  to  relieve  the  poet  from  difficulties,  expended  in  the 
printing  of  his  poems  a  sum  which  he  had  destined  for  his  own  support  at  ft 
nuiversity,  in  order  to  obtain  his  degree. 

"  Now  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  one  of  the  oldest  Ic^nds  of 
Bulgaria  is  that  of '  Poor  Laser,*  wliich  mns.somewhat  thus  :— • 

** '  The  day  departed  and  the  stranger  came,  as  the  moon  rose  on  the  silver 
soow.  *  Welcome,'  said  the  poor  Lianr  to  the  stranger  ;  '  Luibitxa,  light  the 
liiggot  and  prepare  the  swppet.' 

** '  Luibitza  answered  :  *  the  forest  is  wide,  and  the  lighted  faggot  buras 
bright,  bat  where  is  the  supper  ?    Have  we  not  fasted  since  yesterday  ?' 

"^ '  Shame  and  confasioo  smote  the  heart  of  poor  Laser, 

**  *  Art  thou  a  Bulgarian,'  eaid  the  stranger,  *  and  seCtest  not  food  belSore 
thy  guest?' 

* '  Poor  Laser  looked  in  the  cupboard,  and  looked  in  the  garret,  nor  crumb, 
oor  onion  were  found  in  either.  Shame  and  confusion  smote  the  heart  of 
poor  Laaar. 

" '  Here  is  fat  and  fair  flesh,'  said  the  stranger,  pointing  to  Janko^  the 
curly-haired  boy.  Luibitza  shrieked  and  fell.  *  Never/  said  Lasar>  '  shall 
it  be  said  that  a  Bulgarian  was  wanting  to  his  guest.*  He  seized  a  liatchety 
snd  Janko  was  slaughtered  as  a  lamb.  Ah,  who  can  describe  the  supper  of 
Ae  stranger? 

**  *  Laser  fell  into  a  deep  sleeps  and  at  midnight  he  heard  the  stranger  crv 
aloud,  *  Arise,  Laser,  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God ;  the  hospitality  of  Buf- 
gBria  is  untarnished.  Thy  son  Janko  is  restored  to  life,  and  thy  stores  are 
filled.' 

'' '  Long  lived  the  rich  Lasar,  the  fair  Luibitza,  and  the  ourly-l)aired 
Janko.' 

*•  Milutinovich,  in  his  address  to  the  youthful  surgeon,  compares  his  trans- 
cendent generosity  to  the  sacrifice  made  by  Lasar  in  the  wild  and  distastdul 
legend  I  have  here  given. 

*'  I  introduced  the  poet  and  the  traveller  to  each  other,  and  explained  their 
respective  merits  and  peculiarities.  Poor  old  Milutinovich,  who  looked  on 
his  own  journey  to  Montenegro  as  a  memorable  feat,  was  awe-struck  when  I 
mentioned  the  innumerable  countries  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  whidi 
had  been  visited  by  the  blind  traveller.  He  immediatelv  recollected  having 
read  an  account  of  him  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  and  with  a  reverential 
simplicity  be^ed  me  to  convey  to  him  his  desire  to  kiss  bis  beard.  Holman 
consented  with  a  smile,  and  Milutinovich,  advancing  as  if  he  were  about  to 
worship  a  deity,  lifted  the  peak  of  white  hairs  from  the  beard  of  the  aged 
stranger,  pressed  them  to  his  lips,  and  prayed  aloud  that  he  might  return  to 
hb  home  in  safety. 

**  In  old  Europe  Milutinovich  would  have  been  called  an  actor ;  but  his 
deportment,  if  it  had  the  originality,  had  also  the  childish  simplicity  of 
nature." 

Mr.  Faton*s  reminiscences  frequently  assume  a  dramatic  form.  He 
is  fond  of  noting  down  snatches  of  dialogue, — an  excellent  method, 
which  enables  him  to  preserve  much  of  the  native  hue  of  his  facts. — e.  g, 

"  •  I  think,'  said  I  to  the  entertaftier,  as  I  shook  the  crumbs  out  of  mpr  nap- 
kin, and  took  the  first  whiff  of  my  chibouque,  •  that  if  Stephen  Diishan  s  chief 
cook  were  to  rise  from  the  grave,  he  could  not  give  us  better  fare.' 
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**  Captain, — God  sends  us  good  provender,  good  pasture,  good  flocks  and 
herds,  good  com  and  fruits,  and  wood  and  water.  The  land  is  rich,  the  cli« 
mate  excellent ;  but  we  are  often  in  poKtical  troubles. 

'*  AtUhor. — These  recent  affairs  are  trifles,  and  you  are  too  young  to  recol- 
lect the  revolution  of  Kara  Georg. 

'*  Captain. — Tes,  I  ata  i  but  do  yoo  see  lliat  Bolnk  Bashi,  who  accompanied 
you  hither?  His  histonr  is  a  droll  illustration  of  past  times.  Slrooo  SHto- 
▼ats  is  a  brave  soldier  ;  but,  although  a  Servian,  has  two  wives. 

"  AtUhor. — Is  he  a  Moslem  ? 

**  Captain, — Not  at  all.  In  the  time  of  Kara  Georg  he  was  an  active  guerilla 
fighter,  and  took  prisoner  a  Turk  called  Sidi  Mengia,  whose  life  he  spared. 
In  the  year  1813,  when  Servia  was  temporarily  reconauered  by  the  Turks, 
the  same  Sidi  Mengia  returned  to  Zhupa,  and  said,  '  Where  is  the  brave  Ser- 
vian who  saved  my  life?*  llie  BoIuk  Dashi  being  found,  he  said  to  him, 
*  My  friend,  you  deserve  another  wife  for  your  generosity/  *  I  cannot  marry 
two  wives,'  said  Simo ;  '  my  religion  forbids  it.'  But  the  handsomest  woman 
in  the  country  being  sought  out,  Sidi  Mengia  sent  a  message  to  the  priest  of 
die  place,  orbing  him  to  marry  Simo  to  the  young  woman.  The  priest 
refused ;  but  Sidi  Mengia  sent  a  second  threatening  message ;  so  the  priest 
married  the  couple.  The  two  wives  live  together  to  this  day,  in  the  house  of 
Simo,  at  Zhupa*  Tlie  archbishop,  since  the  departure  of  the  Turks,  has 
repeatedly  called  on  Simo  to  repudiate  his  second  wife ;  but  the  principal 
obstacle  is  the  first  wife,  who  looks  upon  the  second  as  a  sort  of  sister.  Under 
these  anomalous  circumstances  Simo  was  under  a  sort  of  excommunication* 
until  he  made  a  fashion  of  repudiating  the  second  wife,  by  the  first  adopting 
her  as  a  sister." 

Here  is  a  ludicrous,  but  very  excusable  blunder,  at  which  thoee  may 
laugh  who  have  never  &llea  into  any  similar  absurdity. 

'*  The  major  of  the  town  [Prassoval  afler  swallowing  conntleas  boxes  of 
Morison*s  pills,  died  in  the  belief  that  tie  had  not  begun  to  take  diem  soon 
enough.  The  consumption  of  these  drugs  at  that  time  almost  surpassed  be- 
lief. There  was  scarcely  a  sickly  or  hypochondriac  person  from  the  Hill  of 
Presburg  to  the  Iron  Gates,  wno  baa  not  taken  large  quautities  of  then. 
Being  curious  to  know  the  cause  of  this  extensive  consumption,  I  asked  for 
an  explanation. 

" '  Vou  must  know,*  said  an  individual,  *  that  the  Anglomania  is  nowhere 
stronger  than  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Whatever  comes  from  England,  be 
it  Congreve  rockets  or  vegetable  pills,  must  needs  be  perfect.  Dr.  Morisoa 
is  indebted  to  his  hi^h  office  for  the  enormous  consumption  of  his  drugs.  It 
is  clear  that  the  president  of  the  British  college  must  be  a  man  in  the  enjoy, 
inent  of  the  esteem  of  the  government  and  the  faculty  of  medicine ;  and  his 
title  is  a  passport  to  his  pills  in  foreim  countries.* 

**  I  laughed  heartiljr,  and  explained  that  the  British  College  of  Healtli  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  were  not  identical.* 
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Florence,  July  dOlA,  1645. 

No  mortal,  sa^  the  Tuscan  proverb,  would  wish  to  live  in  Florence  in  the 
winter,  or  oat  oMt  in  tlie  summer.  Such  is  the  Italian's  notion  on  the  sub* 
WcL  Our  countrymen,  however,  are  of  a  precisely  different  opinion.  Fair 
xJorence  becomes  almost  an  English  colony  every  winter,  ana  is  again  left 
all  but  entirely  to  the  peaceful  occupation  of  its  own  more  quiet  citizens,  as 
800D  as  the  genial  life-gendering  Italian  sun  begins  to  awaken  nis  own  children 
from  their  period  of  liybernation. 

Now,  though  I  must  protest,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  against  that  part  of  tlie  Italian 
dictum  which  pronounces  my  favourite  Florence  uninhabitable  during  the 
wioter— inasnauch  as,  despite  bleak  winds  now  and  then  from  the  Apennines. 
I  hold  our  winter  socialities  and  carnival  revelries,  enlivened  by  a  pleasant 
gathering  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  all  come  to  enjoy  them* 
selves  aiui  be  pleased,  to  be  mighty  agreeable  times—yet  I  do  think  that  our 
friends  are  wrons  to  take  flight  and  run  off  one  and  all  at  the  first  gleams  of 
real  Italian  sunshine.  Not  quite  one  and  all,  however.  Tliere  are  a  few  of 
us  here  still,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  weather  we  find  it.  Tliermometer 
never  higher  than  a  hundred,  rarely  so  high  ]  just  warm  enough  to  make  a 
siesta  enjoyable  at  noon,  with  delightfully  uesh  mornings,  and  such  delicious 
sights  I  such  nights,  with  their  dr>',  soft,  cool,  fragrant  breezes,  cloudless,  blue, 
stanj  sktesy  shooting  meteors,  and  myriads  of  fire-flies,  as  those  have  no  con- 
option  of  who  always  run  away  from  the  sun  in  his  strength  and  glo^.  It 
isctiiioua^  too,  to  observe  how  much  more  essentially  and  strikingly  Italian 
Italy  becomes  in  the  summer  months,  partly,  perliaps,  from  the  more  out-of- 
doon  nature  of  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  the  people,  but  ])artly  also  from  the 
Teiy  &et  of  the  absence  of  the  crowd  of  English,  who  in  the  winter  literally,  in 
a  great  measure,  overpower  and  hustle  out  of  siglit  the  native  society.  All 
toe  Tuscan  fiunilies  are  now  in  Florence,  and  yet  it  seems  so  quiet,  so  noise- 
less, so  tranquil  in  comparison  with  the  gay  whirl  of  busy  pleasure  and  bustle 
tbit  fiUs  its  streets,  when  they  are  thronged  by  their  annual  inundation  of 
nugnttory  islanders. 

At  the  *  Ventiquatro'  or '  Ave  Maria,*  at  sun-down,  that  is,  all  the  popnla- 
tionoomelbrth  to  enjoy  the  cool  hour:  the  rich  in  carriages,  which  take  them 
their  daily  drive  to  the '  Cascine  ;*  the  poor  on  foot  to  throng  the  streets  of  the 
Q^-  But  still  lUl  are  so  quiet,  so  tranquil; — unlike  the  Neapolitan  population, 
BO  little  bruymU  in  their  enjoyment. 

But  most  charming  of  all  is  the  villa  life  in  the  thousand  and  one  delightful 
chateaux,  which  crown  each  knoll,  and  niche  themselves  into  every  comer 
Aod  recess  of  the  hill  sides  around  the  city.  It  was  the  inconceivable  number 
of  these  villas,  all  commanding  prospects  over  the  Val  d*  Arno,  each  more 
heauUful  than  the  other,  tliat  led  to  the  well-remembered  assertion  of  Ariosto» 
that  if  the  buildings  around  Florence  were  collected  within  walls,  '  two 
Romes'  would  not  equal  the  ci^  they  would  form.  Tlie  Italians,  as  I  have 
nid,  are  not  at  Uieir  villas  at  this  season.  Their  vUlegiaiura  is  later  in  the 
autumn,  at  the  period  of  the  vintage.  Not  the  less,  however,  amico  mo,  am 
I  enjoying  my  present  position^  as  I  pen  you  these  lines.    Time — ^lialf-past 
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eight,  p.  m.,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1845.  Place— a  magnificent  terrace,  pared 
with  flagstones,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  balustrade,  lined  with  a  thousand 
gay  and  odorous  plants.  Beneath  my  eyes,  the  whole  of  the  Val  d*  Arao,  with 
its  superb  city,  and  its  teeming  riches  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  springing  all  of 
them  together  from  the  munificent  soil  of  the  same  field.  In  my  ears,  the 
drowsy,  reverie-breeding  song  of  a  myriad  of  ciceUe,  making  the  whole  air 
vocal  with  their  melody.  An  empty  coffee^up  stands  beside  my  writing-case, 
and  the  last  fumes  of  an  exquisite  Havamiah  have  just  dissipated  themselves 
in  the  balmy  air ;  a  genuine  Havannah,  lon^  life  to  the  grand  duke!  for 
though  he  manufactures  execrable  cigars  for  his  lieges,  he  lets  us  import  good 
ones  for  ourselves  for  a  consideration.  Then  besides  all  this — but  I  am  for- 
getting that  it  is  *  Mr.  Editor*  I  am  writing  to,  and  tlwt  the '  gentle  public^  is 
to  be  our  confidant ;  truly  I  fear  me  I  have  already  been  chattering  somewhat 
indecoronsly  in  such  a  reverend  and  revered  presence. 

But  the  weakness  is  past ;  now  for  a  broad-nibbed  pen,  and  Aristarchus  » 
himself  again.  'Opuscoli  inediti  o  rari  di  Classici  o  Approvaci  Scrittori, 
Tomo  primo/  is  the  title  of  a  closely-printed  little  volume  of  some  370  pages, 
which  has  recendy  made  its  appearance  here.  It  is  issued  by  a  knot  of 
scholars,  who  call  themselves  '  Societa  polierafica  Italiana;'  and  other  simHar 
volumes  are  to  follow.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  if  it  is  worthily  carried 
out,  many  scattered  writings  of  value,  some  nearly  vantshinff  firom  the  know- 
ledge of  the  bibliophili,  and  others  perishing  unknown  amid  the  dast*eovered 
MS.  collections  of  libraries,  will  be  preserved  and  rendered  accessible.  An 
idea,  in  many  respects  similar,  was  some  time  ago  acted  on  by  the  publishers 
of '  The  Pamphleteer^  in  onr  country,  with  useful  results.  But  in  Italy  an 
undertaking  of  the  sort  is  ikr  more  wanted.  An  incredible  qwintity  of  smidl 
fragments  of  hbtory,  brief  chronicles,  written  in  the  days  wbea  almost  every 
citizen  had  some  share  in  managing  public  affairs,  or  at  least  took  an  iDtetest 
in  their  management,  or  interesting  autobiographical  scraps  are  preserved 
among  the  family  papers  of  almost  ^1  the  old  Florentine  families.  The  mo- 
nastic and  public  libraries  contain  many  more.  And  nothing  but  judietous* 
ness  of  selection  can  be  necessary  to  make  a  series  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
such  volumes  as  the  present  a  most  interesting  and  useful  collection.  1  am 
not  sure  that  the  present  volume  exhibits  quite  all  the  severitv  of  ezdusiveness 
which  should  preside  at  the  choice  of  the  articles  to  be  published,  but,  perhaps, 
a  foreigner  is  hardly  a  fair  judge  of  this.  Much  oF  hutorical,  antiquarian, 
and  literary  lore  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  interest  an  Italian,  wfaicii  to  a 
foreigner,  who  necessaril^jr  measures  its  importance  by  a  different  scale,  may 
seem  scarcely  worth  the  time  and  toil  of  perusal.  Could  an  Italian  be  expected 
to  deem  all  the  publications  of  our  Shakspeare,  or  other  society,  siifficieoliy 
important  to  merit  the  honours  of  the  press. 

rerhaps  the  most  important  piece,  now  first  printed,  which  the  publication 
contains,  is  a  fragment  of  a  second  volume  of  Marco  Foscarini*8  work  on 
Venetian  literature,  the  first  onhr  having  ever  been  published. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  selection  of  five^nd-twenty  letters,  chiefly  tin* 
edited,  of  Italian  literati— popes,  cardinals,  doctors,  smd  professors.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  is  one  from  Cardinal  Domenieo  Passionei  to  that 
Marco  Foscarini  mentioned  just  now.  Passionei  was  bom  in  1663,  was  en- 
gaged in  several  diplomatic  employments  under  Clement  XL  and  XII.,  t>.e 
ktter  of  whom  created  him  cardinal.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  mec 
of  his  day.  The  letter  before  us  is  dated  Rome,  1758,  the  writer's  71st  year, 
and  the  occasion  of  it  was  the  publication  of  Foscarini's  '  History  of  Venetian 
Literature.'  It  is  interesting  from  the  tone  of  dry  caustic  humour  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  from  a  most  violent  attack  on  a  fiir  more  celebrated  man 
tban  either  the  sender  or  receiver  of  the  letteiv- Fn  Paolo  Sarpi.    This  ia 
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cinrioaB,  as  maoiiesting  the  contempoiaty  feeling  of  the  orthodox  high  church 
party  of  those  dm^  respecting  the  Venetian  nulical  monki^  greet  work,  the 

*  History  of  the  6>uncil  of  TrenL' 

*  I  guess,  my  friend,'  begins  the  hnmoious  old  septnagenarian  cardinal, 

*  tliat  you  are  expecting  my  answer  (to  Foscarini's  letter  sending  him  his 
newly-published  work)  more  anxiously  than  the  priests  are  waiting  for  Easter.' 
He  goes  on  to  award  nim  higli  praise,  but  cannot  refmin  from  a  Koman  fling 
at  the  Venetians.  *■  Then  an  author,'  says  he, '  must  he  judged  with  reference 
to  his  public,  that  is,  in  your  case,  to  the  Paniahon^^^  who  would  at  any  time 
lather  be  dangling  at  a  woman's  apron-string  than  sitting  over  their  books.  . . 
The  passages  have  not  escaped  my  notice  in  which  you  have  praised  me,  or 
rather  in  which  you  have  done  me  justice,  yet  not  so  much  as  I  deserve,  for 
Ihe  jtrc^freie  (i.  e,  himself)  is  unique  in  this  world,  and  occupies  himself 
solely  with  his  books,  notwithstanding  all  the  examples  to  the  contrary  which 
he  sees  now*a-days.' 

Of  Fatlier  Paul  he  says :— •  What  you  have  said  of  Father  Paul  is  little  in 
comparison  with  what  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  to  you.  But  taking  into 
Gonsidemtion  your  rank  and  position,  I  suppose  that,  perhaps,  you  did  not 
frel  yonrself  at  liberty  to  say  all  that  ought  to  have  been  said.  Those  letters 
of  his  printed  at  Geneva^  with  the  date  of  Verona,  are  perfectly  genuine  and 
authentic,  as  I  will  prove  to  a  mathematical  certainty  some  of  these  days,  if 
God  grants  me  life.  The  scoundrel  friar^s  notion,  learned  as  he  must,  however, 
be  allowed  to  have  been  to  the  higliest  possible  degree,  was  to  introduce 
Calvinism  into  Venice,  and  to  this  end  tended  everv  line  he  wrote.  And  this 
is  aaother  truth,  which  shall  be  not  only  proved  by  me,  but  demonstrated 
more  evidently  than  a  proposition  of  Euclid.  Your  great  uncle,  Sebastian 
Foscarini,  has  often  told  me,  that  if  I  had  harangued  the  senate  on  this  subject, 
the  xcal  of  the  senators  would  have  caused  the  monk's  bones  to  be  disinterred 
and  burned  in  the  piazxa  of  St.  Mare.  What  I  am  saying  is  neither  conjeo* 
tores,  nor  inferences,  nor  interpretations  of  passages,  but  authentic  and  irre- 
cusable facts.  I  am  Catholic  before  being  a  Roman  priest,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  speak  from  pieiudice.  Please  Qod  to  grant  me  Hfe,  and  you  shall  see  by 
the  proofs  that  1  advance  here  even  less  than  I  know.' 

God  did  grant  the  imte  old  gentleman  eight  more  years  of  life  after  he  wrote 
the  above  wrathful  lines.  But  I  do  not  find  that  he  kept  his  word  by  em- 
plojring  any  portion  of  them  in  bringing  forward  the  threatened  proofii  of 
Father  Paul's  abominations.  Indeed,  the  only  specimen  he  gives  us  of  his 
argumentative  powers,  in  the  above-cited '  t/terefore  I  do  not  speak  from  pre- 
judice,' would  not  incline  us  to  consider  his  notions  of  the  cogency  of  *  mathe" 
nuUieal*  or  other  proof,  as  very  accurate.  The  passage,  however,  is  a  curious 
one,  and  the  controversy,  as  well  as  the  writer  to  which  it  refera,  are  still 
sufficiently  interesting  to  make  it  worth  preserving.  His  eminence,  who  very 
clearly  does  not  in  anywise  think  small  beer  of  himself,  concludes  his  epistle 
by  reproaching  his  correspondent  playfully  for  having  forgotten  to  send  from 
Venice  certain  glasses  for  the  use  of  some  friars^  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
neglect,  are  ^  forced  to  drink  from  the  bowl  like  parson  Arlotto.'  *  If  you 
were  to  send  all  the  glass  in  Murano/f  he  ends  by  saying, '  you  would  never 
send  enough  to  pay  the  value  of  this  letter.' 

So  much  for  his  learned  and  once  far-famed  eminence  Domenico  Passionei. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
such  publications  as  the  praiseworthy  little  volume  before  me,  are  fiat,  stale, 

*  PasOakmty  the  repiesentative  of  Venice  in  the  old  Italian  farce. 

t  The  island  at  Venice,  where  the  celebrated  glass  waa  made,  and  where  glass- 
making,  now  chiefly  of  coloured  beads,  is  still  earned  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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and  if  not  wholly  unprofitable,  yet  unsatisftu^ory  and  unwelcome.  Curious, 
interesting,  valuable  as  these  fragments  and  gleaning?  in  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical by-paths  may  be,  it  is  not  of  such  stuff  that  the  staple  of  a  people's 
literature  should  be  formed.  This  is  the  mint  and  cummin,  but  where  are  the 
weightier  matters?  Where  is  that  which  is  to  feed,  form,  and  educate  the 
public  mind  ?  Yon  go  to  your  bookseller  and  ask  him  if  he  has  any  thing  new? 
Si,  Signore!  ecQo!*~a  trpmlathn  of  LouU  Blanch  '  Ten  Years;*  ecco!— a 
tramlaiion  of  Thiers*  •  Consulate'— a  translatum  of  *  JuvenaV  just  published 
here.  But  what  Italian  books?  what  original  works  have  appeared?  *  Um! 
ha !' — a  long  shrug — *  c*  ^  poco !  ecco' — a  pamphlet  on  mad  dogs !  another 
on  the  law  of  mortgages !  and,  perhaps,  the  linretto  of  a  new  opera  I  And 
these  and  such  like  are  neariv  all  that  the  iron-hand  of  the  censorship  will 
permit  Italian  thought  to  produce.  The  most  powerful  and  valuable  intellects 
either  risk  ruin,  imprisonment,  and  exile,  and  most  fortunate,  though  mise- 
rable, in  Uie  latter,  speak  tlieir  bitter  thoughts  in  the  safety  of  a  foreigD 
country,  or  writhe  in  compulsory  silence,  or  finally  fall  back  on  the  past,  and 
finding  themselves  forbidden  to  think  of  the  present,  take  refuge  in  the  coni- 
paratively  useless  dilettanteism  of  historical  research.  Mere  diiettanteism ! 
For  history  in  its  strength  and  its  truth  must  above  all  else  be  muszled  and 
kept  silent.  The  genuine  history  of  Italy's  past  is  too  palp^ly  and  teo  piiii* 
gently  the  satire  of  her  present  day,  to  be  allowed  to  speak.  And  it  is,  there- 
tore,  that  men,  who  ought  to  be  speaking  trumpet'4onffned  to  the  present 
generation  of  their  countrymen,  the  stirring  lessons  whtdi  their  historical  re- 
searches must  have  taupht  them,  arc  compelled  to  content  themselves  with 
doling  out  such  dry  insipidities  as  the  darknefls-loving  evil-doers  wtio  rule 
may  judge  to  be  harmiets. 

iTet  the  sun  can  not  be  stayed.  Progresston>*«>the  Ood-appointed  order  of 
the  world — wiU  have  way,  though  it  may  be  retarded.  And  as  the  creepcn 
of  the  ivy  will  pass  through  a  stone  wall,  even  so  do  ideas  and  lessons  ofprcK 
gress  force  themselves  through  the  wall  of  tlie  censorship.  And  the  ivy  ever 
ends  by  destroying  the  wall 

But  it  is  high  time  to  close  this  long  letter.  I  had  intended  to  have  chatted 
a  little  on  matters  artistical ;  but  they  must  stand  ovtt  till  my  next.  They 
would  not  keep  so  long  in  London  ;  but  here  we  go  andagino  andaginib  in  tbit 
as  in  all  else.  Adio !  I  am  going  to  enjoy  a  moonlight  stroll  to  <  tlie  top  of 
Ffflole.'    Do  not  envy  me  more  than  you  can  help. 
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The  Baron  Acbille  de  Maynard,  author  of  two  volumes  of  poems,  and  a 
coBfcributor  to  the  *  Gaeetie  de  France*  and  the  *  Nation/  committed  suicide 
•D  tiie  dlst  of  August  last,  by  precipitating  himself  from  the  top  of  one  of 
the  toweis  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  IJe  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
poaseased  a  handsome  fortune,  and  but  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  Imd 
married  the  daughur  of  the  Compte  d'Espagnac.  The  motives  tliat  led  to 
this  dreadful  act  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Ejutract  of  a  leUerfrom  Rome,  July  16:— *'In  the  early  part  of  last 
month,  some  workmen  employed  in  makine  a  road,  three  miles  from  Ostia, 
dug  up  three  statues  and  some  bas-reHefs,  which  were  afterwards  taken 
cbaige.  of  by  Cardinal  Tardini,  dean  of  the  sacred  college.  One  of  the 
atatues,  formed  of  Greek  marble,  is  regarded  as  a  chef  d^sume  of  sculpture: 
it  imresents  a  female  figure,  the  outlines  of  which  are  scarcely  disguised  by 
tbe  fine  dmpeiy  that  covers  it ;  the  two  others,  thougli  extremely  valuable,  are 
of  less  merit.  Further  search  made  on  the  spot  by  the  cardinal's  order,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  sepulchral  urns  of  white  marble,  two  of  which  ekhibit 
hnaffiiefe  wrou|^  with  admirable  deHcacy.  The  figures,  though  very 
fionoU,  are  so  highly  finished  that  the  veins,  muscles,  tendons,  &c.,  are  dis- 
lincthr  visible.  Several  ancient  fragments  of  green  and  yellow  marble  were 
«]ao  oiseovered,  one  of  them  bearing  this  iosciption  :  MenuOui  CC.  irigiHa 
m  agro  et  vigmtitpanque  m^ronie  pctuU  ;  which  some  suppose  to  mean  that 
tbe  spot  was  form^ly  the  site  of  a  villa,  in  the  interior  or  which  Menutius 
seft  up  thirty  statues,  and  twenty^ve  in  the  facade.  But  this  explanation  is 
dkputed. 

The  '  Journal  des  D^bats*  reports  that  the  receipts  of  the  Belgian  railways 
for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  exceed  those  of  the  corresponding 
qoaiter  of  1844,  by  290,461  francs,  or  more  than  ei^ht  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease affects  particukiriy  the  carriage  of  goods,  of  which  there  were  conveyed 
40,000,000  or  kilogrammes  more  than  in  the  second  quarter  of  1844.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  amount  to  5,482,960  francs, 
whereas  the  first  six  months  of  1844  produced  only  4,938,483  francs.  The 
increase  is,  therefore,  544,477  francs,  or  eleven  per  cent.  It  is  thought  that 
the  receipts  of  the  Belgian  railways  will  by  the  end  of  this  year  have  risen 
to  the  sum  of  12,000,000  of  fWmss  (430>000/.>> 

German  Railroatb, — Tliere  are  no  fewer  than  six  railroads  open  in  the 
Duchy  of  Baden,  namely : — 1.  The  road  from  Mannheim  to  Heidelberg 
four  and  a  quarter  l^ues  in  length,  opened  on  the  12th  of  September,  1840. 
2.  That  between  Hei<felberg  and  Carlsnihe,  twelve  and  a  quarter  leagues  long, 
opened  on  the  10th  of  April,  1843.  3.  That  from  Carlsruhe  to  Oos,  seven 
and  a  half  leagues,  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  1844.  4.  That  from  Oos  to 
Offenburg,  nine  leagues,  and  from  Appenweier  to  Kehl,  two  and  three 
quarter  leagues,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1844.  5.  The  road  from  Oos  to  Baden, 
one  league ;  and,  finally,  tlut  from  Offenburg  to  Fribnrg,  fourteen  and  a 
quarter  leaeues,  on  the  31st  of  July  hist.  The  travellers  on  the  German  rail- 
roads in   June  last  amounted  to  1,103,000,  or  87,000  more  than  in  the 
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corresponding  month  of  1844.  The  largest  circulation  was  on  the  Baden 
line,  wliich  conveyed  172,000  passengers.  Next  came  the  Bavaria  and 
Northern  lines,  which  carried,  the  first  68»000  passengers,  the  second  84,000. 

MM.  Gebhart  and  Gerber,  members  of  the  matnematical  section  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Hanover,  have  completed  the  examination  and 
arrangement  of  the  MSS.  of  Leibnitz,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library  of 
Hanover,  and  have  sent  in  their  report  to  the  ministry.  A  selection  of  these 
MSS.  is  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

A  new  Springe  to  catch  Woodcocks. — Dittmarsch,  the  bookseUer  of  Stuttgardt, 
announces  that  he  will  publish  a  rebus  every  month  in  his  journal,  and  grant 
a  reward  of  100  florins  (about  10/.)  for  its  solution. 

M.  RoyerCoilard  died  on  the  4th  of  September,  at  bis  estate  of  Chateauvienx, 
in  his  82nd  year.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  is  talked  of  as  his  probable  successor 
at  the  French  Academy. 

Jules  Janin  recounts  with  great  pleasure  that  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert,  ader  the  fite  at  Bonn,  set  off*  arm-in-arm  through  the  streets,  in 
despite  of  the  bad  weather,  to  visit  his  old  tutor,  his  college,  and  his  friends. 
This  vras  truW  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  recalling  to  us 
an  anecdote  of  the  late  lamented  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  called  one  momiiig 
to  see  Ary  Scheffer,  tlie  artist.  On  asking  tlie  porter  if  Scheffer  was  at 
home,  the  janitor  replied,  **  You'll  find  him  on  tne  third  story,  and  sinee 
you  are  going  up,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  up,  at  tfao  same  time 
with  yourself,  this  coat  that  I  have  been  brushing  for  him  f"  The  prinoe 
walked  up  to  Ary  Scheffer  with  the  lattei^s  coat  upon  his  arm.  If  our 
great  people  could  have  the  courage  to  keep  when  at  home  a  small  fraction  of 
the  ease  and  bonhomtnie  which  they 
ment  it  would  be  to  our  everya 
aminer* 

The  Orkney  correspondent  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Advertiser,'  writing  in  Sep* 
terober,  says,  "  We  have  been  much  astonish^!  here  at  a  very  extraordinair 
phenomenon  which  took  place  two  nishts  ago — a  great  fall%f  dust,  which 
continued  many  hours.  The  men  at  the  herring  fishing  describe  it  as  being 
like  a  thick  shower  of  snow-drift  from  the  north-west.  It  began  to  fidl  before 
daylight,  and  continued  very  thick  for  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  more 
slightly  till  about  mid-day.  Those  who  had  clothes  out  bleaching  had  them 
completely  blackened,  and  it  seems  very  difficult  to  wash  off.  The  only  wny 
of  accounting  for  it  is,  bv  supposing  that  Mount  Hecla  has  had  an  eraptioB» 
as  the  wind  was  exactly  from  that  quarter,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  dost 
is  volcanic.  Dr.  Barry,  in  his  *  History  of  Orkner  says,  that  in  1788,  the 
last  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  Hecla,  the  dust  fell  here  in  the  same  manner; 
though  it  does  seem  surprising  that  it  could  be  carried  so  fiir — upwards  of 
400  miles.  It  will  be  some  time  before  we  hear  if  an  eruption  has  rally 
taken  place.*' 

The  '  Journal  des  Ddbats'  indignantly  denounces  a  new  shape  whidi  Bel- 
gian literary  piraqr  has  lately  assumed.  The  works  of  the  celebrated  carica- 
turist, now  in  course  of  publication  at  Pbris,  under  the  title  of  '  CEuvm 
Choisies  de  Gavami,'  have  been  reproduced  in  Bdgium,  plates  and  all,  in  a 
wretchedhr  inferior  manner,  and  on  the  cover  of  the  pirated  edition,  the  Bel« 
gian  tiuef  has  printed :  '  Paris,  Aug.  Ozanne,  Editeur,  Rue  Richelieu.'  The 
results  aimed  at  by  this  trick  are  greater  than  may  at  first  sight  be  suspected. 
It  is  intended  to  pass  off  the  spurious  edition  as  the  original  and  genuine  one  ; 
thereby  to  drive  all  other  Belgian  ediiioos  out  of  the  market,  ^eatly  to  fiua* 
litate  its  contraband  sale  in  France;  and,  above  all,  to  enable  it  to  command 
a  high  price,  instead  of  being  sold  at  the  usual  reduction  of  sixty  per  cent* 
Of  course  there  was  no  such  publisher  as  *  Aug.  Osanne'  in  Paris ;  it  i 
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then  be  asked,  why  the  Belgian  stopped  short  in  his  theft,  and  did  not  usurp 
M.  Hetzel's  name  as  well  as  the  rest  ?  Simply  because  if  he  had  done  so  the 
foreign  orders  would  have  gone  direct  to  M.  Hetzel — ^who  would  scarcely 
have  handed  them  over  to  the  pirate.  So  the  latter  did  all  he  dared — stop- 
ping short  just  where  he  should  (one  of  the  most  difficult  tests  of  genius) : 
not  venturing  on  the  name  of  the  French  publisher,  he  assumed,  at  any  rate, 
that  of  the  street  in  wliich  the  latter  carried  on  his  business  as  a  boolaelier. 
In  the  name  of  common  honesty,  how  long  are  such  practices  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  approving  eves  of  the  governments  of  Europe? 

Letters  from  Christiania  of  the  5th  of  September  mention  that  upon  the 
motion  of  the  Norwegian  minister  of  justice,  the  Storthing  has  voted  a  sum  of 
about  640/.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  two  lawyers,  MM.  Rosenstand-Goiske 
and  Socrensen,  who  are  to  visit  France,  Belgium,  and  England,  and  inquire 
minutely  into  the  working  and  effects  of  the  system  of  trial  by  jury.  They 
are  to  report  the  results  of  their  investigation  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Storthing, 

The  graves  of  the  two  greatest  German  composers  of  the  last  century,  Gluck 
and  Mozart,  have  long  been  lost  sight  of»  and  their  very  site  has  been  un- 
known. Mozart's  still  continues  in  that  condition,  but  Gluck's  has  just 
been  discovered  by  accident.  In  repairing  a  wall  in  die  village  of  Mutzlein- 
dorC  near  Vienna,  there  was  found,  leaning  against  the  foot  of  the  wall,  betow 
the  surface  of  the  eround,  a  small  tablet  of  sray  marble,  with  the  following 
inscription  in  the  German  language,  and  in  Roman  characters : — **  Here  resU 
a  worthy  Germany  a  pious  Christian,  and  an  affectionate  husband,  Christopher  wm 
Giuckj  Knight^  a  great  master  an  the  iubUme  art  of  music.  He  died  November 
15,  1787." 

On  the  authority  of  the '  Madrid  Globo/  we  give  the  following  instance 
of  atrocious  cruelty,  as  an  appendix  to  our  article  in  the  present  number, 
on  *  The  Spanish  People.'  A  short  time  back^  aa  a  dealer  in  leeehes  was 
Imvelling  on  a  by-road  in  Estremadura,  he  was  stopped  bvaband  of  thieves, 
who  demanded  his  money.  He  assured  them  that  he  had  none  about  him, 
having  expended  all  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  Having  ascertained 
that  he  had  told  the  truth,  they,  in  revenee  for  tlieir  disappointment,  thrust 
his  head  into  the  sack  in  which  he  carried  his  leeches,  and  bound  it  tightly 
round  his  neck.  Some  country  people  passing  by  not  long  afterwards,  found 
him  dead,  he  having  been  blea  to  death  by  his  own  stock. 

The  Indian  papers  report  that  experiments  have  lately  been  made  in  Fort 
"William  on  the  effects  of  firing  guns  in  casemated  batteries,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain bow  the  smoke  could  be  removed,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  gunners  remain- 
ing at  their  posts  for  any  protracted  time,  without  being  sufiocated.  These 
experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  batteries  for  the 
defence  of  Aden,  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  by  hollowing  out  the  rock  as  at 
Gibraltar,  Dover,  and  Corfu. 
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Abt.  I. — Abelard.      Par  Charles  de  Remusat.      2  vok 

Paris,  1845. 

It  was  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  when,  with  a  volume  of  Lamartine 
in  OUT  hands,  and  a  thousand  vague  and  dreamy  thoughts,  pass- 
ing like  evanescent  shadows  over  the  mind,  we  first  wandered 
into  P^re  la  Chaise,  and  anxiously  sought  out  the  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise.  Our  romantic  expectations  were  soon 
shattered.  The  tomb  itself  disappointed  us  ;  and  although  the 
withered  garlands,  with  which  it  was  strewn,  spoke  of  a  generous 
sympathy — ^told  us  that  others  before  us  had  visited  it  with  roman- 
tic feelings — ^yet,  when  we  saw  the  base  and  pillars  scrawled  over 
with  those  commonplaces,  and  still  more  odious  common  names, 
which  desecrate  all  sorts  of  spots  and  monuments,  from  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  to  the  oak  trees  of  Kensington  Gardens — ^when  we 
saw  these,  our  mood  was  changed.  Tne  imperturbable,  impe- 
rious egotism  of  men !  Even  in  the  presence  of  such  a  rccora  of 
exalted  self-sacrifice  as  the  tomb  of  Heloise,  these  scribblers  could 
not  forget  themselves  and  their  paltry  pretensions — could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  announcing  to  the  astonished  universe 
the  supremely  uninteresting  fact  of  their  existence.  There  was, 
however,  one  inscription  which  was  crowded  with  meanings  ; 
an  inscription,  which,  bjr  itself,  would  have  sufficed  to  fill  the 
mind  with  exquisite  reveries.  It  was  that  of  the  names  of  Abe- 
lard and  Heloise,  alternately  graven  on  the  plinth,  and  interrupted 
only  by  these  words, 

AEI  SYMIIEnAErMENOI 

Etematty  united  I  Yet  these  names,  and  these  words,  suggestive 
of  so  much,  are  robbed  of  their  charm,  by  being  side  by  side 
with  the  names  of  the  Smiths  and  Browns,  who  desecrate  the 
tomb. 

And  yet^  if  one  considers  it,   beneath    this  desecration    is 
respect ;  shown,  perhaps,  in  a  rude  manner,  but  still  respect. 
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If  we  are  to  take  offence  at  this  maimer,  what  shall  we  say  to 
those  desecrations  committed  by  cultivated  men — ^we  mean  by  the 
Popes,  CoUardeaus,  and  Bussy  Rabutins,  who  have  turned  the 
passion  and  sincerity  of  Heloise's  letters  into  coarseness  and  gal- 
lantry: who  have  made  the  greatest  woman  that  ever  lived,  talk 
like  a  wanton,  and  cl  precieusef 

The  truth  is,  this  tomb  at  P^  la  Chaise  is  an  emblem  of  their 
iame.  Its  garlands  and  scribblements  are  but  the  symbols  of  that 
deep  interest,  and  that  coarse  interpretation,  which  the  world 
has  always  manifested  for  these  lovers.  The  feeling  of  interest 
has  remained  consistent — ^the  interpretations  have  varied  with 
varyinff  ages.  '  There  is  no  memory  so  popular  in  France,' 
says  Imchelet,  *  as  that  of  Heloise.  That  oblivious  people,  in 
whom  the  traces  of  the  Middle  Ages  seem  so  completely  efiaced — 
that  people,  in  whom  the  remembrance  of  the  gods  of  Greece  is 
more  vivid  than  that  of  our  national  saints,  has  not  forgotten 
Heloise.... That  is  the  only  legend  of  love  which  has  survived.' 

The  same  eloquent  historian  says  that  Heloise  owes  her  fame 
to  Abelard,  *  sans  le  malheur  d'Abailard,  Heloise  etlt  6t6  i^oree ; 
elle  f&t  restde  obscure  et  dans  Tombre.'  The  reverse  of  this  seems 
to  us  the  truth.*  Abelard  is  immortal,  because  he  inspired  that 
deep  and  exalted  affection  which  triumphed  over  all  sufiering, 
over  all  obstacle,  and  hence  has  triumphed  over  edacious  Time. 
Heloise  draws  none  of  her  lustre  from  him.  Her  &me  is  built  out 
of  her  own  heroic  acts;  and  it  is  from  his  connexion  with  her  that 
Abelard  has  descended  to  posterity;  his  own  claims  are  slight,  and 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  He  made  more  noise  in  his  day; 
but  she  has  nad  the  admiration  of  posterity.  His  popularity  was 
rapid,  loud,  and  scandalous.  He  was  made  for  it ;  he  lived  for  it, 
and  for  it  only.  But  many  a  name,  as  great,  has  faded  from  the 
memories  of'^  mankind;  many  a  fame,  as  noisy,  has  fiuled  to 
awaken  a  single  echo  in  ^sterity ;  many  an  intelligence,  far  more 
rich  and  fruitful,  has  failed  to  occupy  succeeding  generations. 
Looked  at  closely  and  steadily,  he  presents  nothing  but  the  most 
superficial  attractions:  a  quick  memory,  a  ready  eloquence,  and 
subtle  dialectical  skill.  His  soul  is  neither  deep  nor  wide.  He 
discovers  nothing;  he  improves  nothing.  He  can  only  dazzle 
and  confuse.  His  intelligence  is  in  nowise  to  be  called  great;  it 
is,  at  best,  but  that  of  a  fluent  Sophist,  such  as  Plato  has  represented 
in  his  Euiiiydemus.  K  there  was  nothing  in  his  intelligence  to 
excite  our  veneration,  there  was  little  in  his  character  to  moderate 

*  It  is  obviouB  that  in  no  case  could  such  a  woman  remain  in  obscoritj;  since, 
as  Abelard  tells  us,  she  was  already  the  most  celebrated  woman  in  France  (m  Mo 
rpgno  nomn<iti$iimum)  when  he  first  met  her.  AL  Michelet  himself  has  pre- 
yiously  told  us  that  she  was  d^jd  cUebre. 
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our  flooriL  M.  de  Remusat,  though  not  positivelj  8u£fermg  iinder 
tlie  common  malady  of  biographers — ike  furor  bioaraphicm — ^has 
nefvertheless  a  tenderness  for  Abelard;  dwells  gently  on  his  faults, 
and  tries  to  extenuate  them.  We  are  disposed  to  be  tolerant  of 
tolerance  ;  but  we  really  think  that  Abelard's  character  is  too  con- 
tonptible  to  be  spared,  even  by  the  most  benevolent  charity;  and 
that  not  even  the  fact  of  having  been  loved  by  Heloise,  ought 
to  shield  him  &om  the  just  scorn  of  mankind.  Viewed  in  its 
proper  light  his  story  is  a  lesson;  viewed  in  its  ordinary  light 
it  is  a  mere  romance.  We  will  endeavour  to  place  this  stoiy 
before  our  readers,  as  it  stands  written  out  before  us. 

But  first  a  word  respectinff  the  book  before  us.  M.  de  Remusat 
is  the  son  of  the  well-known  Oriental  scholar,  and  is  himself  favoura- 
bly known  in  Parisian  society,  as  one  of  the  quondam  contributors 
to  the  '  Globe,'  and  as  the  author  of  two  volumes  of '  Essais  Philo- 
sopfaiques.^  His  present  work  consists  of  a  Ufe  of  Abelard,  written 
with  great  care  and  diligence;  and  an  analysis  of  all  his  philoso- 
phical writing,  which  are  now  known  to  be  extant.  It  is  on  the 
whole  a  usetul  book;  more  we  cannot  say.  This  life  contains 
nothing  new;  but  it  is  full  of  details  about  contemporary  matters. 
It  is  written  with  occasional  eloquence,  but  also  with  an  occa- 
sional obscurity,  which  is  rare  amongst  French  authors.  The 
analysis  is  fairly  done;  and,  to  those  curious  in  the  questions 
agitated  in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  will  be  found  very  valuable. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  the  confines  of  Brit- 
tany, in  the  town  of  Palais  (Palatium),  Beranger  or  B^renger, 
the  seigneur^  had  a  son  bom  to  him,  whom  he  christened  Pierre. 
This  child  was  Abelard.  His  father,  who  to  the  accomplishments 
of  war,  had  also  joined  the  cultivation  of  Uterature,  caused  him  to 
be  sedulously  educated,  both  as  a  warrior  and  as  a  poet.  But  the 
youth  renounced  the  career  of  arms,  renounced  his  birthright,  to 
pursue  the  career  of  a  dialectician.  He  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  philosophy,  and  philosophy  in  those  days  meant 
dialectics.  Having  acquired  ^eat  art  in  this  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity, he  travelled  through  vanous  provinces  while  yet  a  youth, 
disputing  with  all  comers.  •  I  emulated,'  says  he,  '  the  peri- 
natetics.'  And  M .  Remusat  adds  '  Philosophy,  in  those  days, 
had  its  knights-errant.'  True  enough; — and  before  those  days, 
such  men  had  existed ;  in  old  Grreece,  there  had  been  that  vehe- 
ment thinker,  Xenophanes.  *  For  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
*  did  he,  the  great  Khapsodist  of  Truth,  emulate  his  country- 
man Homer,  the  ^eat  Khapsodist  of  Beauty,  and  wander  into 
many  lands,  uttering  the  thought  that  was  working  in  him.'* 

*  *  Biographical  Histoiy  of  Fhilos.,'  toL  i.,  p.  75. 
s2 
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But  what  comparison  can  be  made  between  such  a  man  and 
Abelard?  Xenophanes  having,  as  he  believed,  '  attained  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  unity  and  perfection  of  the  Godhead,  it  became 
tlie  object  of  his  life  to  spread  that  conviction  abroad,  and  to 
tear  down  the  thick  veil  of  superstition  which  hid  the  august 
countenance  of  truth/*  Abelard  had  no  conviction  to  spread 
abroad;  he  was  simply  impelled  by  a  love  of  disputation  and 
a  love  of  notoriety. 

This  love  of  notoriety  was  his  curse,  as  it  is  the  curse  of  all 
minds  framed  like  his.  He  came  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
hoping  there  to  find  a  fitting  opportunity  of  display.  He  attended 
the  school  where  William  de  Champeaux,  the  most  renowned 
master  of  disputation,  lectured  to  a  numerous  class  of  students 
from  all  quarters  of  Europe.  This  new  pupil  excited  attention* 
The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  ease  of  his  manner,  his  marvelloii? 
aptitude  for  learning,  and  still  more  marvellous  facility  of  speech, 
distinguished  him  amongst  all.  The  master  was  proud  of  his 
pupil,  and  loved  him.  He  looked  on  him,  perhaps,  as  a  fit  successor. 
But  this  pupil,  so  acquiescent,  so  quick  at  learning,  did  not  sit 
there  to  learn  ;  he  sat  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  venerable  master.  He  had  learned  where  lay  the  strength  of 
his  master;  he  had  also  learned  the  secrets  of  his  art.  Confident 
in  his  own  ability  ho  rose  up  one  day,  and  attacked  William  dc 
Champeaux  in  his  own  school,  provoked  him  to  a  discussion^  and 
vanquished  him.  Rage  and  afitonishment  seized  his  fellow  dis- 
ciples. Rage  and  terror  seized  the  master.  The  disciples,  while 
aware  of  Abelard's  ability,  saw  clearly  enough  that  he  only  led 
William  into  a  discussion  for  the  purpose  oi  embarrassing  him^ 
and  drawing  from  him  humiliating  avowals;  and  their  respect  for 
him  engendered  indignation  for  his  assailant.  Abelard  dates  from 
this  the  origin  of  all  liis  woes.  The  enemies  he  created  then  pur- 
sued him  through  life.  But  this  is  the  common  sophism  of  such 
men  as  he;  instead  of  looking  deeper,  and  in  his  own  inordinate 
selfishness,  vanity,  and  cowardice,  seeking  the  causes  of  his  woes^ 
he  chooses  to  attribute  them  to  the  enemies  raised  by  his  ability. 

After  this  rupture  with  his  master,  he  aspired,  though  only  two- 
and-twenty,  to  a  chair  of  philosophy  where  he  might  astonish  the 
world.  He  succeeded.  His  school  at  Melun  was  numerously 
attended,  and  his  fame  as  a  teacher  was  carried  fiir  and  wide. 
William  of  Champeaux  was  naturally  terrified  at  the  ascendency 
his  former  pupil  was  gaiuing,  and  used  all  his  power  to  prevent 
the  estabUsliment  of  the  school  at  Melun.  In  this  he  failed;  and 
Abelard,  emboldened  by  success,  brought  his  school  still  nearer 

*  *  Biographical  History  of  Pliilo8.»*  toL  i,  p»  73* 
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Paris,  to  Corbeil;  in  order,  as  he  frankly  tells  ue,  that  he  might 
be  more  importunate  to  his  former  master.  But  he  had  to  struggle 
against  a  powerful  rival,  and  one  aged  in  science;  so  that  the  in- 
tensity of  his  study  and  application  ravaged  his  frame,  and  he 
was  ordered  by  the  physicians  to  repose  himself  from  the  fatigues 
of  his  school,  and  to  seek  restoration  in  his  native  air.  In  two 
years  he  returned,  and  saw,  with  delight,  that  his  reputation  had 
not  been  weakened  in  his  absence,  but  that  his  scholars  were  eager 
for  his  return. 

He  returned  in  health  and  spirits;  ambitious  of  notorie^,  un- 
ecrupulous  as  to  means.  His  old  antagonist,  William  de  Cham- 
peaux,  had  renounced  the  world  and  retired  to  a  cloister.  Hilde^ 
oert,  Bishop  of  Mans,  wrote  to  him  congratulations,  and  called 
his  act  the  act  of  a  real  philosopher;  but  he  exhorted  him  not  to 
renounce  his  instructions  because  he  renounced  the  pomps  and 
glories  of  the  world.  William  followed  this  advice,  and  opened 
flie  school  of  Saint  Victor,  afterwards  so  celebrated.  His  reputa- 
tion, though  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  Abelard,  was  still  greats 
and  his  scTiool  was  crowded.  One  day,  as  he  was  lecturing  to  his 
numerous  disciples,  he  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  Abelard 
amongst  them,  who  came,  he  said,  to  learn  rhetoric.  William 
was  troubled,  but  he  continued  his  lecture.  Abelard  waited  until 
the  question  respecting  Universals  was  brought  forward,  and  then 
suddenly  chan^ng  from  a  disciple  to  an  antagonist,  he  so  harassed 
the  old  man  with  the  rapidity  and  unexpectedness  of  his  assaults, 
that  he  left  him  no  other  refuge  than  the  confession  of  defeat. 
William  retracted  his  opinions;  and  in  that  retractation  lost  for  ever 
his  reputation;  His  audiences  diminished  rapidly.  They  would 
hardly  listen  to  the  minor  points  of  dialectics  from  one  who  had 
confessed  himself  beaten  on  the  capital  point  of  •  universals.'  The 
disciples  passed  over  to  the  victor;  just  as  when  a  combat  is  en- 
gaged between  two  stags,  the  hinds  stand  quietly  watching  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  and  if  their  former  respected  lord  and  master 
is  worsted,  they  pass  over  to  the  care  of  the  stronger  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  Abelard's  school  became  the  first  of  all;  and 
as  if  to  give  still  greater  effect  to  his  triumph,  the  professor  to 
whom  William  had  given  the  chair  of  Notre  Dame,  either  dis- 
couraged by  Abelard's  audacity  or  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
ofi^red  the  chair  to  the  victor,  and  ranged  himself  amongst  the 
admiring  disciples.* 

He  was  now  the  undisputed  master  in  dialectics.    He  had 

*  We  kncfw  bat  of  one  parallel  case  of  modesty,  and  tbat  was  when  Antutbenes 
was  00  captivated  bj  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  that  he  ceased  to  teach,  and  became 
once  more  a  pupil ;  nay  more,  he  persuaded  all  his  pupils  to  come  with  him  to 
Socrates,  there  to  learn  true  wisdom. 
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aigued  with  the  great  Nominalist,  Roscelinus*  and  had  disoom- 
fited  him  ;  he  had  argued  with  the  great  Realist,  William  de 
Champeaux,  and  had  defeated  him.  The  cardinal  question  of 
philosophy  in  those  days  he  alone  had  known  how  to  answer  so 
as  to  save  himself  from  the  heresies  of  BosceUnus,  and  to  avoid 
the  absurdities  of  William  de  Champeaux.  And  what  was  that 
question  to  which  so  much  importance  was  attached  ?  It  was  one» 
which  though  to  the  modem  reader  apparently  trivial,  was  in 
truth  fundamental  in  all  systems  of  philosophy,  from  Plato  down* 
wards.  Stated  briefly,  the  dispute  was  this  :  Is  there  an  object 
corresponding  to  every  abstract  idea  ?  The  question  was  answered 
aflirmatively  oy  the  Realists,  who  declared  that  Man,  Virtue,  &c.| 
had  a  real  existence,  quite  irrespective  of  any  individual  concrete 
determination,  such  as  Smith,  Benevolence,  &c.  It  was  answered 
negatively  by  the  Nominalists,  who  said  that  all  abstract  ideas  are 
but  g^ieral  terms,  and,  as  such,  are  but  the  creations  of  human 
ingenuity,  designating  no  distinct  entities,  but  merely  used  as 
marki  of  aggregate  conceptions.  The  one  party  declared  that 
Greneral  Ideas  were  also  Existences  ;  the  other  declared  that  they 
were  nothing  but  General  Names  applied  to  individual  things. 

Nominalism  is  so  univer^Ujjaccepted  in  modem  times  that  it 
is  not  without  difficulty  the  torce  of  the  Realist  argument  can  be 
conceived.  And  ^ret  the  Realist  said,  plausibly  enough,  as  our  ideas 
are  copies  of  objects,  whatever  we  think  of  must  exist ;  and  as 
we  have  an  idea  of  Man  which  is  not  the  idea  of  any  individual 
man,  but  of  Man  in  general,  ergo  there  must  be  such  an  existence 
as  Man  in  general  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  this  place,  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  Realism,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  discarded  tenet; 
but  from  its  supposed  connexion  with  the  doimas  of  religion  it 
was  only  by  ^at  skill  that  Abelard  could  retute  it,  without  the 
appearance  of  heresy.  Abelard  was  not  content  with  his  glory. 
As  long  as  there  was  anywhere  in  France  a  celebrated  teacher  he 
could  not  be  tranquil.  There  was  one  at  Laon,  a  certain  Anselm, 
who  taught  theology  with  immense  success.  This  was  enough  to 
trouble  Abclard's  repose.  He  repaired  to  Laon,  ridiculed  the 
style  of  Anselm,  laughed  at  the  puerile  admiration  of  his  scholars, 
and  offered  to  surpass  him  in  explanation  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
was  at  first  laughed  at,  next  listened  to,  and  he  departed  leaving 
anarchy  in  the  school,  and  desolation  in  the  heart  of  the  old  man. 
Having  satisfied  his  envy,  he  returned  to  Paris. 

His  career  at  this  period  was  most  brilliant.     His  reputation 

was  higher  than  that  of  any  living  man.     His  eloquence  and 

subtlety  found  echos  in  the  breasts  of  hundreds  of  serious  stu- 

denta,*  who  thronged  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  cathedral,  for  ever 

*  M.  Guizot  computes  them  at  not  leu  than  fire  thousand. 
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(tiflpntingTrith  each  other,  and  thiiikin^  more  of  the  dispute  than 
of  the  tratiia  disputed  for.  There  amidst  those  crowds  ne  mi^ht 
be  seen  stalkii^  ftlon^,  with  a  certain  imposing  hanghtmess  innis 
manner,  not  without  its  careless  indolence,  which  the  confidence  of 
SDoceBB  had  given  to  his  bearing;  handsome,  manly,  gallantrlook- 
inff,  ihe  object  of  incessant  curiosity  and  admiration.  The  multi«- 
tude  leverentially  made  way  for  him  ;  women  peeped  at  him  firom 
behind  their  window-curtains;  all  Paris  was  proua  of  him.  His 
name  was  renowned  in  every  city  in  Europe,  and  the  pope  himself 
sent  men  to  hear  him.  Ik  was  at  the  acm^  of  his  glory.  His 
iuOTdinate  vanity  was  appeased.  He  reigned,  and  he  reigned 
alone.  He  bdieved  himself  to  be  the  omy  philosopher  in  the 
world:  ^Cum  jam  me  solum  in  mimdo  superesse  philosophum 
astimaiem/— (Epist.  L,  p.  9.) 

If  he  had  been,  as  he  fimcied  himself,  the  noblest  specimen  of 
man  Irving,  then  would  he  have  deserved  the  love  ojf  tnat  noblest 
specimen  of  woman,  Heloise.  She  was  at  this  time  very  youngs 
an  orphan  and  poor,  living  with  her  uncle  Fulbert,  studious, 
learned,  and  sweet  of  &oe.  Beautiful  she  was  not,  though  the 
world  has  persisted  in  cherishing  the  idea  that  she  was ;  but 
Bayle's  assertion,  that  she  was  ugly,  is  preposterous.  Abelard 
tells        ■       '  ■     "  -       -- 


^  El  ne  fu  oscure  ne  bnrne, 
Ains  fii  clere  comma  la  Inne, 
Earen  qui  les  autrea  estoiles 
BeSBembleot  petites  cfaandoiles,  &c  &c.'* 

She  was  a  brunette,  with,  as  we  picture  her,  deep,  passionate 
eyes,  dear,  massive  brow,  and  voluptuous  mouth :  a  face  in  which 
passion  was  irradiated  with  intelhgence.  Whatever  deviation 
&om  the  standard  of  symmetry  there  might  be,  was,  we  may  be 
certain,  amply  compensated  by  the  fascinating  expression.  She 
might  say  with  Sappho  (in  Ovid) 

"  Si  mihi  difiicilis  formam  Natura  negavit; 
Ingenio  formn  damna  rependo  mese.'' 

Her  talents  and  her  learning  had  rendered  her  celebrated.  Her 
helpless  position,  no  less  than  her  charms,  attracted  Abelard.  It 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suspect  that  her  popularity  was  to 
him  her  greatest  charm.  He  resolved  to  seduce  her  :  resolved  it 
in  cool  blood,  and  after  mature  calculation.  He  thought  she 
would  be  an  easy  victim,  and  he  who  had  lived  hitherto  in  ab- 
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horrence  of  liberdnage  {scortarum  iaimunditiam  semper  abkor- 
rebam)  felt  himself  arnved  at  such  a  position  that  he  might  in- 
dulge with  impunity.  *  I  thought,  too/  he  says,  '  that  I  ahould 
the  more  easily  gain  the  girl's  consent,  knowing  as  I  did  to  how 
great  a  degree  she  both  possessed  learning  and  loved  it.'  He  tells 
us  how  he  ^  sought  an  opportunity  of  bringing  her  into  familiar 
and  daily  intercourse  with  me,  and  so  drawing  Tier  the  xnoie  easily 
to  consent  to  my  wishes.  With  this  view  1  made  a  proposal  to 
her  imcle,  through  certain  of  his  friends,  that  he  shoula  receive  Boe 
as  an  inmate  of  his  house,  which  was  very  near  to  my  school,  on 
whatever  terms  of  remuneration  he  chose;  alleging  my  reason  that 
I  found  the  care  of  a  household  an  impediment  to  study,  and  its 
expense  too  burdensome.  Now,  on  tne  one  hxufd,  he  was  vecy 
covetous,  and  on  the  other  most  solicitous  that  his  niece  should 
continue  to  advance  in  literary  attainments:  so  that  he  was  easily 
brought  to  agree  to  my  proposal  in  lois  eagerness  for  gain,  and  ius 
persuasion  that  his  niece  would  thus  have  the  benefit  of  my  in- 
struction. On  the  latter  point  he  used  such  earnest  entreaty  widi 
me,  as  promoted  my  wishes  and  favoured  my  passion  far  beyond 
my  hopes  ;  committing  the  maiden  wholly  to  my  chaxge,  in  order 
that  wnenever  I  should  be  at  leisure  from  the  school,  whether  by 
day  or  by  ni^ht  {tarn  in  die  quam  in  nocte)  might  take  the  trouble 
of  teachmg  ner  ;  and  should  I  find  her  negligent  use  forcible 
compulsion.     Hereupon,  I  wondered  at  the  man's  excessive  aim* 

Elicity,  with  no  less  amazement  than  if  I  had  beheld  him  attend  a 
irab  to  tlie  care  of  a  famishing  wolf;  for  in  thus  placing  the  girl  in 
mv  hands  for  me  not  only  to  teach  but  use  forcible  coercion, 
what  did  he  do  but  give  full  liberty  to  my  desires  and  offer  the 
opportunitjr,  even  had  it  not  been  sought,  seeing  that  should  en- 
ticement fail  I  might  use  threats  and  stripes  in  order  to  subdue  her 
(ut  quam  videlicet  blanditiis  non  possem,  minis  et  verberibus  faci- 
Uus  flecterem).' 

The  crude  brutality  of  this  avowal  could  not  be  mistaken,  one 
would  think,  by  any  reader;  yet  M.  de  Remusat,  with  a  biogra- 
pher's partialitj^,  will  have  it  that  Abelard  himself  was  mistaken 
as  to  his  intentions.  *  In  reading  Abelard's  own  confession,'  ho 
says,  *  one  would  almost  say  that  he  loved  only  on  premeditati<m, 
that  he  became  her  lover  upon  calculation,  and  that  he  fixed  his 
regards  on  her  as  the  most  worthy  of  his  passion,  and,  shall  I  say 
it  ?  the  most  easy  of  conquest.  But  it  is  often  the  illusion  of 
reflective  and  reasoning  minds  to  mistake  their  penchant  for  a 
choice,  and  to  believe  their  enthusiasms  have  been  acts  of  calcu- 
lation.' The  remark  is  not  without  justice,  but  it  is  ludicroudy 
inapplicable  to  Abelard,  the  whole  course  of  whose  life  was  a  dis- 
play of  intense  selfishness. 
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Abelard  was  her  master  ;  but  what  did  he  teach  her  ?  She 
was  a  better  scholar  than  he ;  in  some  respects  better  informed. 
She  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  Latin  ;  knew  Greek  and  Hebrew 
enough  to  form  the  basis  of  future  proficiency  *  He  was  well 
read ;  a  consummate  dialectician ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  his  scholarship  was  remarkable.  All  his  biographers,  except 
M.  de  Remusat,  assume  that  he  knew  Greek  and  Hebrew.  M. 
Michelet  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  then 
knew  Greek  and  Hebrew.  But  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew 
— except  of  a  few  words  current  in  theological  discussions — ^is  be- 
yond all  doubt  J  and  that  he  knew  no  Greek  beyond  a  few  philo- 
sophical terms  is  evident  from  two  facts :  1st.  If  he  had  known  it, 
he  was  too  vain  and  ostentatious  a  man  to  have  concealed  what 
was  then  thought  one  of  the  highest  accomplishments.  2dly. 
He  has  expressly  told  us,  in  more  places  than  one,  that  he  was 
f<»rced  to  read  the  Greek  authors  in  the  Latin  translations.f  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  he  instructed  her  in  philosophy  only ; 
the  more  so,  as  that  is  the  sole  science  which  he  mentions. 

Thus,  then,  in  giving  lessons  in  his  arid  dialectics  did  he  ma- 
nage to*  give  her  lessons  in  love ;  not  by  his  dialectics,  but  by  his 
accomplishments  did  he  fascinate  her.  What  a  picture  is  pre- 
sented by  this  remarkable  couple !  The  one  well  versed  in  all 
the  arts  of  seduction  :  reciting  and  singing  to  perfection ;  gifted 
with  marvellous  facility  in  illustrating  arid  suojects  by  passages 
from  the  poets;  having  the  serpent's  wue  and  the  serpent's  tongue; 
handsome,  gallant,  renowned  above  all  men  for  wisdom,  he  would 
have  been  cbmgerous  to  all  women ;  but  to  a  simple,  credulouSf 
single-minded  ^rl,  passionately  fond  of  literature  and  easily 
dazzled  hj  renown,  he  was  framed  to  fascinate.  He  succeeded  in 
intoxicating  that  noble  and  affectionate  heart  which  loved  but 
once;  a  heart  which  was  dedicated  to  him,  even  when  her  life  was 
dedicated  to  God.  It  has  been  matter  of  wonder  how  so  great  a 
creature  could  ever  have  worshipped  so  contemptible  an  idol ;  but 
there  is  nothing  whatever  wonderful  in  it.  Heloise  saw  in  Abelard 
the  eymbols  of  greatness ;  she  was  charmed  with  him,  with  hia 
manners,  with  ms  intelligence,  and  her  own  direct  truthful  heart 
made  her  credulous  of  the  directness  and  truthfulness  of  his. 

Study  threw  them  together,  and  in  its  dangerous  solitude  her  pas- 
sion ripened.  Day  and  night  they  were  togemer,  *  talking  of  lovely 
things  that  conquer  death,'  and  steeped  in  that  va^e  and  dreamy 
delight  whidi  is  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  grand  things,  and  by 

*  Abelazd,  later  in  ]ife,  in  addressing  the  deterhood  of  which  Heloise  was 
abbess,  says,  that  'she  alone  possessed  the  same  thorough  proficiencj  in  these 
three  languages*  which  was  extolled  as  a  gift  in  St  Jerome.' 

t  Vid€  *CBayres Inedites/ Introd  p. 43. 
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contact  with  great  intelligenceB;  and  thiu,  as  the  SpaniahtrH&liitor 
of  her  letter  says,  '  busoando  siempie  con  pretexto  del  eatudio  los 
parajgea  mas  retirados/ — they  forgot  the  world  in  the  delights  of 
passion.  '  The  books  were  open  oefore  ns/  says  Abelard^  *•  bnt 
we  talked  more  of  love  than  of  philosophy,  and  Idssea  were  more 
irequent  than  sentences.'*  And  to  prevent  suspicion,  vrhea 
Fulbert  was  present,  we  presome, '  blows  were  often  given,  but  out 
of  love,  not  rage.'  It  is^ainful  to  read  his  account,  and  to  see  in 
it  the  gross  sexisuality  which  alone  dictated  hb  actions ;  ihe  more 
so  when  we  compare  it  with  the  passionate  ardour  of  Heloise^ 
who  in  her  letters,  as  Madame  Gxuzot  excellently  remarks,  is  so 
much  more  chaste  even  in  her  vehemence:  ^  elle  rappeUe  mais  ne 
detaille  point.' 

Wc  come  now  to  .an  act  which  reveals  the  character  of  ihe 
man.  He  had  written  love  songs  to  Heloise,  as  a  lover  should  do; 
but  he  had  the  immeasurable  egotism  of  a  bad  poet  and  an  indeli- 
cate lover:  he  could  not  be  content  that  these  productioiis should 
be  read  by  no  admiring  eyes  except  those  for  whom  they  were 
written;  nor  could  he  refrain  from  divulging  his  conquest.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  songs  were  soon  bandied  shout  the  streets ;  all 
Paris  was  let  into  the  secret  of  this  love.  That  which  the  least 
delicate  of  lovers  would,  for  his  own  sake,  have  hidden  fiom  die 
world,  this  wretched  coxoomb  allowed  to  be  pro&ned  by  beinff 
bawled  by  idle  and  indifferent  mouths.  While  she  woishippea 
him,  he  let  her  name  and  her  affections  be  dragged  through 
the  mire. 

And  what  says  M.  de  Kanusat  to  this  ?  His  defence  is  ca- 
rious. '  Thus  the  affidr  which  ought  to  have  remained  the 
tender  mystery  of  his  whole  life,  became  a  public  scandal,  and 
passed  from  his  avowal  into  that  state  of  popular  romance  which 
it  has  preserved  till  our  times.  There  was  in  that  man  something 
of  the  insolence  of  all  natures  made  for  command  and  royalty. 
He  exhibited  himself  unveiled  before  the  world.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  every  thing  which  interested  him  became  worthy  of 
general  attention;  that  his  actions  were  beyond  common  apprecia- 
tion, and  that  every  thing  in  him  should  be  shown  as  a  spectacle 
toT;he  world.'  We  accept  the  judgment  with  one  reservation; 
Abelard  has  not  the  ^  insolence  of  natures  made  for  command,' 
but  the  vanity  of  natures  made  for  display.  That  he  imagined 
every  thing  which  interested  him  should  be  made  public  is  true; 
but  this,  not  because  he  was  great,  but  because  he  was  little. 
Victor  Cousin  says,  somewhere,  that  *  every  individuality  is  ftdl 

*  He  odds,  with  his  usual  cmdity,  when  speaking  of  these  time8»  ''Et  ss|^QS 
ad  sinus  quam  ad  llbxos  reducebantur  niaaa&'    £^ist»  i,  pw  11. 
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of  peUaneases,  and  that  great  men,  seendosely,  aie  ofben  veiy 
little;*  and  this  pbtrasing  of  the  yulgar  piorerb,  that '  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  Yalefr-de-chambre/  has  been  apf^ed  to  Abelard,  and 
used  as  an  excuse  for  him.  Now  the  proverb  is  not  only  vulgar, 
it  is  trivial  It  has  its  truth,  not,  as  Megel  epigrammaticallj  re- 
marks, because  the  hero  is  no  hero,  but  because  the  valet-de- 
chambre  t^  a  valet-de-chambre — weiljener  der  Kammerdiener  istf 
(xreat  men,  looked  at  closely,  and  with  eyes  that  can  recognise 
gr^tness,  do  not  seem  little,  but  the  contrary.  If  they  have 
ueir  infirmities,  it  is  that  they  are  human.  They  are  great  men; 
not  adjectives  of  greatness.  If  they  have  their  littlenesses,  it  is  not 
that  they  themselves  are  little,  but  that  weakness  accompanies  the 
greatness.  Look  closely  at  Abelard,  and  the  closer  you  look  the 
more  contemptible  will  he  appear.  Look  closely  at  Heloise^  and 
you  may  see,  perhaps,  some  traces  of  human  weakness,  as  stains 
upoQ  the  splendour  of  her  greatness,  but  the  closer  you  look  the 
more  will  this  sreatness  fix  your  attention.  We  must,  therefore, 
protest  aeainst  M.  de  Remusat's  selecting  one  infirmity  of  human 
nature  whieh  great  men  have  sometimes  displayed,  and,  because 
Abelard  shares  that  infirmity,  assuming  that  ne^  too,  possessed  the 
gveatnesB. 

To  return  to  the  lovers.  Abelard  has  himself  told  us  how  this 
love  affiur  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  prevented  his  studies. 

**  These  pleasures  so  engrossed  me,  that  I  could  apply  but  little  to 
{Ailosophy,  or  to  my  scholastic  bunness.  It  was  insupportably  irksome 
to  me  to  repair  to  the  school,  or  to  remain  in  it  when  there;  and  ex- 
ciMJieW  laborious,  too,  I  fomid it,  to  give  my  nifi^htly  vigils  to  love, 
•nd  stiu  devote  my  daily  ones  to  study.  So  ne^gently  and  tepidly 
were  my  lectures  now  gone  through,  that  I  uttered  nothing  by  dmt  o£ 
invention^  but  all  by  foroe  of  memory,  and  in  repetition  of  my  former 

lessons. What  sorrowing,  sighing,  and  lamentbg  came  unon 

my  scholars  when  they  perceived  my  mind  to  be  so  occupied,  or  rather 
so  disturbed,  is  almost  beyond  conception.*' 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Fulbert  should  not  have  been 
aware  of  that  which  was  known  all  over  Paris.  He  seems^  to 
hove  had  the  proverbial  blindness  of  a  husband  for  that  which 
strangers  could  perceive.  Abelard  has  remarked  this;  and  told 
us  that  the  fact  had  been  repeatedly  suggested  to  Fulbert,  who 
could  not  bring  himself  to  credit  it.  He  attributes  this  blindness 
partly  to  Fulbert's  affection  for  Heloise,  and  partly  to  the  well- 
xnown  purity  of  her  lover's  former  Ufe.  They  were  at  length  dis- 
covered and  separated.  *  O,  how  great  was  the  imcle's  grief! 
how  great  the  lovers'!  What  confusion  overwhelmed  mef 
What  anguish  at  my  disgrace!'  exclaims  Abelard  very  cha- 
racteristic^y :  and  he  contmues,  <  This  separation  of  our  persons 
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did  but  unite  our  hearts  the  closer;  this  privation  increased  our 
passion.  The  fit  of  shame  once  over,  made  us  the  more  insensible 
to  shame;  actum  itaque  in  nobis  est  quod  in  Marie  et  Venere 
dep'ehensis  poetica  narrat  fabula,* 

Shortly  afterwards*  Heloise  found  herself  pregnant,  and,  in 
the  exaltation  of  her  heart,  she  wrote  to  Abelard,  informing 
him  of  it,  asking  his  advice.  He  visited  her  in  Fulbert's  ab- 
sence, and  arranged  an  escape  to  Brittany.  There  Heloise 
resided  with  his  sister,  till  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  When  her 
uncle  was  aware  of  her  flight,  he  became  almost  frantic  ;  and  that 
which  rendered  his  state  still  worse,  was  his  being  forced  U> 
suppress  the  motives  of  his  rage.  How  did  Abelard  behave? 
contemptibly,  as  usual.  He  was  evidently  in  great  fear  for  his 
life;  and  though  bold  to  insolence  in  debate,  he  was  a  coward 
in  action.  Audacity  in  speculation  and  timidity  of  character  are 
often  united.  Some  of  tne  most  daring  thinkers  have  been  as 
weak  in  resolution  as  they  were  strong  in  speculation.  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  were  eager  to  make  up  for  a  constitutional  defi- 
ciency by  the  temerity  of  their  pens.  Abelard  was  one  of  these. 
He  had  strong  polemical  tendencies,  but  the  only  war  he  liked 
was  the  war  of  words.  Insolent,  aggressive,  and  reckless  in  ar* 
gument,  he  was  always  weak  and  irresolute  in  act.  He  could 
attack  a  Roscelinus,  or  a  William  de  Champeaux  ;  he  could 
harass  an  aged  teacher,  and  having  driven  him  from  his  schooli 
pursue  him  even  to  the  cloister,  and  there  cover  him  with  shame; 
or  he  could  by  his  ridicule  and  dialectics  destroy  the  peace  of 
Anselm;  but  he  could  not  face  an  outraged  uncle.  He  came 
trembling  before  Fulbert,  *  greatl)r  compaseioning  his  exce^ve 
an^ish,'  he  says,  but  greatly  feanng  his  excessive  wrath,  as  we 
beheve;  implored  hi3  pardon,  and  recalled  to  his  mind  how 
many  of  the  greatest  men  had  been  cast  down  by  women;  ac- 
cused himself  of  treachery,  and  offered  the  reparation  of  marriage^ 
provided  it  were  kept  secret.  His  marriage,  if  made  known, 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  his  advancement  in  the  Church — and  the 
mitre  had  ghmmered  before  his  ambitious  eyes.  Thus,  on  the 
one  side,  stimulated  by  fear,  and,  on  the  other,  by  ambition,  he 
had  neither  sufficient  force  to  sacrifice  his  ambition  to  his  fear, 
nor  sufficient  courage  to  despise  the  danger;  and  so  he  proposed 
a  compromise.    To  this  Fulbert  consented. 

But  Heloise,  heroic  heart !  in  the  self  abnegation  of  her  love, 
would  not  consent  to  that  reparation  which  fear  liad  extorted 
from  Abelard.  She  did  not  believe  her  uncle's  vengeance  would 
be  thus  assuaged;  and  if  it  were,  what  excuse  could  *^e  have  for 
thus  robbing  the  world  of  its  greatest  luminary !  What  male- 
dictions and  what  regrets  would  follow  such  a  step  I    What  a 
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shame  and  what  a  calamity  that  a  man  created  for  all  mankind 
should  consecrate  himself  to  one  woman  I  '  I  should  hate  this 
marriage,'  she  exclaimed,  *  for  it  would  be  an  opprobrium  and  a 
ruin !'  She  recalled  to  Abelard  the  various  passages  in  Scripture, 
and  in  tlie  ancient  writers,  wherein  wives  are  accursed  ;  and 
pointed  out  to  him  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  consecrate  him- 
self to  philosophy  unless  he  were  free.  How  could  he  study 
amidst  tne  noise  of  children  and  the  domestic  confusion  of  a 
household.  How  much  more  honourable  it  would  be  for  her  to 
sacrifice  herself  to  him — to  be  his  mistress,  his  concubine !  The 
more  she  humiliated  herself  for  him,  the  more  claims  should  she 
have  upon  his  love ;  and  in  so  doing  she  would  not  be  an  obstacle 
to  bis  advancement — in  so  doing  she  would  not  have  prevented 
the  free  development  of  his  genius.  '  I  call  God  to  witness,' 
she  said  many  years  after,  *  that  if  Augustus,  the  emperor  of  the 
tvorld,  had  deemed  me  worthy  of  his  hand  and  would  have  given 
me  the  universe  for  a  throne,  the  name  of  your  concubine  (tua 
meretrix)  would  have  been  n^ore  glorious  to  me  than  that  of  his 
empress/ 

This  was  the  passion  and  these  the  motives  which  prompted 
her  refusal.  For  herself,  of  course,  no  happiness  could  be  greater 
than  that  of  calling  him  her  husband ;  but  if,  in  so  doing,  she 
must  destroy  his  hopes  of  advancement  and  stultify  the  growth  of 
his  sublime  intelligence,  she  *  could  not  but  hate  that  marriage  as 
an  opprobrium.'  For  his  sake  she  would  glory  in  sacrificing  herself 
if  only  to  convince  him  of  the  boundless  love  she  bore  him. 
Having  read  her  own  words,  let  us  turn  to  those  which  Pope  has 
lent  her. 

^  How  oft  ^hen  press'd  to  marriage  have  I  said. 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has  made! 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 
Let  wealth,  let  honour  wait  the  wedded  dame; 
August  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame; 
Berore  true  passion  all  these  views  remove  : 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour,  what  are  you  to  love?'* 

TTiis  is  the  extravagance  of  a  wanton,  not  the  passion  of  He- 
loise.  It  was  from  no  abstract  preference  for  *  lawless  love'  that 
Heloise  spumed  marriage;  it  was  simply  because  she  was  afraid 
of  sacrificing  her  lovers  interests  to  ner  happiness;  and  as  she 
loved  him  mr  more  than  herself,  she  opposed  the  sacrifice. 

Abelard  felt  the  force  of  her  arguments;  gladly  would  he  have 
accepted  them;  but  fear  was  stronger  than  interest,  and  be  had 
not  the  courage  to  brave  Fulbert.  He,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
answer  Heloise's  arguments;  and  finding  that  she  could  not  con- 
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quer  his  resolution — a  resolution  which,  by  the  waj^r,  he  himself 
calls  a  bit  of  stu]^idity  (jneam  stultitiamy-^^b  burst  into  tears  and 
consented.  This  scene  is  characterised  by  M.  YilknaYC  as  a 
contest  between  love  and  duty,  in  which,  he  adds,  Abelard  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  conquered  in  generosil^.  Beally  the  be- 
nevolence of  biographers  is  mfinite.  A  scene  in  which  Abelaid 
figures  as  a  contemptible  coward^  is  christened  a  struggle  between 
love  and  duty;  and  the  terror  which  overcomes  his  interests,  his 
ambition,  and  her  passionate  entreaties,  is  converted  into  a  desire 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity.  May  we  have  such  a  bio- 
grapher! 

"  Having  committed  our  little  boy,**  says  Abelard,  "to  my  sista^s 
charge,  we  retained  privately  to  Paris,  and  in  a  few  days,  after  going 
through  the  vigils  of  prayer  secretly  and  by  night,  there  also,  very  early 
one  morning,  in  the  presence  of  her  unde  and  some  of  his  Mends  as 
well  as  mine,  we  received  the  nuptial  benediction*" 

From  this  time  they  only  met  in  secret ;  but  all  precautions 
soon  became  useless,  as  Fmbert  and  his  servants  divulged  the 
secret  *  in  violation  of  their  word.'  But  Heloise  loudly  denied 
that  she  was  married.  Violently  provoked  at  this  denial,  her 
uncle  loaded  her  with  reproaches,  and  made  the  house  quite  in- 
supportable to  her.  Abelard  removed  her  to  a  nunnery,  named 
Argenteuil.  There  she  assumed  the  monastic  dress,  but  without 
takmg  the  veil ;  and  there  her  husband  furtively  visited  her,  not 
always  respecting  the  sanctity  of  the  spot*  Fulbert  regarded 
this  seclusion  in  the  nunnery  with  suspicion.  He  thought  it 
was  but  the  first  step  towards  her  takmg  the  veil,  and  that 
Abelard  would  thus  ria  himself  of  her.  His  projects  of  vengeance 
revived;  and  having  bribed  a  servant,  who  admitted  him  and  has 
friends  into  the  chamber  where  Abelard  was  sleeping,  they  there 
inflicted  on  him  that  atrocious  mutilation,  which  Ongen,  in  a  fit 
of  spiritual  exaltation,  inflicted  upon  himself.  AU  Paris  was 
struck  with  horror  and  surprise  ;  and  in  mingled  curiosity  and 
consternation  crowded  round  Abelard*s  house,  redoubling  his 
agony  by  their  noisy  pity.  There,  as  he  lay  on  his  wretched 
couch,  he  reflected  on  his  sad  condition.  Henceforth  the  world 
was  shut  against  him.  What  path  was  open  to  him  ?  With 
what  face  could  he  again  present  himself  before  men  ?  CJon- 
demned  to  be  pointed  at  by  every  finger — to  be  lacerated  by 
every  tongue — ^to  be  to  all  a  monstrous  spectacle !  He,  so  lately 
the  gay  and  gallant,  to  whom  women,  no  less  than  men,  were 


*  K(»ti...qiiid  ibi  teccun  mea  libidiniGi  egerit  intemperantia  in  qnadam  etiam 
parte  ipsins  lefectorii  Nortl  id  impndentiBsime  tunc  actum  esse  in  tarn  xeveiendo 
loco  et  nunms  YirgmiconBecrata— Abelard,  Epist  v.,  p.  69. 
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proud  to  show  all^pance — he  was  an  outcast  and  a  mark  for 
scorn.    How  his  enemies  would  triumph  ! 

His  resolution  was  easily  fixed.  He  would  find  refuge  in  the 
doister;  he  would  become  a  monk,  and  renounce  the  world.  To 
this  he  confesses  that  he  was  impelled  by  shame  rather  than  by 
devotion.  But  the  intense  selfishness  of  this  man  would  not  per- 
nut  him  to  renounce  the  world  alone ;  he  demanded  that  Heloise  also 
should  renounce  it;  and  she  renounced  it.  Obedient  to  his  com* 
mands  (ad  imperium  nostnan\  she  took  the  veil:  thus  once  more 
sacrificing  herself  to  his  will,  whom,  with  regret,  she  had  accepted 
as  a  husband,  and  whom  she  abandoned  in  trembling,  to  devote 
herself,  without  fidth,  without  hope,  and  without  love,  to  her 
divine  husband.    Pope  is  here  equal  to  his  subject: 

<'  Canst  thou  forget  that  sad,  that  solemn  day 
When  victims  at  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay? 
Canst  thou  fofget  what  tears  that  moment  fell, 
When,  warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world  ferewell? 
As  with  cold  lips  I  kiss'd  the  sacred  veil, 
The  shrines  all  trembled,  and  the  lamps  grew  pale. 
Heaven  scarce  believed  the  conauest  it  smrreyed, 
And  saints  with  wonder  heard  tne  vows  I  made." 

Heloise  submitted  without  an  inquiry,  without  a  murmur;  it  was 
enough  for  her  to  know  that  Abelard  desired  it  In  renoimcing 
the  world  thus  in  the  plenitude  of  youth  and  passion,  she  was 
actuated  by  no  devotionsd  fervour.  She  was,  heart  and  soul,  a 
great  woman,  and,  as  such,  clung  tenaciously  to  life,  and  to  the 
wodd,  which  she  was  made  to  adorn.  She  had  no  mvstic  aspira- 
tions, no  ascetic  ideas.  Her  harmonious  being  was  n-ee  firom  all 
sach  dissonances;  it  was  bounding  with  life  and  love,  with  activity 
and  enjoyment.  Yet  she  relinquished  the  world,  at  an  order 
from  her  lord;  cruel  and  tyrannical  as  that  order  was,  she  saw 
nothing  in  it  but  the  expression  of  his  will,  and  was  content  to 
obey.  Her  friends  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  her,  and  to 
theur  tears  and  entreaties  she  replied,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs, 
with  ihe  words  which  Lucan  places  in  the  mouth  of  Cornelia, 
after  the  disaster  of  Pharsalia : 

"  O  maxime  conjux, 
O  thalamis  indigne  meis,  hoc  juris  habebat 
In  tantum  fortmia  caput?   Cur  imj^ia  nupsi, 
Si  misenim  factura  fui?   Nunc  accipe  pcenas, 
Bed  quas  spont^  luam.*' 

This  quotation  is  remarkable,  as  showing  how,  in  those  days, 
pedantry  was  mixed  up  with  the  purest  pasaon;  as  sliowing  how 
masterly  was  her  command  over  the  classics,  that,  in  such  a 
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moment,  she  should  have  selected  so  apt  a  passage;  and,  finally,  ae 
showing  how  completely  her  love  absorbed  her  soul,  and  how 
little  religion  could  occupy  it. 

Before  closing  the  door  of  the  convent  upon  this  singular 
creature,  let  us  ask  what  could  be  Abelard's  motives  for  thus 
secluding  her?  We  have  already  hinted  that  liis  intense  selfish- 
ness could  not  allow  him  to  think  of  her  some  day  belonging  to 
another.  The  author  of  the  admirable  article  on  Abelard,  which 
appeared  in  the  *  London  and  Westminster  Review'  (December, 
1838),  has  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  Abelard  was  so  cruelly 
punished  because  Fulbert  suspected  him  of  wishing  to  make 
Heloise  take  the  veil,  *' probably  the  chief  satisfaction  that  he 
found  in  commanding  Heloise  to  final  seclusion,  was  that  he 
thereby  carried  into  efiect  the  intention  for  which  her  relatives 
had  so  violently  punished  him.  As  regards  his  second  motive, 
feeling  himself  now  dead  to  her,  he  supposed  she  would  soon  be 
dead  to  him,  and  felt  a  selfish,  at  least,  if  not  malignant  satis- 
faction, in  remorselessly  exercising  his  all-powerful  influence  over 
her,  before,  as  he  unworthily  thought,  her  consideration  of  hi3 
altered  state  should  have  time  to  diminish  it:  to  place  her  warm 
and  blooming  youth  under  that  lasting  combination  of  physical 
and  religious  restraint,  which,  in  spite  of  any  change  in  her  own 
inclination,  should  keep  her  dead  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself" 
To  one  so  vain,  so  selfish,  and  so  fond  of  power,  this  exerdse  of 
his  imperious  will  aflforded  a  diseased  delight.  Reckless  of  con* 
sequences,  he  thought  only  of  proving  tnat  he  still  possessed 
resistless  power  over  the  fond  girl:  and  so,  at  the  a^e  ot  twenty, 
Heloise  quitted  the  world.  MM.  Villenave  and  Kemusat  pass 
over  this  episode  without  a  comment:  excuse  it  they  could  not> 
and  they  would  not  blame  their  hero. 

The  doors  of  the  convent  have  closed  on  Heloise.     She  retires 
to  her  cell  to  doat  upon  the  image  of  her  lord;  to  recall  the  hours 
of  rapture  spent  with  him,  and  to  feel  that 
"  Nessun  maggior  dolore 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 

Nella  miseria." 

And  he  upon  whom  her  sorrowing  thoughts  were  fixed,  scarcely 
ever  bestowed  a  thought  on  her,  and  never  wrote  to  her.  Hb 
entered  upon  a  new  career;  he  was  a  monk  at  St  Denis,  and  had 
resumed  his  studies,  now,  as  he  says,  no  longer  disturbed  by  the 
provocations  of  his  senses.  *Mais  il  lui  aniva,'  remarks  M* 
Villenave,  '  lorsqu'il  ne  put  plus  £tre  un  sujet  de  scandale  dans 
le  monde,  de  vouloir  bannir  le  scandale  de  son  convent.'  The 
monks  were  dissolute;  their  monastery  was  wealthy;  and  tliey 
had  no  one  willing  to  curb  their  licentiousness,  for  the  abbot 
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himself  was  as  bad  as  they.  Abelard,  unable  to  share  their  de- 
baucheries, reproved  them;  the  seducer  of  Heloise  became  a 
Sreacher  of  chastity.  He  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
ictate  to  the  world,  felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  reprimanding  the 
monks;  standing  on  the  lofty  ^und  of  virtue,  and  armed  with 
piety,  he  looked  down  upon  his  fellow  monks,  and  made  them 
blusnin^ly  bow  to  his  superiority.  They  could  not  defend  them- 
selves; he  had  them  at  nis  mercy,  and  we  may  guess  with  what 
forbearance  he  used  his  advantage.  His  presence  became  in- 
tolerable; and  to  divert  his  attention  elsewnere,  they  joined  his 
ibrmer  schokrs  in  entreating  him  to  resume  his  lectures;  even 
the  abbot  joined  in  this  request.  Abelard  resisted  for  some  time. 
He  shuddered  at  again  appearing  in  public;  he  who  had  never 
appeared  there  but  triumphant,  could  not  bear  to  present  himself 
humiliated  as  he  was.  But  entreaties  were  *8o  preanng,  and 
aided,  perha^,  by  his  natural  love  of  display,  he  consented  again 
to  exhibit  his  talents.  He  established  himself  in  the  priory  of 
Maisoncelle,  where  he  opened  a  school.  Students  fiockea  thither 
in  immense  numbers.  His  adventures  had  only  increased  his 
notoriety,  while  nothing  had  affected  his  reputation  for  learning 
and  subtlety.  His  lectures  were  also  novel;  they  were  eminently 
religious,  at  the  same  that  they  were  dialectical.  He  was  the 
first  man,  since  Origen^  who  had  united  sacred  and  profane 
sciences;  and  the  success  of  this  attempt  was  so  great  as  to  rouse 
the  jealousy  both  of  theologians  and  philosophers.  They  declared 
that  it  was  quite  contrary  to  all  monastic  rule  for  a  monk  to 
teach  profane  sciences;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  he  teach 
the  sacred  without  having  first  been  the  disciple  of  some  ac- 
credited teacher. 

Abelard,  always  insolent  and  aggressive,  replied  to  these 
attacks  with  vehemence  and  contempt.  Supported,  as  he  thought, 
by  three  thousand  students,  he  could  assume  an  attitude  not 
simply  of  defence,  but  also  of  disdain.  Unconscious  of  the  real 
danger  of  his  position,  he  consented  to  publish  the  substance  of 
his  kctures.  This  was  the  *  Introductio  ad  Theologiam/  which 
is  still  extant.  In  it  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  by  reason  that 
which  was  accepted  by  fisdth.  He  for  the  first  time  promulgated 
the  then  audacious  aoctrine  that  dogmas  should  be  presented 
under  a  rational  form;  that  what  we  believe  we  should  also 
understand;  and,  therefore,  that  dialectics  should  be  reconciled  to 
our  reli^ous  beliefs,  if  we  would  not  have  it  shake  them  to  their 
foundations.  One  consequence  of  this  doctrine  was  to  place 
philosophers  almost  on  the  same  level  with  saints  ;  under 
the  pretence  that  reason,  as  an  internal  revelation,  had  conducted 
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the  pKiloflophers  to  tlie  same  ocmoluflidiui  as  Ike  saints,  leapeetiiig 
the  natoie  of  the  Dei^,  a&d  especially  liie  IMmtf* 

This  '  faith  of  leason'  ^ich  existed  confusedly  in  Hato  and 
became  more  developed,  more  authentic,  in  the  Chnstian  thinkers, 
is  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  Grod,  the  only  uncreated,  the  only 
creator,  the  infinite  perfection.  But  in  God  are  distinguished  his 
power,  his  wisdom,  ahd  his  goodness;  the  first  engenders  the 
second,  and  the  third  proceeds  from  the  two  &rBt  Sach  are  the 
distinctive  attributes  which  are  personified  in  the  Father  as  the 
Omnipotent,  in  the  Son  as  the  W  ord  of  God,  the  Xi^,  the  Eter- 
nal Reason,  the  supreme  intellig^ace,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghoei 
as  the  divine  source  of  all  grace,  all  charity,  and  all  love. 

Now,  although  this  doctrine  was  not  altogether  new,  and  was 
not  without  orthodox  precedents^  it  was,  neverthekss,  suspicious 
from  the  temerity  of  the  speculations,  the  subtlety  of  many  of  the 
distinctions  brought  forward  to  support  it,  the  general  diaractcr 
of  liberty  in  discussion  which  it  seemed  to  proclaim,  and  also 
from  the  notoriety  of  the  author,  who  had  always  placed  himself 
without  the  ordinary  circle  of  men's  ideas;  who  was  known  to  be 
as  bold  as  subtle,  and  as  captivating  to  the  students  as  he  was 
bold.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was  with  him,  and  yet  not  frankly 
with  him.  it  was  curious,  active,  restless,  yet  obedient  to  Uie 
letter  of  the  rules  of  faith.  It  was  fond  of  discussion,  was  proud 
of  its  powers  of  reasoning,  and  yet  was  anxious  to  believe.  H^Mse 
the  tentative  of  Abelard  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Confined  to  his  lectures  this  tentative  was  crowned  mtli 
success;  but  attempted  in  a  published  work  the  latent  heresy 
became  apparent  His  enemies  called  upon  the  eoclesiastical 
authorities  to  interfere.  He  replied  with  insults,  and  defied 
them.  With  that  impetuosity  which  is  so  paradoxical  in  timid 
men,  he  braved  his  enemies,  hoping,  perhaps,  by  showing  a  bold 
front,  to  intimidate  them;  perhaps,  also,  actuated  by  that  singular 
impulse,  which  makes  the  same  man  who  dares  not  fiice  a  single 
inoividual,  recklesdy  insult  a  mass. 

The  defiance  was  acc^ted,  and  the  oomfaat  b^an.  It  ended 
in  the  convocation  of  a  council,  in  whidi  it  was  decided,  that 
Abelard's  doctrine  was  a  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity.  He  was  condemned  to  cast  the  book  into  the 
flames  with  his  own  hands  : — 

"  When,  however,  I  rose  to  deliver  a  profession  and  exposition  of  my 
faith/'  he  says,  "  and  express  my  real  opinion  in  my  own  words,  my 
adversaries  declared  that  nothing  more  was  neoessaiy  than  that  I  should 
recite  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  any  schoolboy  could  as  easily  have 
done.  And  lest  I  should  seek  to  be  excused  through  igncKrance,  as  one 
to  whom  these  sentences  were  not  familiar,  they  hcd  a  copy  of  it 
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boi^hi  li^  me  to  nmL  I  read  it  out  aooordiDgtyy  u  ivdil  as  I  ifaa 
able^  ngbiii^,  and  seUbmgy  and  weeping  the  while.  Then,  like  a  eon,- 
vieted  cttlpn^  I  was  dcSvered  into  the  cugtodpr  of  the  Abbot  of  8t. 
Medard ;  was  led  away  to  his  cloister  as  to  a  prison  ;  and  immediately 
the  council  was  dissolved.  The  abbot  and  brethren  of  that  monastery, 
thinking  I  was  thenoeforwaid  to  renuun  with  them,  received  me 
with  the  greatest  ezultati<my  and  by  treating  me  with  every  attention, 
endeavoured  iu  vain  to  console  me. 

^  So  Uind  and  omel  %  proceeding  (as  that  of  the  eonncil)  met  with 
each  vehement  reproach  nom  all  who  heard  of  it,  but  every  one  who 
had  taken  a  part  in  it  strove  to  shift  the  blame  from  himself  upon 
oihen,  so  that  even  my  two  rivals  denied  that  the  thing  had  been  done 
by  thdr  advice,  and  the  legate  expvessed  before  all  men  his  abhorrence 
at  the  malignity  of  the  Frendi.  Thereupon,  moved  by  repentance,  at 
the  end  of  a  tew  days,  after  having  throogh  momentary  compulsion 
gratified  their  animosity,  they  sent  me  back  to  my  own  monastery — 
ythe»  I  had  as  many  enemies  as  ever,  seeing  that  their  vicious  lives  and 
shameful  behaviour  made  them  look  with  constant  su^icion  upon  one 
whose  censures  they  could  ill  endure.'' 

The  monks  were  not  long  in  finding  a  means  of  ridding  them- 
selves of  this  intolerable  censorship.  He  accidentally  discovered 
that  the  Dionysiufl  whom  the  monks  claimed  as  the  founder  of 
tlidr  monastery  was  not,  as  they  believed,  Dionysius  the  Areopar 
gite.  A  furious  discussion  arose.  The  abbot,  of  course,  siaed 
against  Abelard,  condemned  him  to  be  whipped  and  placed  under 
strict  surv^Uanoe.  He  escaped  to  the  priory  of  St.  Ayoul,  where 
he  was  received  with  kindness.  Here  he  had  the  cowardice  to 
write  to  the  Abbot  of  St  Denis  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant,  con- 
demning his  own  discovery,  and  concluding  that  the  venerable 
Bede  (on  wbose  authority  Abelard  had  spoken)  must  have  been 
uiistaken:  a  concession  as  useless  as  it  was  cowardly. 

He  contrived  to  get  himself  £:eed  £rom  all  obligation  to  live  at 
St.  Denis.  The  world  was  again  open  to  him.  He  was  poor, 
but  he  was  firee.  He  chose  a  lonely  spot  in  the  territory  of  Troyes, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ardisson,  where  he  had  once  been  wont  to 
grander  deep  in  his  meditations  and  studies.  There  he  built  an 
oratory  of  osoers  and  th&toh,  which,  he  dedicated  to  the  Holj 
Trinity.  As  he  had  been,  persecuted  for  his  heresies  on  the  Trinity, 
there  may  have  been  some  arrHre  pemie  in  this  dedication.  lie 
was  now  ratber  more  than  fifty.  Since  the  time  of  his  quitting 
tlie  world  for  a  monastery,  that  is  to  say  for  ten  or  twelve  yearSi  he 
had  ndther  seen  Hdloise,  written  to  her,  nor  spoken  of  ner.  In 
liis  I  Confessions'  no  word  escapes  him  which  would  imply  that 
her  image  was  ever  present  to  him  during  that  period.  M.  de 
Kemuaat  also  notices,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  do,  this  silence  and 
this  obhvion^  and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  biographer  says,  that 
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the  remembrance  of  Heloise  was  '  enseveG  et  scell^  comme  dans 
la  tombe  an  plus  profond — de  son  coeur.'  This  is  truer  than  he 
suspects :  Abelard's  heart  was  indeed  a  tamb,  and  there  was  He- 
loise buried. 

"  Strange  are  the  vicinittides  of  the  life  we  are  namtrng,"  says  M. 
de  Remusat.  **  They  multiply  like  the  restless  moyements  of  AMsrd'« 
soul.  Audacious  and  sad,  adventurous  and  platnlire,  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  fortune,  and  he  knows  not  how  to  live  in  humble 
repose.  No  regular  and  ordinaiy  situation  pleases  him  long.  Where- 
ever  he  appears  he  seems  to  seek  a  quarrel,  to  provoke  oppression,  and 
when  he  encounters  resistance  he  is  astonished  at  it  and  bewails  it. 
After  great  misfortunes  come  the  petty  miseries;  victim  of  serious  pas- 
sions, he  is  also  tormented  by  puerile  passions;  he  engages  in  a  domestic 
quarrel  with  the  monks,  and  aner  being  condenmed,  prostrate  as  he  ap- 
pears, he  mixes  princes  and  kings  up  in  his  quarrels,  obtains  his  liberty, 
and  as  soon  as  he  obtains  it,  being  unable  to  submit  to  the  monastic  life, 
he  becomes  a  hermit." 

His  repugnance  to  faoe  the  public  after  his  disgrace  we  have 
ahcady  related.  That  once  conquered,  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
fervently  desired  again  to  occupy  the  position  which  accorded  so 
well  with  his  motives  of  dispW  and  with  his  powers  as  a  speaker. 
Of  all  men  that  ever  enterea  tne  hermit's  cell  and  endeavoured  to 
forget  the  world  by  peopling  solitude  with  his  own  *  thick  coming 
fancies,'  perhaps  no  man  was  ever  less  fitted  for  that  mode  of  life 
than  Abelard.  No  deep  devotion  stirred  his  soul.  No  unspeak- 
able thoughts  drove  him  to  solitude,  there  to  wrestle  with  them. 
No  distorted  views  of  man — ^no  misanthropic  scorn  goaded  him. 
His  was  a  nature  that  sought  the  glare  of  d^Lj.  The  admiration 
of  men  was  necessary  to  him ;  applause  was  his  reward,  his  obicct 
in  life.  And  this  object  could  not  be  long  unattainable  to  .such  a 
man,  with  such  talents.  The  fascination  of  his  teaching,  though 
doubtless  somewhat  aided  by  the  notoriety  of  his  life,  was  such  as 
now  appears  marvellous.  It  is  only  by  the  utmost  efforts  we  can 
conceive  how  he  could  have  exercised  such  an  influence  by  mere 
dialectical  and  rhetorical  skill,  employed  on  subjects  which  appear 
to  our  age  little  better  than  verbal  quibbles.  But  in  those  days  tncse 
verbal  quibbles  were  the  intellectual  bread  of  thousand!  Tlie 
avidity  of  newly-awakened  inquiry  was  almost  exclusively  ab- 
8orbed[  by  theology  and  dialectics.  A  passion  for  knowledge  was 
diffused,  and  the  only  knowledge  then  prized  was  that  of  philo- 
sophy. Hence  it  is  that  Abelard,  who  had  no  original  genius, 
nevertheless  ranks  high  in  that  age,  which  was  singularly  deficient 
in  genius;  hence  it  is  that  the  fluent,  subtle  sophist  could  com- 
mand an    age  that  mistook  dialectical  subtleties   for  profound 
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trathB.  As  all  the  worthless  and  ambitious  youth  of  Athens 
would  flock  around  a  Gorgias,  from  his  lips  to  hear  the  true 
xn^ethods  of  haran^ng  a  populace  or  conducting  a  bad  cause;  so 
would  all  the  inquiring  minds  of  the  twelfth  century  flock  around 
an  Abelard.  from  him  to  learn  the  subtle  art  of  distinctions — the 
art  of  mastering  the  leasoning  faculty,  which  was  to  guide  them  to 
etenml  truth. 

In  his  retreat  Abelard  again  taught  numerous  scholars.  They 
built  themselves  cabins  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lived  more 
like  hermits  than  disciples.  *  Insupportable  poverty/  says  he, 
^  now  above  all  things  urged  me  to  lesume  the  Dusiness  of  teach- 
ing ;  since  to  dig  I  was  not  able,  and  to  beg  I  was  ashamed.' 
Pretty  confession  this  for  a  hermit  and  philosopher !  *  My  scholars, 
too,  of  their  own  accord,  provided  every  thing  that  I  needed,  as 
well  in  food  and  clothing  as  in  tillage  of  the  ground  and  expense 
of  building,  in  order  tnat  no  household  care  might  divert  my 
attention  from  study.  My  oratory  being  found  too  small  to  con- 
tain even  a  small  part  of  their  numbers  they  enlarged  it,  and  re- 
built it  more  solidly  of  stone  >$nd  timber.  Although  it  had  been 
founded  in  the  name  of,  and  afterwards  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  yet,  lis  there,  whither  I  had  come  all  fugitive  and  despair- 
ing, I  had  by  the  grace  of  Divine  consolation,  breathed  for  a  while 
in  peace,  I  now,  m  remembrance  of  this  benefit,  called  it  the 
Paraclete: 

With  his  returning  popularity  revived  the  ancient  suspicions 
and  enmities  which  had  pursued  him.  But  now  he  had  two  new 
enemies;  the  one  no  less  a  person  than  Saint  Bernard;  the  other 
Saint  Norbert.  These  two  were  powerful  and  implacable.  They 
p^kc  so  vehemently  against  bis  conduct  and  his  doctrines  that 
his  principal  friends  deserted  him,  and  many  bishops  and  seigneurs 
turned  from  him  in  contempt ;  and  '  even  those,  he  says,  *  who 
preserved  for  me  their  ancient  aflection  and  respect,  concealed  it 
with  all  possible  care,  so  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  my 
enemies.' 

His  spirit  sank.  He  who  when  surrounded  by  scholars  could 
accent  with  insolence  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  could  not  main- 
tain his  bearing  when  he  saw  his  scholars  fall  off.  It  was  not  for 
the  truth  he  fought;  it  was  always  for  display.  No  conviction  had 
he  to  fight  for ;  no  touch  had  he  of  that  which  makes  a  martyr. 
Terrors  beset  him ;  he  was  always  dreading  lest  he  should  be 
^:agged  before  the  councils  as  a  heretic ;  visions  of  St.  Athana- 
rius  pursued  by  the  Arian  bishops,  haunted  him.  *  God  knows 
I  often  fell  into  such  great  despair,  that  unable  to  find  peace 
amongst  Chrbtians^  I  mutated  seeking  out  some  distant  country 
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where  the  Grospel  had  not  penetrated^  and  there  to  Eve  Chris- 
tianlj  amidst  the  enemies  of  Christ.^ 

Deliverance  from  these  fears  was  at  hand ;  bat  it  was  onfy  & 
deliverance  ifdo  evil.  On  the  promontory  which  stretches  to  the 
south  of  Vannes,  in  Lower  Brittanj,  along  the  Bay  of  Morbihan, 
may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  St.  Gildas 
de  Rhuys;  it  is  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock  whose  boae  is 
washed  by  the  sea.  There,  in  this  wild  spot,  amongst  a  wilder 
race,  did  he  expect  to  find  a  refuge.  The  Abbot  ot  St.  Gildas 
having  died,  Aoelard  was  chosen  his  successor.  This  was  a  dig* 
nity  to  which  he  could  hardly  have  aspired,  and  it  is  unknown  by 
whose  influence  the  offer  was  made  to  him;  M.  de  Bemusat  sus- 
pects it  was  through  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  Conan  lY. 

The  new  abbot  miscalculated  his  powers  when  he  fencied  that 
he  could  reduce  the  wild  licentiousness  of  those  monks  into  any 
thing  like  order.  At  St.  Denis  we  saw  him,  though  a  simple 
monk,  assume  the  office  of  censor;  how  much  more  readily  would 
he  assume  it  as  an  abbot !  The  monks  of  St*  Grildas,  however, 
were  not  so  patient.  To  them  an  abbot  was  only  a  superior  in 
debauchery;  and  they  with  their  concubines  laughed  at  him  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  imitate  their  example.  Her^  for  the  first 
time  we  pity  him.  For  the  first  time  his  sufferings  seem  as  into- 
lerable as  they  were  undeserved.  In  such  a  place  what  could  he 
do  ?  In  a  barbarous  country,  ignorant  of  the  language,  ihe  chief 
of  a  community  which  knew  no  sacred  obligations,  and  put  no 
check  on  their  riotous  debaucheries,  men  as  ieroeious  as  they  were 
uncultivated,  what  occupation  could  he,  the  splendid  sophist, 
find  ?  what  sympathy  with  his  cultivated  tastes,  what  admiration 
for  his  subtle  skill  ?  ^  There,  upon  those  solitary  rodks,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  immensity  of  the  ocean  which  roared  at  his  feet,  he 
would  sit  and  meditate  in  inexpressible  sadness  on  the  vanity  of 
all  his  endeavours.  *  OfWn  in  my  prayers,*  he  says,  *  did  I  repeat 
that  sentence,  *  From  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  I  cried  to  thee, 
O  Lord,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart.*  For  with  what  anguish 
that  same  undisciplined  congregation  of  brethren  torment^  my 
heart  both  by  day  and  night,  when  I  reflected  wlurt  perils  beset 
my  soul  as  well  as  my  body  1  I  held  it  indeed  for  certain  that 
should  I  attempt  to  make  them  observe  that  rule  of  life  which 
Aey  professed,  they  would  not  let  me  live;  and  if  I  did  not  per- 
form this  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  I  incurred  danuiatioii.'  It 
is  during  this  period  that  (as  M.  de  Remnsat  bdieves)  he  com- 
posed his  elegies, '  Od«  flebiles,*  which,  with  the  music,  ate  still 
preserved. 

^WMe  nwttcrs  were  in  this  Btete*  It  happened,'  hesavs,  *-diat 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  virtue  of  some  ancient  right  which 
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lugiJibeypopiiMwrd  ove?  tbe  monttfllezy  <^  Argenteail,  wliese  my 
fiister  in  J«0ii0  Christ,  rather  tbm  my  vifey  h^  taken  the  veil — 
drove  all  the  nuns  yio\eaijdy(violeHier)&om  ihe  monastery  ^  and  dia- 

Ssrsed  them  in  many  places.  On  hearing  this  I  set  forth  from 
rittany,  and  invited  Heloiaey  and  such  of  ner  companions  as  were 
willing  to  follow  her,  to  retire  to  Paraclete.  I  made  ihem  a  pre- 
sent of  this  monastery  with  all  its  dependencies.  The  bisnop 
gave  his  conaent,  and  the  pc^  soon  af^rwards  confirmed  this  do- 
nation^  and  add^  ther^x>  certain  privileges.' 

Thus  was  founded  the  renowned  institution  of  Paraclete,  of 
which,  in  her  twenty-ninth  year,  Heloise  was  the  first  abbess.  The 
pietgr,  the  winning  grace,  the  divine  intelligence,  and  still  diviner 
iiumanity,wliich  characterised  Heloise,  made  her  loved  and  re- 
spected as  a  saint,  and  the  Church  regarded  her  with  pride:  *  The 
bishops  loved  her  as  a  daughter,  the  abbots  as  a  sister,  and  the 
laynaenas  a  mother:  and  ^  alike  admired  her  devotion,  her  pru* 
d^ce,  and  in  all  things  her  incomparable  mildness  and  patience.' 
And  yet  this  brave  and  gentle  wpman  was  bearing  a  burden  to 
have  tasked  the  stoutest.  This  incomparable  mildness  and  pa- 
tience covered  a  seared  and  sorrowing  heart — a  heart  not  fixed  on 
Heaven,  not  yearning  for  another  world,  but  fixed  on  the  image  of 
one  man,  too  deeply  loved,  and  yearning  but  for  his  happiness. 
The  wise,  mild  abbess,  was  a  sorrowing  woman  ;  but  her  sorrows 
never  dimmed  the  brightness  of  her  so^,  never  wore  her  goodness 
down>  converting  it  to  irritable  peevishness.    And  yet 

^'  '■     ■  0*er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Long  soundiiig  aisles,  and  intermingled  graves, 
Blad:  mdancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  deathlike  sileirae  and  a  dread  repose; 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods." 

It  is  believed  that  Abelard  scarcely  saw  Heloise  during  this 
period,  when  he  was  exerting  himself  in  settling  her  at  the  Para- 
clete; but,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  '  cold  as  he  was  to  his  heroic 
wife,  even  his  frigid  spirit  felt  a  pang,  fir  himself ^  in  finally  re- 
linquiahipg  the  communion  of  the  sagely  and  gracefully  taught 
viisine  of  the  Paxadete,  for  that  of  his  cowled  savages  of  St. 
GiQftB.'  *  Satain,'  he  exclaims  in  his  anguish, '  hath  cast  so  many 
obataeles  in  my  way,  that  no  place  can  I  find  wherein  to  rest  in 
quiet  ox  to  live  in  safety;  but  wandering  and  fugitive  am  I  driven 
about,  as  if  the  curse  ot  Cain  were  upon  me.'* 

*  «L0Qckn  and  Westnimslsr  Benew,'  Keibdi,p.  IWk 
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His  life  was  in  constant  dan^r  at  St.  Gildas;  several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  assassinate  him;  and  in  spite  of  exoommunica- 
tions,  and  other  strong  measures,  he  saw  that  safety  was  not 
possible  for  him  in  his  abbey.  He  was  obliged  to  fly.  Bi^t 
even  in  his  new  asylum  he  did  not  feel  himself  secure;  be 
fancied  he  always  saw  the  sword  suspended  over  his  head.  It 
was  at  tliis  time  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  long  letter  known  as 
the  *  Historia  Calamitatum,'  from  which  we  have  largely  quotedt 
and  which  remains  almost  the  only  authentic  source  of  his 
biography.  This  is  often  compared  to  the  *  Confessions'  of 
Bousseau;  in  our  opinion  with  great,  injustice  to  Rousseau;  the 
spirit  which  runs  through  it  is  only  like  that  of  Rousseau's  in  its 
egotism.  It  has  neither  his  eloquence,  nor  his  unscrupulous 
analysis.  It  is  egotistic,  pedantic,  and  cold.  But  to  it  we  owe 
the  splendid  letters  of  Heloise.  It  was  not  meant  for  her  eye; 
it  came  by  accident  into  her  possession.  The  emotions  raised  bv 
its  perusal  may  easily  be  divined  in  the  passionate  letter  die  ad- 
dressed him  on  the  subject.  It  was  with  bitter  anguish  that  she 
read  this  history  of  his  sorrows,  a  history  not  confided  to  her  who 
could  best  sympathise  with  it;  to  her  who  had  the  best  ri^ht  to 
his  confidence;  and  this  neglect  made  her  aware  of  how  coldly  he 
had  behaved  to  her  for  so  many  years  in  preserving  an  entire 
silence.  While  she  could  imagine  him  absorbed  in  his  reUgious 
duties,  or  in  those  studies  which  were  to  nourish  his  intellect  and 
strengthen  him  for  his  philosophic  mission,  she,  in  her  unselfish- 
ness, could  be  content  that  he  should  forget  her,  or  at  least 
neglect  her.  Why  should  she  occupy  his  precious  time?  Why 
should  that  life,  so  precious  to  mankind,  be  wasted  upon  a 
woman?  Heloise  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  it.  But  when 
she  found  him  pouring  forth  lamentations — when  she  found  him 
consuming  some  portion  of  his  time  in  retracing  the  history  of 
his  life  and  the  story  of  his  love — ^retracing  them,  not  out  of  any 
incontroUable  grief,  nor  out  of  any  lingering  afiection  for  the 
by-gone  days,  but  out  of  a  purely  didactic  (or,  more  properly 
speaking,  egotistic)  motive,  to  show  a  sorrowing  friend  that  he, 
Abelard,  had  suffered  more  deeply — when  she  found  this,  it  did 
occur  to  her  that,  if  any  one  had  a  claim  to  such  confidence,  it 
was  she — ^if  any  one  should  occupy  his  time,  and  should  receive  his 
letters,  it  was  she.  The  letter  she  wrote  to  him  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  read  it.  She  begins  with  telling 
.  him  how  the  recital  of  his  woes  has  touched  her;  she  then  gently 
reproves  him  for  not  having  written  to  her,  and  implores  him 
not  to  forget  Paraclete  and  its  inmates,  who  would  be  so  de« 
lighted  to  participate  in  his  sorrows.  In  the  style  of  the  period, 
she  quotes  Seneca  as  an  authority  for  the  friendship  of  letters. 
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She  lilies  Inm  to  tLink  of  P&raclete  as  his  creation,  and  therefore 
needing  his  care;  thus,  as  has  been  well  said,  ^  in  approaching 
the  fatal  topic  that  lay  most  painfiiUy  deep  within  her  breast,  we 
see  her,  with  softly-stealinff  and  gracefully-reluctant  step,  ad- 
vancing towards  it  through  the  medium  of  an  appeal  to  the 
religious  conscience  of  Abelard,  against  the  indifference  he  had 
shown  to  the  welfare  of  his  spiritual  daughters  in  general.'  Her 
heart  swelling  with  tenderness  and  sadness;  half  ashamed  of  being 
forced  thus  to  upbraid  him,  by  recalling  to  liim  her  constancy 
and  sacrifice,  she  breaks  forth  into  these  words: — 

'^  Long  ago,  in  the  weak  trembling  commenoement  of  my  reli^ous 
calHng,  it  gave  me  no  small  surprise  to  find  you  forget  me  so  far,  tha^ 
neither  mored  by  duty  to  God,  nor  by  affection  for  me,  nor  by  the 
example  of  holy  (athers — agitated  as  I  was,  and  wasted  by  continual 
sorrow — did  you  seek  to  console  me  by  word  in  your  presence,  or  by 
letter  in  your  absence.  To  whom,  nevertheless,  you  know  that  you 
are  bound  in  the  stronger  obligation,  inasmuch  as  you  are  engaged  in 
the  solemn  compact  of  the  nuptial  sacrament ;  and  that  the  duty  which 
you  owe  me  is  the  g^reater,  since,  as  is  manifest  to  all  the  world,  I  hare 
ever  loved  you  with  a  boundless  affection 

*'  None  can  avail  me  but  yourself,  who,  as  you  are  the  only  subject 
of  my  sorrow,  have  sole  and  undivided  power  to  console  roe.  You  alone  it 
is  that  have  power  either  to  sadden,  to  rejoice,  or  to  comfort  me.  You 
alone,  too,  it  is  that  fully  owe  me  this;  the  more  fully,  as  every  thing  which 
you  required  I  so  amply  performed  ;  and  that,  unable  to  offend  you  in 
any  thing,  I  consented,  at  your  command,  to  sacrifice  myself.  Nay, 
more,  and  wonderful  to  tell — such  was  the  very  madness  of  my  love, 
that  what  alone  it  relished,  that  did  it  cast  away  without  hope  of 
recovery,  when,  at  your  desire,  I  changed  both  mind  and  habit,  that  so 
i  might  show  you  to  be  sole  possessor  of  my  person  and  my  heart." 

How  touching  is  her  reticence !  She  speaks  of  this  sacrifice 
because  she  is  forced  to  justify  her  reproaches,  but  she  speaks  of 
it  in  the  gentlest  manner. 

'<  And  much  as  I  have  injured  you,"  she  continues,  naively  referring 
to  herself  as  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  '<yet  well  you  know  how 
much  I  am  innocent." 

When  women  upbraid,  it  is  seldom  that  they  use  such  lan- 
guage; it  is  seldom  they  accuse  themselves  and  extenuate  their 
lovers.  But  Heloise,  though  forbearinff ,  has  one  galling  thought, 
which  would  have  made  3ie  letter  of  any  other  woman  acrid, 
vehement,  and  resentful  She  who  has  done  so  much  for  him, 
suspects  at  last  that  his  love  for  her  was  never  better  than  mere 
animal  desire. 

^  Tell  me,"  she  ezdaims,  '<  tell  me,  if  you  can,  whereibro,  since  my 
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seclunoa  from  the  wodcl»  a  Bediisioa  wUoh  you  leqvixed  of  me,  yoa 
have  so  neglected  and  forgotten  me»  as  to  have  denied  me  the  happineM 
of  your  presence  and  conversation,  no  less  than  the  consc^ationi  of  your 
letters,  being  absent.  Tell  me,  then,  if  you  are  able  :  otherwise  I  must 
tell  you  what  I  think,  and  what  all  the  world  suspects — it  was  concu- 
piscence rather  than  friendship,  the  desire  of  pleasure  rather  than  love, 
which  attached  you  to  me.  From  the  moment  that  you  ceased  to 
desire,  all  j'onr  demonstrations  of  affection  suddenly  disappeared. 

'*  This,  my  dearest  one,  is  not  so  much  a  conjecture  of  mine  as  l^t 
of  every  one  else;  the  opinion  is  public,  not  private.  Would  to  God 
that  I  alone  held  this  opinion,  and  that  your  love  could  find  some  one 
to  make  its  apology,  whereby  my  grief  might  be  assuaged !  Would  to 
Grod  that  I  could  imagine  occasions  for  your  n^lect,  to  excuse  you  and 
convince  my8el£" 

We  know  of  few  things  more  pathetic  than  this.  The  horrible 
nature  of  the  suspicion  which  forces  itself  upon  her,  and  which  is 
unfortunately  justified  by  the  general  opinion,  produces  not  the 
mere  agony  of  a  woman  finding  her  lover  unworthy  and  herself 
his  dupe;  to  her  it  was  a  suapicion  which,  if  true,  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  her  existence,  which  made  her  life  worthless,  her 
heroic  aaciifioes  useless  or  worse  In  the  convictioa  of  hia  love 
she  had  found  str^ffth  to  bear  any  thing;  and  now  was  this  eoa* 
viction  baseless?  She  begs  him  to  deceive  her;  entreats  him  to 
for^e  any  lyin^  excuses,  in  order  that  she  may  on^  m<Nre  believe. 
This  is  not  said  in  words,  but  her  anguish  at  the  suspicion,  and 
her  wish  to  be  deceived,  plainly  suffgest  to  Abelard  the  course 
he  ought  to  take.     The  close  of  her  fetter  we  must  give: — 

*<  Consider,  I  beseeoh  yon,  what  it  ia  that  I  ask  ;  you  will  see  tittt  it 
is  little,  and  most  easy  f»r  vou  to  pve.  While  I  am  deprived  of  yonr 
presence,  do,  at  least,  by  tne  offermg  of  words,  which  you  so  abundantly 
possess,  afford  me  the  sweetness  of  your  aspect.  Vainly  may  I  expect 
you  to  be  Hberal  in  deeds,  if  I  find  you  a  niggard  of  your  words.  So 
much,  too,  as  I  had  believed  myself  to  have  merited  Arom  you,  by 
Qomplytag  with  every  thing  lor  your  sake,  and  dmroling  myself  so 
ooDstaatly  to  all  yovr  wishes !  It  was  no  religioua  derodon  liiat 
impelled  my  tender  youth  to  embrace  the  austerity  of  a  monastie  life, 
but  simply  your  command.  If,  l^en,  I  have  hereby  merited  nothing 
&om  yom'self,  think  but  how  vain  has  been  my  labour;  since  no 
reward  on  this  account  can  I  expect  from  God,  for  love  of  whom, 
it  is  plain,  I  have  hitherto  done  nothing. 

"  When,  indeed,  you  hastened  to  devote  yourself  to  God,  I  followed 
you  in  the  religious  habit,  or  rather  went  before  you.  For,  as  if 
remembering  Lot's  wife,  who  turned  to  look  behind  her,  you  bound 
me  to  God  by  the  sacred  vesture  and  the  monastic  profession,  before 

5  m  bound  yemd£    In  thafe  one  tiuag,  I  owa^  I  d^ply  gxieved  and 
ushed  to  find  your  confidence  in   me    sb^lr^n,     I,  Heaven  knows^ 


would,  ttt  your  deu^  ka^e  fi)Uowed  or  mceded  joq,  miliesitfttingy 
eren  to  the  jreabns  of  Vulean.  My  heart  awelt  not  with  me,  but  with 
yoimelf.  And  now,  above  all,  if  it  be  not  with  you,  it  is  nowhere  ;  for 
without  you  there  is  no  edstenoe  for  it.  But  then,  I  beseedi,  let  it 
find  itself  happy  witli  you  ;  and  happy  it  will  be,  if  yon  do  but  indulge 
it  by  returning^  kindness  for  kindness,  small  thines  for  great  ones,  words 
for  deeds.  Would  that  your  love^  my  dear,  feh  itself  less  assured  iu 
my  regard,  that  so  it  might  show  the  more  solicitude.  But  now,  alas ! 
the  more  secure  I  have  made  you,  the  more  neglectful  do  I  find  you ! 
Remember,  I  entreat  you,  all  that  I  have  done,  and  consider  what  you 
owe  me  in  return^ 

"  While  I  partook  with  you  in  sensual  enjoyment,  it  was  doubtful  to 
many  whether  I  was  impelled  by  affection,  or  merely  by  desire;  but 
now,  the  end  shows  plainly  in  what  spirit  I  began — since  I  for- 
bade myself  all  pleasures  in  obedience  to  your  will,  reserving  only 
the  satisfaction  of  so  becoming  more  entirely  yoonk  Then  think  what 
most  be  the  injustice,  if,  the  greater  my  desert,  the  less  be  your  requital 
— or  rather  none  at  all — espeeially  when  so  little  is  demanded  of  you, 
sad  that  little  yon  can  give  so  very  easily. 

"  By  that  Crod,  then,  to  whom  you  have  devoted  yourself,  I  implore 
you  to  restore  to  me  your  presence  m  such  wise  as  you  can — ^ihat  is,  by 
writing  me  back  something  consolatory; — if  only  on  this  consideration, 
that;  so  refreshed,  I  may  apply  more  ^eerfully  to  my  religious  duties. 
In  that  ^me,  long  past,  when  you  used  to  w^crt  me  to  worldly  pleasure, 
how  firequent  were  your  letters  t  How  many  the  songs  whereby  you 
made  the  name  of  your  Heloise  familiar  to  every  voios^  and  re-eehoed 
in  every  street»  in  every  house  I  And  with  how  much  greater  propriety 
might  you  now  call  me  to  God,  than  you  then  incited  me  to  pleasure  I 
Once  more,  I  beseech  you,  consider  what  you  owe  me — attend  to  my 
xequesty— osmd  so,  hrieEy  to  end  this  long  epistle — Farewdl,  dearest." 

To  this  letter  Abelard  replied  in  a  style  wortliy  of  him: 
cold,  heartless,  pedantic,  and  egotistic.  He  excuses  his  silence  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  complete  confidence  in  her;  he  could  not 
thin^  she  was  in  need  of  consolation  or  advice— she  whom  the 
divine  grace  had  so  abundantly  assisted.  Having  devoted  three 
paragn^phs  to  this  point,  he  then,  with  his  usual  overweemng 

gptism,  passee  on  to  himself  and  paints  his  deplorable  situation, 
e  aupphcstesthe  abbess  and  her  nuns  to  pray  for  him,  and  sends 
them,  to  that  effect,  a  special  form  of  prayer.  He  also  requests 
that  when  he  dies  they  will  see  that  his  body  be  removed  to  their 
cemetexy.     As  if  she  needed  such  an  instruction ! 

This  called  forth  her  second  letter,  wherein  the  passion  rises  to 
the  •  height  of  its  high  argument.*  Tlie  idea  of  his  death,  which 
he  has  so  complacently  presented  to  her,  caUs  back  all  her  former 
tenderness.  Sobs  break  the  torrent  of  her  eloquence^  only  to  render 
it  more  piercing. 
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^  Spare  m,  I  eosiQxa^  yo%  spare  vb — above  all  spare  me  who  am  bo 
utterly  yoiira--4rom  thoee  cruel  words  which  pieroe  oar  souls  like  the 
swordbi  of  death !  S^paie  me  those  anticipations  of  death  more  terrible 
ihan  death  itself  I  ....  If  1  lose  you,  what  hope  will  remain  to  me  ? 
Wherefore  should  I  continue  in  this  pilgrimage  of  life,  wherein  I  hare 
no  other  consolation  than  you,  wherem  I  have  no  other  happiness  than 
that  of  knowing  you  to  be  alive,  since)  all  earthly  joys  are  denied  me^ 
since  I  am  not  even  permitted  to  see  you,  which  would  at  least  remind 
me  of  my  former  existence. 

**  Oh !  if  I  dare  to  say  it — God  has  in  every  way  been  cruel  unto  me  ! 

0  inclement  clemency !  O  terrible  Fortune !  agiunst  me  alone  are  all 
its  arrows  exhausted  .... 

"  O  most  unfortunate  of  unfortunates  I  O  most  wretched  of  unhappy 
ones  !  Exalted  by  yon  above  all  women,  did  I  not  obtain  that  eminence 
only  to  suffer  the  more  horn  the  terrible  fall  which  crushed  us  both  ? 
Amongst  so  many  mat  and  noble  women,  who  has  ever  equalled  my 
happiness  ?  Who  has  ever  fallen  into  so  deep  on  abyss  of  grief?  Ah! 
when  I  think  of  what  I  have  lost,  the  grief  I  feel  at  such  irreparable 
losses  is  increased  by  the  love  I  had  for  all  that  has  been  taken  from 
me  ;  and  the  bitterness  of  profound  sorrow  has  succeeded  to  the  intoxi* 
catioDS  of  a  supreme  voluptuousness.^ 

She  then  upbraids  herself  for  the  miseries  she  has  caused  him, 
and  exclaims,  '  Must,  then,  women  always  be  the  curse  of  great 
men !'  proceeds  to  quote  Scripture  against  herself  and  her  sex. 

'*  K  I  must  confess  the  weakness  of  my  miserable  soul,**  she  con- 
tinues, "  1  am  not  penitent  enough  to  appease  God,  w^hom  I  always 
accuse  of  being  very  cruel  towards  you.  I  offend  God  by  my  indigna- 
tion against  his  Providence  more  than  I  satisfy  him  by  my  penitence:  for 
is  that  a  penitence  for  sins,  when,  whatever  the  corporeal  infliction,  the 
mind  still  preserves  the  wish  to  sin,  and  bums  with  the  same  desires  as 
before  ? .  .  .  . 

^*  As  to  me,  those  delights  of  love  which]  we  have  known  w31  not 
be  banished  from  my  thoughts.  Whichever  way  I  turn  they  present 
themselves  before  me,  and  their  illusions  do  not  n>are  me  even  in  sleep. 
During  the  ceremonies  of  Mass,  where  prayers  should  be  most  pure,  the 
remembrance  of  those  pleasures  so  captivates  my  miserable  heart  that 

1  am  more  occupied  with  their  turpitudes  than  with  prayer.  At  the 
time  when  I  ought  to  shudder  over  the  sias  which  I  have  committed,  I 
rather  sigh  after  those  which  I  can  no  more  commit.*'  • 

Of  the  many  remarkable  points  in  this  confession,  none  strikes 
us  more  forcibly  than  the  frankness  with  which  an  abbess,  high  in 
the  esteem  of  tlie  Church  for  her  piety  and  devotion,  decmres, 
what  thousands  feel,  but  dare  not  admit,  even  to  themselves.  The 
wise,  mild  abbess,  whom  bishops  *  loved  as  a  daughter,'  knows  her- 
self to  be  deficient  in  the  virtues  attributed  to  her,  and  confess^ 
without  remorse  that  remorse  is  unknown  to  her.     Another  point 
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to  be  noted  is  tbe  passionate  nature  of  the  woman.  As  we  said 
before,  she  was  no  mvitic.  The  convent  to  her  was  a  tomb,  into 
whidi  she  voluntaiily  entered,  while  her  heart  was  beating  with  | 
all  the  riotous  pulses  of  abounding  life.  And  so  much  the  greater  ' 
must  we  esteem  her  sacrifice,  ifv^en  we  see  that  not  even  the 
honours  and  the  ambitions  which  usually  replace  in  an  abbess  the 
passions  of  the  world,  had  any  power  over  her.  Love  had  undi- 
vided empire  over  her  loving  heart.  In  the  stillness  of  the  con- 
vent love  was  ever  present  to  her;  along  its  dusky  aisles  she 
paced^  recalling  the  scenes  of  the  past ;  in  the  monotony  of 
prayer  the  one  never-tiring  image  was  before  her.^  We  cannot,  as 
we  think  of  her,  help  lecallin^  the  sweet  fra^ent  of  Sappho, 
which  Heloise,  had  she  known  it,  woidd  certainly  have  quoted: 

Nvicrrr  naph  ^wpx^ff  &pa, 
*Ey9b  dc  fi6pa  KaBtvdti, 

"  They  proclaim  me  chaste/'  exclaims  Heloise,  ''who  do  not  know  me  to 
be  a  hypocrite.  They  confound  purity  of  the  body  with  virtue,  although 
virtue  resides  in  the  soul,  not  in  the  body.  In  the  presence  of  men  I 
receive  praises;  but  before  God  I  merit  none.  I  pass  for  a  religious 
w<HBan  in  these  days  when  the  greater  part  of  reli^on  is  hypocrisy-— 
when  the  greatest  praises  are  bestowed  on  him  who  does  not  offend 
public  opinion.  .  .  .  But  God  knows  that,  in  all  states  of  life,  I  have 
feared  less  to  offend  Him  than  to  offend  you,  and  desired  more  to  please 
you  than  Him.  Your  command,  and  no  divine  vocation,  made  me  take 
the  veil.  Behold,  then,  what  a  miserable  life  I  lead — I  who  have  made 
such  fruitless  sacrifices,  and  yet  dare  not  hope  for  recompence  in  heaven  I 
For  a  long  time  my  dissimulation  deceived  you,  as  it  deceived  others, 
since  hypocrisy  seemed  to  you  to  be  religion,  and  since  recommending 
yourself  to  my  prayers  you  desire  of  me  that  which  I  await  from 
you." 

This  extraoidinarv  charge  of  hypocrisy  would  be  made  by  no 
one  but  herself ;  anayet,  as  she  meant  it,  it  was  true:  her  heart 
was  not  fixed  on  God,  but  on  Abelard  ;  and  in  performing  the 
religious  functions  she  was  merely  going  through  certain  formulas 
which  to  her,  at  least,  had  not  their  full  significance.  And  she 
who  wrote  this  was  an  abbess.  History  has  no  parallel  to  this 
woman's  unconquerable  love  and  grand  sincerity.  So  little  does 
it  enter  her  head  to  play  a  part — even  that  part  which  fate  and 
general  esteem  had  assigned  to  her — ^that  when  her  piety  is 
kuded,  she  confesses  that  her  devotion  is  not  to  God,  but  to 
Abelard.  And  this  extraordinary  confession  comes  from  her 
spontaneously  ;  it  is  the  cry  of  a  wounded  heart,  reproachfully 
telling  Abelard  how  he  has  mistaken  her  ;  it  is  no  artifice  to  ex- 
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dftehifladmiiaiioiH-^aifiilDea  Im  gratito^  ortoarooieliiBie 
morse;  it  is  the  siinpie  ntleruioe  of  ike  tnrtlL  8ke  wfll  Bot 
consent  to  figure  imposmgly  in  hie  eyes ;  die  'wfll  110I  cuummt 
that  he  shotUd  esteem  her  K>r  qnalities  whidi  she  has  not  AU 
her  chains  upon  him  ate  the  claims  <^  exalted  aflfection  and 
boundless  submission  to  his  will. 

To  this  letter  Abelard  replied  hj  a  sermon.  In  her  avowals 
he  persists  in  sering  a  laudable  humility  ;  in  £act^  judging  of  her 
by  nimself  ,  he  believes  her  passionate  self-reproaches  to  be  nothing 
but  the  rhetoric  of  acting,  that  she  abases  Wself  in  order  to  be 
exalted.  Havingmadethiscoaisemistakeheppoceedswithacoarder 
pedantry  to  warn  her  lest,  in  seeming  to  avoid  praise,  she  should 
m  reality  be  seeking  it,  thus  imitating  the  Gaktea  of  VirgiL 
**  Et  flight  ad  salices,  et  se  capit  ante  videri.*' 

He  recals  to  her  the  memory  of  their  love;  and  he  does  so,  not 
to  revel  with  her  in  that  remembrance,  but  to  lecture  her  as  a  con- 
fessor, and  to  convince  her  that  God  had  been  just  to  them.  ^  Be- 
member/  he  says,  *  that  we  lived  plunged  in  voluptuous  obsoesb- 
ities;  that  even  during  Passion  week  my  criminal  desires  knew  no 
restraint,  and  I  daredT  to  vanquish  your  scruples  and  overoome 
your  refusal,  by  inflicting  blows,'  a  passage  which  lets  us  tolecably 
well  into  the  secret  of  ms  conduct  towards  her.  But  for  these 
ains  he  is  now  penitent — O  most  peniteoit !  He  has  be^i  justly 
punished;  and  bids  her  think  so  too:  for  in  Fulbaii's  veng<&- 
anco  he  sees  only  divine  clem^icy.  The  whole  tone  of  his 
letter  is  revolting,  but  there  is  something  to  us  peculiarly  unplea- 
sant in  the  hypocritical  manner  in  which  he  bids  her  think  of 
Christ  as  her  only  husband.  She  had  told  him  that  to  him  and 
not  to  God  her  heart  was  given.  He  rM)lies,  *  Christ  is  thy  hus- 
band—the husband  of  the  whole  Church  ;  keep  him  steadiastlj 
before  thy  eyes,  carry  him  in  thy  heart.  ...  He  loved  thee  truly, 
I  did  not ^  My  love,  which  plunged  us  both  in  sin,  was  concu- 
piscence, it  was  not  love.  I  satisfied  in  thee  my  miseEable  desireSi 
and  that  was  all  the  love  I  bore  thee.'  Is  not  this  brutal  ?  The 
horrible  truth  which  she  tremblingly  suspects,  and  ventuxes  witk 
anguish  and  horror  to  sue^est  to  him,  he  plamly,  croddy  avows. 
The  sharp  pang  it  will  inflict  on  her  does  not  deter  him.  He  told 
her  in  his  previous  letter  not  to  molest  him  any  mate  with  h«r 
love  plaints  (et  ne  obsistas  ndAi)  ;  he  tdls  her  now  that  the 
Church  alone  demands  her  love ;  he  never  had  any  thing  beyond 
desire  for  her.  He  proceeds  to  ofSsr  thanks  to  Heaveaa  £at,  Inr  a 
cioicl  outrage,  all  ardour  had  been  oooded  in  him;  whereas  to  her 
youth  is  reserved  the  greater  sufierin^  of  the  heart  through  the 
continual  suggestions  and  torments  of  the  flesh-^suffirix^  which 
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will  proaive  fo?  her  tba  mKtijt*%  cnmn.  He  oMichideB  with  a 
pmyer  foor  Us  and  her  aRlmlioii:  one  of  the  most  tend«  of  all  his 
compositions. 

**  The  operation  of  this  authoritatire  and  most  unsentimental  commu- 
nication upon  the  feelings  of  Heloise,"  it  has  heen  well  said^  ''  must 
have  heen  severe  hut  salutaiy.  The  hopes  which  she  had  not  ceased  to 
cherish,  that  she  might  yet  experience  from  the  man  for  whom  she  had 
immolated  herself,  some  return  of  tender,  soothing,  and  sustaining 
aflfeetion,  were  now  finallj  dispelled :  suspense  at  least  was  over :  she 
clearly  saw  to  what  she  was  reduoed,  and,  as  was  her  wont,  she  took  her 
port  firmly — the  part  worthy  of  a  soul  Hke  hers.  That  she  had  heea 
msstaken,  was  a  met  mom  forced  upon  her  convietion*  But  what  then  ? 
What  remained  for  her  who  had  not  only  b^ieved  in  the  idol,  but  bad 
deToted  herself  to  it  in  threefold  sacrtfkse  ?  What  but  to  worship  still 
—not  indeed  in  the  blind  integrity  of  former  faith — not  bowing  to  the 
real  object  as  perfect  in  itself— but  to  the  image  of  perfection  which  she 
herself  had  made."* 

Helcnfie's  third  letter — ^the  last  we  have  of  h^s — Is  in  a  very 
diilerent  tone  from  that  of  the  two  first;  but,  perhaps,  all  things 
consideied,  it  is  not  less  afiecting.  She  has  been  forbidden  the 
only  oonscJadim  she  could  receive;  she  has  been  told  not  to  write 
to  hoc  husband  of  her  love;  she  has  been  commanded  to  forget 
her  love.  That  is  not  in  her  power;  but  silence  is:  and  she  will 
be  sikat.  *  That  you  may  not  have  to  charge  me/  she  writes, 
*  with  disobedience  in  any  thing,  my  excessive  sorrow  refrains,  at 
your  commands,  from  expressing  itself  in  words:  I  will  at  least 
abstain  in  writing  from  those  things  which,  in  speaking,  it  is  im« 
possible  to  avoid.  ....  I  will  then  withhola  my  hand  from 
writing  what  I  cannot  restrain  my  tongue  from  uttering.  Would 
to  God  that  my  heart  were  as  prompt  to  obey  me  as  this  hand  is !' 
Then  concealing  the  woman  beneath  the  abl>ess,  she  writes  to  him 
solely  of  monastic  matters.  Henceforward  she  lived  in  silence;  she 
sacorificed  all  her  life  to  the  demands  of  Heaven  and  her  husband. 
^  But  inconsolable  and  indomitable,'  says  M.  de  Bemusat,  ^  she 
obeyed  but  did  not  submit ;  she  accepted  all  her  duties  without  lay- 
ii^  nmdi  stress  upon  them,  and  her  soul  never  loved  its  own  virtues.' 
Tms  last  sacrifice  was,  perhaps,  the  most  painful  of  all.  When  for 
him  whom  she  loved  before  all  the  work!  she  quitted  the  World, 
her  sacrifice  was  not  without  its  motives  to  courage.  It  was  for 
him  she  did  it,  and  was  content  to  do  it  But  now  this  renuncia-* 
tion  of  the  delight  of  writing  to  him,  of  recalling  to  him  the 
deeply-regretted  past,  and  of  pouring  forth  the  burning  expres- 
sions of  her  unalterable  love,  was  a  sacrifice  without  an  object 
'  with  only  his  selfish  pedantry  as  an  excuse. 

•  *  Lond'ja  and  Weitminflter  Beyjew,'  p.  199. 
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It  28  very  oonoeivable  that  Abekrd  slioiild  not  have  approved 
of  her  letters.  In  the  first  place  he  was  an  abbot,  and  as  such  he 
-waSi  as  it  were,  forced  to  assume  the  sanctity  of  one  who  had  ab- 
jured the  world.  *  The  beliefi  and  habits  of  the  sacred  office/ 
says  M.  de  Remusat,  ^  have  this  advantage,  that  thej  impel  and 
authoiise  men  to  assume  an  attitude  abeadj  previously  established, 
both  with  respect  to  themselves  and  to  others;  to  ^ve  them  senU- 
ments  and  language  which  are  both  factitious  and  ^et  sincere;  to 
give  them,  in  short,  a  part  which  thej  may  enact  m  perfect  tran- 
quillity of  conscience.'  Now  it  was  not  at  all  in  contormity  with 
such  a  part  that  an  abbess  should  be  writing  love  letters  to  him ; 
and  this  impropriety  was  to  him  the  more  glaring,  because  he  felt 
within  him  no  carnal  suggestions  darkening  his  reli^ous  medita- 
tions. He  had  never  lovedlier ;  and  now  he  had  every  unobstructed 
motive  to  turn  both  her  and  himself  from  the  contemplation  of 
their  past  delights,  which  he  r^arded  as  mns. 

The  letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  form  a  imique  monument  in 
literature.  They  have  seen  strange  vicissitudes.  The  passions 
they  express  are  eternal  ;  the  expression  of  those  passions  has 
vaned  with  the  tastes  of  various  epochs.  Jean  de  Meung,  the  au- 
thor of  'Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,' translated  them  into  hisFreDch,the 
naive  French  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  Busey  Rabutin  trans- 
lated them  into  the  gallantries  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet. 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England,  have  all  their  versions, 
which  endeavour  to  express  the  passion  of  the  original  in  modem 
language.  But  nothing  can  ever  equal  the  original.  There, 
love  and  grief,  borrowing  the  language  of  an  erudition  more  co- 
pious than  discerning,  and  of  a  phuosophy  more  quibbling  than 
?rofound,  express  themselves  in  the  reality  of  the  twelfth  century. 
liat  reality  to  us  looks  like  an  affectation  ;  it  would  be  an  aflfec- 
tation  now.  But  beneath  this  pedantry  there  beats  a  true  and 
simple  heart;  and  the  heart  is  always  eloquent.  « If  taste  has  not 
adorned  the  temple,'  says  M.  Remusat,  *  the  fiie  which  bums 
upon  the  altar  is  divine.  More  fortunate  than  thought,  passion 
can  more  easllv  dispense  with  the  graces  of  form  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  garment  with  which  an  unskilled  hand  may 

^^^  n  ^l'^  ^®*  ^®  ^*  ^^^y^  ^  ^  known  by  its  movements,  as 
^iroddess  of  Virgil  was  known  by  her  walk:  incessu  patuii 

To  resume  our  narrative:  the  few  succeeding  years  were,  per- 
haps, the  calmest  of  Abelard's  life;  and  it  is  to  this  period  Aat 
must  be  referred  the  composition  of  almost  all  his  worfa.  While 
he  was  thus  endeavouring  in  works  to  consolidate  his  feme. 
rul?^  T  i^?  V^S  n^ore  and  more  into  the  notice  of  the 
^nurch,  of  which  she  was  considered  a  luminary.    Her  learning 
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^uad  inteIHgenoe  were  such  tlmt  aU  France  was  piond  of  her;  and 
felt  for  her  an  interest  ^quireuemblait  a  fengouementJ  The  chiefs 
of  the  Christian  Church  treated  with  her  on  a  footing  of  equaUtj. 
And  she,  poor  thin^,  would  have  glady  given  her  veil,  her  cross, 
lier  fame,  and  her  dignities,  once  more  to  have  heard  some  yonth** 
ful  student  singing  under  her  window  that  she  was  the  mistress 
of  maitre  Pierre !  That  was  the  glory  she  coveted :  to  be  Au  mis- 
tress was  greater  than  to  be  mistress  of  the  world. 

This  was  divined  by  the  English  poet,  Walter  de  Mapcs, 
whose  '  Jovial  Priest's  Confession  has  been  so  felicitously  trans- 
lated  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Walter  perceived  that  the  heart  of  a 
woman  still  beat  beneath  the  robe  of  the  abbess.  '  The  bride/ 
lie  says,  '  seeks  her  beloved  Palatinus,  whose  whole  spirit  was 
divine;  she  wonders  why  he  keeps  aloof  from  her  like  a  stranger, 
lie  whom  she  had  warmed  in  her  arms  and  on  her  bosom.' 

*^  Nupta  querit  ubi  sit  suus  Palatinus 
Cujus  totus  extitit  spiritus  divinus, 
Querit  cur  se  substrahat  quasi  peregrinus 
Quem  ad  sua  ubera  foverat  et  sinus." 

M.  de  Remusat  would  conclude  from  the  foregoing,  that 
Kupta  was  one  designation  of  Heloise.  The  term  seems  to  us 
peculiarly  happy.  Walter  de  Mapes,  though  speaking  of  an 
-abbess,  regards  ner  solely  as  a  woman,  as  a  bride  yearning  for 
her  husband;  and  there  is  a  great  significance  in  this  choice  of 
the  word. 

The  thread  of  the  narrative  is  here  broken;  we  know  nothing 
of  Abelard  or  Heloise  for  some  years.     But  we  find  him  after- 
wards re-opening  his  school  in  Paris,  and  almost  reviving  the 
enthusiasm  of  former  da^s.     He  did  not  continue  long,  however, 
as  a  teacher.     His  opinions  again  drew  upon  him  the  persecution 
of  the  Church.   Saint  Bernard,  in  particular,  was  restless  in  his 
uttacks ;  and  the  great  miracle- worKer  was  more  powerful  than 
the  great  logician.     We  have  no  space  here  to  detail  all  the  petty 
«ouabbles  which  disturbed  this  portion  of  his  life.     Enough,  if  we 
aad,  that  he  was  once  more  tyrannically  condemned  to  silence 
and  his  opinions  stigmatised  as  heresies.     So  they  were.    His 
defenders,  in  their  sympathy  with  that  protest  which  he  made  in 
favour  of  human  reason,  forget  that   this  very  protest  iras  a 
heresy.     Religion,  in  those  days,  was  excluded  from  all  exami- 
nation ;  and  Abelard,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  Trinity,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  charlatan  by  those  who  did  not  regard  him  as  a 
heretic.    Explain  that  which  is  inexplicable !  solve  problems  which 
are  too  high  for  human  reason !     Why  then  you  who  attempt 
this  are  greater  than  man?    Such  was  the  substance  of  the  attacKs 
his  temerity  called  forth.    Abelard's  attempt  to  bring  Reasou 
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into  Religion,  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  firat  indications 
of  Luther.    Luther  succeeded  in  so  doing;  that  was  his  heresy. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  wronff  Abeiard  who  fancy  he  was 
not  sincere  in  his  £dth.  His  whole  works  amply  testny  to  this 
sincerity.  His  letter  to  Heloise,  in  which  he  endeayours  to 
assure  her  that,  in  spite  of  his  condemnation,  he  has  neyer 
sweryed  from  the  path  of  Christianity,  is  yery  touching. 

"  My  sister  Heloise,  once  dear  to  me  in  the  world,  now  most  dear  to 
me  in  Christ,  it  is  my  logical  scienoe  that  has  prejudioed  me  in  men's 
opinion.  For  those  wicked  perverters,  i^o  are  wise  ante  others'  per- 
dition, declare,  that  in  lone  I  am  excellent^  but  that  in  the  doctrine  ot 
Paul  I  am  grievously  deficient.  They  extol  the  acuteness  of  my  in- 
tellect, but  deny  the  purity  of  my  Christian  fisiith.  Herein,  methinks, 
they  are  led  rather  by  surmise  than  by  sagacious  ezperimoe.  I  se^  not 
to  be  a  philosopher  to  the  spuming  at  Paul,  nor  an  Aristotle  to  the 
rejection  of  Christ,  since,  through  no  other  name  under  Heayen  can  I 
look  for  salvation.'* 

After  his  condemnation  he  retired  to  Cluni,  where  Pierre  the 
Venerable  received  him  as  a  brother.  In  this  monastery  he  spent 
the  remaining  greater  part  of  his  days;  calm,  at  peace  with  the 
world  and  with  himself,  nourishing  his  intelligence  by  study,  but 
no  longer  endeavouring  to  occupy  the  world's  attention.  Indeed, 
he  who  had  hitherto  been  goaded  by  the  insatiable  de^re  of 
notoriety,  who  had  loved  the  noise  and  scandal  of  popularity,  was 
now  an  example  of  austere  humility.  He  clothed  himself  in  the 
coarsest  garments;  took  no  heed  of  his  person;  silent,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  he  shunned  the  regards  of  men,  and  seemed 
as  anxious  to  eSkcG  himself  from  their  memories,  as  he  had  for- 
merly been  to  engrave  himself  there.  Rigid  in  all  his  religious 
duties,  he  devot^  the  rest  of  his  time  to  study  and  prayer. 
^  Calm  he  had  found,'  as  has  been  beautifully  said,  '  but  it  was 
the  calm  of  latest  evening,  upon  which  was  fast  stealing  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave.'  He  was  fast  sinking,  when  his  fidend  the 
Abbot  of  Cluni  urged  on  him  the  necessity  of  change  of  air.  He 
was  removed  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Marcel,  on  the  river  Saone, 
near  Ch&lons.  There  he  continued  his  life  of  laborious  study,  in 
spite  of  his  weak  health;  and  this  he  continued  till  his  illness  took 
an  alarming  aspect,  and  he  expired  in  his  sixty-third  year,  on  the 
21stof  April,  1142. 

Abeiard,  as  we  previously  saw,  was  anxious  that  his  body 
should  be  deposited  in  Paraclete.  But  he  belonged  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  the  Monastery  of  Cluni;  and  the  monks  gloried 
too  much  in  the  possession  of  his  remains  to  be  preyailea  upon 
to  give  them  up.  Pierre  the  Venerable,  howeyer,  like  a  true 
gentleman,  felt  that  the  body  belonged  by  right  to  Heloise;  and 
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he  resolved  diat  she  should  have  it.  '  On  a  dark  November  night, 
full  six  inonths  after  the  brethren  of  St.  Maroellus  had  interred 
his  remains  within  the  walls  of  their  priory,  and  while  they  were 
preparing  to  erect  a  monument  over  nis  grave,  the  Abbot  Peter, 
witn  some  confidential  assistants,  raised  tne  corpse  &om  its  rest- 
ing-place, deposited  it  in  a  carriage  which  he  nad  in  readiness, 
and  mimediately  set  out  with  it  for  the  Paraclete.' 

Heloise  survived  him  one-and-twenty  years,  continuing  to  be 
the  object  of  universal  veneration.  Her  contemporaries  ranked 
her  above  all  women^  and  posterity  has  ratified  what  the  enthu- 
siasm of  contemporaries  proclaimed. 

She  was  indeed  a  great,  heroic  woman;  one  of  those  creatures 
formed  out  of  the  finest  clay  of  humanity;  with  every  thing  that 
can  render  a  human  being  loveable  or  great.  Her  intellect  was 
the  least  part  of  her,  yet  that  was  sufficiently  great  to  have  raised 
her  to  a  distin^uishea  rank  amongst  her  contemporaries.  It  was 
an  eager  inquinng  mind;  wise  and  capacious,  rather  than  creative. 
But  her  character  was  of  greatness  '  all  compact*  She  had  not 
only  emturance — that  is  a  feminine  virtue — ^e  had  courage  of 
the  highest  sort,  she  had  firm  and  steady  kti//.  She  bore  up 
against  sorrow  with  a  noble  activity;  the  weight  that  was  on  her 
heart  did  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  all  her  duties. 
Not  moaning  over  irreparable  woes  did  she  pass  her  time;  but  in 
active  duty,  in  benencent  endeavour;  cheering  the  downcast, 
comfortinff  tiie  sad,  instructing  the  ignorant.  That  one  supreme 
virtue — self-abnegation — she  possessed  in  a  degree  few  have  ever 
equalled.  Selfishness — ^man's  original  sin — ^with  which  is  con- 
nected every  baseness  that  degrades  our  nature — selfishness  (as 
distinguished  from  self-love)  had  no  place  in  her  soul;  her  in- 
terests and  her  pleasures  were  forgotten  when  the  wishes  of  her 
lover  were  concerned;  and  life  was  an  easy  sacrifice  to  her,  be- 
cause she  thought  so  little  of  self.  There  is,  however,  something 
inexpressibly  sad  in  contemplating  the  utter  waste  of  such  a  life. 
To  think  that  so  much  self-abnegation,  the  rarest  of  all  qualities, 
should  have  been  wasted  on  an  Abelard,  who  was  not  only  un- 
worthy of  it,  but  absolutely  unable  to  appreciate  it.  ^  To  think  of 
one  so  framed  for  enjoyment,  so  eager  to  enjoy,  having  bestowed 
her  heart  on  a  man  who  seduced  her  in  cold  blood,  and  who 
never  thought  of  her  otherwise  than  as  a  toy;  to  think  of  that 
fine  intellect,  and  still  finer  heart,  shut  up  in  a  cloister  at  un  acre 
when  life  to  most  is  but  just  opening;  and  this,  purely  to  gratify 
the  diabolical  selfishness  of  one  who  never  loved  ner;  to  think  of 
that  brave  nature,  with  its  readiness  to  endure,  its  courage  to 
forbear,  and  its  power  of  self-sacrifice,  taken  from  the  wide  sphere 
of  the  world,  wherein  its  energies  might  have  found  scope,  and 
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placed  in  a  convent,  there  to  perform  a  set  routine  of  duties, 
neglected,  forgotten  by  him  for  whom  she  entered  there;  who 
when  he  does  consent  to  notice  her,  writing  to  her  in  the 
coldest,  cruelest  strain,  and  forbidding  the  indulgence  of  her 
sole  delight,  the  utterance  of  her  love  tor  him ;  when  we  think  of 
all  this,  we  find  it  impossible  to  join  Mr.  Fletcher  in  wishing  that 
as  Heloise  forgave  Abelard,  '  for  her  sake,  at  least,  let  the  hand  of 
censure  press  lightly  on  his  memory.'  We  are  so  much  in  love 
with  her,  that,  for  nor  sake,  we  would  do  almost  any  violence  to 
our  feelings  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of 
her  without  augmenting  the  scorn  we  feel  for  him.  A  character 
such  as  his,  if  rightly  estimated,  must  be  fruitful  in  lessons;  but 
we  see  no  ^ain  that  can  accrue  from  allowing  our  feelings  for 
Heloise  to  mterfere  with  our  estimate  of  him.  His  life  was  sad; 
but  it  extorts  from  us  little  pity.  It  was  a  life  of  weakness  and 
selfishness,  of  insolence  and  cowardice;  if  he  sometimes  paid  the 
penalty  of  weakness— -if  his  end  was  a  sad  humiliation  afVer  the 
brilliancy  of  his  beginning — ^we  can  but  note  the  fact:  it  stirs  us 
to  no  pity,  because  his  errors  were  not  the  errors  of  a  g^ierous 
soul.  In  the  words  of  M.  de  Remusat,  we  would  say,  '  Que  sa 
triste  vie  cependant  ne  nous  le  fasse  pas  trop  plaint:  il  vecut 
dans  Tangoisse  et  momrut  dans  rhumiliatio0|  nuds  il  tut  de  la 
gloire  et  Ufut  ami  /' 


Art.  n. — llila  von  Schoenhobn — Der  Rechte—Ulrich — Siffts-- 
mund  Forster — Cecil — Grafin  Faustine^  1842 — Zwei  Frauen 
(Two  Wives).     1845.    Berlin :  Duncker. 

If  we  estimate  the  importance  of  any  branch  of  literature  by  the 
extent  of  its  operation  on  national  taste  and  feeling,  we  can  hardly 
fail  at  the  present  day  to  yield  a  high  f^ce  to  the  novel  It  is 
become  a  sovereign  de  facto^  whether  ako  dejure  is  a  question  we 
may  put  aside  for  the  present,  or  order  to  be  read  this  day  three 
months.  As  records  of  manners  and  opinions,  as  affording  tni^ 
insight  into  the  character  and  condition  of  a  people  ihan  graver 
and  more  formal  histories,  the  claims  of  novels  have  long  been  ad- 
mitted, but  we  are  not  sure  that  their  influence  in  producing  what 
they  record,  has  always  been  estimated  at  its  true  value. 

Of  a  very  large  class  of  our  fellow-subjects  also  the  novel  forms 
the  principal,  if  not  thesole  literary  aliment,  and  its  quality  becomes^ 
therefore,  in  many  points  of  view,  a  matter  of  &c  more  serious 
consideration  than  the  properties  of  books  which  circulate  only 
amongst  the  reflective  and  highly-educated,  and  which  are  in  a 
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great  measure  neutralised  bj  other  influences.  Often  enough,  too, 
volumes  of  more  pretension  remain  harmlessly  locked  up  in  Hbra- 
lies,  whilst  the  novel  writer  sows  far  and  wide  in  the  popular  mind 
healthful  grain  or  poisonous  weeds,  and  each  brings  forth  its  fruit 
in  due  season. 

The  character  of  fictitious  writing  has  of  late  years  undergone 
Temarkable  changes.  Time  was  wnen  love,  or  what  passed  for 
such,  was  found  to  be  a  sufficient  motive  power  to  keep  the  per- 
sonages of  a  novel  dancing  through  three  volumes,  and  to  create 
by  the  way  a  due  proportion  of  difficulties  and  entanglements: 

''  John  loves  Susan  passing  well, 
And  Susan  she  loves  Harry, 
And  Hany  sighs  for  Bonny  Bell, 
And  so  their  loves  miscariy.*' 

But  we  have  grown  tired  of  this  insipid  fare,  and  those  who  cater 
for  us,  regardful,  it  is  to  be  feared ,  rather  of  appetite  than  health,  have 
lately  found  an  easy  method  of  affording  us  variety,  by  alternating 
the  sweet  love  passages  with  fierce  contrasts  of  crime  and  horror, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  sausages,  delectable  to  the  taste  of  our 
Teutonic  neighbours,  which  are  compounded — start  not,  dear 
leader — of  blood  and  plums ! 

A  few  years  ago  we  tried  what  could  be  done  by  means  of 
upholstery ;  and  blue  satin  sofas  and  silver  *  lavatory  apparatus' 
were  precious  in  our  eyes.  But  somehow  these  also  have  aeclined 
in  reputation ; '  all  that's  bright  must  fade,'  and  the  writers  of  the 
silver-fork  school,  like  other  dop,  have  had  their  day.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  novel  aSbrded  the  means  of  reaclung  the  ear,  if 
not  the  heart  of  multitudes  of  readers,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
eagerly  seized  on,  as  a  convenient  engine  for  the  dissemination  of 
lehgious  opinions,  party  politics,  and  theories  of  government,  and 
for  the  discussion  of  various  questions,  moral  or  economical,  to 
which,  imless  it  could  be  thus  tricked  into  it,  our  worthy  public^ 
it  was  thought,  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  '  walk  up.' 

The  many  social  evils,  too,  which  form  the  wrong,  entangled 
ade  of  the  gor^us  web  of  life  in  great  cities,  the  foul  <£regs 
and  sediment  hidden  beneath  its  flittering  surface,  were  found 
excellent  as  materials  for  the  novehst.  Botn  parties  found  their 
account  in  it;  for  the  reader,  it  appeared  a  short  easy  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  life,  affording  him  glimpses  of  many  scenes  and 
conditions,  which  he  could  not,  or  not  without  much  inconve- 
nience, behold  with  his  bodily  eyes,  and  to  the  writer  it  not  only 
saved  much  trouble  of  invention,  but  enabled  him  to  set  up  as  a 
moral  reformer  on  a  small  capital.  Do  not  let  us  be  misunder- 
stood.    We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  writers  who  first  took 
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up  this  theme  were  led  to  it  by  a  keen^  generous,  and  smceTe 
sympathy  with  the  8u£krings  of  dbe  poor,  and  we  would  not  insin- 
uate that  even  M.  Eugene  Sue,  or  those  who  hare  followed  in  his 
footst^,  may  not  have  been  truly  alive  to  the  miseries  they  have 
taken  for  their  theme,  and  desirous,  from  higher  motives,  of  laying 
them  open  to  the  public  eye;  but  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  in  this 
class  of  productions  of  late,  many  indications  that  for  those  seeking 
for  fame,  sympathy  with  the  poor  is  now  considered  as  a  profitable 
investment^  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  guard  against  any 
tendency  to  speculate  somewhat  too  largely  in  it.  We  would 
willingly  indulge  the  hope  that,  as  the  recognition  of  a  disease  is 
one  necessary  step  towards  its  cure,  it  is  possible  that,  by  throwing 
open  to  the  general  gaze,  secrets  hitherto  known  only  to  the 
sufferers  themselves,  or  to  the  benevolent  who  sought  them  out, 
one  step  may  have  been  made  towards  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  novelist  who  before 
all  else  desires  an  effect,  is  a  very  dangerous  and  equivocal  guide 
upon  subjects  demanding,  more  than  any  other,  a  sober  and  earnest 
investigation.  He  can  scarcely  do  more  than  suggest  an  inquiry. 
The  novel  writers  of  Grermany,  whether  from  the  absence  of 
national  life,  or  &om  any  other  cause,  have  never  risen  to  any  thing 
like  either  the  social  or  literary  level  of  those  of  England  or 
France.  Magnificently  productive  as  her  literature  has  been  in 
many  of  the  highest  departments  of  thought,  this  vein  has  re- 
mained so  poor  as  to  be  comparatively  scarcely  worth  the  working. 
Even  writers  of  an  undoubted  ^nius,  Uke  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
could  make  little  of  it,  and  such  excellences  as  are  to  be  found 
in  their  novels,  are  usually  of  a  character  which  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  novel  at  aU.  He,  and  others  of  the  older  schooli 
have  been  moralists,  philosophers,  poets,  but  still  indiflferent  novel 
writers.  With  the  productions  of  'Young  Germany'  in  this 
department,  we  do  not  profess  to  be  very  well  acquainted,  but  one 
fact  is  sufficiently  significant,  that  thougii  their  name  is  l^on,  the 
Grerman  novel  reading  public  still  looks  to  London  or  Pans  for  the 
great  bulk  of  its  daily  food,  and  such  of  these  goods  as  are  not 
really  imported,  are  mostly  got  up  in  imitation  of  the  foreign 
article.  The  '  Mysteries  of  Paris'  have  produced  *  Mjrsteries  of 
Vienna,'  '  Mystenes  of  Berlin,'  *  Mysteries  of  Hamburg,'  *  Mys- 
teries of  Altenburg,'  &c.,  &c.,  in  which  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
great  original  are  brilliantly  reflected,  and  people  steal,  and 
smuggle^  and  coin,  and  murder,  and  break  the  seventh  command- 
ment to  one's  heart's  content;  but  after  all  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  branch  of  industry  will  ever  properly  thrive  on  the 
German  soil.  It  is  a  plant  which  requires  a  hot  bed  of  ranker 
luxuriance,  to  attain  its  fidl  growth. 
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The  nords  of  Ida,  Conntess  of  Hahn-Hahn,  belong  to  a 
different  cbm.  She  dwells  habitually  in  the  Olympus  of  the 
fashionable  woild,  and  far  from  hoisting  the  people's  colours,  is  not 
'Without  a  certain  anstocratic  disdain  of  the  newers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water.  Her  personages  are  almost  all  wearers  of 
porpie  and  fine  linen,  and  at  most  she  seldom  stoops  lower  than 
to  an  artist,  and  artists,  it  is  known,  as  contributing  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  great,  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  regarded  as 
privileged  persons.  In  tone  and  treatment  her  productions  bear 
strongly  the  impress  of  the  spirit  of  the  day  and  the  hour,  but 
their  subiect  matter  resembles  more  those  of  the  past  generation, 
being  stiU  mainly  conversant  with  delicate  distresses  and  ^  affairs 
of  the  heart' 

The  countess's  debut  in  the  literary  world  was  made,  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  with  a  volume  of  poems,  the  expres- 
sion, it  was  thought,  of  genuine  personal  sufiering,  and  to  wbich 
a  mysterious  dedication,  and  a  piquant  motto,  helped  to  attract 
attrition.  We  would  not  assert  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases, 
the  public  ear  is  an  unfit  recipient  of  a  private  sorrow.  Under 
certain  restrictions,  and  where  such  a  safety  valve  is  needed,  and 
if^  like  *'  the  artist  in  hair'  who  attended  on  King  Midas,  we  must 
qpeak,  it  may  chance  that  the  public  ma^  be  a  more  eli^ble 
confidant  than  any  private  one.  Still  there  is  something  in  these 
regnkr  books  of  lamentatione,  in  the  processes  that  we  know  they 
have  passed  throviffh  in  the  reviaon  which  a  writer  of  merely 
average  conscience  has  probably  bestowed  on  what  he  has  written, 
before  sending  it  to  press,  correcting  proofs  perhaps,  and  agreeing 
for  |»yment  at  so  much  per  sheet, — ^there  is  something  in  all  this 
that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of,  in  connexion  with  the  utterances  of 
a  very  genuine,  and  especially,  as  in  this  instance  it  appeared,  of  a 
Tery  recent  sorrow,  around  which  not  so  much  as  a  decent  veil  of 
fiction  is  thrown.  Truer,  and,  to  us,  more  touching  is  the  occa- 
sional tone  of  wail,  that  may  be  caught  through  the  merry  music 
of  many  a  vivacious  writer,  like  that  minor  third,  or  flat  seventh, 
vrhich  Moore  describes  as  giving  a  plaintive  character  to  the 
qNoghtUest  melodies  of  his  country. 

&  tins  as  it  may,  the  book  of  lamentations  was  successfiil;  the 
iraflferer  found  there  was  balm  in  Gilead,  and  the  next  year 
published  another  volume,  and  possibly  this  time  a  little  ^  for 
vrantonness;'  but  the  complaints  ol  one  wandering,  Childe  Harold- 
like, through  the  world,  to  escape  from  sorrowful  remembrances, 
'were  at  all  events  melodiously  uttered,  and  a  sympathetic  public 
found  its  interest  increased  by  the  inscription  on  the  title  page  of 
a  name  known  in  the  world  of  fashion. 

A  novel  followed,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  ^Ildavon 
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Schoenholm,'  it  was  supposed  another  series  of  varialioaff  was 
performed  on  the  personality  of  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  a 
theme  not  inexhaustible  perhaps,  but  which  might  yet  be  listened 
to  for  a  time  without  weariness,  especially  when  performed  with 
case,  grace,  and  occasional  brilliancy.  Wnether  Madame  Hahn- 
Hahn  8  readers  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  she  had  bestowed 
on  tliem,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  many  of  her  individual  experi- 
ences, we  know  not,  and  have  no  wish  to  inquire.  In  all  such 
cases  we  would  respect  the  incognito  like  that  of  a  travelling- 
prince,  and  we  do  not  see  any  thing  so  life-like  in  most  of  h^ 
persons,  as  to  warrant  the  idea  that  they  must  be  original  poiv 
traits. 

A  widow,  '  bewitched'  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  yoon^, 
beautiful,  an  enthusiast  for  the  arts,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
*incomprisc'  a  lover,* — ^a  *fine,  sallow,  sublime  sort  of  Werter- 
faced  man,*  an  artist  with  a  burning  soul,  enamoured  of  all  that- 
is  beautiful,  himself  not  excepted;  these  may  all  be  met  with  in. 
the  nearest  circulating  library.  They  are  not  so  much  chaiacteis 
as  pale  ghosts  that  have  wandered  ever  since  the  days  of  Gorinmu 
Our  readers  would  scarcely  thank  us,  we  believe,  K>r  passing  ii» 
review  before  them  all  the  romances  which  this  lady  has  senfe 
forth  in  rapid  succession,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  re* 
marks  to  two  of  them,  which  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the^ 
character  and  tendencies  of  both  the  authoress  and  her  works^ 
premising  generally  that  the  manner  is  almost  always  pleasant  and 
attractive  in  spite  of  the  Frenchified  phrases,  such  as  ^  allurea^ 
minaudiren,  calmiren,*  in  which  a  Parisian  critic  declares  'ily  & 
de  quoi  faire  prendre  en  haine  la  langue  Fran^aise.' 

The  '  Grafin  Faustine*  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Madame  von  Hahn-Hahn*s  novels,  but  from  the  evidence  o€ 
the  book  itself,  as  well  as  from  repeated  allusions  to  it  in  many 
subsequent  works,  is  obviously  an  especial  favourite  with  heiselfl 
It  is  little  else  than  one  of  those  portraits,  at  very  full  length  indeed^ 
of  ladies  of  captivating  beauty,  brilliant  artistical  endowment,, 
ardent  soul,  ana  susceptible  temperament,  which  are  as  worn  and 
faded  as  the  finery  hired  at  a  masquerade  warehouse;  but  die- 
Countess  Faustine  is  distinguished  above  all  these,  by  being  the 
very  impersonation  of  sensuality  and  selfishness,  whose  endless 
would-be-pliilosophical  babble,  and  numerous  airs  of  aristocracy 
and  finery,  cannot  prevent  our  seeing  her  to  be  of  a  nature  esaea- 
tially  vile. 

Like  Ilda  von  Schosuholm  and  others,  the  Countess  Faustine  has 
been  married  in  early  life  to  a  husband  who  could  not  appreciate 
her,  and  like  her,  too,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  some 
one  else  who  can  '  cosi  fan  tutte.'     We  are  first  introduced  to  her 
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at  Dresden,  where  she  is  living  in  some  sort  of  paradisiacal  state 
(we  know  not  whether  of  Paradise  before  the  fall),  with  this  chosen 
of  her  heart,  Count  Anastatius  Andlau,  and  are  naturally  led  to 
sappose  that  the  super^refined  and  everlasting  quality  of  her  attach* 
xnent  to  him,  is  to  make  np  for  some  little  irregularity  in  the  cha* 
xacter  of  the  liaison.  But  lo  I  we  find  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  two,  when  the  chosen  one  is  absent  on  indispensable  business^ 
the  adorable  Faustine,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  according  to  the 
^ood  old  rule  in  such  cases,  '  quand  on  n*a  pas  ce  qu'on  aime,  il 
nut  aimer  ce  qu'on  a,'  dismisses  the  old  love,  and  takes  up  vnXh. 
the  new,  with  the  facility  of  the  Athenian  lovers  in  the  *  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  on  whose  eyes  malicious  sprites  have 
qpixnkled  the  too  potent  juice.  After  a  little  hesitation  as  to  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  retain  both  lovers  at  the  same  time,  she 
consents  to  sacrince  the  old  in  favour  of  the  new  comer,  although 
perfectly  aware  that  in  so  doin^  she  is  '  plunging  a  dagger  in  bis 
heart'  To  gratify  Count  Mario  al»3,  whose  star  is  now  in  the 
ascendant,  she  even  yields  to  a  whim  he  has  in  favour  of  mar* 
xiage,  and  then  after  living  with  him  four  or  five  years,  and  bear- 
ing a  son,  for  whom  she  appears  to  have  all  the  maternal  tender* 
X1C88  of  an  ostrich,  she  resolves  to  go  on  another  tack,  and  turning 
devotee,  enters  the  convent  of  the  *  Vive  Sepolte*  at  Rome,  in 
search  of  a  new  sensation.  And  this  we  are  to  take,  not  for  the 
picture  of  a  vain,  selfish,  heartless  egotist,  but  for  that  of  a  high- 
minded,  noble-hearted  woman,  whose  nature  is  only  too  tender 
and  ethereal  for  this  world ! 

We  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  Countess  Hahn  Hahn  all  the 
Hcence  she  can  demand,  and  to  admit  that  works  of  art,  which  at 
the  first  glance  may  seem  to  o£fend  against  the  laws  of  morals, 
■will  often  be  found  on  deeper  examination  to  shock  only  conven- 
tional rules,  and  to  have  taken  what,  in  nautical  language,  is  called 
*  a  fresh  departure,'  in  accordance  with  its  more  comprehensive 
and  immutable  laws.  Butwe  submitthat  in  this  classno  work  of  hers 
tlmt  we  have  yet  seen  has  any  claim  to  be  ranked ;  the  countess  isr 
more  at  home  in  the  world  of  fashion  than  that  of  poetry,  and  her 
real  strength  lies  far  more  in  her  vivid  and  often  very  amusing  re- 
presentations of  things  as  they  are,  than  in  bodying  forth  existence* 
visible  only  to  the  imagination.  Such  materials  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  drawing-room  and  boudoir,  she  has  worked  with  much 
grace  and  spirit,  and  now  and  then  we  have  a  glimpse  of  nature^ 
of  real  hearts  beating  beneath  embroidered  waistcoats ;  but  the 
glimpses  are  few  and  far  between,  and  separated  by  long  intervals 
of  tedium  and  frivolity.  Much  of  this  is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from 
all  pictures  of  modem  life  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and 
is  only  avoided  by  the  introduction  of  its  more  tragic  elements,  or, 
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as  in  tKe  novels  of  Mrs.  Gore,  by  knncking  these  frail  barks  on 
tbe  agitated  waves  of  political  and  party  strife. 

In  *  Zwei  Frauen*  and  some  other  recent  productions,  we  see 
with  pleasure  indications  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  clever 
countess  to  quit  the  wearisome  circle  within  which  she  has  been 
so  lon^  enchanted,  and  to  look  abroad  into  the  world  as  well  as 
around  in  the  glittering  saloon.  It  opens  with  the  event  which 
usually  forms  the  termination  of  a  novel,  but  in  real  life  generally 
the  commencement.  Two  twin  sisters  are  just  married,  and  have 
c<«ne  to  spend  the  honeymoon  at  one  of  those  numerous  wato^- 
drinking  places,  everywhere,  and  mwe  peculiarly  in  Grermany, 
such  a  blessing  to  the  do-nothing  classes  of  society.  They  are 
both  beautiful,  amiable,  advantageously,  and  happily  married,  but 
we  see  already  the  cloud  as  yet  '  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand/ 
which  is  to  darken  over  their  future  horizon.  The  characters  of 
the  two  husbands  are  very  skilfully  contrasted,  and  the  Count 
Sambach  is  drawn,  or  ratner  cut,  with  clear,  sharp,  trenchant 
strokes. 

*'  Eustach  had  passed  his  infancy  in  Stodcholm,  and  his  boyhood  at 
Hatishon,  whither  his  £Either  had  been  sent  as  ambaasadory  to  uie  impe* 
rial  diet,  and  where  he  remained  after  Napoleon  had  diasolyed  both 
imperial  diet  and  empire.  The  glittering,  empty,  intriguing,  do- 
nothing,  elegant  life  that  people  led  there,  may  perhaps  be  remem* 
bered  by  contemporaries  (who  are,  hovferer,  growing  more  scanse  every 
day)  ;  and  these  allowed  free  {day  to  the  taste  and  the  inclinadons  of 
the  Countess  Sambach,  in  the  education  of  her  son,  to  whom  this  im* 
wholesome  atmosphere  was  rendered  still  more  destroottve  by  the 
idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  immoderate  spotlifigof  his  father.  Then 
came  the  years  of  Germany's  degradation ;  aad  wdi  is  it  for  those  who 
passed  them  in  the  nursery — well  for  those  whose  reecdlections  will  not 
carry  them  back  into  that  abyss  of  disgrace.  To  lose  a  £bw  battles  ia 
nothing,  to  bend  under  the  iron  yoke  of  necessity,  is  still  no  shame ;  but  to 
sink  into  the  morass  of  moral  cowardice — to  allow  the  iron  to  enter 
one  8  soul — ^for  German  men  to  stand  in  hostile  array  opposite  to  Ger- 
man men,  beneath  the  banner  of  a  foreign  foe — for  German  women  to 
be  drawn  to  the  enemy  by  ties  of  love — this  is>  indeed,  disgrace. 
When  I  think  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  imbibed,  at  that  lime,  drope 
of  poison  into  my  then  innocent  heart,  which  no  satisfieM^on,  no  victory, 
no  revenge,  could  ever  take  away.  Whoever  was  then  in  the  susceptible 
and  thoughtfil  period  of  youth,  will  have  retained  the  impression  of  ft 
discord  that  will  sound  through  his  whole  life,  and  wUch  no  clang  oC 
trumpets,  nor  jubilee  shouts,  will  ever  drown — ^whoever  was  thiowi^ 
young  and  thoughtless,  into  the  midst  of  the  tumnkoous  eonfbdon  o£ 
that  intoxicating  period,  will  scarcely  have  escaped  without  stmie  dis- 
tortions. The  first  step  which  Eustach  made  in  life,  was  to  rvax 
away  with  a  Frenchwoman,  who  had  found  her  way,  JBLeaven  knows 
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hawy  to  Ratiaboiu  This  was  his  €Ubui  as  an  independent  mfm.  As  a 
matter  of  coarse,  the  lady  was  not  so  orach  seduced  as  sedaeer  in  ihe 
business^  and  ker  principal  indncement  was,  that  she  wanted  to  go  to 
Frankfurt,  and  had  not  money  to  take  her  there.  After  a  few  weeks, 
Enstach  retnmed  home  ag^in  to  his  parents,  more  vexed  than  re- 
pentant, more  angry  than  dejected,  and  regularly  *  cleaned  out*  His 
papa  and  mama  were  not  in  a  xery  good  humour ;  but  he  was  in  a 
still  worse,  and  as  the  countess  could  not  long  endure  the  displeasure  of 
this  worshipped  son,  she  soon  endeavoured  to  console  and  amuse  him 
with  other  matters ;  the  count  thought,  as  the  thing  was  done,  why 
there  was  an  end  of  it.  The  edifying  conclusion  winch  Eustach  drew 
from  the  whole  affenr  was,  that  he  wouldn't  easily  allow  any  one  to 
take  him  in  again.  ♦  •  »  •  ♦ 

''  Eustach  became  attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy  in  Paris,  and  went 
there  with  a  view  of  becoming  practically  acqnunted  with  diplomacy. 
Ab  U>  the  theory,  he  had  a  horror  of  it,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  trouble, 
or  leamiii^  to  be  gained  by  serious  study,  which  he  regarded  as  lumber 
that  no  one  but  a  German  pedant  would  burden  himself  with.  He 
had  learned  notlung  but  foreign  languages,  and  these  he  had  picked  up  in 
conversation  or  by  light  reading,  easily  enough,  for  he  had  heard 
Swedish,  French,  and  Gterman  gossipped  round  his  cradle.  He  had 
never,  indeed,  thong^  dee|^  or  seriously  in  any  language,  and  had, 
consequently,  never  penetrated  to  its  spirit,  or  made  it  tne  organ  of  his 
isward  life;  so  that  he  had  no  preference  for  one  over  another,  but  rat- 
tled away  with  the  most  brilliant  fluency  in  French  VSse  a  PluisiaB,  in 
Italian  fike  Roman — ^nay,  even  in  very  degant  P<&h,  so  that  he  was 
olUn  taken  by  foreisners  fbr  a  countryman,  and  joyfully  saluted  as  sudi, 
whilst  in  reality,  neither  in  language,  nor  mind,  nor  heart,  had  he  sym- 
pathy widi  any  thing  or  any  body. 

*^  He  had  been  present  at  the  marriage  of  Niqsoleon  with  the  Areb- 
duehess,  and  at  all  the  sf^endid  fl&tes  wmch  foUowed  that  event,  and  the 
birth  of  the  King  of  Rome — a  splendour  which  had  no  other  basis  than 
the  will  of  an  indiridual,  who  had  made  his  genius  or  his  fortune  the 
law  for  mankind.  There  was  something  dazsKng  in  such  an  existence; 
but  suddenly  i^peared  the  darker  side  of  the  pcture;  Achilles  was 
wounded  in  the  heel,  and  died  of  the  wound.  Napoleon  never  reco- 
vered from  the  terriUe  checkmate  which  he  experienced  in  Russia.  He 
could  do  much  still,  but  he  never  again  believed  in  the  star  of  Aus- 
terfits.  ♦  •  •  *  •  • 

"  Enstach  returned  to  Germany,  and  took  part  in  the  War  of  libera- 
tion, not  from  patriotism,  nor  even  from  the  derire  of  fame,  but  fbr  the 
sake  of  a  change,  and  to  relieve  the  ennui  and  satiety  of  his  efieminate 
hfe.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  he  threw  himself  with  a  renewed 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  into  the  pleasures  of  Paris  and  Vienna  during^ 
the  congress.  By  degrees  the  agitated  waves  of  public  excitement 
began  to  subside,  and  to  return  into  their  accustomed  channels  ;  he  found 
it  necessary  to  conskier  in  what  direction  he  should  steer  his  small  bark, 
and  he  chose  a  military  career,  not  because  he  had  any  real  liking  for  it 
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but  because  he  had  a  relation  who  was  general-in-chief  ia  Lombardy^ 
and  who  had  offered  to  make  him  his  adjutant  What  principally  deter- 
mined him  to  this  step,  howeTer,  was  that  Italy  still  offiared  some  no* 
yelty  for  him,  and  he  was  tired  of  Paris.  In  Milan  and  Venice  he  found 
what  he  sought,  namely,  intrigues  both  of  love  and  politics,  for  therfr 
was  something  in  the  subterraneous  ways  of  Carbonaiism,  that  piqued 
fab  curiosity  and  amused  him.  Then  came  the  war  with  Nie^les,  and 
the  congpress  of  Verona,  but  the  count  began  by  this  time  to  see,  in  spite 
of  himself,  that  he  was  still  nobody,  and  though  his  vanity  was  wounded 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  insignifioanoe,  his  ambition  had  not  nerve 
enough  to  overcome  it  He  persuaded  himsdf,  however,  that  he  had 
failed  to  make  a  figure  only  b^sause  his  character  could  not  brook  the 
restraints  of  office,  and  as  his  father  died  about  this  time,  he  retired 
from  the  army,  in  order  to  reside  for  a  time  upon  his  estates  in 
Glatz,  bring  his  affairs  into  order,  and  ascertain,  before  all  things,  the 
amount  of  his  fortune.  His  father  had  lived  *  en  ffrand  selgneur^^  in 
the  most  profound  ignorance  of  business ;  Eustach  himself,  as  well  as 
fais  deceased  mother,  had  contracted  heavy  debts,  and  as  pecuniary 
embarrassment  would  have  been  an  annoyance  to  him,  he  really  ex- 
erted himself  to  dear  away  all  entanglements,  and  found  that  after  all 
settlements  were  made,  he  was  still  an  opulent  man.  He  had  now  for 
twenty  years  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  worldly  pleasure ;  it  had  lost  its 
attractions  for  him,  and  there  appeared  sometning  inviting  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  beautiful  country  seat.  He  thought  he  would  marry, 
and  lead  the  life  of  a  patriarch,  and  to  this  end  repaired  to  Berlin,  where 
he  met  with  Cornelia,  just  the  young,  innocent^  child-like  girl  who 
was  sure  to  take  his  fancy.  She  was  so  handsome,  too,  that  he  actually 
fell  in  love  with  her  to  a  certsin  extent,  and  resolved  to  intrust  her 
with  the  charge  of  his  matrimonial  happiness.  This  condsted,  in  his 
0][nnion,  in  having  children  to  inherit  his  estates,  and  in  the  most  bound- 
less freedom  and  dominion  on  his  dde,  the  most  unconditional  fidelity 
and  submission  on  hers." 

An  admirable  contrast  to  the  exquisite  count  is  presented  by  the 
well-meaning,  straightforward,  but  withal  rather  thick-headed 
Baron  von  Elsleben,  the  husband  of  Cornelia's  twin-sister. 

^*  In  less  than  a  year  the  husband  of  Aurora  had  smik  into  a  mere 
sportsman  and  country  squire,  who  troubled  himself  about  littie  else 
tnan  sheep  and  cows,  the  price  of  com  and  wool,  and  the  sports  of  the 
field  and  the  turf,  and  whose  highest  ambition  was  that  a  horse  of  his 
own  rearing  should  win  a  cup  at  the  Berlin  races. 

<<  At  first,  in  order  to  please  her  beloved  Frederick,  Aurora  tried  hard  to 
et  up  an  entiiusiasm  for  the  dairy  and  the  poultry-yard,  but  as  she 
Eld  no  other  motive  than  the  hope  of  making  herself  agreeable  to 
him,  she  occupied  herself  no  further  with  them  than  she  thought  neces* 
sary  for  this  purpose,  and  as  this  was  really  some  little  sacrifice  to 
her,  she  could  not  help  expecting  some  similar  ones  on  the  side  of 
her  husband.  He,  for  his  part,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
^ther  of  the  sacrifice  or  the  expectations." 
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The  yoTing  wife  is  oflfended  at  his  calKng  her  *  Pussjr-cat/  and 
forgettmff  When  he  had  promised  to  take  a  walk  with  her,  as 
well  for  his  total  want  of  sympathy  in  all  matters  of  literary  or 
intellectual  interest,  and  she  pmes  for  conversation  on  other  sub- 
jects than  those  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  sporting  adventures, 
and  tlie  business  of  the  turf.  For  the  baron  it  is,  however,  a 
sheer  iroposability  to  rise  a  hair's  breadth  above  the  every  day 
occupation  of  his  quiets  comfortable  life,  and  his  literary  crav- 
ings are  completely  satisfied  by  his  Berlin  newqMtper  and  the 
*  Stud-book.'  He  does  not  want  for  natural  understanding,  and 
does,  therefcMre,  really  sometimes,  **  as  the  saying  is,  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head,''  so  that  Aurora  thinks  it  her  duty  to  endeavour 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  yet  undeveloped  {>owers,  and  sets 
herself  with  great  zeal  to  the  task  of  inspinng  him  witli  a  taste 
for  the  *  belles  kttres: 

*'  As  he  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  Eog^iish  language^ 
she  proposed  that  they  should  r^  together  one  of  Cooper^s  novek^ 
whicn  were  just  then  veiy  much  in  fashion. 

*'  *  Very  good/  said  Ebleben, '  let's  see  what  kind  of  stuff  these  Ame- 
rican fellows  write.* 

« <  Dear  Frederick/  said  Aurora,  in  a  supplicating  tone,  and  laid 
before  him  the  '  Last  of  the  Mohicans/  '  don't  be  so  prejudiced/ 

<'  Tm  not  a  bit  prejudiced,  my  dear/  he  replied, '  but  if  these  novels 
were  not  full  of  nonsense,  noboay  would  read  'em«  In  the  real  worid 
all  goes  on  reasonably  enough,  but  when  there's  no  such  such  things  as 
common  sense  in  a  book,  people  call  it  poetical,  which  in  plain  German 
means  nonsensical.  But  let's  have  it,  it  may  make  some  fun  for  us,  if 
it  don't  last  too  long.' 

'' '  Dear  Fredeiick,  you*ll  find  neither  fun  nor  nonsense  in  this,  but  a 
truth  confirmed  by  melancholy  ezperienoe  that  the  finest  natural  gififcs 
of  man  are  destroyed  in  the  struggle  with  civilisation,  and  are  no  longer 
either  desirable  or  usefuL' 

<'  'Oh,  as  to  that.  Pussy-cat,  I'm  all  for  civilisation,  and  I'm  heartily 
plad  that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  natural  gift  our  ancestors  had  of  eat- 
mz  acorns,  and  doubtless  many  others  of  the  same  kind.  We  ought  to 
rejoice^  instead  of  grieving  about  all  that  He  must  be  a  curious 
jockey  this  Cooper  of  yours.' 

<'<But,'  urged  Aurora,  'not  merely  savage  customs,  but  freedom 
and  nobleness  of  disposition,  strength  of  character,  energy  of  will — * 

''  *  Fiddle  de  dee— stuff  and  nonsense,  my  Pussy,  don  t  take  it  amiss 
of  me  that  I  say  so^  but  depend  upon  it  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
People  are  very  well  as  they  are.  Every  body  has  his  faults  and  his 
merits  too.  One  meets  with  nine  honest  feUows,  and  the  tenth,  for  a 
change,  is  a  rogue,  and  that's  all  as  it  should  be.  Don't  let  this  Ame- 
rican put  this  whim  into  your  head ;  the  world  is  very  well  as  God  Al- 
mighty has  made  it.' 

**  Ine  reading  b^ao,  but  Elsleben  was  seised  wiih  such  a  desperate 
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fit  of  yawning,  that  every  tenth  word  was  uninteUigible.  '  I  ean*t  hdp  it, 
Pussy-cat»'  said  he,  *■  wh^  I  was  quite  achild  it  was  just  the  same.  I  used 
to  yawn  my  head  off  almost,  whenever  they  showed  me  the  A  B  C.  Do 
you  read  and  then  I  shall  have  the  henefit  of  your  pretty  aoeent.* 

**  Aurora  took  the  hook,  and  Frederick  settled  hunself  comfortahly  in 
the  comer  of  the  80&,  and  began  to  think  of  his  young  mare,  which  was 
ahout  to  foal  for  the  first  time.  After  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  how- 
ever, he  jumped  up  saying: 

*^  *'  I  must  go  and  look  after  Fly,  hut  do  you  read  on,  I  shall  he  vnHii 
you  hy  the  time  you  come  to  the  story.' 

« <  Dear  Frederick,  this  is  the  stoiy,'  said  Aurora,  with  no  little  asto- 
nishment. 

**  <  Oh — ah — yes— I  know,'  replied  he, '  but  there  has  nothing  hap- 
pened yet  I  call  it  the  story  when  somethii^  happens.  Good  bye, 
russy !  and  away  he  went  Sne  dosed  the  book  in  sileDce^  and  said  no 
more  about  the  English  reading." 

Unfortunately,  the  intellectual  orpranisation  of  Aurora  is  but 
feeble  and  sickly,  and  although  keenly  sensible  of  his  deficiencies, 
she  is  unable  to  estimate  at  their  due  worth  the  good  and  valuable 
qualities  possessed  by  her  home-baked  baron,  his  indestructible 
good-humour,  and  cneerful,  healthful  activity.  She  finds  herself, 
therefore,  with  youth,  health,  opulence,  and  a  husband  really 
attached  to  her  after  his  fashion,  still  wanting  in  some  of  the  chief 
essentials  of  happiness.  Even  Hs  immoderate  rejoicing  at  the  birth 
of  a  son  is  in  some  measure  mortifying  to  her,  for  she  cannot  but 
remark  that  at  no  time  was  it  in  her  power  to  awaken  by  her  love 
any  approach  to  such  raptures.  The  duties  and  cares  of  maternity 
are  welcomed  as  a  pieans  of  silencing  or  stifling  these  repinings; 
but  surrounded  to  appearance  by  all  that  can  msjce  life  happy  »ie 
cannot  help  sometimes  thinking  '  what  a  wearisome  tiling  me  is.' 

The  Count  Sambach  has,  as  might  be  guessed,  got  pretty  soon 
tired  of  playing  the  patriarch,  and  thus  into  the  stately  castle  of 
Altdorf,  as  well  as  the  snug  and  comfortable  Elsleben,  the  fiend 
ennui  has  crept.  The  first  black  care  that  finds  an  entrance  into 
the  former  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  fascinating  Polish 
intriguante^  with  whom  Cornelia  discovers  her  husband  to  have 
struck  up  a  flirtation,  apparently  of  the  malignant  sort,  but  which 
is  fortunately  interruptea  in  good  time  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Bel^an  revolution,  which  affords  the  lady  quite  as  pleasant  a  di- 
version. She  vanishes  suddenly  on  some  secret  political  errand, 
and  the  count  on  his  side  is  just  as  well  pleased  to  i>e  rid  of  her, 
liaving,  like  George  IV.  of  happy  memory,  *  a  heart  like  a  sieve,* 

''  Where  each  tender  affection. 
Is  just  danced  ahout  for  a  moment  or  two, 
And  the  finer  it  is  the  more  sure  to  slip  through." 
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Sut  we  find  matt^  more  attactive  in  the  humbler  menage^  and 
tlie  educational  difficulties  of  Auroia,  concerning  wMch  we  are 
tempted  to  give  one  more  extract. 

*^  Aurora  threw  herself  with  a  sort  of  passion  into  the  education  of 
lier  duldren.  The  eldest  was  a  son,  now  almost  four  years  old,  and  as 
yet  not  exhibiting  the  smallest  symptoms  of  ever  becoming  a  great  man. 
Jtfozart  at  two  years  old  could  find  the  third  to  the  key  note,  and 
Haphael,  at  three,  painted  the  prettiest  figures  and  flowers;  but  the  only 
imiy  her  litde  Fritz  played  was  by  thumping  the  keys  widi  his  double 
fists  till  the  strings  snapped,  and  the  men  and  animals  that  he  drew 
upon  his  slate  put  the  inventive  powers  of  Nature  to  the  blush.  He 
ivas,  in  short,  any  thing  but  a  prodigy,  but  a  stout,  healthy,  hearty  boy, 
and  the  very  image  of  his  fatiier.  Aurora,  however,  had  made  up  her 
xnind  that  he  should  be  a  genius,  which  she  had  the  firmest  conviction 
EUsleben  himself  would  have  been  if  his  education  had  not  been  ne- 
g;lected.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  a  point  which  cannot  beforehand  be 
exactly  determined,  it  is  certain  that  natural  capabilities  may  be  deve- 
loped by  care  and  persevering  culture,  and  the  space  thus  left  for  thdr 
operation  is  wide  enough  for  die  production  of  average  men  ;  but  there 
is  a  vast  distance  from  the  highest  results  of  education  to  the  lofty  sum- 
xnits  attuned  in  the  flight  of  genius. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"  *  Do  let  the  boy  alone.  Pussy/  said  the  baron.  *  He  looks  quite  pale 
-with  all  this  tiresome  work.     Do  but  conmder  he  is  but  three  years  old.' 

**  ^  Three  years  and  ten  monllis,'  rallied  Aurora.  *  Children  may  be 
flocnstomed  to  any  thing,  and,  therefore,  to  occupation,  and  if  they  are 
kindly  treated  the  while  they  will  like  it  in  time.' 

*^  *'  Not  our  Fritz,'  cried  tne  father,  that  he  never  will.  Come  here, 
Iray.  Would  you  rather  stop  and  learn  your  multiplication  table  with 
mama,  or  go  with  papa  and  see  the  young  calves  ?' 

*'  *  Oh,  go  to  the  calves,'  said  tiie  chiU,  looking  up  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

^  ^  Tou  see.  Pussy,  he  has  no  taste  for  study  as  yet;  and  how  should 
be  have  when  he  s  my  son?  How  should  he  care  any  thing  about  learn- 
ing?    Fritz,  my  boy,  will  you  be  a  scholar?' 

<«  Mil  be  a  B<^er,'  said  Fritz,  stoutly. 

*'  ^  Bravo,  my  boy,  you  shall  be  a  soldier,  and  go  and  fight  the  French 
for  king  and  fatherland.' 

"  <  For  king  and  fatherland,'  repeated  the  child,  catching  the  tone, 
'  and  now,  papa,  let's  go  to  the  calves.'" 

The  good-humoured  baron  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  wife's  remon- 
sttances,  but  takes  even  reproaches  in  good  part,  or  sometimes  if  he 
have  nothing  else  to  say  stops  her  mouth  with  a  kiss ;  but  Aurora  is 
quite  in  despair  at  the  way  in  which  all  her  plans  are  fiiistrated. 

<'  She  found  herself  hindered  in  what  she  repuded  as  her  duty,  her 
vocation,  and  her  right,  by  a  husband  in  whose  judgment  she  had  no  con- 
fiienoe.     *  Shall  my  whdb  inward  life,  tiien,  have  been  lived  in  vain?' 
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she  often  said  to  herael^  with  hitter  vexatioiu  ^  Shall  I  he  aUe  to  esKT* 
cise  as  little  influence  over  the  development  61  my  children  as  over  that 
of  my  hushand  ?  Shall  my  duties  towards  them  he  limited  to  bringing 
them  into  the  world,  nursing  them,  and  keeping  them  from  bodily  hann, 
as  with  him  it  has  heen,  to  remaining  faithfid  to  him,  and  keeping  his 
house  in  order  ?  Shall  I  remain  content  within  this  sphere  of  memy  phy- 
sical action,  this  imperfect  existence,  in  which  half  my  faculties  axe 
wasted/' 

Finding  her  educational  projects  cribbed,  and  confined  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  poor  Aurora  tries  various  plans  for  filling  the 
blank  in  her  life,  and  finding  employment  for  her  superfluous 
mental  activity;  but  on  every  side  her  voyage  is  bound  in  shallows 
and  in  miseries.     She  tries  a  village  school,  and  there  she  strikes 
upon  the  catechism;  a  reading  society,  and  she  is  wrecked  upon 
the  romances  of  George  Sand,  ana  we  cannot  but  grieve  wnen 
she  is  finally  driven  in  her  despair,  to  a  pet  parson  and  a  poetaster. 
The  whole  picture  is  drawn  with  admirable  skill  and  fidelity;  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  two  brothers-in-law  Madame  Hahn- 
Hahn  has  kept  her  foot  upon  the  earth;   but  in  the  character  of 
Cornelia  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  clouds,  or  rather,  perhapa, 
enveloped  in  a  fog,  which  permits  no  distinct  outline  to  oe  seen. 
A  character  is  not  ideal  merely  because  it  is  like  nothing  in  heaven 
above  nor  on  earth  beneath;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  artist  to  bestow  on  the  most  ethereal  creations  of  his  im- 
agination such  verisimilitude,  that  we  shall  almost  expect  to  meet 
them  in  our  walks.     We  may  give  two  instances  of  this  in  quite 
modem  productions,  the  character  of  Consuelo,  in  Madame  Dude- 
vant's  romance  of  that  name,  and  of  Nelly,  in  Dickens*   '  Old 
Curiosity  Shop;'  angelic  in  their  perfect  purity  and  sweetness,  they 
are  still  strictly  human  in  their  simplicity  and  trutli.     We  sympa- 
thise with  Aurora,  because,  with  all  her  faults  and  follies^  she  ia 
human  and  alive,  whilst  the  more  gifted  favourites  sometimes 
remind  us  of  Orlando's  horse,  which  had  all  possible  good  qua- 
lities, and  only  one  defect — namely,  that  it  was  dead.     In  work- 
ing out  the  character  of  Cornelia,  the  authoress  is  neither  true  to 
nature  nor  to  her  own  conception.     Instead  of  what  we  have  been 
led  to  expect,  vivid  flashes  oi  natural  intelligence,  breaking  through 
the  cloiia  of  boarding-school  ignorance,  and  seizing  on  the  truth 
with  the  happy  instinct  which  sometimes  seems  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  experience,  we  have  the  observations  of  an  experienced 
woman,  who  has  seen  much  of  society,  and  sometimes  even  the 
harangues  of  a  professed  '  bel  esprit'  who,  if  without  injustice  to 
one  of  the  parties  we  might  make  such  a  comparison,  we  should 
say  had  something  the  air  of  a  cross  between  Madame  de  Stael 
and  Mary  Woolstonecraft.    The  sudden  and  unaccountable  paa- 
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flioo,  abo,  with  which  ComeKa  is  seized  for  the  vain,  empty, 
▼nlgar  Leonor  Brand,  is  as  absurdly  inconsistent  as  if  she  nad 
discovered  a  penchant  for  the  footman.  The  heart  which  had 
ireasted  the  long  and  persevering  siege  of  the  so  much  more 
fbrroidahle  adversary,  rrince  Gotthard,  would  hardly  have  fallal 
at  the  first  summons  of  so  contemptible  a  foe.  The  whole  latter 
part  of  the  story,  indeed,  is  a  sad  falling  off  from  the  spirited  com- 
mencement. The  stream  which  at  first  flowed  fresh  and  brightly 
along,  becomes  sluggish  as  it  proceeds,  and  is  finally  lost,  like  an 
Australian  river,  in  mere  sand  and  swamp.  One  suggestion,  also, 
vre  would  willingly  make  to  Madame  Hahn-Hahn,  and  all  whom 
it  may  concern;  that  in  throwing  off  moral  restraint,  the  artist 
forfeits  a  great  and  unfailing  source  of  interest.  The  resistance 
of  the  too  often  rebellious  heart  to  the  stem  law  of  duty — 

"  Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny,'' 

is  a  spectacle  which  never  fails  to  fix  our  attention;  for  it  is  a  contest 
in  which,  under  one  form  or  another,  we  have,  most  of  us,  been 
engaged.  But  when,  as  in  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn's  novels,  we 
see  all  fettera  on  the  will  falling  off  as  if  by  enchantment,  when 
her  favoiuites  acknowledge  no  law  but  their  own  good  pleasure, 
and  dwell  in  some  "  limbo  lying  we  wist  not  where  (not  in  Ger- 
many, we  believe),  where  divorces  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
Hxe  very  Utopia  of  the  chambermaid  in  the  comedy,  where 
'ladies  change  husbands  as  they  do  earrings  and  gloves,'  we  soon 
cease  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  proceedings  of  a  world  so  diffe- 
rent from  our  own,  and  care  no  longer  to  look  on  at  such  a  sham 

It  IB  but  justice,  however,  to  add  that  these  remarks  apply  far 
less  to  the  *  Zwei  Frauen,*  than  to  most  of  its  predecessors,  and 
we  are  not  among  those  who  would  admit  the  danger  of  disturbing 
any  social  institutions,  the  marriage  laws  among  others,  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  never  hinting  at  any  unsoundness  m  them.  There  may 
be  some  danger  to  a  building  in  attempting  to  strengthen  its 
foundation,  but  there  is  surely  more  in  allowing  it  to  rest  on  one 
that  is  rotten.  On  this,  as  well  as  on  the  subject  so  intimately 
connected  with  it,  of  the  social  position  of  women,  to  which  such 
frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  productions  of  the  Countess 
Hahn-Hahn,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  which  this  is  not  the 
place,  nor  the  present  moment,  we  apprehend,  the  time.  Any 
real  and  thorough  amelioration  must,  like  all  great  and  vital  re- 
forms, proceed  rather  firom  within  than  from  without;  and  every 
woman  who,  whether  from  choice,  or  otherwise,  is  at  this  moment 
exerting  herself^  however  humbly,  to  secure  a  place  and  a  sphere  o£ 
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action,  as  an  independent  member  of  ike  community,  is  doin^  more 
toobtain  the  redress  of  such  grievances  as  are  still  tobe  oom^ained 
of,  than  if  die  could  organise,  for  tbat  purpose,  the  grandest 
society,  with  ever  so  large  a  capital,  and  noets  of  conesponding 
membcm  in  all  the  four  quartets  of  tJie  globe. 

In  the  meantime,  as  K>r  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  diamisB 
the  whole  matter  with  a  sneer,  or  boldly  aver  with  a  Quarteiij 
contemporary,  not  long  since,  that  they  *  axe  no  friends  to  the 
rights  of  women,  and  much  prefer  their  wrongs,'  we  may  Tentuie 
nespectfully  to  remind  them  of  a  deoimon  ]>xonounced  long  i^, 
that  it  makes  a  vast  difference  in  one's  opinioa  of  the  efficacy  of 
a  rod,  which  end  hi^pens  to  &U  to  one's  own  share. 


Abt.  ni. — 1.    The    Calcutta  Englishman.      September   12th, 
1845. 

2.  The  Friend  of  Indm.    August  2l6t,  September  5th,  1845. 

3.  7Ae  Madras  Spectator.     August  19th  and  2l6t,  1845. 

4.  The  MafussiHte. 

6.  The  Bombay  Times. 

6.   The  United  Service  Gazette. 

We,  of  course,  take  it  as  a  compliment,  thai  the  piess  of  the 
three  presidencies  has  recently  vouchsafed  oonsidenibte  attealion 
to  our  artides  on  India.  Kf ot  that  their  language  is  nmfondy 
that  of  commendation:  by  no  means.  The  travelled  gentleaien 
on  the  sunny  ride  of  our  hemisphere  have  quite  as  good  an 
opinion  of  themselves,  as  any  persons  whatsoever  here  at  home. 
Ijiey  play  their  part  in  tneir  own  little  world,  and  forgetting 
their  relative  inrignificanoe,  bluster,  at  times,  most  amiiwi^y  in 
King  C^byses'  vein.  Not,  indeed,  the  conductors  of  the  wimle 
Indian  press,  but  a  part,  and  perhms  a  very  small  part  of  them; 
the  rest  being  senrible  of  the  disadvantages  of  thrir  porition,  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  acquirements,  and  the 
atr^igth  of  their  natural  abilities. 

On  the  subject  of  railways,  several  of  our  Eastern  contempo- 
laries  are  particularly  whimrical  and  extravagant.  Taking  trcir 
stand  on  tiie  old  saw,  *  Ex  oriente  lux,'  they  look  down  with 
BubUme  pity  on  our  v^estem  darkness.  Occaaionaliy,  when  tbeir 
digestion  is  bad,  they  indulge  in  choleric  disoourse.  Bat  some 
albwanoe  must  be  made  for  the  temp^  of  a  Qm-At.  It  is  implea- 
aant  to  write  in  a  temperature  of  mnety-five  degrees;  we  riiould. 
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Qonsequeniiyy  feel  a  Utile  oompasnon  while  specolatiiig,  with  our 
feet  on  the  fender,  and  a  good  sea-coal  fire  blazing  1>efore  ns,  on 
poor  nervons  gentlemen  sweltering  with  heat,  but  condemned, 
neTerdidess,  by  the  lucklessness  of  their  position,  to  meditate  on 
£ei7  locomotiTes,  8a£Exsating  eteam-blaiNs,  and  rails  made,  for 
aoCTt  they  know,  red  hot  by  the  sun. 

it  is  a  senous  bnsineaB  to  face  a  Bteam-engine,  even  in  lat.  51°  13" 
lif.y  when  it  oomes  sighing,  and  coughing,  and  barking  along  some 
tortuous,  miflty  Talley.  In  our  delightfully  cool  and  shady  island 
we  are  oA»n  tempted  to  regard  it  as  a  travelling  fragment  from 
Mount  JBtea,  as  a  sort  of  patent  volcano,  commissioned  to  roam 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  sometimes  to  carry  and  sometimes  ta 
xoast  poor  luckless  mortals !  But  imagine  yourself  condemned  to 
travel  hand  and  glove  with  sudi  a  monster  on  the  verge  of  the 
tropics,  with  a  copper  ak^  above,  and  a  copper  devil  before  you, 
Tomitinff  smoke  and  fire  m  his  headlong  rapidity,  and  threatening 
to  kindk  the  very  atmosphere !  We  feel  aU  the  pathos  of  the 
subject,  and  can  easily  conceive  how  powerfully  it  must  neces- 
sarily a£fect  a  man's  imagination  in  lat  22°. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  pity  and  take  in  good  part  the 
harmless  petulance  of  the  ^  Englismnan,'  whidi  has  laboui^  hard 
to  make  some  sort  of  a  r^y  to  our  July  article  on  Indian  Bail- 
ways.  Of  course  it  woula  nave  been  possible  to  discover  faults 
in  what  we  wrote,  had  the  fault-seeker  possessed  the  slightest 
penetration;  but  the  writer  in  the  ^  Englishman,'  who,  from  his 
teasoniag  and  English,  is  most  likely  a  foreigner,  overlooking  our 
weak  points,  betakes  himself  to  ddrmishing  with  such  <^  our 
arguments  as  are  really  imassailable,  because  they  are  matters  of 
fiict,  expressed  in  syuogisms.  Into  a  dilute  with  such  a  writer 
it  would  be  folly  to  enter.  He  gets  hold  of  the  fimcy,  that  our 
article  was  written  by  a  retired  general  officer,  and  because  he 
happens  to  be  inimical  to  that  g&atlsmBxi,  evinces  a  disposition  to 
qoarrel  at  every  step  with  his  supposed  antagimist.  We  are  sur- 
prised it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  we  may  be  a  retired  governor- 
general,  since  governors-general  have  been  known  before  now 
to  write  artides,  not  only  for  Quarterly  Reviews,  but  £cx  news- 
papers. However,  it  matters  veiy  litde  who  we  are;  whether 
general  or  governor-general,  the  ^  CSalcutta  Englishman'  will  find 
that  we  know  quite  enough  of  India  to  put  him  to  the  right  about, 
together  with  half  a  hundred  ooadjutora  of  the  same  calibre. 
We  advise  him,  therefiiee,  to  pocket  his  personal  hostility,  and 
not  again  to  attack  the  wrong  rnan^  or  he  may  find  himself  in  a 
predicament  firom  which  he  may  be  very  glad  to  escape.  If  he 
m  paitftealazly  ansioua  to  discover  who  we  axe,  he  may  kam  at 
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the  '  Hurkani*  office,  and  satiefy  himself  how  fake  and  ridiculond 
were  all  his  assumptions  and  all  his  reasonings  upon  them. 

Several  other  Indian  journals  display  equal  heat  and  bad  taste 
in  their  controversies  on  railways.  Warped  by  their  partialitie* 
for  particular  persons  and  particular  lines,  they  commit  gross  in* 
justice  towards  others,  and  are  allured  into  positions  from  whi<^ 
they  can  scarcely  retreat  with  honour.  Thus  even  the  *  Friend 
of  India,'  a  paper  generally  remarkable  for  the  calmness  of  it9 
tone,  and  the  fairness  of  its  course  of  argumentation,  becomes 
prejudiced  and  unjust  in  discussing  the  pretensions  of  two  rival 
railway  companies.  It  knows  what  is  going  on  at  Calcutta;  but 
it  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  much  that  takes  place  here.  It  upholds 
the  East  Indian  line,  but  declaims  violently  against  the  Westerii 
Bengal;  partly  because  it  supposes  the  former  to  have  been  first 
in  the  field,  and  partly  because  it  considers  it  a  better  line. 

But  in  neither  of  these  circumstances  do  we  discover  any 
ground  for  attack.  If  the  projectors  of  the  East  Indian  first 
placed  their  scheme  before  the  public,  they  are  eutitled  to  a  pre?- 
ference,  as  far  as  the  line  they  then  selected  and  sketched  is  con* 
cemed.  But  if  any  other  persons,  having  studied  the  structure  and 
circumstances  of  the  country,  regarded  the  East  Indian  line  as  a  bad 
one,  and  believed  themselves  capable  of  fixing  on  a  better,  they 
had  a  clear  and  undoubted  riffht  to  act  on  their  convictions,  ana 
lay  their  plan  before  the  pi3)lic.  In  its  eagerness  to  serve  paap- 
ticular  inaividuals,  the  '  Friend  of  India'  has,  therefore,  become 
the  enemy  of  India,  by  seeking  to  check  that  affluence  of  enter- 
prise and  capital  toward  it,  which  can  alone  improve  its  condi- 
tion, and  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  ourselves  instituting,  just 
now,  a  comparison  between  the  two  rival  railways  in  Bengal.  We 
may  do  that  hereafter.  Our  object  is  simply  to  point  out  the 
erroneous  views  which  a  part  of  the  Indian  press  appears  to  be 
taking  of  its  duties  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  India  that  there  should  be,  if  not  competing  lines,  at  least 
competing  companies.  Every  thing  will  otnerwise  be  done  oa 
the  obsolete  principle  of  monopoly;  that  is,  in  a  slovenly  and  im- 
perfect manner;  and  instead  of  acquiring  the  best  railways  that 
can  be  constructed,  India  will  be  condemned  to  exhibit  all  the 
deformities  of  the  system.     Every  fantastic  theory  scouted  hj 

Sublic  opinion  here,  will  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  three  preai- 
encies,  while  a  prejudiced  and  ill-informed  press  will  labour  haid 
to  shelter  it  from  scrutiny^  and  protect  it  trom  wholesome  com:* 
petition. 
In  the  case  before  ns,  the  praUgi  of  t];ie  ^  Friend  of  India*  has 
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little  reason  to  complain.  The  East  Indian  Railway  Companj, 
80  iar  from  being  a  quiet  innocent,  oppressed  by  grasping  and 
powerful  rivals,  is  itself  the  most  insatiable  of  monopolists.  It 
seeks  to  swallow  the  whole  Bengal  Presidency.  The  construc- 
tion of  500  miles  of  railroad,  with  twice  as  many  more,  perhaps, 
in  branches,  junctions,  and  extensions,  will  not  satisfy  it,  or  suffice 
to  give  even  temporary  employment  to  its  energies.  It  seeks  to 
invade  the  ground  of  other  companies,  and  to  add,  in  the  north* 
west  provinces,  430  miles  of  railway  to  its  1000  miles  and  more  in 
Bengal  Proper;  and  in  the  vastness  of  its  ambition,  seems  to  con- 
template covering  with  iron  every  road  between  the  Brahmapootra 
and  the  Indus.  On  such  a  company  compassion  is  clearly  thrown 
away-  It  is  not  a  timid,  shrinking  thing,  acting  purely  on  the 
defensive,  and  requiring  the  aid  of  the  Indian  press  to  protect  it 
from  the  Western  Bengal  Company.  On  the  contrary,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  powerful  injustice,  it  presents  itself  boldly  to  the 
pubhc,  asking  for  millions  upon  millions,  and  offering  to  oppress 
and  lay  prostrate  every  company  that  dares  to  stand  in  its  way. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Tliroughout  the  railway  world  we  meet  with 
persons  interested  in  the  concerns  of  this  company,  labouring  to 
propagate  the  belief  that  its  promoters  are  able  to  exercise  secret 
influence  at  the  India  House,  that  they  have  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  they  are  able  to  sway  the  local 
Sovemment  of  Bengal,  and  that,  in  short,  they  are  more  powerful 
lan  the  East  India  Company  itself.  How  much,  or  how  little 
truth  there  may  be  in  their  statements,  time  alone  can  determine; 
meanwhile,  we  give  no  credit  whatever  to  such  reports,  since,  in 
our  opinion,  they  are  merely  circulated  for  stocfc-jobbing  pur- 
poses, by  persons  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  city.  These 
individuals  belong  to  the  class  of  agents  technically  denominated 
riggers.  They  are  in  no  one's  employment;  no  director  will  plead 
guilty  of  their  acquaintance.  Their  activity  seems  to  ori^nate  in 
pure  philanthropy,  or  rather  in  the  love  of  companies  and  shares, 
in  the  fete  of  which  they  take  the  most  tender  interest.  All  stray 
letters  of  allotment  nestle  under  their  wings,  and,  together  with  their 
timid  owners,  find  protection  from  those  beasts  of  ytoj  that  prowl 
about  the  denser  parts  of  our  great  city.  These  mysterious  riggers 
are  the  friends  of  all  new  undertakings,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  losing  their  affection  for  the  old.  They  are  indiscriminate 
in  their  partiality.  They^  go  about  armed  with  the  maps  and 
plans  of  companies  in  which  they  have  no  stake  whatever,  but 
serve  and  cry  them  up  simply  to  gratify  their  own  innate  bene* 
volenoe. 

When  the  Court  of  Directors  comes,  however,  to  examine  the 
pretensions  of  the  several  companies  that  have  been  established  for 
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the  construction  of  railwains  in  India,  it  will,  we  make  no  question, 
inquire  with  care,  and  decide  justly.  We  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  it  has  done  otherwise*  In  fact  the  interest  of  the  East 
India  Company  is  identical  with  the  interests  of  India,  and  it  la 
not  to  be  supposed  that  in  order  to  gratify  an  insatiable  mono- 
polist, this  grave  and  hitherto  impartial  court  should  sacrifice  its 
character  for  equity,  and  for^o  for  India  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  proper  development  of  the  railway 
system.  It  will  at  least  be  quite  time  enough  to  raise  an  outcry 
when  the  act  of  injustice  shall  have  been  committed;  and  we 
may  then  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  do  so;  but  we  consider  it  as 
at  once  impertinent  and  iniquitous,  to  utter^  like  the  *  Englishman/ 
accusations  beforehand,  or  with  the  *  Friend  of  India,'  to  impute 
unworthy  motives  to  the  promoters  of  beneficial  competition. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  not  among  those  who  think  that  the  line 
from  Calcutta  to  Mirzapore  cannot  be  constructed;  we  are  aware 
that  its  tract  must  lie  for  a  considerable  distance  over  districts 
which  have  recently  been  twenty  feet  under  water,  where  it  will 
consequently  be  necessary  to  raise  a  broad  causeway  at  least  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  We  are  likewise  sensible  that  it  will  have  to 
execute  vast  and  extensive  cuttings  and  tunnelin^s,  and  to  throw 
an  immense  viaduct,  or  series  of  suspension  bridges,  across  the 
Sone,  for  a  stretch  of  at  least  three  miles  and  a  hall,  over  a  sandy 
bottom,  where  a  firm  foundation  can  only  be  reached  by  a 
laborious  and  costly  process; — of  all  this  we  sa^  we  are  aware; 
but  our  conviction,  notwithstanding,  is  that  the  hne  from  Calcutta 
to  Mirzapore  ma^  and  will  be  constructed. 

If  we  are  required  to  rive  an  opinion  respecting  the  expense,we 
should  say  that  it  can  hardly  fall  short  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions 
sterling.  The  trunk  line  itself,  with  its  necessary  sinuosities,  must 
be  nearly  five  himdred  miles  in  length,  and  to  rend^  that  trunk 
really  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  traffic,  it  will  be  absolutely 
reqmsite  to  construct  numerous  branches.  Suppose  these  various 
ramifications  onlv  equal  to  the  trunk  in  length,  and  we  have  a 
thousand  miles  of  railway,  which,  at  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion, considering  the  vast  accumulation  of  difficulties  in  that  part 
of  India,  will  require  an  outiay  of  nearly  fifteen  millions.  Into 
this  secret,  however,  tiie  East  Indian  lUilway  Company  thinks 
proper  to  initiate  the  public  by  degrees.  At  first  a  modest  danand 
for  four  millions  sterling  was  mi^e,  and  when  promises  to  that 
amount  had  been  received,  a  new  move  was  ventured  upon  to  the 
detent  of  six  millions  more.  Hereafter,  when  the  ^areholders 
shall  have  had  leisure  to  forget  this  somewhat  tmpleasant  potion, 
the  remaining  five  millions  will  be  hinted  at,  and  the  present 
double  proprietors  many  enjoy  the  privilege  (^  being  made  tieble^ 
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Sach,  we  ihink,  must  be  the  cooise  of  events  with  the  East 
Indian  Bailway  Company,  which  may  possibly,  at  the  outset,  have 
found  it  neoessary  to  imitate  a  little  the  oisciples  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.  Frankness  iiu^t  not  have  produced  so  ffood  an  efiect 
on  the  share  market.  The  British  public,  it  is  said,  likes  to  be 
duped  a  little,  and  the  temper  of  mind  which  leads  men  to  aim  at 
monopoly,  will  lead  them  also  to  practise  deception.  All  the 
while  tlie  interests  of  India  were,  no  doubt,  designed  to  be  pro- 
moted, and  will  be  promoted  more  or  less  by  this  and  every  other 
odlwav  company  that  expends  its  capital  there.  At  the  same 
time  there  may  be  impeding  causes,  among  which  monopoly  is  the 
most  active.  All  over  the  world  civilisation  has  been  promoted 
by  calling  into  play  the  rivalry  of  mankind.  Even  the  best 
pec^le  are  generally  actuated  by  mixed  motives,  aiming  partly  at 
doing  good.  Partly  at  benefitting  themselves^  but  partly,  also,  it 
most  be  conlessed,  at  thwarting  and  overcoming  others.  There 
is  a  pleasure  in  victory  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  feeling  is  rendered 
doubly  sweet  by  the  mixture  of  a  sense  of  profit.  Consequently, 
if  the  Court  of  Directors  desire  that  India  should  enjoy  the  advan* 
tages  of  the  best  railways  that  can  be  constructed,  it  will  give  full 
scope  to  ihe  principle  of  competition.  To  fiivour  anv  particular 
company  would  be  to  commit  a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  India, 
and,  consequently,  to  pillage  the  exchequer  of  the  East  India 
Company  itself,  which  must  ever  base  its  own  prospmty  on  that 
of  the  country  it  has  hitherto  so  prudently  governed. 

The  lines  abreadv  prelected  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  stretch 
from  Calcutta  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlec(ge.  The  East  Indian 
fine  extends  from  the  capital  of  Bengal  to  Mirzapore;  from  this 
point  another  railway  stretches  all  the  way  across  the  Doab 
to  Ddhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  and  from 
this  point  a  third  line  is  designed  to  be  carried  to  Loodianah. 
For  the  oonstniotion  of  the  first  four  hundred  miles,  there  exist 
eompeting  companies,  as  wdl  as  for  a  portion  of  the  middle  of  the 
Hue,  but  this  competition,  if  fairly  and  honourably  conducted, 
will  produce  no  injurious  eflfects;  for  there  is  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
deaey  a  field  vast  enough  to  occupy  many  more  companies  than 
at  present  exist,  or  are  &ely  to  be  formed  for  manj  years  to  come* 
Hiey  will  all,  therefore,  by  degrees,  fall  into  their  properplaces, 
asd  find  a  tadc  snited  to  their  powers  and  their  capital.  There  is 
BO  lack  of  room  in  that  part  of  our  empire,  nor  is  there  any  defi- 
dettcy  of  traffic  or  merchandise.  Tet,  i^  to  this  moment,  the 
BMBl  monstrous  prc^KMntions  are  put  forward  respecting  the  lines  of 
lailwav  jocpectea  in  India*  Fec^e  of  narrow  capacities  and  anti« 
qaated  notions,  pretending  that  the  trade  of  the  country^  is  not 
mffidently  ample  to  insure  adequate  returns  for  the  capital  laid 
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out.  They  have  no  faith  in  the  prolific  noiore  of  the  piiiusiples 
of  trade.  Arguing  from  a  too  limited  experience,  th^  dbmw 
imperfect  inductions,  and  confoimd  both  their  own  undergtandinga 
ana  those  of  others.  To  them,  ni^y  of  the  recondite  phenom^ia 
of  society  are  wholly  unknown.  Ijbey  swim  upon  the  mrfaoe^ 
they  are  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  external  shows  of  things, 
and  in  the  unskilful  attempt  at  acquiring  principles^  lay  hold  of 
prejudices,  and  set  them  up  as  idols  in  their  minds. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  belieye  in  the  infallibility  of  old 
Indians,  even  though  they  may  happen  to  have  been  statesmen  ia 
their  day.  With  the  shattering  of  tneir  bodies,  whether  by  climaiet 
excess,  or  too  close  an  application  to  business,  ilieir  minds,  likewiaei 
have  become  enfeebled,  and  refuse  to  seize,  with  a  firm  grasp,  oa 
truth.  In  the  relaxed  gentleness  of  grandfatherhood  they  okUy 
with  new  inrentions,  without  taking  th^m  enthusiasUcally  to  theit 
bosoms,  and  dandle  great  and  weighty  theories  as  though  they 
were  sporting  with  a  winter's  tale.  What  haa  been  they  knoWf 
but  of  what  13,  their  perception  is  dim,  while  that  which  is  to  be^ 
wholly  eludes  their  vision.  They  have  no  skill  in  politioal  pro* 
phecy ;  none  of  the  energy  which  takes  up  the  measure  of  the 
past,  lays  it  beam-ends  upon  the  present,  and  then  lowers  ii 
ffently  through  the  dim  mists  of  futurity,  in  order  to  take  the 
aimensions  of  tilings  to  come.  We  speak  of  them  as  a  body« 
Some  few  happy  exceptions  we  have  known.  Men  whose  un wrinkled 
minds  defy  the  effects  of  time,  and  will  be  flexible,  buoyant,  and 
youthful  to  the  last  These  are  able  to  run  '  pari  passu  with  the 
swiflest  intellects  of  their  age,  and  with  intuitive  power  to  forestall 
the  results  of  the  most  laborious  calculations.  From  such  men  so 
one  ever  heard  a  doubt  of  the  success  of  Indi^oi  railways.  Theic 
horizon  is  not  boimded  by  past  realities;  they  account  the  events 
which  must  be,  equally  certain  with  the  events  that  have  been; 
for  the  consequences  of  present  things  are  aa  intimately  and  ne» 
cessarily  link^  with  them,  and  their  antecedenils.  As  suiiely  as 
pathways  and  camel  tracks  preceded  metallic  high-roads  in  the 
East,  so  surely  will  railways  follow  them,  and,  following,  prove 
productive  of  national  advantages  and  individual  wealth*  It  ia 
impossible  to  resist  this  conclusion,  and  mo^t  fortunately  for  India, 
Sir  Henry  Willock,  the  present  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, is  a  man  of  high  capacity  and  enlarged  vi^ws,  who  knows 
what  India  stands  in  need  of,  and  appears  to  be  fully  dispo9ed  to 
aid  her  in  obtaining  what  she  requires.  Our  opinion,  moreoveri  is 
that  he  is  supported  by  an  enlightened  court  more  intent  on  ocmn 
ferring  benefits  on  the  East,  and  converting  our  sway  into  » 
blessing,  dian  any  of  their  predecessors. 

Accordingly,  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  the.  railway. 
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STStem  mil  immediatelj  strike  root  in  India,  and  yield  there  golden 
IraitSy  -vrhich  it  has  been  wont  everywhere  else  to  produce.  This 
baving  been  premised,  we  may  divide  the  Indian  lines  into  two 
classes,  those  which  have  been  projected  in  the  Bengal  Presidency 
and  those  which  are  designed  to  intersect  the  Dekkan.  Of  the 
Ibtmer,  some,  of  course,  are  more  and  more  less  important;  and  of 
tiiose  the  importance  of  which  is  undeniable;  the  value  in  some 
cases  is  relative,  more  to  government  and  less  to  commerce,  or 
more  to  commerce  and  less  to  government.  For  the  interests  of 
commerce  it  would  probably  be  best  to  construct  a  great  trunk 
line  from  one  seat  of  trade  to  another,  and  then  proceed  to  carry 
out  its  ramifications  into  the  provinces  and  districts  on  either  side, 
00  as  to  afford  all  the  existing  sources  of  industry  channels  by  which 
to  flow  towards  the  general  market  of  the  country  and  the  world* 
On  the  other  hand,  one  prolonged,  continuous  line,  stretching 
ftom  Calcutta  to  the  extreme  verce  of  the  north-western  provinces, 
would  suppljr  most  completely  3ie  immediate  wants  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  often  required  to  throw  out  its  strength  in  masses 
in  that  direction.  If,  therefore,  it  were  necessary  to  chose,  this 
ought  to  be  the  choice  made,  because  to  strengthen  the  govern- 
ment in  India  is  to  promote  its  permanent  welfare. 

But  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  ^stem  should  not 
be  developed  to  its  minutest  modifications  on  all  parts  of  the  line 
at  once.  This  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  railway  into  large 
sections,  and  appropriating  each  to  a  separate  company,  with 
capital  adequate  to  the  complete  realisation  of  its  plans.  In  this 
way  the  political  interests  of  India  might  be  closelv  combined 
with  its  commercial  interests,  and  while  the  shareholders  would 
enjoy  a  rich  return  for  their  capital,  the  East  India  Company 
would  be  enabled  to  transport  its  bullion,  its  military  stores,  its 
artillery,  horses,  and  troops,  with  the  greatest  economy  and  rapi- 
^v  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

In  die  lower  division  of  the  valley  of  the  Granges,  that  is  from 
Galcutta  to  Mirzapore,  the  river  bein^  deep,  and  nearly  at  all  timear 
of  the  year  navigable,  may  be  said  m  some  sort  to  compete  vrith 
&e  railway;  but  from  Mirzapore  upwards,  all  attempts  at  river 
navigation  will  prove  ridiculous  failures  in  comparison  with  the 
railway.  Were  this  mode  of  transit  unknown,  or  wholly  inappli- 
oable  to  India,  there  might  be  some  sense  in  setting  up  a  com- 
pany for  efieeting  tibe  navigation  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  as  far 
as  they  supply  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  a  light  steamer. 
Bttt  the  thmg  is  now  rendered  useless  by  the  practicabiKty  of  a 
milway,  and  the  capacity  of  a  steam  train.  It  resembles  the  fancy 
of  certain  military  pedants,  who  desire  to  revive  the  bow,  and 
oi^pose  aixowB  to  artillery.    We  toudi  lightly  on  this  antiquarian 
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project  at  present,  bat  if  ihe  felly  be  persisted  in  we  aball  esteem 
It  onr  datj  to  enter  into  a  tborongh  ezposore  of  it — we  mean  aa 
the  competitor  of  a  railway — ^for  that  some  use  may  at  certaiii 
seasons  be  made  of  both  the  great  rivers  that  flank  the  Doab,  is 
of  course  manifest 

The  ground  lyin^  between  Mirzapore  and  Delhi  presents  the 
most  admirable  traok  for  a  railway  of  any  in  India.  It  unites 
nearly  all  the  advantages  that  any  locality  could  possibly  |»e8ent^ 
Were  Egypt  now  in  its  glory,  with  Thebes  and  MempUs  stand- 
ing, and  a  stream  of  commerce  as  lar^  and  fertilising  as  the  Nile 
flowing  down  tJbe  valley,  the  plain  lymg  between  those  two  great 
capitals  would  not  be  more  ehgible  than  the  430  miles  of  country 
lymg  between  Mirzapore,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  north-west^ 
and  the  renowned  seat  of  Moluunmedan  splendour  and  empire  in 
India.  The  line  proceeding  from  the  south-east,  and  running 
parallel  with  the  Granges,  wiU  at  first  traverse  a  slightly  undulating 
country  up  to  the  bamra  of  the  Jumna.  A  vast  and  lofty  bridge 
will  there  carry  it  over  into  the  Doab,  a  plain  level  as  the  ooean, 
with  the  imperceptible  rise  of  six  inches  in  the  mile,  stretching 
away  towards  the  north-west,  crowded  with  towns  and  villages, 
and  covered  with  varied  harvests  following  each  other  in  perpetual 
succession.  Throughout  ihe  whole  distance  not  a  single  obstacle 
presents  itself.  The  calcareous  soil  being  thrown  up  into  embank- 
ments, speedily  hardens  into  a  substance  like  rock,  and  the  few 
rivers  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  bridge  are  small  said  eompa* 
ratively  tranquil,  even  during  the  rains.  From  every  side  the 
produce  o£  some  of  the  richest  districts  in  all  India  flows  towards 
the  line  which,  without  bend  or  interruption,  will  project  itself 
towards  Delhi  and  the  future  province  of  the  Punjab. 

Of  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  route,  our  limits  will  scaicdy 
permit  us  to  speak  at  any  length.  After  the  three  capitalaMirm- 
pore  itself  is  tne  greatest  emporium  in  India,  and  as  tnis  is  owin^ 
to  no  accidental  causes,  but  to  ihe  excellenoe  of  its  position,  ana 
the  productions  and  industry  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  its 
prosperity  and  greatness  may  be  expected  to  go  on  steadily  in* 
creasing.  Even  now  its  popidation  can  fall  little  short  of  100,000 
souls,  and  this  population  does  not,  like  that  of  Benares,  consist  in 
great  part  of  an  idle  rabble,  attracted  together  by  superstition  and 
subsisting  by  the  arts  of  imposture;  but  of  active,  industrious,  eiK 
terprising,  and  thriving  m^chants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Nowhere  m  India  does  the  baxaar  present  a  moie 
animated  aspect.  The  showy,  self-confident,  overbearing  Moham*- 
medan,  with  broad  and  regular  physiognomy;  the  quiet,  subtle, 
indefatigable  Hind6,  with  sharp  features,  shufliing  gait,  and  csin 
culatmg  eye;  the  insolent  and  rapacious  Sikh;  the  bold,  and  i 
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what  stolid  Mahiatta;  the  dannish  and  feudal  Bundela;  the  tm^ 
culent  Affghan;  the  dovenly  and  cunning  Kashzniiian;  the  semi« 
Tartarian  l^epsJese;  and  the  Englishman  unlike  all,  superior  to 
all,  and,  therefore,  over-avdng  and  commanding  all,  m^  fre« 
quently  be  seen  huddled  together  pell-mell  in  the  bazaar  of  Mirza^^ 
poze,  discusBing  the  price  of  goods  or  of  freight,  bargaining  for 
carriage,  or  making  or  answering  inquiries  respecting  the  pros- 
pects of  cotton  or  indigo  crops,  tne  duties  on  opium,  or  the  mer- 
cantile policy  of  the  government.  And  this  immense  crowd  is 
made  up  of  men  perpetually  in  motion  up  and  down  the  valley, 
eveiy  one  of  whom  would  be  but  too  happy  did  railways  exist  to 
st^  into  a  train,  and  be  whirled  in  an  nour  or  two  to  the  next 
seat  of  commerce.* 

But  who  that  has  studied  the  history  of  trade  throughout  the 
world  can  fail  to  conclude,  that  with  increased  facilities  for  loco* 
motion,  the  concourse  of  merchants  at  Mirzapoie  would  speedily 
be  multiplied  many  fold?  At  present,  before  a  peison  undertakes 
a  journey  which  will  consume  many  weeks  and  much  money,  he 
waits  for  an  accumulation  of  business,  which  may  seem  to  justify 
a  prudent  man  in  entering  on  so  important  an  undertaking,  and 
incurring  so  considerable  an  enense.  He  woidd  otherwise,  in 
fact,  spend  his  life  upon  the  road,  and  be  compelled  to  neglect  his 
affiurs  at  home.  But  when  hours  are  substituted  for  days,  and 
di^  for  mcxiths,  the  case  will  necessarily  be  different.  The  mo- 
bifity  of  the  Mirzaporrees  will  then  be  augmented ;  they  will  break- 
fiist  at  Allahabad,  dine  in  the  latitude  of  Agra,  and  sup  at  Delhi, 
and  the  wealth  and  pm>ulation  of  their  city  will  increase  daily, 
till  it  rivab  Calcutta  or  Bombay. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  place  has  ^rown  up  and  acquired 
opidence,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  &ct  which  occurred  in  1801. 
It  was  found  that  ihe  population  was  so  dense  that  it  required  space 
for  expansion,  while  new  streets  and  houses  could  not  be  con- 
stnicted,  because  all  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  belonged  to 
government.  A  formal  request  was,  therefore,  addressed  to  the 
authorities  for  permission  to  build,  which  havmg  been  granted  on 
condition  that  all  the  new  houses  should  be  spacious  and  constructed 
with  stone,  new  suburbs,  capable  of  containing  10,000  personSf 
were  forthwith  run  out  into  the  country.  Since  that  time  the 
pioeess  has  been  fiequently  repeated,  until  the  city  has  reached 

*  Sfaiee  writing  the  •]»?«,  the  nudl  from  India  has  ferooglit  the  fidlowing  oen« 
flnnelioD  of  thii  omaioa :— *'  A  ipecial  meeting  of  the  Dhnranee  Sabha  or  Synod 
of  the  orthodox  madiui,  was  lately  convened,  to  discusa  the  qnestion  as  to  whe- 
thernathre  fnlgrims  woold  avail  themsc^res  of  railway  to  tniTei  to  the  seyeral 
fuMMom  ihtinea  and  holy  plaoea  The  eondnalon  aniTed  at  was,  that  pivrlded 
dneatteatkm  were  given  to  the  tegiegation  of  various  oastes,  and  the  provisioB 
of  proper  refreshments,  pflgrims  would  largely  avaH  themselves  of  that  means  of 
transit.'* 
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almost  half  the  size  of  Manchester,  ivith  a  correspondiu^  amount  of 
trade  and  opulence.  This,  then,  is  the  proper  temunus  of  the 
i^way  to  Delhi,  and  not  Allahabad,  wmch  is  oaly  remarkabk 
for  being  a  military  station,  and  an  object  of  superstitioua  refe- 
rence to  the  Hindus.  The  population  is  scarcely  equal  to  one*> 
fifth  of  that  of  Mirzapore,  and  its  trade  is  far  more  insignificant  in 
comparison.  Nothing  but  the  most  egregious  want  of  judgmenti 
therefore,  could  induce  an^  one  to  select  it  as  the  terminus 
of  a  great  railway,  it  being,  m  fact,  barely  worthy  of  constituting 
the  termination  of  an  unimportant  branch  line.  The  Ganges,  for 
forty-five  miles  below  this  city,  is,  during  many  months  of  the  year, 
too  shallow  to  be  navigated  by  boats  of  any  great  burden,  there 
being  in  many  places  not  two  feet  of  water,  whereas  ^oods  may  be 
shipped  fromlMarzapore,  and  only  require  one  trans-shipment  on  the 
whole  yoyage  to  England.  The  incalculable  supenority,  there* 
fore,  of  the  latter  city  may  be  regarded  as  established  past  doubt. 
Besides,  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  for  troop  and  government 
stores,  brought  up  from  Calcutta  by  the  East  Indian  Kailway,  to 
meet  with  a  break  of  forty-five  miles  on  the  line,  and  have  to  be 
shipped  for  that  distance  on  the  Oan^cs.  This  short  passage 
might,  in  fact^  consume  more  time  than  tne  previous  five  hundred 
miles. 

We  proceed  with  the  great  line  from  Mirzapore  to  DelhL 
Once  in  the  Doab  it  will  traverse  those  districts  of  India  which 
have  been  found  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  American 
cotton.  This  fact  alone  will  serve  to  show  the  incalculable  value 
of  this  railway,  which  may  hereafter  owe  much  of  its  success  to 
circumstances  taking  place  beyond  the  Atlantic.  In  the  event  of 
a  suspension  of  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  we  should 
be  forced  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  India  for  a  supply  of  cotton, 
and  as  the  principal  part  of  that  supply  would  be  derived  from  the 
districts  bordering  on  this  line,  its  importance  may  be  easily  tmder- 
stood.  The  Americans  are  extremely  anxious  to  persuade  them* 
selves  that  the  best  kind  of  cotton  cannot  be  grown  in  India,  and 
a  sort  of  war  of  paragraphs  has  been  recently  carried  on  by  the 
journals  of  the  Union  with  all  those  who  take  up  the  cause  of 
India  in  this  matter.  But  the  very  earnestness  and  vehemence 
with  which  tliey  declaim  against  the  Indian  cotton,  betray  their 
uneasiness.  The  consciousness  has  evidently  ^ot  hold  of  their 
minds  that  they  are  not  standing  on  fiirm  ground,  and  that  a  viery 
few  more  experiments  on  the  growth  of  American  cotton  in  India 
may  begin  to  close  our  all-important  market  against  them. 

If  they  were  discreet,  they  would  sldr  as  littte  as  poesible  ia  this 
buaness;  for  the  more  they  bluster  and  are  positive,  the  Jnoro 
vigorously  shall  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  cultivation  of  superior 
cottons  m  the  East;  that,  let  what  will  happen,  we  nmy  be 
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independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  this  necessary  of  our 
tnaaufactturing  life.  On  a  future  occasion,  we  intend  to  discuss 
the  whole  suG^ect  apart,  and  therefore  need  not  enlarge  upon  it 
now,  though  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add,  that  a  very  kige 
portion  of  Ae  profits  of  a  railway,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  transport  of  cotton,  and 
that  as  the  trade  in  this  article  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  the 
proceeds'  of  the  railway  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion. 

Having  already  described  briefly,  the  general  track  of  the 
line)  we  ^all  now  enumerate  some  few  of  the  principal  towns 
and  dis^cts  which  it  will  accommodate.  Of  Allaiiabad,  we  have 
spoken  above,  but  we  may  here  remark,  that  a  short  branch  line 
will  of  course  connect  that  city  with  the  railway;  which,  running 
up  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  Doab,  will  traverse  the 
district  of  Futeepoor,  in  its  whole  length,  and  enter  into  that  of 
Cawnipoor,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Korah.  In  this  district,  the 
construction  of  a  considerable  branch  will  become  necessary  to 
the  principal  town,  an  important  military  station,  on  the  ban&s  of 
-Ae  G^ges.  This  will  facilitate  the  rehef  of  regiments,  and  thus 
assist  in  removing  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  of  which  our 
Indian  army  has  to  complain. 

The  railroad  will  then  proceed  through  portions  of  Etawah 
and  Fermkabad.  Of  the  latter  district,  the  principal  town,  even 
80  fer  back  as  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
]>oitanee,  containing  nearly  70,000  inhabitants,  and  carrying  on 
a  large  traffic  direcUy  with  Affra.  Having  passed  these  distncts, 
Ae  hne  will  run  tnrough  Mynpooree,  Allyghur,  and  Boolan- 
shehar,  to  Delhi,  throwing  out  on  one  hand  branches  to  Kalpee, 
Agra,  and  Muttrah,  and  on  the  other  to  Meerut,  one  of  the  largest^ 
muitaiy  stations  in  the  north-west  provinces. 

This  brief  view  of  the  provinces,  districts,  cities,  and  towns^ 
which  will  be  benefited  by  the  Mirzapore  and  Delhi  railway, 
may  serve  to  invalidate  the  sophistry,  for  it  is  not  reasoning,  by 
which  certain  journals  seek  to  propagate  the  notion,  that  Indian 
railways  will  not  prove  profitable*  They  represent  the  whole 
East  as  at  a  perpetual  stand  still,  and  maintain  that  society  tole* 
rates  no  innovation  there.  The  ideas,  beliefs,  opinions,  habits, 
food,  costume,  and  politics  of  the  natives,  are  in  their  view  as 
nftehaageable  as  £ite«  The  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  are 
still  in  K»oe,  andan  everiasting  uniformity  has  transformed  one 
whole  quarter  of  the  worid  into  a  quaker.  The  worst  part  of  the 
matter  is,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  people  here  at  home,  ready 
16  repeat  this  nonsense.  But  consult  the  testimony  of  eiroe- 
rience;  does  that  confinn  this  monstrous  theory?    Does  that 
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rq>re8ent  the  laws  of  nature  and  humanitj,  as  paialysed  thiongh- 
out  Asia?  On  the  contrary,  if  we  give  credit  to  history,  as  wdl 
as  to  our  own  eyes,  we  must  confess  that  the  Asiatic  duuifles  like 
other  men,  though  he  observes  particular  rules  in  the  modiocatioiis 
he  undergoes.  He  does  not  become  an  European  in  his  onward 
xnarchy  but  he  differs  as  widely  from  his  ancestors  as  we  do  ficom 
ours.  If  any  one  believe  that  the  institution  of  Menu  represent 
a  people  and  a  state  of  thinj^  that  once  existed,  and  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  compare  them  with  the  people  and  the  state  of  things 
now  existing  in  India,  he  must  be  under  the  influence  of  a  mira- 
culous prejudice,  if  he  fidl  to  perceive  the  startling  ccmtiast.  And 
if  he  look  on  India  again,  at  the  time  of  Mahmood  of  Ghuanee's 
invasi<Hi,  he  will  discover  that  mighty  changes  had  been  wrought 
in  the  Hindiis,  and  if  he  follow  the  train  of  conquest  and 
massacro  at  the  heels  of  Timiir  and  Baber,  and  Nadir  Shah,  and 
the  thousand  other  scourges  which  have  desolated  India,  he  will 
observe  that  society,  at  each  of  those  epochs,  presented  a  different 
phasis,  and  appeared  no  longer  the  same  as  formerly. 

That  which  deceives  the  unphilosophical  observer,  is  the  com- 
parative permanence  of  the  external  forms  of  society.  Many  of 
the  observances  of  the  people,  together  with  their  habits  and 
costume,  submit  slowly  to  innovations;  so  that  persona  aze  not 
struck  by  fimtastic  fluctuations,  as  in  Europe.  But,  must  it  be 
inferred  fiom  this  fact,  that  the  mental  ethnosTncracies  of  the 
people  have  undergone  no  change?  Look  at  the  Osmanlis; 
nntd  recently,  they  universally  preserved  the  turban,  caftan,  aivl 
ahalwas,  of  their  ancestors;  but  he  who  should  have  expected  to 
find  the  contemporary  of  Sultan  Mahmood,  in  mind  and  manners, 
the  same  with  the  ocmtempoiary  of  Othman,  or  even  of  Mo- 
hammed the  Second,  or  Stuiman  the  Magnificent,  would  have 
been  convinced  by  the  slijghtest  possible  intercourse,  of  the 
extravagance  of  his  expectations.  What  were  once  deemed  tiie 
ext^nal  sogns  of  certain  passions  and  opinions,  would  have  been 
found  to  represent  othors  altogether  diflerent.  And  so  is  it 
diroughout  the  £ast;  but  more  especially  in  India.  We  have 
not  exercised  for  nothing  superior  authority  there  for  nearly  a 
ceautury,  without  intendmg,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  witiuiot 
wishing  it,  our  sway  has  modified  the  very  mental  constitution  of 
the  people;  their  whole  system  of  thought  has  ceased  to  be  what 
it  was,  and  they  have  gradually,  in  spite  of  themsdves  and  us, 
been  assimikting,  ever  smce  the  establishment  of  our  ascendency, 
their  cardinal  notions  to  ours.  Indications  everywhere  appear, 
that  to  differ  in  the  most  important  secular  matters  fircmi  as,  is 
esteemed  a  mark  of  backwardness  and  mlgarity.  The  ridi 
Babooe  are  addicting  themselves  to  gaidemng  and  the  laying 
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Cfat  ci  parks,  and  adorning  the  walb  of  their  habitattons  with 
tiie  proauctionB  of  the  easel  and  the  graver;  slowly,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  do  the  indigenous  tastes  and  feelings  of  this  island 
make  an  impression  on  the  prodigious  masses  ot  Indian  sodety. 
But  the  process  has  commenced,  and  whoever  has  studied  the 
history  of  mankind  must  know  that  when  the  elect  of  a  nation 
have  Degnn  to  lose  confidence  in  its  tnulitional  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices, the  universal  laws  of  our  nature  will  not  suffer  that  people 
to  stand  sdll,  but  will  irresistibly  urge  it  forward  in  the  career  of 
improvement  or  deteriomtion,  as  the  case  may  be. 

if ow  when  xailwap  begin  to  be  constructed  in  India,  two  par- 
ties will  at  once  show  themselves  among  the  natives,  oonsbting 
seqiectiTely  of  Ae  advocates  of  chai^  and  the  defendiers  of  here- 
ditary customs.  Their  relative  strength  at  the  outset  will  signify 
^ery  Httle.  The  leaden  of  the  movement  party  will  be  those  who 
ix>me  most  in  contact  with  Europeans,  and  from  them  borrow 
their  prefierenoes,  and  these  will  have  in  their  &vour  all  the  spe- 
oous  prejudices  which  invariably  encircle  liie  possessors  and  si^>- 
porters  of  power.  From  these  the  humble  natives  will  be  ashamed 
to  differ  long.  After  a  brief  struggle,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  old 
things  and  old  fashions,  they  will  discover  that  they  are  playing  a 
losing  game;  that  the  worshippers  of  steam  are  too  many  for  them, 
jmd  thsdt  tb^  also  must  offer  sacrifice  to  the  new  divinity,  oroon- 
jent  to  go,  with  Vishnii  and  Siva,  supperless  to  bed. 

This  must  inevitably  be  the  course  of  things,  and  we  deeply 
commiserate  those,  whether  in  India  or  in  inland,  who  obsti- 
natdy  refuse  to  be  convinced  of  it.  If  they  happen  to  possess  the 
means  of  puttinj^  forward  their  notions,  they  may  for  a  while  suc- 
ceed in  perplexing  the  weak,  and  misleading  the  susceptible  and 
unreasoning,  but  theycannot£Eulultimately  tosharethefitteof  the 
author  of  *  A  Counter  Blast  against  Tobaooo,'  and  the  declaimers 
against  oofiee,  and  in  proof  of  witchcraft.  The  whole  rabble  of 
pigmy  sophists  will  be  gradually  consigned  to  the  oblivion  they 
deserve,  while  the  rushing  steam-trains,  filled  with  Hindua,  mafe 
vod  female,  gotfamdeiing  on  at  tiie  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  by 
their  raves,  dxscjuieting  3ieir  harmless  ghosts,  and  rea£ttg,  it  is 
to  be  noped,  an  instructive  lesson  to  their  posteritv- 

We  now  turn  to  the  Dekkan  railways.  It  will  be  remembered, 
tliat  in  oar  July  number,  to  which  refiHeoce  has  already  been 
made,  we  described  at  length  the  course  and  object  of  the  Gxeat 
Penxnsnlar  Railway.  This  undertaking  has  survived  opposition 
asd  ridiouk,  aad  a  oompaay,  formed  mr  the  purpose  of  carrying 
it  out,  have  aHotted  theur  shaves,  which  we  have  reasoft  to  beUeve 
Inve  been  dniy  accepted  aadaabscribed  for.  The  good  rqmte  of 
dus  undertaking,  wie  fiael  oonvinced,  will  go  cot  steadily  iaoreaaing 
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in  proportion  as  the  subject  becomes  better  nndexstood.  Ultimate 
success  will  here,  as  elsewhere,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  policy 
pursued,  and  the  greater  or  less  decree  of  circumspection  dis- 
played in  carrying  into  execution  me  original  design.  Some 
Uttie  jealousy,  we  believe,  was  for  a  while  cherished  by  this  com- 
pany, of  all  those  other  minor  companies  which  have  ance  been 
formed  for  supplying  it  with  branches,  and  extending  the  railway 
system  througnout  the  Dekkan.  But  as  this  was  exceedingly 
injudicious,  so  it  seems  to  be  no  longer  felt.  Experience  hdpe 
to  enlighten  us  all,  even  on  the  subject  of  our  own  mterest.  Pre* 
cisely  as  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Mirzapore  to  Delhi 
will  augment  the  value  of  the  great  Calcutta  line,  so  every  ex* 
tension  and  branch  which  may  be  made  to  the  Peninsular  Rail* 
way  will  multiply  its  chances  of  success.  Nothing  but  the  most 
short-sighted  policy  could  induce  men  to  desire  the  slow  constnio- 
tion  of  railways  in  India.  It  is  tantamount,  if  they  could  but 
understand  the  thing,  to  a  fear  lest  their  property  should  increase 
too  rapidly  in  value.  For  the  first  500  or  600  miles  of  a  ffreat  rail* 
way  must  remain  comparatively  profitless,  if  deprived,  till  its  entire 
completion,  of  all  continuative  or  subsidiary  lines.  Instead,  thero^ 
fore,  of  obstructing  the  formation  of  new  companies,  every  com- 
pany now  formed  should  be  ready  to  lend  all  the  aid  in  its  power 
towards  the  establishment  of  other  companies,  whose  operations 
cannot  possibly  fiiil  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  several  properties. 
In  the  Dekkan,  however,  as  in  Bengal,  an  attempt  hi^  been 
made  at  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  railway  making.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  calling  themselves  the  Madras  RaSlway  Companr, 
imagining  southern  India  to  be  too  small  a  field  to  admit  of  uaefal 
competition,  put  forward  their  intention  of  taking  the  whole 
Madras  presidency  under  their  iron  wings.  They  could,  appa* 
rently,  perceive  no  absurdity  in  their  ambitious  project.  Tuie 
prospect  of  enormous  profit  blinded  them  to  the  wildness  and  in- 
justice of  their  scheme, — injustice  alike  to  India  and  to  the  pro* 
lectors  of  other  companies  here  at  home.  Tina  may  be  proved 
hy  a  very  obvious  method  of  reasoning.  If  India  be  in  want  of 
railways,  it  must  be  desirable  that  it  should  possess  them;  and  if 
the  pnnciple  of  the  division  of  labour  being  advantageous  to  man* 
kind  be  correct,  it  follows  that  several  companies  undertaking 
several  lines  must  promote  the  interests  of  India  much  better  than 
one  company  possibly  could  by  proceeding  slowly  fiom  one  en- 
terprise to  another.  For  while  one  set  or  succession  of  distticte 
would  enjoy  the  advantage  of  carrying  its  produce  to  a  remune* 
rative  market,  another  set  of  districts  would  remain  deprived  for 

?ears  of  the  like  benefit,  and  the  inhabitants  consequently  would 
ave  just  reason  to  complain.    The  attempt  would  be  absurd,  to 
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endeavour  to  justify  this  partial  distribution  of  railway  Knes  by 
adducing  the  apathy  of  the  natives,  who  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  too  little  advanced  in  civilisation  to  know  precisely 
what  uiey  want.  They  experience  all  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  absence  of  proper  means  of  communication,  but,  it  ques- 
lioned,  would  not  be  able  to  point  out  the  remedy.  They  con- 
fess themselve  tos  be  labouring  under  the  disease,  but  leave  it  to 
113  to  suggest  the  cure;  the  fact,  however,  that  they  are  igno* 
Taut,  cannot,  we  repeat,  supply  us  with  any  excuse  for  visiting 
that  ignorance  with  a  punishment,  as  though  it  were  a  crime;  and 
it  would  be  a  severe  punishment  to  give,  for  example,  railways 
to  the  Camatic  or  the  Northern  Circars,  and  deny  them  to  tne 
Mysore  or  any  other  province.  Yet  this  must  be  the  result  of 
granting  a  monopoly  to  any  company.  Favouritism,  objection- 
lible  everywhere,  is  doubly  so  in  politics.  When  men  amve,  by 
accident  or  otherwise,  at  the  management  of  public  affairs,  they 
should  be  able  to  place  their  minds  on  a  level  with  them,  that 
they  may  discern  their  course  before  them,  and  not  trample  on 
any  interest  which  it  is  their  duty  to  promote.  This  our  In- 
dian rulers  may,  in  most  cases,  be  said  to  do,  and  therefore  we 
can  scarcely  apprehend,  that  in  the  matter  of  railways,  their 
policy  will  degenerate  in  character.  In  reality,  however,  there 
IS  no  need  to  put  the  matter  hypothetically  at  all,  since  it  has 
been  openly  declared  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  it  is  matter  of 
indifference  to  them  whether  A.  or  B.  make  the  railways,  pro- 
vided they  be  made. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  raiboads  will  derive  a  peculiar 
character  finom  the  structure  of  the  country.  They  will  not  here 
consist  of  vast  trunk  lines  running  between  distant  seats  of  in- 
dustry, and  throwing  out  ramifications  as  they  advance,  but  will 
resemble,  at  first,  the  larger  cords  of  a  net-work,  traversing  each 
other  in  every  direction.  This  will  almost  necessitate  the  esta- 
blishment of  numerous  small  companies,  to  watch  over  whose  inte- 
rests, diverse  though  not  conflicting,  a  new  board  of  control  ought 
to  be  instituted.  On  one  side  we  have  a  short  lino  running  from 
Madras  to  Arcot,  on  another  from  Madras  to  NeUore;  and  lower 
(down,  a  line  presents  itself,  which  designs  to  traverse  the  whole 
peninsula,  from  sea  to  sea,  in  the  latitude  of  Trichinopoly;  be- 
{sides  sending  out  a  line  larger  than  the  trunk  itself,  to  Poonah. 

We  regam  all  these  projects  as  crude  and  unsatisfactory,  as  far 
as  the  direct  track  of  the  route,  and  the  cities  and  towns  they  will 
accommodate  by  the  way,  are  concerned,  though  the  objects  of  the 
companies  be  legitimate,  and  the  railways  they  design  to  construct, 
mucn  required.  But  this  is  of  little  consequence.  Time  and 
^experience  will  enable  the  projectors  to  mature  their  present  plans. 
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The  great  pomt  is  to  disabuse  the  public  lenectiiig  the  practical 
bility  of  constructing  railways  in  nearly  aU  parts  of  India,  of 
keeping  them  in  repair  when  made,  and  above  all,  of  deriving  a 
profit  from  them.  To  put  forward  such  objections  as  are  generuly 
urged,  requires  no  knowledge  of  the  country,  no  acquaintance  with 
natural  history,  no  proficiency  in  the  exacter  sciences.     The  more 

gnorant  a  man  is,  the  better  qualified  for  the  task  of  objecting, 
e  has  but  to  babble  about  white  ants,  and  the  absence  of  wood 
and  coal,  and  efficient  labourers,  and  remunerating  traffic,  and 
every  thing  else,  and  his  business  is  done.    A  fool  may,  in  five 
minutes,  give  a  wise  man  work  for  a  year,  which  he  will  probably 
undertake  and  accomplish  for  the  good  of  mankind.    He  may 
despise  the  sceptic  and  his  doubts,  but  he  will  tolerate  the  one, 
and  refute  the  other,  lest  they  should  perplex  men  less  prepared 
to  encounter  them.     For  this  reason,  without  laying  claim  to 
superior  sapience,  we  have  laboured  through  many  a  long  pa^e 
to  brush  away  sophistry  and  prejudices,  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  have  treated  with  silent  contempt     We 
have,  in  saying  this,  no  desire  to  wound  any  man's  pnde;  but 
when  we  see  it  set  down  in  fair  print,  that  the  internal  traffic  of 
India  is  not  sufficient  to  render  a  railway  costing  six  or  seven 
thousand  pounds  per  mile  remunerative,  we  do  not  think  the 
writer   deserving  of  refutation.     His  harmless  eloquence  mav 
safely  be  left  to  produce  what  effect  it  may  on  the  public  min^ 
since  it  must  be  quite  manifest,  that  he  understands  neither  the 
economy  of  railways,  nor  the  tendencies  of  commerce,  nor  the 
actual  condition  of  India.     To  be  in  a  country,  and  to  understand 
it,  are  two  very  different  things.    One  man  can  see  better  the  distance 
of  half  the  globe,  than  another  across  the  street.   Nearness  disturbs 
the  intellects  of  some  persons,  and  makes  it  necessary  for  tliem, 
like  Rousseau  when  making  love,  to  &[o  a  great  way  off,  that  they 
may  plead  their  cause  the  better.     This  unquestionable  fact  may 
serve  to  explain  the  hostility  to  railways,  displayed  by  several 
Indian  journals.     Their  fancies  are  so  filled  with  jheels,    and 
nullahs,  and  ghauts,  and  palankeens,  and  white  ants,  and  rains, 
and  lazy  and  lubberly  natives,  that  they  are  incapable  of  exer- 
cising tneir  natural  fitculties.     When  they  return  again  to  their 
native  fogs,  and  cold,  and  showers,  and  pallid  suns,  they  may 
recover  their  logic.     The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  tliat  their 
position  insures  them  the  power  to  do  considerable  mischief.    They 
nave  the  car  of  the  English  in  India,  among  whom,  in  some  cases, 
they  may  propagate  prejudice  and  error  for  months,  before  a 
corrective  can  possibly  ^o  out  from  England;  and  even  with 
respect  to  the  British  public,  their  supposed  local  knowledge  fits 
them  for  the  achievement  of  much  mischief.    People   do   not 
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reflect  that  a  man  Tedding  on  the  little  island  of  Bombay,  or  pent 
up  in  Madias  or  Calcutta,  sees  as  little  of  the  interior  and  often 
knows  as  little  of  the  natives,  as  a  roan  boxed  u^  in  an  office  in 
Birchin  Lane.  To  enlighten  such  persons,  the  mterior  of  India 
must  travel  down  to  the  coast,  and  unfold  itself  before  them  like 
a  diorama.  They  have  no  enterprise  or  speculation  in  them; 
they  sip  their  pale  ale,  and  eat  their  curries,  and  rail  at  railways 
quite  at  their  ease,  under  the  influence  of  a  punka.  This  is  much 
pleasanter  woric  than  making  their  own  legs  their  compasses,  or 
even  than  lolling  in  a  howdah  on  the  brink  of  some  giddy  preci- 
pice. We  fancy  we  have  seen  quite  as  much  of  India  as  most  of 
ikesefainians  editors.  They  imagine  they  are  paying  us  a  great 
compliment  when  they  depreciate  our  railway  eruaition,  in  order 
to  exalt  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  Dekkan. 

One  little  flourish  of  hypercriticism  in  the  '  Englishman'  we 
must  slightly  touch  on  before  we  conclude.  He  sets  himself  up 
for  a  scholar,  and  quarrels  with  the  terms  *  Anglo-Saxon  civilisa* 
tion,'  as  though  they  contained  flat  treason  against  England. 
We  love  England,  and  every  thing  English,  quite  as  much  as 
he  does,  and  if  we  could  stop  the  mouth  of  history,  should  per* 
haps  be  quite  as  much  pleased  to  lull  the  world  into  forgetful- 
neas  that  we  are  not  autockthtmes^  seeing  that  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  our  ancestors,  came  hither  from  Germany.  The  old  chronic 
deis,  however,  talk  of  this  as  an  estabhshed  fact,  and  we  have 
accepted  the  tradition  too  long  to  think  of  rejectingit  now.  Angles, 
we  fear,  and  Saxons  our  ancestors  were;  and,  as  these  two  tribes 
united  with  some  others,  constituted  the  original  stock  of  the 
English  people,  we  can  discover  no  very  formidable  objection 
against  the  use  of  the  word  Anglo-Saxon,  when  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  the  form  of  civilisation  which  the  descendants  of  those 
l^utonic  adventurers  have  co-operated  in  bringing  to  perfection 
in  these  islands.  Still  should  the  public  generaUy  prefer  the  word 
English  we  are  ready  to  adopt  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  slight 
touch  of  pedantry  in  the  other^  which  may  recommend  it  to  us  re- 
viewers,  who  cherish  a  traditional  respect  for  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
but  the  Calcutta  *'  Englishman,'  though  a  Tory,  respects  nothing 
older  than  a  mushroom,  or  newer  than  his  own  school  days.  There 
is  but  one  entity  in  the  universe  that  he  thorouglhy  veneratesi 
which  constitutes  to  him  the  link  of  the  two  eternities,  a  parte- 
ante  and  a  parte-post.  We  recommend  him  to  travel  a  little  out 
of  that  link,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  he  may  find  something 
to  admire  both  in  Afaglo-Saxons  and  railways. 
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Art.  IV. — Essai  sur  Us  Legendes  Pieuses  du  Moym-Age,  Par 
L.  F.  Alfred  Maury.  8vo.  Paris:  Librairie  philoeopUquo 
de  Ladrange.     1843. 

A  VERY  singular — ^we  may  fairly  say,  an  absurd — ^attempt  ha^ 
been  made  in  England  within  a  few  monthsi,  by  the  English 
Catholics,  in  conjunction  with  that  backsliding  party  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  which  has  obtained  the  title  ol  Puseyites,  to  im- 
pose upon  popular  credulity  the  monkish  miracles  of  the  middle 
ages,  oy  the  publication  of  a  series  of  '  Lives  of  the  English 
Saints.'  We  can  hardly  look  upon  these  as  *  Signs  of  the  Times/ 
for  the  age  for  believing  in  broiled  fishes  being  restored  to  life,  or 
fountains  raised  out  of  the  barren  ground,  by  the  touch  or  at  the 
prayer  of  a  blind  and  often  ignorant  devotee,  has  certainly  passed 
away  before  that  good  sense  which  alone  is  compatible  with  true 
religion  and  piety.  The  miracles  of  the  middle  ages  can  now  be 
regarded  only  as  subjects  of  discussion  for  the  antiquary,  who 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  former  days,  or  ibr 
the  philosopher  who  would  trace  the  history  of  the  aberrations  of 
the  numan  intellect.  It  is  in  this  latter  spirit  that  M.  Alfred 
Maury,  a  French  scholar  of  distinction,  well  known  by  several 
other  valuable  publications,  has  undertaken  a  oitical  examina- 
tion of  the  '  Pious  Legends*  of  the  middle  ages.  His  book  is 
not  large  in  bulk;  but  it  is  copious  in  learning,  full  of  interest- 
ing matter,  and  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  studied  by  every  one 
who  is  desirous  of  understanding  the  true  character  of  the  medie- 
val church.  We,  therefore,  take  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
it  to  our  readers,  for  we  believe  that  it  is  not  much  known  in 
England. 

The  task  which  our  estimable  writer  has  imposed  upon  himself, 
28  to  submit  the  innumerable  saints'  legends  of  the  middle  ages  to 
a  critical  analysis,  and  to  point  out  tJie  sources  of  their  different 
component  parts.  These  M.  Maury  divides  into  incidents  copied 
or  imitated  from  the  Scriptures;  legends  arising  out  of  a  confusion 
of  figurative  and  literal  meanings;  the  tendency  of  Ae  vulgar 
to  apply  to  material  life  what  nas  been  said  of  the  moral  and 
celestial  life,  and  stories  invented  to  explain  fi^rative  symboife 
and  emblematical  pictures  of  which  the  sense  had  been  forgotten. 

Among  the  mass  of  prodigies,  often  contrary  to  ev^y  notion  of 
what  is  rational,  and  performed  for  the  most  frivolous  motives, 
which  fill  the  medieval  hagiologies,  the  miracles  of  the  gospels 
are  repeated  over  and  over  a^in>  and  sometimes  even  in  the  very 
words  of  the  sacred  text.  The  Saviour — God  on  earth — is  the 
grand  model  pointed  out  by  our  religion  for  our  imitation,  and  it 
was  natural  enough  for  the  monks  to  figure  to  themselves  their 
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iavourite  saint  as  closely  resembling  the  glorious  original.  But 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  moral  imitation  required  by  the 
New  Testament;  the}r  sought  to  make  literal  copies^  and  they 
attributed  to  their  saints  the  same  power  and  the  same  actions. 
Hie  most  extraordinary  example  of  this  feeling  is  furnished  by 
the  vain-glorious  order  of  the  Franciscans;  a  friar  of  this  order, 
Bartholomeus  dePisa,  published,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  book  entitled  •Liber  conformitatum  vitaj  beati  ac 
seraphici  patris  Francisci  ad  vitam  Jesu  Christi  domini  nostri/  in 
which  he  shows  no  less  than  forty  *  conformities'  between  the  life 
of  St  Francis  and  the  Gospel  history.  We  are  here  told  tliat  the 
birth  of  St.  Francis  was  annotmced  by  the  prophets,  that  he  had 
twelve  disciples,  one  of  whom  acted  the  part  of  Judas,  that  he  was 
tempted  by  the  demon,  that  he  was  transfigured,  that  he  suffered 
the  same  passion,  &c.;  in  fact,  this  worthy  writer  not  only  states 
that  St  Francis  had  been  *  Jesus  Nazarenus  rex  Judeeorum,'  by 
the  conformity  of  his  life  with  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  that 
'by  his  wounds  St  Francis  was  so  like  Christ,  that  the  Virgin 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  him  from  her  divine  son,  if 
she  were  capable  of  error  1 !'  According  to  this  writer,  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ  were  far  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  St.  Francis: 
Christ  was  transfigured  but  once,  St.  Francis  was  transfigured 
twenty  times;  Chnst  changed  water  Into  wine  once,  St.  Francis 
performed  this  miracle  three  times;  &c.  &c. 

M.  Maury  has  collected  numerous  examples  of  imitations  of  the 
incidents  and  miracles  of  the  Gosj)el  historj.  The  Annunciation 
is  found  in  the  lives  of  many  saints,  copied  more  or  less  closely 
from  those  of  Christ  and  St.  John  the  Baptist;  the  long  fasting 
in  the  wilderness  has  also  numerous  copies.  The  miracles  were, 
of  course,  most  easily  imitated. 

"  The  multiplication  of  loaves,  which  occurs  twice  in  St  Matthew, 
with  circumstances  nearly  identical,  furnished  the  legend-writers  with 
the  idea  of  a  host  of  multiplications,  all  which  remind  us  more  or 
less  of  the  evangelical  miracles,  and  are  proved  to  be  borrowed,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  from  the  life  of  Christ.  Any  one  may  be  satisfied  of 
this  by  reading  the  lives  of  St  John  the  Almoner,  St  Colombanus, 
St.  Apollo,  St  Elias  the  abbot,  St.  Hellon,  St  Druon,  St.  Clara  of 
Assise,  St.  Richard  the  bishop,  St.  Francis,  St  Benedict,  St.  Jean- 
Francois  Regis,  the  blessed  Pierre  Deschaux,  and  John  Abbot  of  Fon- 
taines. Sometimes,  instead  of  bread,  it  is  wine  which  the  saint, 
often  for  the  most  frivolous  motive,  multiplied  miraculously;  this  occurs 
in  the  biographies  of  St.  Marcel,  Bishop  of  Paris;  St.  Agry  the  bishop, 
8t.  Radegonde,  St.  Vedast,  St.  Leger,  St.  Nympha  the  virgin.  It  is 
probable,  that  in  these  latter  miracles,  the  hagiologists  had  in  mind  that  of 
the  marriage  at  Cana;  which,  moreover,  is  found  more  closely  copied 
in  the  lives  of  St  Albert,  St  Clotilda,  St  Maclou,  St  Radbode,  Bishop 
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of  Utrecht^  St.Remy,  St  OdiIa»  St.  AldegonAa,  St  Catliberta,  andSt^ 
Hedwigis.  Every  body  knows  tlie  celebrated  incident  in  tbe  life  of  the 
Saviour,  where  he  is  represented  to  us  by  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and 
St  John,  as  marching  on  the  waves  of  the  Lake  of  GenesaietlL. 
This  extraordinary  prodigy  is  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  histories 
of  different  saints,  though  not  always  with  circunistances  exactly  similar 
to  those  described  in  the  New  Testament;  but  yet,  such  as  they  are^  it 
is  always  easy  to  discover  the  original  analogy  with  the  fact  which  gave 
birth  to  them.  For  instance,  St.  Blaise  and  St  Peter  Telme  were  en- 
dowed with  the  particular  virtue  of  being  able  to  be  supported  on  tha 
water.  In  the  instance  of  other  saints,  it  is  on  their  cape,  like  Fauat 
with  lus  mantle,  that  they  traverse,  without  wetting  tnemselvea,  the 
humid  element ;  as  did  St  Hyacinth  and  St.  Frandn  de  Paule.  These 
faUes  had  reference  also  to  a  singular  article  of  belief  in  the  middle  ages, 
in  accord  with  which  it  was  admitted  that  the  bodies  of  saints  wcagbed 
less  than  those  of  other  men,  doubtless  because  people  imagined  that  they 
participated  more  in  the  ethereal  nature  of  the  bodies  of  angels.  Thus 
it  has  been  related  of  a  number  of  pensonages  who  were  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  beatification,  that  they  had  been  seen,  at  times,  to  rise  above 
the  earth;  this  was  even  one  of  the  facts  produced  in  favour  of  canonisa- 
tion. This  superstition,  then,  found  in  the  miracle  of  saints  walkings 
on  the  waves,  a  new  aliment  which  it  would  seize  with  avidity.*' 

We  might  add  a  numerous  list  of  prodigies  of  this  latter  class, 
in  which  saints  are  made  to  pass  over  the  water  miraculously,  and 
even  on  heavy  bodies,  as  was  the  case  with  St  Patrick,  who 
"  — came  to  the  Emerald  Isle, 
On  a  lump  of  a  paving-stone  mounted." 

The  calming  of  the  raging  tempest,  the  curing  of  fearful  diseases, 
the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  &c.,  are  constantly  transferred  from 
the  Gospels  to  the  monkish  legends.  The  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  seized  with  equal  avidity.  We  may  cite  us 
examples,  the  multiplication  of  oil,  related  in  the  history  of  the  two 
prophets,  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  which  is  reproduo^  in  the  life 
St.  Kemi,  and  in  that  of  St.  Antoine,  Bishop  of  Florence;  Elijah  fed 
in  the  desert  by  ravens,  which  served  as  a  model  to  the  legends  of  St. 
Paul  the  hermit,  also  fed  by  a  raven,  and  of  St.  Vitus,  St.  Modestus, 
and  St.  Crescentius,  fed  by  an  eagle,  as  other  saints  were  by  different 
birds  and  animals.  We  read  in  the  sacred  text,  that  Elishah  stretched 
his  rod  over  the  Jordan,  and  caused  the  iron  of  a  hatchet,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  to  rise  to  the  surface.  This 
is  a  miracle  which  arose  out  of  such  peculiar  circumstances,  that 
we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  it  repeated;  yet,  a  miracle  abao* 
lately  identical  occurs  in  the  life  of  St.  Leufroi  the  abbot,  and  in 
that  of  St.  Benedict,  with  the  only  difierence  that  a  river  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  these  saints  is  substituted  for  the  Jordan. 
*  It  is,'  observes  M.  Maury,  *  in  presence  of  a  reproductioii  of 
features  so  particular  as  these,  that  the  imitation  becomes  evid^it* 
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Tine  more  Hzarre  and  original  the  miracle,  the  greater  importance 
bas  been  placed  by  the  le^nd*  writer  in  appropriating  it,  with  the 
aim  of  making  more  strikmff  the  reeemblance  of  his  saint  with  the 
poiaonages  alreadj  muyeraaUy  venerated,  in  order  that  this  vene- 
ration might  thus  be  reflected  from  the  model  to  the  copy.' 

The  concision  of  the  figurative  meaning  with  the  literal  sense 
of  the  earlier  writers  was  the  source  of  a  great  number  of  legends, 
which  were  further  embellished  by  ardent  imaginations,  and 
worked  into  histories  to  serve  the  purposes  of  pious  fraud.  The 
ignorant  multitude  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  applying  moral 
allegory  to  material  life;  and  we  perpetually  meet  with  ancient 
monuments,  no  longer  understood,  the  figures  of  which  are  ex- 
plained by  some  absurd  popular  legend.  This  tendency  was 
nourished,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  the  love  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, which  characterised  the  middle  ages.  M.  Maury  cites  as 
an  excellent  example  of  an  allegorical  fable  turned  into  a  saint's 
legend,  the  story  of  St.  Christopher. 

''  St.  Christopher  was  a  Cananean  of  prodigious  strength  and  stature. 
Frond  of  the  pnysical  advantage  which  rrovidence  had  allotted  to  him, 
he  was  resolved  to  obey  no  one  who  was  not  stronger  than  himself.     He 
enters  the  service  of  a  king;  but  this  king  is  afraid  of  the  devil,  and 
ngns  himself  when  he  hears  any  one  pronounce  the  name  of  the  infernal 
spuit.   Christopher,  who  as  yet  was  only  known  by  the  name  of  Offerus^ 
quits  him  to  enter  the  service  of  that  Satanas  at  whose  name  the  monarch 
tiembles.     He  goes  in  search  of  the  demon,  and  meets  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert.     The  spirit  of  darkness  has  the  features  of  a  hideous 
knight ;    he  says  to  him :  M  am  he  whom  thou  seekest.'     Thereupon 
Offerus  takes  him  for  his  new  master.     But  lo  !  they  find  a  cross*on  the 
side  of  the  road;  Satan  trembles,  and  is  afraid,  and  immediately  turns 
off  in  another  direction.     'Thou  art    not  then  the  strougestj'*   says 
Offerus  to  him ;  and  immediately  he  quits  the  deril,  and  retires  into  the 
wilderness,  resolved  to  seek  the  Christ  whose  power  casts  such  fear  into 
the  devil.     By  the  advice  of  a  hermit  he  meets »  he  prepares  himself  for 
his  conversion,  by  carrying  on  his  shoulders  all  the  travellers  who  ofier 
themselves,  across  a  torrent  situated  near  the  desert  inhabited  by  the 
anchorite.   One  night  he  hears  a  small  voice  cry  out  to  him  to  be  carried 
over.     He  instantly  goes  out  of  Ins  hut,  and  finds  a  youog  infant ;  he 
places  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  rushes  into  the  stream ;  but  the  child 
becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  and  when  Offerus  has  reached  the  middle 
of  the  torrent,  even  his  prodigious  strength  fails  him,  he  supports  him- 
self in  vain  on  his  stan,  and  is  sinking.     Then  the  child  says  to  him  : 
*  Christophore  !  Christophore !  (that  is,  carrier  of  Christ),  for  that  is 
the  name  which  thou  hast  mented ;  grieve  not  because  thou  hast  not 
been  able  to  carry  the  world  and  him  who  made  it.' " 

This  has  all  the  character  of  an  Eastern  apologue;  and  M. 
Slaury  has  alluded  to  its  resemblance  to  the  history  of  ^e  Indian 
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Vishnu  taking  the  form  of  the  dwarf  Vamana,  in  order  to  mam- 
fest  the  divine  power  to  the  giant  BaE.  But  the  medieval  ha- 
fipologists  looked  upon  it  as  sober  hiBtory.  It  was  said  tiiat  St* 
Christopher  gave  health  and  long  life,  and  preserved  £rom  sudden 
and  unfortunate  death,  all  who  could  look  upon  him.  Henee  tho 
custom  in  France  and  Germany  of  raising  colossal  statues  of  this 
saint,  and  in  England,  of  painting  his  ngure  of  gigantic  dimen* 
sions  on  the  church  walls,  m  order  that  he  might  be  seen  hj  the 
multitude.  Several  paintings  of  this  kind  nave  been  round 
within  a  few  years  under  the  whitewash  of  the  walls  of  our  old 
churches.  A  medieval  Latin  distich  was  often  placed  imder  the 
statue,  or  figure — 

**  Christophori  sancti  specimen  quicunque  tttetor, 
Isto  nempe  die  non  morte  male  momtnr.*' 

The  mystical  idea  of  spiritual  baptism  in  this  manner  became 
the  origin  of  a  number  ot  extraordmary  legends;  the  saint,  who 
had  converted  heathens,  was  represented  as  literally  raising  dead 
people  to  life. 

*^  The  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  this  same 
mystical  sense  of  resmrections.  We  know  that  the  pious  Bishop  of 
Myra  recalled  to  life  young  children,  whose  flesh  had  been  served  to 
him  for  his  repast.  In  memory  of  this  miracle,  the  saint  is  always 
painted  beside  a  tab  in  which  are  three  children,  with  their  hands  jmned 
together.  This  representation  itself  refers  us  to  the  origin  of  this  legend; 
the  tub  was  originally  the  baptismal  font,  in  which  are  placed  ^  three 
catechumens,  the  type  of  the  pagan  nations,  whom  the  apostle  had  con« 
verted^  and  to  whom  he  had  given  a  new  existence  by  baptism.  We 
are  reminded  of  this  by  a  representation  given  in  Ciampini  (Vet.  Mo* 
num.,  Op.  t.  3,  c.  3,  p.  23),  and  which  was  to  be  seen  m  the  palace  of 
the  Latran  ;  in  thU  the  Bishop  of  Myra  was  drawn  actually  baptizing^ 
children,  or  rather  catechumens,  and  the  inscription  could  not  be  more 
significant : 

"  Auxit  mactatos  hie  vivo  fonte  renatos." 

It  let  out  the  word  of  the  miracle,  in  reviving  the  idea  of  moral  resur- 
rectiouy  consigned  in  another  inscription  of  the  baptistery  of  St  John 
of  Latran,  given  in  the  samb  work  : 

"  Coclorum  regnum  sperate,  hoc  fonte  renati, 
Non  recipit  fehx  vita  semel  genitos ; 
Fons  hie  est  vitse  et  qui  totumdiluit  orbem, 
Sumens  de  Christi  vulnere  prinmpium." 

These  naked  children  placed  in  a  tub  are  not  children,  but  men  repre- 
sented of  a  stature  much  less  than  that  of  the  saint,  according  to  a  cus- 
tom borrowed  from  paganism,  and  emanating  from  the  idea  of  moral 
greatness  and  superiority,  which  the  artist  endeavoured  to  make  sensible 
to  the  eyes.  It  was  then  out  of  these  representations  of  St.  Nicholas, 
copied  without  being  imderstood,  that  they  created  the  absurd  story 
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whieh  vas  received  with  so  much  fervour  lu  the  middle  ages,  and  po- 
cured  euch  high  renown  for  the  saint." 

Many  of  the  wonderful  oures  attributed  to  the  older  saints^ 
which  were  xtierely  imitated  in  the  lives  of  saints  of  later  times, 
originated  in  this  misapprehension  *  of  figurative  language  and 
peanting.  Sin,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian,  is  a  dangerous  malady 
which  threatens  our  spiritual  life,  a  hideous  leprosy  which  gnawa 
and  devours  us,  to  be  cured  only  by  faith  ana  the  power  of  thQ 
Saviour.  This  leprosy,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unenlightened  people^ 
became  a  bodily  disease,  of  which  a  saint  cured  the  faithful  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus. 

*^  The  primitiye  signification  of  the  sick  man  and  the  leper,**  observes 
M.  Maury,  '^  may  frequently  be  traced  in  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  recital.  St.  Araulph,  Bishop  of  Metz,  and  St.  Sebastian,  cure 
lepers  by  baptism.  At  the  basilica  of  St.  John  of  Latran,  beneal^  a 
mosaic  representing  the  baptism  of  Constantine,  was  inscribed : 
'  Rex  baptisatur,  et  lepras  sorde  lo'atur/ 

There  was  formerly,  on  one  of  the  outer  gates  of  the  church  of  St* 
Satumin  at  Toulouse,  the  statue  of  the  samt  baptising  a  young  girl, 
with  this  inscription : 

^  Jure  noYse  legis,  sanatur  filia  regis.' 
But  the  common  people,  who  could  not  understand  that  the  cure  alluded 
to  was  a  fignratire  one,  the  cure  of  sin,  told  a  story  how  the  saint  had 
miraculously  cured  a  young  girl ;  and  this  other  inscription,  writtea 
underneath  the  statue,  confirmed  them  in  the  enor : 

'  Cam  baptisatur,  mox  mordax  lepra  fagatur.' 

If  a  pagan,  or  a  hardened  sinner,  were  illuminated  with  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  through  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  his  new  faith  he  was  cured  of  his  blindness.  The  very  expres- 
sions which  the  legend- writers  employ,  in  reciting  this  class  of  miracles, 
reinind  us  of  the  older  figurative  sense  of  the  cure,  for  which  supersti- 
tion has  substituted  a  sense  more  agreeable  to  its  taste  for  the  marvellous, 
although  preserving  the  very  expressions  used  by  the  older  and  more 
trustworthy  biographer.  Such  are  the  phrases  so  frequent  in  the  lives 
of  the  saints  :  Statim  lumen  ocularum  et  mentis  reeepit,  Miraculose 
illuminavU  vcritcUe,  ChristOy  quern  eacaverat  peccatum^  diabolus,  &c., 
in  which  we  easily  recognise  the  presence  of  the  metaphorical  idea  of 
moral  blindness.  In  the  case  of  the  blindness  of  St.  Odua,  it  is  by  bap- 
tism that  this  miraculous  cure  is  effected.  We  have  already  said  enough 
to  raise  a  presumption  of  the  meaning  of  this  blindness  ;  but^  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  legend  adds  that  the  saint  was  blinded  with  the  foolish 
superstition  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  by  means  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  that 
St.  Vedast  gives  light  to  one  who  was  bom  blind,  signo  crucis  iiluminat, 
that  is,  he  enlightened  by  faith  him  who  had  always  been  without  the 
li^ht  of  the  Gospel ;  a  meaning  which  is  further  evinced  by  the  words 
of  the  saint.  Darning  Jesu,  gut  es  lumen  verum^  gut  aperuiati  oeulas  c<gci 
naii  ad  te  clamanliSf  aperi  oeulas  istius  et  intdUgat  isle pnesens.^ 
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Minu^les  of  persons  stmck  with  Umdness  far  tlieir  offenoea, 
appear  to  liave  originated  often  in  similar  figurative  ex[»re8ai(ni8. 
Among  other  examples  of  this  kind  we  may  instance  the  legends  so 
frequent  among  the  monkish  stories,  of  miserable  beggars  who 
offered  themselves  under  particular  circunistances  to  beg  charity 
of  the  saints,  which  beggars  proved  to  be  no  other  thaji  Chiist 
himself.  Originally  it  was  a  way  of  tmnslatingin  a  manner  more 
sensible  and  striking  the  Grospel  precept: '  He  who  receives  yoa, 
receiveth  me.'  Thus  St.  Juoicael  meets  a  wretched  leper  whose 
sufferings  only  inspire  the  crowd  with  disgust  and  terror.  The 
saint  alone  has  compassion  upon  his  misfortune,  braves  the  danger 
and  attends  upon  the  sufferer.  The  latter  proves  to  be  Jesus 
Christ,  who  had  taken  this  disguise  to  put  the  charity  of  his 
servant  to  trial.  The  same  stoiy,  with  some  variations,  is  found 
in  the  lives  of  other  saints,  such  as  St.  Julian,  St.  Martin,  St. 
John  the  Almoner.  The  figurative  meaning  which  has  always 
been  given  to  flowers  and  plants  was  another  fertile  source  of 
legendaiT  miracles,  such  as  that  of  causing  dead  wood  to  bud 
and  to  nowcr,  and  the  like.  So  prevalent,  as  our  intelligent 
writer  observes,  was  the  taste  for  miracles,  that  even  the  sunplest 
figure  of  language  was  enough  to  give  being  to  some  new  prodigy. 
St.  Thomas  m^iured  of  St.  Bonaventure  whence  he  derived  that 
force  and  imction  which  characterised  his  writings;  he  pointed 
out  to  him  a  crucifix  suspended  in  his  chamber,  and  said:  '  It  is 
that  image  which  has  dictated  to  me  my  sentences.'  In  vain  the 
biographers  of  St.  Bonaventure  give  mese  words  as  expressing 
that  it  was  the  contemplation  of  Christ's  sufferings  which  mspirea 
the  great  theoloman  with  his  eloquence;  people  continued  to  relate 
the  history  of  <he  miraculous  crucifix  which  spoke,  and  it  formed 
a  common  subject  for  the  medieval  painters.  Another  example, 
which  is  a  still  more  remarkable  specimen  of  simplicity  of  compre* 
hension,  is  furnished  by  the  figurative  expression,  that  men  would, 
after  their  death,  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  God's  justioe;  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  an  article  of  popular  belief,  that  men's  souls 
would  Uterally  be  weighed  in  scales,  and  this  process  of  weighing 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  arcnan^l  St.  Micha^ 
St.  Michael  weighing  souls  has  been  found  paintea  on  the  walls  in 
the  interior  of  severaf  churches  in  England,  when  the  modem  coat 
of  whitewash  was  cleared  away;  the  same  subject  is  often  found  on 
the  bas-reliefs  of  churches  in  France,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  in 
thepaintings  of  the  early  masters. 

The  third  source  of  monkish  mimdes  was  the  passionate  love 
of  symbolism  which  characterised  the  middle  ages.  Material 
objects  of  all  kinds,  animate  or  inanimate,  were  cfothed  by  over* 
imaginative  teachers  with  symbolical  meanings.  We  find  symbols 
thus  used  ft>»<>F>g  Christians  at  a  very  early  period^  many  curious 
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examples  ooeuning  among  the  cataoombs  at  Borne.  Animals, 
especiaUj,  were  thus  used,  and  in  some  instances  we  may  trace  the 
idea  to  have  been  bonowed  firom  paganism.  Thus  the  phoenix 
was  equally  among  pagans  and  Christians  the  emblem  of  immor- 
tality. As  Chiistiamty  extended  itself  amcmg  the  barbaiian 
nations,  symbolism  and  pictorial  representations  became  more  and 
more  popular.  It  was  a  language  which  spoke  to  those  who  oould 
neith^  read  nor  understand  any  other,  and  therefore  it  was  re- 
eommended  by  the  early  teachers  of  religion,  and  from  this  source 
qyrang  the  custom  of  covering  the  walls  of  churches  with  paint- 
ings and  sculptures,  representmg  pictorially  the  events  of  sacred 
bistoiy  and  emblematically  the  doctrines  of  religion.  St.  Gre- 
goiy  says:  '  Quod  Ugentibus  scriptures  hoe  et  idioHs  prtBstat 
fietura,  quia  in  ipsa  ignorantes  vident  quid  sequi  debeant^  in  ipsa 
Uguntaui  titeras  nesduni*^  The  feeling  here  expressed  led  to  the 
multiplication  of  pictures  and  images  to  a  wonderful  extent. 
After  a  time,  the  meaning  of  the  old  symbols  was  forgotten,  and 
as  the  spiritual  ideas  attached  to  them  disappeared,  people  took 
them  literally,  and  invented  a  host  of  absiurd  legends  to  explain 
what  they  no  longer  understood.  This  was  the  case  even  with  so 
well  known  an  emblem  as  the  serpent,  or  dragon,  the  type  of  the 
evil  one,  the  spirit  of  darkness,  which  was  often  placed  under 
the  feet  of  holy  bishops  and  martyrs,  to  intimate  the  triumph  of 
faith  over  the  demon.  The  dragon  was  an  animal  which  acted  a 
very  extensive  part  in  the  mythic  romances  of  all  the  nations  of 
medieval  Europe,  and  the  multitude  were  led  very  naturallv  to 
connect  the  combats  of  their  romantic  heroes  with  the  emblems 
of  the  saints.  Hence  arose  the  legends  of  saints,  who  destroyed 
dragons,  like  that  of  St.  George,  and  several  others.  The  manner 
in  which  the  populace  understood  most  of  the  Christian  dogmas, 
was,  indeed,  so  little  spiritual,  that  the  monks  in  Mount  St 
Michel,  in  France,  did  not  hesitate  to  exhibit,  as  pious  relics, 
the  sword  and  shield  with  which  St.  Michael  the  arcnangel  com- 
bated ihe  dragon  of  the  Revelations !  This  idea,  no  doubt,  arose 
from  the  popular  custom  of  painting  the  defeat  of  Satan  as  a 
material  combat  between  armed  angels  and  devils.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  notion,  Milton  pictures  ihe  archangel  fighting  with 
a  huge  two-handed  sword: — 

*•  With  huge  two-handed  sway 

Brandish'd  aloft,  me  homd  edge  came  down, 

Wide  wasting." 
Many  other  animals  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  monkish  legends 
in  the  same  way  as  the  dragon;  lions,  bears,  wolves,  &c,  placed 
originally  by  the  side  of  figures  of  saints,  as  emblems  of  abstract 
ideas,  were  explained  by  legends  which  represented  these  animals 
as  having  been  conqueied  or  tamed  by  the  sancti^  of  the  indivi- 
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dual  whom  ihej  accompanied;  even  the  dove,  the  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  supposed  to  be  a  biid  which  came  obedient  ta 
his  call.   Sometimes  it  was  imagined  that  the  demons  had  presented 
themselves  to  the  saints  in  these  forms.    A  devil  appeared  to  St. 
Taurinus,  under  the  forms  of  a  lion  and  a  bear;  to  St.  Albert,  the 
hermit,  under  that  of  a  wolf;  to  others,  under  those  of  a  do^,  and 
an  ass.     Legends  like  these,  when  once  invented,  multiplied  ra« 
pidly,  and  found  a  host  of  imitators.     The  stag  was  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  emblematical  of  Christ,  perhaps  confounded  ia 
some  degree  with  the  fabulous  unicorn.   It  appears  not  unfine- 
quentl^  in  saints'  l^ends,  probably  invented  to  explain  its  presence 
in  ancient  paintings  and  sculptures,  where  its  fi^rative  meaning 
was  further  indicated  bv  a  cross  placed  between  its  horns.    Thus^ 
in  the  life  of  St.  Eustache,  who,  before  his  conversion,  was  name4 
Placidas,  and  held  the  situation  of  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  we  are  told  that  one  day,  when  he  was  hunting, 
he  met  with  a  troop  of  stags,  among  which  he  saw  one  much  finer 
and  larger  than  the  others,  which  fled  towards  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  forest     Placidas  followed  with  impetuosity^  and  was 
soon  separated  from  his  companions,  when  suddenly  the  stag 
sprang  upon  a  rock.     The  pursuer  looked  at  it  attentively  ana 
beheld  a  shining  cross  between  its  horns,  and  the  image  of  the 
Saviour  stretched  upon  it,  who,  through  the  mouth  of  the  stag, 
said  to  him:  '  Placidas,  why  pursuest  thou  me?    I  am  Jesua 
Christ,  whom  thou  honourest  unknowingly;  thy  alms-deeds  have 
mounted  up  to  me  in  heaven;  and  in  return  for  them,  I  come  to 
thee,  &c."     The  result  was,  that  the  huntsman  was  baptized,  and 
became  a  saint.     So  in  the  life  of  St.  Hubert,  Bishop  of  Liege, 
we  are  told  that  he  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Brabant,  and  in 
the  heat  of  the  chase  had  become  separated  from  his  followers. 
On  a  sudden  a  stag  of  unusual  magmtude  and  beauty  advanced 
towards  him ;  Hubert  beheld  between  its  horns  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  crucified,  and  the  denouement  is  almost  identical  with 
the  story  of  Placidas.     Similar  stories  are  also  found  in  the  lives 
of  St.  Julian  and  St.  Felix  of  Valois.     Many  instances  of  legends, 
thus  arising  from  symbolical  representations  of  animals  of  different 
kinds,  are  cited  and  discussed  by  M.  Maury  in  the  interesting 
volume  before  us.    In  a  concluding  chapter,  he  examines  the  kind 
of  credit  due  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  monkish  writers,  in 
favour  of  these  miracles,  and  shows  the  right  we  have  to  submit 
them  to  a  critical  examination.     When  personal  witnesses  for 
medieval  legends  are  brought  forward,  they  are  always  prejudiced 
enthusiasts,  and  men  whose  imagination  was  easily  imposed  upon* 
We  cannot  but  feel  obliged  to  M.  Maury  for  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation he  has  collected  together,  and  for  the  intelligent  manner  in 
which  he  has  arranged  it 
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Abt.  V. — Stories  Jrom  the  Italian  Poets ;  being  a  summary  in 
Prose  of  the  Poems  ofDante^  Pvlci^  Boiardo,  Ariosto  and  Tasso^ 
vnth  Comments  throughout^  occasional  Passages  versified^  and 
critical  Notices  of  the  Lives  and  Genius  of  the  Authors.  B  j 
Leigh  Hunt.    2  Vols.  London:    Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  is  a  dainty  book  to  set  before  a  critic  The  idea  is  as  happy 
and  as  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  as  the  execution  is  mas- 
terly.  It  is  a  book  for  the  poetical  of  all  tastes.  Grave  and 
gay^  fanciful  and  imaginatiyey  romantic  and  pathetic  are  its  stores; 
and  the  guiding-spirit  is  that  of  the  genial,  graceful,  and  accom* 
plished  author  of '  Rimini.' 

In  these  busy  times  of  ours,  when  the  intellects  of  men  are 
sorely  tasked  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age, 
when  books  multiply  with  startling  fecundity,  and,  amidst  the  num* 
ber,  so  many  are  worthy  of  attention,  the  works  of  bygone  times 
must  necessarily  occupy  less  of  our  study.    Except  for  a  few  stray 
students,  the  past  can  never  be  supposed  worthy  to  absorb  atten«* 
lion;  yet  rightly  to  understand  that  past,  a  long-life  study  must 
be  given.    Un  the  other  hand,  the  past,  for  its  own  great  sake,  no 
less  than  for  the  sake  of  its  parentage  with  the  present,  cannot  be 
neglected  by  the  thinking  world.     It  must  be  studied  till  it  is 
thoroughly  understood  ;  it  must  be  ransacked;  all  that  is  dim 
and  questionable,  be  it  ever  so  trifling  in  appearance,  must  be 
elucidated.    And  this  labour,   which  is   divided  amongst  the 
archaeologists,  the  historians,  the  philosophers,  the  critics,  and  the 
bibliographers^  is  meant  for  the  million,  who  cannot  so  occupy 
^emselves,    having    more  pressing   matter  on  hand.      Daily, 
therefore,  do  we  see  some  new  attempt  to  shorten  the  routes 
of  studv ;  or,  at  least,  to  clear  them  firom  obstacles.    *  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  knowledge*  is  a  true  saying  only  in  one  sense; 
the  Sovereign  People  cannot,  indeed^  be  wise  by  merely  will- 
ing it;  but  they  can  demand  that  the  road  shall  be  cleared  of 
all  obstacles  before  they  will  venture  to  travel.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  the  majority  of  works  undertaken  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  malong  the  journey  easy,  make  it  profitless ;  because 
they  are   the   productions  of  men  who  are  almost    as   igno> 
Tant  as  the    public  they  pretend  to  teach.     But  we  are  also 
aware  that  all  the   leading    tendencies   of  our   literature  are 
towards  one  desirable  end — the  removal  of  all  obstacles  from  the 
path  of  knowledge.    Not  only  has  there  sprunj^  up  a  high  sort 
of  literature  for  the  people;  not  only  has  Latin  long  been  ba- 
nished as  a  Eterary  language,  but  it  has  even  beffun  to  be  banished 
firom  the  notes  of  editions  to  the  clasdcs  ;  so  mat  at  last  it  seems 
iiankly  to  be  imderstood  that  works  are  to  be  written  with  a 
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view  to  the  fiu^ility  of  the  leader.  Abstruse  subjects,  ioydeed^ 
must  always  remain  abstruse.  You  cannot  popularise  the  higher 
branches  of  science.  But  even  there,  unnecessary  obecuzity  In 
expression,  whether  by  the  pedantic  accumulation  of  formube,  or 
by  the  careless  indecision  of  a  wordy  style,  is  inexcusable. 

In  thb  great  work  of  facilitating  the  studies  of  mankind, 
such  a  book  as  that  now  before  us  has  a  fitting  place.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  various  classes.  To  those  i^orant  of  Italian, 
and  likely  to  remain  so,  it  furnishes  a  vivid  and  8atis&c« 
tory  idea  of  the  great  Italian  poets.  To  those  who  merely 
*  dabble'  in  the  literature,  it  will  be  a  dainty  feast  To  those 
who  are  about  to  study  any  one  of  these  ffreat  poets,  it  will  be 
the  fittest  introduction  they  could  possibly  nave.  To  those  who 
have  read  the  poets,  but  have  not  time  to  re-read  them,  it  will 
be  a  charming  and  facile  op^rtunity  of  lefredhing  their  know<» 
ledge.  Finauy,  to  the  poetical  leaders  of  all  kmds,  it  will  be 
an  almost  ine^diaustible  source  of  delight  It  is  of  poetry  *  all 
compact'  The  magnificent  pictures  |>ainted  by  these  truly  great 
men  are  ^ven  to  the  world  in  exquisite  en^vings.  Feniaps 
no  translation  could  do  the  justice  to  the  origual  that  is  done  by 
the  simple,  fidthful,  and  delicatelj-picked  prose  of  these  volumes; 
in  the  first  place,  because  poetical  versions  always  have  more 
or  less  of  the  translator  forced  upon  the  poet;  in  the  second 
place,  because  prose,  though  robbed  of  the  endless  charm  of 
rhythm,  does  by  its  very  unpretendingness  leave  more  room  to 
the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive  the  glories  of  the  original: 
prose  is  confessedly  incomplete;  a  poetical  translation  pretends 
to  be  complete,  and  is  not. 

We  will  give  a  specimen.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  Cary  or 
Wright,  and  read  there  the  ghastly  story  of  Ugolino  (*  ce  mal- 
heureux,'  as  Theophile  Gautier,  with  his  usual  sprightly  absur* 
dity,  says,  *  qui  mangeait  ccs  enfans  pour  leur  oonserver  un 
p^re,')  and  then  compare  the  following  prose  version  as  given 
Dy  Leigh  Hunt 

"  The  pilgrims  went  on,  and  beheld  two  other  spirits  so  dosely  locked 
up  together  in  one  hole  of  the  ice,  that  the  head  of  one  was  right  over 
the  other's  like  a  cowl;  and  Dante,  to  his  horror,  saw  that  the  upper 
head  was  devouring  the  lower  with  all  the  eageiness  of  a  man  who  is 
famished.  The  poet  asked  what  could  possibly  make  him  show  a  hate 
so  brutal;  adding,  that  if  there  were  any  ground  for  it,  he  would  tell 
the  story  to  the  world.* 

^<  The  sinner  raised  his  head  from  the  dire  repast,  and  after  wiping  his 
jaws  with  the  hair  from  it,  said,  '  You  ask  a  thing  which  it  shakes  me  to 

*  This  is  the  femons  story  of  Ugolino,  who  betrayed  the  castles  of  Pisa  to  the 
Blorentines,  and  was  starved  with  hia  children  in  the  Tower  of  Esinine. 
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die  beaxt  to  dunk  of«  It  is  a  stoiy  to  renew  aD  my  misery.  But  smoe 
it  will  produce  this  wretch  his  due  iofSeimy,  hear  it,  and  you  shall  see  me 
speak  and  weep  at  the  same  time.  How  thou  earnest  hither  I  know 
not;  bat  I  peroeive  by  thy  speech  that  thou  art  a  Florentine. 

'^  ^  Learn,  then,  tnat  I  was  the  Count  Ugolino,  and  this  man  was 
Ruggieii  the  Archbishop.  How  I  trusted  him,  and  was  betrayed  into 
prison,  there  is  no  need  to  relate  ;  but  of  his  treatment  of  me  there,  and 
how  cruel  a  death  I  underwent,  hear;  and  then  judge  if  he  has  offended 
me. 

"  *  I  had  been  imprisoned  with  my  children  a  long  time  in  the  tower 
which  has  since  been  called  from  me  the  Tower  of  Famine;  and  many  a 
new  moon  had  I  seen  dm)ugh  the  hole  that  served  us  for  a  window, 
when  I  dreamt  a  dream  that  foreshadowed  to  me  what  was  coming,  Me« 
thought  that  this  man  headed  a  great  chase  against  the  wolf,  in  the 
mountains  between  Pisa  and  Luoca.  Among  the  foremost  in  his  party 
were  Gualandi,  Sismondi,  and  Lanfranchi,  and  the  hounds  were  thin  and 
eager,  and  high-bred ;  and  in  a  little  while  I  saw  the  hounds  fasten  on 
the  flanks  of  the  wolf  and  the  wolfs  children,  and  tear  them.  At  that 
moment  I  awoke  with  the  voices  of  my  own  diildren  in  my  ears,  asking 
iot  bread.  Truly  cruel  must  thou  be,  if  thy  heart  does  not  ache  to  think 
of  what  I  thought  then.  If  thou  feel  not  for  a  pang  like  that,  what  is 
it  for  which  thou  art  accustomed  to  feel  ?  We  were  now  all  awake;  and 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  they  brought  us  bread,  and  we  had  all  dreamt 
dreams  which  made  us  anxious.  At  that  moment  I  heard  the  key  of  the 
horrible  tower  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  door  below,  and  fasten  it.  I  looked  at 
my  children,  and  said  not  a  word.  I  did  not  weep.  I  made  a  strong  effort 
upon  the  soul  within  me.  But  my  little  Anselm  said,  '  Father,  why  do 
you  look  so?  Is  any  thing  the  matter?*  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  weep, 
nor  say  a  word  all  the  day,  nor  the  night  that  followed.  In  the  morn- 
ing a  ray  of  light  fell  upon  us  through  the  window  of  our  sad  prison,  and 
I  beheld  in  those  four  little  hces  the  likeness  of  my  own  face,  and  then  I 
b^;an  to  gnaw  my  hands  for  misery.  My  children,  thinking  I  did  it 
^  hunger^  raised  themselves  on  the  floor,  and  said,  '  Father,  we  should 
be  less  miserable  if  you  would  eat  our  own  flesh.  It  was  you  that  gave 
it  us.  Take  it  again.'  Then  I  sat  still,  in  order  not  to  make  them  un- 
happier :  and  that  day  and  the  next  we  all  remained  without  speaking. 
On  the  fourth  day,  Gaddo  stretched  himself  at  my  feet,  and  said, 
*  Father,  why  won't  you  help  me  ?*  and  there  he  died.  And  as  surely 
as  thou  lookest  on  me,  so  surely  I  beheld  the  whole  three  die  in  the  same 
manner.  So  I  began  in  my  misery  to  grope  about  in  the  dark  for  them, 
for  I  had  become  blind  ;  and  three  days  I  kept  calling  on  them  by  name, 
though  they  were  dead  ;  till  famine  did  for  me  what  grief  had  been  un* 
able  to  do. 

**  With  these  words,  the  miserable  man,  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
head,  seized  that  other  wretch  again  with  his  teeth,  and  ground  them 
against  die  skull  as  a  dog  does  with  a  bone.** 

This  specimen  will  sufficiently  inform  our  readers  of  the  style 
in  which  the  whole  work  is  executed.    Dante's  long  poem  is  sel- 
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dom  read  throughout  hy  foreigneis;  but  with  such  a  full  analym 
of  It — or  rather,  with  its  story  briefly  but  so  completely  toW,  as 
in  these  volumes,  the  most  indolent  reader  will  have  patience  to 
the  end:  and  the  delight  thereby  gained  may  induce  mm  to  ven* 
ture  on  the  origioal.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Arioeto,  whose 
charnnn^  stories  are  here  charmingly  narrated;  but  whose  poem  is 
confesseaiy  tedious  from  excess  of  wealth.  And  we  may  here 
mention,  by  the  way,  the  beautiful  httle  book,  similar  in  its  object^ 
which  Mr.  Craik  has  given  us  on  Spenser;*  wherein  as  much  of 
Spenser  as  is  conjectured  would  be  read  by  the  busy  men  of  our 
day,  is  given  in  his  own  lovely  words;  and  the  rest  in  a  prose 
analysis.  So  many  persons  have  expressed  their  gratitude  for  Mi. 
Craik's  having  thus  brought  Spenser  home  to  them,  that  we  can 
have  little  hesitation  in  assuming  that  Leigh  Hunt's  book  will  be 
widely  popular.  Still  less  hesitation  have  we  in  ranking  it  amongst 
our  Enghsh  classics.  To  prophesy  is  perilous,  when  contempo- 
raries are  the  subjects;  nevertheless,  when  we  consider  the  immor* 
tal  beauty  of  the  poets  here  assembled,  and  the  exquisite  manner 
in  which  their  stories  are  retold,  we  cannot  but  assume  that  the 
book  will  never  grow  useless,  as  we  are  sure  it  never  can  be  more 
felicitously  executed. 

One  portion  of  no  slight  interest  is  that  devoted  to  the  notices 
of  the  hves  and  genius  of  the  five  poets.  Painstaking  memoirs 
they  all  are;  and,  with  one  exception,  they  are  all  genial 
criticisms.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  calls  for  especial 
notice  at  our  hands :  the  poets  can  speak  for  themselves. 

Great  critics  are  rare;  rarer  even  than  ^reat  poets.  To  be  a 
great  critic  a  man  needs  the  sensibility  and  imagination  of  a  poet, 
with  the  acutenessand  comprehensive  grasp  of  reasoning  of  a  phi- 
losopher; and  to  these  quahties  he  must  add  a  highly-cultivated 
taste.  There  have  been  some  excellent  critics ;  but  we  should  hesi- 
tate before  naming  any  one  as  great,  that  is  to  say,  as  greatly  uniting 
in  himself  the  above  conditions.  The  celebrated  critics  have  either 
leaned  too  much  to  the  philosophical  side;  or  else  too  much  to 
the  imaginative  side.  But  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  notorious 
that  many  great  thinkers  have  had  no  relish,  no  capacity  for 
poetry;  so  also,  on  the  other  hand,  most  poets  have  had  no  power 
of  explaining  accurately  what  thejfeel  vividly :  the  logical  faculty 
has  been,  not  deficient,  but  differently  employed  by  them.  Hence 
the  profound  truth  of  Plato's  paradoxical  discussion  in  the  '  Ion.* 

Of  the  two  classes  of  critics,  Leigh  Hunt  ranges  under  that  of 
the  imaginative.  A  poet  himself — ^^enuine  in  kind,  though  not 
of  a  great  kind — ^he  has  been  all  his  hfe  a  student  of  poetry;  and 

•  Ponoing  volf.  60,  61, 68  of  '  Enigiit'f  Weekly  Yolame.' 
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in  all  that  relates  to  the  art  of  poetry  he  is  an  accomplished  critic. 
Haxlitt  once  said  that  the  style  of  poetry  which  a  man  sat  deli- 
berately down  to  write,  was  the  style  he  would  praise,  and  that 
only.  There  is  some  truth  in  this;  and  Leigh  Hunt,  though 
cainolic  in  his  tastes,  may  be  seen,  in  his  criticisms,  to  exhibit 
the  tendencies  of  the  poet,  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the 
judge.  The  bias  of  his  mind,  however,  is  only  the  more 
visible,  from  its  being  original;  and  to  object  to  this  bias  is 
idle;  all  that  the  reader  has  to  do  with  it  is  to  note  it,  to  be 
aware  of  its  influence,  and  make  allowance  accordingly.  Any 
<ipinion  coming  from  one  so  well  qualified  to  pronounce,  as 
he  is,  on  all  poetical  matters,  must  be  received  with  the  utmost 
xeapeot;  and,  before  it  is  questioned,  should  be  examined  as  to 
how  far  it'may  be  the  result  of  any  opinions  peculiar  to  him — of 
any  tendencies  which  his  mind  manifests  in  contradiction  to  those 
of  mankind  in  general. 

With  all  deductions  made  for  what  are  called  Htmtisms,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  Leigh  Hunt  is  a  critic  of  very  uncommon 
excellence.  He  knows  poetry,  and  he  feels  it.  He  can  not  only 
relish  a  beautiful  poem,  but  he  can  also  explain  the  mystery  of  its 
mechanism,  the  witchery  of  peculiar  harmonies,  and  the  intense 
^rce  of  words  used  in  certain  combinations.  The  mysteries  of 
Tersification  in  their  subtlest  recesses  are  known  to  him.  His 
sensibility,  originally  delicate,  has  been  cultivated  into  taste  by  a 
lifelong  intercourse  with  poets.  He  has  read  much,  and  read 
well. 

His  greatest  drawback  as  a  teacher,  is  the  absence  of  that  concep- 
tion of  literature  as  the  product  of  national  thought,  which  though 
often  carried  to  excess,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  mo- 
dexn  continental  criticism.  A  new  class  of  thinkers  has  arisen, 
who,  when  fudging  of  a  work  of  art,  endeavour  to  throw  them- 
selves bade  mto  the  era  in  which  it  was  produced  ;  thus  striving  to 
look  at  it,  as  those  looked  at  it  for  whom  it  was  produced.  Tliey 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  that 
age,  to  understand  its  language — its  beliefs — ^audits  prejudices;  in 
order  that  the  imagination  of  the  poet  who  utters  tnat  language, 
may  have  its  influence  over  their  minds  unimpeded  by  any  want  of 
aympathy,  which  ignorance  would  create.  The  reasonableness  of 
this  mode  of  viewing  works  of  art,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  consisted  in  viewing  them  abso- 
lutely, without  reference  to  the  era  in  which  they  were  produced, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  common  question,  as  to  whetner  Shak- 
speare's  plays  would  succeed,  if  now,  for  the  first  time  produced.  It 
86emscertam,that  if  the  *  Tempest*  were  now  first  to  appear,  it  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated.      That  is  not  saying  the  'Tempest*  is  a  bad 
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play,  but,  amply  that  it  was  written  for  another  taste  and  for 
other  audiences.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  Shakqieaie  were  now 
living,  he  would  manifest  the  same  dramatic  power,  but  he  would 
manifest  it  under  different  forms;  his  taste,  his  Imowledge,  his 
beliefs,  would  all  be  diffeient  itorxi  those  we  find  in  him. 
We  always  admire  his  plays  with  a  secret  consciousness  of  their 
antiquity;  under  which  consciousness  many  things  are  leceived  as 
beauties,  which  would  otherwise  be  intolerable.  There  are,  pro> 
bably,  few  men  now  living  of  greater  intellectual  and  moral  quaH* 
ties  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Our  admi* 
ration  of  these  men  is  hearty  and  unfeigned.  But,  if  they  were 
now  resuscitated,  and  were  to  appear  in  modem  society  as  they 
then  appeared,  they  woidd  seem  little  better  than  barbaxiatts  ; 
their  intellects  would  be  thought  narrow,  their  ^orance  astonish* 
ing,  their  manners  rough  ana  uncultivated.  The  historian  who 
should  test  these  men  according  to  the  modem  standard  would  be 
ffuilty  of  the  same  misconception  as  the  critic,  who  views  a  work  of 
the  past  without  making  allowance  for  the  charactmstics  of  the 
past.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  practice,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  his 
theoretical  views  of  the  matter,  bdongs  to  the  eighte^itn  oentuxy 
school  of  critics.  He  judges  works  of  art  absolutely;  the  e£fect 
they  produce  on  him  is  taken  as  the  test  of  their  excellence.  A 
method,  which,  though  proper  enough  for  each  man  seeking 
merely  his  own  pleasure  &niong  books,  is,  we  believe,  singuktly 
unfit  for  literary  criticism,  'luie  account  of  Dante,  is  throughout 
defaced  by  this  original  sin.  He  evidently  dislikes  Dante.  Hit 
own  Muse  loves  to  wander  amidst  the  Grraces  and  Charities  of  Hfe, 
and  shrinks  from  any  outburst  of  violence  and  energy.  The 
vehement  Dante  startles  and  annoys  him.  His  aim  has  ever 
been  to  incidcate  gentleness  and  tolerance.  The  stem  and  &jar 
tical  Dante  makes  nim  shudder.  It  is  (juite  curious  to  trace  in 
these  volumes  the  constant  uneasiness  with  which  he  finds  him- 
self in  Dante's  company.  He  becomes  intolerant  of  Dante's  into- 
lerance. The  fierce  saturnine  face  of  the  sad  Florentine  seems  to 
have  been  perpetually  present  to  him,  exasperating  him  into  re* 
sentment.  This  is  apparent,  not  only  in  ms  critical  memoir,  to 
which  it  has  given  a  colouring  utterly  false,  but  also  in  the  notes 
which  accompany  his  version  of  the  poem;  every  trait  of  fanati* 
cism  and  bitterness  is  there  noticed,  even  although  he  may  have 
noticed  it  before  in  the  memoir ;  and  when  some  touch  of  sweetness 
wrings  from  him  a  cry  of  admiration,  it  is  sure  to  be  succeeded 
almost  in  the  same  breath  by  a  si^h  of  regret,  that  a  poet  posses- 
sing such  sweetness  should  so  often  have  indulged  in  bitterness* 
Tliere  is  this  inevitable  inconvenience  in  attacking  a  great  man^ 
that  in  order  to  excuse  our  temerity,  in  order  to  make  out  a  caso 
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strong  enough  to  justify  attack,  we  are  hurried  by  our  own  eager- 
nesB  into  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  thing  we  object  to. 
We  lay  too  much  stress  upon  trifles;  we  are  too  apt  to  bend  facts 
to  our  views,  and  to  eive  the  interpretations  suiting  our  object 
rather  than  those  which  would  naturally  present  themselves. 

To  give  an  instance:  Leigh  Hunt,  who  is  quite  horrified  at  the 
way  Dante  assies  places  to  his  friends  in  Hell,  sees  nothing  in 
this  but  the  spite  and  wilfulness  of  the  poet.  Dante  the  theolo- 
gian is  quite  left  out  of  sight;  indeed,  the  whole  poem  is  never 
E)oked  upon  as  a  product  of  the  middle  ages.    Thus  he  says: 

*'  If  Dante  thought  it  salutary  to  the  world  to  maintain  a  system  of 
religious  terror,  the  same  charity  which  can  hope  that  it  may  once  have 
been  so,  has  taught  us  how  to  commence  a  better.  But  did  he,  afler 
all,  or  £d  he  not,  think  it  salutary  ?  Did  he  think  so,  believing  the 
creed  himself  ?  or  did  he  think  it  from  an  unwilliDg  sense  of  its  neces- 
mtj  ?  Or,  lastly,  did  he  write  only  as  a  mycologist,  emd  care  for 
noihing  but  the  exercise  of  his  spleen  and  genius  f  If  he  had  no  other 
object  than  that,  his  conscien^ousness  would  be  reduced  to  a  low  pitch 
maeed.  Foseolo  ]»  of  opinion  he  was  not  only  in  earnest,  bat  that  he 
was  jery  near  taking  himself  for  an  apostle,  and  would  hsve  done  so 
bad  his  piopheoiefl  suceeeded,  perhaps  with  success  to  idle  pretennon.* 
Thank  Heav^i}  his  '  Hell*  has  not  emlnttered  the  mild  readmg-desks 
of  the  Chuch  of  England." 

Really  Ihis  introduction  of  the  *  mild  reading-desks  of  the 
Church  of  England,*  betokens  a  misconception  of  the  oflSce  of  a 
Kterary  critic.  We  have  no  space  here  to  exhibit  the  close  rela- 
tions of  the  Divine  Comedy  with  the  spirit  of  its  a^e;  but  we 
present  one  fact  for  the  critic's  consiaeration.  If  JDante  was 
actuated  sojely  by  spleen  and  wilfulness,  if  his  distribution  of 
punishments  was  prompted  solely  by  his  personal  spite,  how  is 
it  that  he  never  placed  one  of  his  personal  enemies  in  Hell, 
except  Pope  Boniface  VUL,  and  the  motive  for  placing  him  there, 
was  probably  the  same  religious  motive  which  prompted,  him  in  the 
case  of  others?  Even  his  judge,  Cante  (jabrielE,  was  deemed 
unworthy  of  his  revenge.  Again,  exception  is  taken  to  Dante's 
invectives  against  the  various  towns  of  Italy;  that  Lucca  made  a 
trade  of  perjury;  that  Pistoi'a  was  a  den  of  beasts,  and  ought  to 
be  reduced  to  ashes;  that  the  river  Amo  should  overflow  and 
drown  every  soul  in  Pisa;  that  almost  all  the  women  in  Florence 
walked  half-naked  in  public,  and  were  abandoned  in  private; 
that  every  brother,  husband,  son,  and  father,  set  their  women 
to  sale,  &c.  &c.  That  Dante  does  pour  forth  these  invectives, 
and  worse  than  these,  is  true,  but  to  draw  any  conclusion  there- 

♦  •  Diflcorso  bhI  Testo,'  pp.  64,  77—90, 335— 53d. 
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from,  respecting  his  moral  character,  appears  to  us  preposterous. 
The  very  exaggeration  of  these  invectives  robs  them  of  their 
malevolence.  As  Ck>leridge,  in  his  ovm  case,  says:  'it  seems 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  mood  of  mind  and  the 
general  state  of  sensations,  in  which  a  ^oet  produces  such  vivid 
and  &ntastic  images,  is  likely  to  co-exist  or  is  even  compatible 
with  that  gloomy  and  deliberate  ferocity  which  a  serious  wish  to 
realise  them  would  pre-suppose.  It  had  been  often  observed,  and 
all  my  experience  tended  to  confirm  the  observation,  that  pros- 
pects of  pain  and  evil  to  others,  and  in  general  all  deep  feeiinss 
of  revenge  are,  commonly  expressed  in  a  few  words,  ironical^ 
tame  ana  mild.'  Coleridge  himself,  certainly  neither  a  vindictive 
nor  a  vehement  nature,  might  be  convicted  of  vindictiveness  and 
and  wilfulness,  upon  evidence  similar  to  that  which  is  brought 
against  Dante.  Coleridge  also  pertinently  asks;  *  Whether  it 
would  be  either  fair  or  charitable  to  beheve  it  to  have  been 
Dante's  serious  wish  that  all  the  persons  mentioned  by  himi 
should  actually  sufier  the  fantastical  and  horrible  punishments  to 
which  he  has  sentenced  them  in  his  *  Hell  and  Purgatory?* 
Or  what  shall  we  sav  of  the  passages,  in  which  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  anticipates  the  state  of  those,  who,  vicious  themselves, 
have  been  the  cause  of  vice  and  misery  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
....  Do  we  not  rather  feel  and  understand  that  these  violent 
words  were  mere  bubbles,  flashes,  and  electrical  apparitions  firom 
the  magic  caldron,  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient  fancy,  constantly 
fuelled  by  an  imexampled  opulence  of  language.'  Leigh  Hunt, 
however,  taking  the  poet  at  his  word,  exclaims: 

«  One  is  astonished  and  saddened  at  the  cruelties  in  which  the  poet 
allows  his  imagination  to  riot :  horrors  generally  described  with  too  in- 
tense a  verisimilitude,  not  to  excite  our  admiration,  with  too  astounding 
a  perseverance  not  to  amaze  our  humanity,  and  sometimes  with  an 
amount  of  positive  joy  and  delight  that  makes  us  ready  to  shut  the  book 
with  disgust  and  indignation.  Thus,  in  a  circle  in  Hell,  where  traitors  are 
stuck  up  to  their  chins  in  ice  (Canto  xxxii.),  the  visiter,  in  walking 
about,  Happens  to  give  one  of  their  faces  a  kick ;  the  suJSerer  weeps^ 
and  then  curses  him— with  such  infernal  truth  does  the  writer  combine 
the  malignant  with  the  pathetic  !  Dante  replies  to  the  curse  by  asking 
the  man  his  name.  He  is  refused  it  He  then  seizes  the  miserable 
wretch  by  the  hair,  in  order  to  force  him  to  the  disclosure  ;  and  Viigil 
is  represented  as  commending  the  barbarity !  But  he  does  worse.  To 
barbarity  he  adds  treachery  of  his  own.  He  tells  another  poor  wretcfa, 
whose  face  is  iced  up  with  his  tears,  as  if  he  had  worn  a  crystal  vizor, 
that  if  he  will  disclose  his  name  and  offence,  he  will  relieve  his  eyes 
awhile,  tJiat  he  may  tceep.  The  man  does  so  ;  and  the  ferocious  poet 
then  refuses  to  peiform  his  promise,  addiug  mockery  to  falsehood,  and 
observmg  that  ill-manners  are  the  only  courtesy  proper  towards  such  a 
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fellow!*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Macchiavelli  apparently  encou- 
n^^  the  enormities  of  the  princes  of  his  time,  with  a  design  to  expose 
them  to  indignation.  It  might  have  been  thought  of  Dante,  if  he  nad 
not  taken  a  part  in  the  crusty,  that  he  detailed  the  horrors  of  his  '  Hell* 
out  of  a  wish  to  disgust  the  world  with  its  frightful  notions  of  God.  This 
is  certainly  the  effect  of  the  worst  part  of  his  descriptions  in  an  age  like 
the  present.  Black  burning  gul&,  full  of  outcries  and  blasphemy,  feet 
red-hot  with  fire,  men  eternally  eating  their  fellow-creaturesi  fk>zen 
wretches  malignantly  dashing  tneir  iced  heads  against  one  another, 
other  adversanes  mutually  exchang^g  shapes  by  force  of  an  attraction 
at  once  irresistible  and  loathing,  and  spitting  with  hate  and  disgust 
when  it  is  done.  Enough,  enough,  for  God*s  sake !  Take  the  disgust 
out  of  one's  senses,  O  flower  of  true  Christian  wisdom  and  charity,  now 
beginning  to  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  !*' 

The  last  paragraph  shows  us  how  Dante  is  tested  by  the  gentle 
spirit  of  the  *  Indicator.'  But  are  the  two  fairly  contrasted?  Would 
xieiffh  Hunt  himself,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  have  had  his  select 
circle  of  admirers,  loving  him  for  that  very  *  Indicator'  spirit? 
Bevolting  at  the  superstition  and  fanaticism  no  less  than  at  the 
luitamed  fierceness  which  in  those  days  had  free  expression,  he 
attributes  them  to  Dante,  as  if  they  were  sins  peculiar  to  him. 
But  Dante  was  the  creature  of  his  age:  the  intense  expression  of 
its  dominant  elements.  If  asked  whether  such  fanaticism,  such 
vehemence  be  laudable  now,  no  one  can  hesitate  as  to  the  answ^er. 
But  the  question  for  the  literary  critic  is  whether  they  were  laud- 
able then. 

We  shall  not  further  pursue  this  discussion,  points  of  which  we 
have  rather  indicated  than  examined.  Leigh  Hunt's  book  excites 
feelings  the  reverse  of  polemical;  and  if  we  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  signalise  this  sole  defect  we  find  in  tne  book, 
it  is  in  the  hope  that  the  author  may  be  induced,  in  a  second 
edition,  to  modify  his  criticism  of  the  great  Florentine.  We  are 
not  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose  that  any  observation  of  ours 
could  modify  his  opinions — opimons,  we  are  sure,  not  lightly  ha- 
zarded; but  the  expression  of  those  opinions  he  may  be  induced  at 
ieast  so  to  modify,  that  they  shall  not  appear  as  they  now  do,  fla- 
grantly unjust.  Dante  was  vehement,  bitter,  and  fanatical;  but 
do  not  let  us  see  nothing  in  him  but  malevolence  and  fanaticism. 
If  those  notes  in  the  commentary  which  now  so  unscrupu- 
lously track  the  sentiments  of  the  great  poet  which  are  repugnant 
to  the  Christianity  of  modern  times,  were  replaced  by  notes  of  more 
strictly  critical  character,  such  as  Leigh  Ilunt  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  write,  the  book  would  not  only  have  additional  chaim  and 
value,  but  the  impression  of  injustice  towards  Dante  which  it  now 

♦  "  Cortesia  fu  lui  esaer  yillano."— •  Inferno:  canto  xzziiL  150. 
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so  painfully  produces,  would  be  coDsideTably  lessened.  For  it  is 
not  the  mere  statement,  however  energetic,  of  Dante's  faults,  but 
the  constant  recurrence,  and  the  polemical,  the  almost  querulous, 
tone  of  objection,  which  leaves  the  iinpression  on  the  leader's  mind 
that  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Dante  are  hateM. 

Leigh  Hunt  has  written  worthily  in  Dante's  praise;  but  if  the 
reader  compare  the  general  terms  in  which  this  praise  is  conveyed 
with  the  lovingness  in  which  the  details  of  Ariosto's  style  are  dwelt 
on,  he  wiU  see  the  diflfcrence  between  genial  and  ungcnial  criti- 
cism—between the  admiration  which  is  q)ontaneous,  and  that 
which  is  forced.     We  will  select  specimens  of  each: — 

^*Many,  indeed,  of  the  absurdities  of  Dante's  poem  are  too  obvious 
now-a-days  to  need  remark.  Even  the  composition  of  the  poem, 
egotistically  said  to  be  fisiultless  by  such  critics  as  Alfieri,  who  thought 
they  resemoled  him,  partakes,  as  every  body's  style  does,  of  the  faults 
as  well  as  eood  qualities  of  the  man.  It  is  nervous,  concise,  full  aknost 
as  it  can  hold,  picturesque,  mighty,  primeval ;  but  it  is  often  obscure^ 
ofiien  harsh,  and  forced  in  its  constructions,  ddective  in  melody,  and 
wilful  and  superfluous  in  the  rhyme.  Sometimes,  also,  the  writer  is  in- 
consistent in  circumstance  (probably  from  not  having  corrected  the 
poem) ;  and  he  is  not  above  being  filthy.  Even  in  the  episode  of  Paulo 
and  Franoesca,  which  has  so  often  been  pronounced  &uldess,  and  which 
is  unquestionably  cue  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  writing  in  the 
world,  some  of  mese  faults  are  observable,  particularly  in  the  obscuiitj 
of  the  passage  about  toltaformoy  the  cessation  of  the  mcessant  tempest^ 
and  the  non-adjuration  of  the  two  lovers  in  the  manner  that  Yiigii 
prescribes. 

^<  But  truly  it  is  said,  that  when  Dante  is  great,  nobody  surpasses 
him.  I  doubt  if  any  body  equals  him,  as  to  the  constant  intensity  and 
incessant  variety  of  his  pictures;  and  whatever  he  punts,  he  throws,  as 
it  were,  upon  its  own  powers;  as  though  an  artist  should  draw  fieures 
that  started  into  life,  and  proceeded  to  action  for  themselves,  frighten- 
ing their  creator.  Every  motion,  word,  and  look  of  these  creatures 
becomes  fiiU  of  sensibility  and  suggestions.  The  invisible  is  at  the  back 
of  the  visible;  darkness  becomes  palpable;  silence  describes  a  ohaiactar, 
nay,  forms  the  most  striking  part  of  a  story;  a  word  acts  as  a  flash  of 
lightning,  which  displays  some  gloomy  neighbourhood,  where  a  tower 
is  standing,  with  dreadful  faces  at  the  window;  or  where,  at  your  feet, 
full  of  eternal  voices,  one  abyss  is  beheld  dropping  out  of  another  in  the 
lurid  light  of  torment.  In  the  present  volume  a  story  will  be  found 
which  tells  a  long  tragedy  in  half-a-dozen  lines.  Dante  has  the  minute 
probabilities  of  a  Defoe  in  the  midst  of  the  lofbiestand  most  generalising 
poetry;  and  this  feeling  of  matter-of-fact  is  impressed  by  fictions  the 
most  improbable,  nay,  the  most  ridiculous  and  revolting.  You  laugh  at 
the  absiudity;  you  are  shocked  at  the  detestable  cruelty;  yet,  for  the 
moment,  the  thmg  almost  seems  as  if  it  must  be  true.  You  feel  as  you 
do  in  a  dream,  and  after  it ;  you  wake  and  laugh,  but  the  absurdity 
seemed  true  at  the  time;  and  while  you  laugh  you  shudder.** 
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A  few  pages  an  he  contmues : — 

"  Ginguene  has  remarked  the  singular  variety  as  well  as  beauty  of 
Dante's  angels.  Milton's,  indeed,  are  commonplace  in  comparison.  In 
the  eighth  canto  of  the  'Inferno/  the  devils  insolently  refuse  the  poet  and 
his  guide  an  entrance  into  the  city  of  Dis : — an  angel  comes  sweeping 
over  the  Stygian  lake  to  enforce  it;  the  noise  of  his  wings  makes  the 
shores  tremble,  and  is  like  a  crashing  whirlwind,  such  as  beats  down  the 
trees,  and  sends  the  peasants  and  their  herds  flying  before  it.  The  hea- 
venly messenger,  after  rebuking  the  devils,  touches  the  portals  of  the 
city  with  his  wand;  they  fly  open;  and  he  returns  the  way  he  came 
without  uttering  a  word  to  the  two  companions.  His  face  was  that  of 
one  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  This  angel  is  announced  by  a  tern* 
pest.  Another,  who  brings  the  souls  of  the  departed  to  Purgatory,  is 
first  discovered  at  a  distance,  gradually  disclosing  white  splendours, 
which  are  his  wings  and  garments.  He  comes  in  a  boat,  of  which  his 
wings  are  the  sails;  and  as  he  approaches,  it  is  impossible  to  look  him  in 
the  face  for  its  brightness.  Two  other  angels  have  g^een  wings  and 
green  garments,  and  the  drapery  is  kept  in  motion  like  a  flag  by  the 
vehement  action  of  the  wings.  A  fifth  nas  a  face  like  the  morning  star, 
casting  forth  quivering  beams.  A  sixth  is  of  a  lustre  so  oppressive,  that 
the  poet  feels  a  weight  on  his  eyes  before  he  knows  what  is  coming. 
Another's  presence  ajlects  the  senses  like  the  fragrance  of  a  May-mom- 
ing;  and  another  is  in  garments  dark  as  cinders,  but  has  a  sword  in  his 
hand  too  sparkling  to  be  gazed  at.  Dante*s  occasional  pictures  of  the 
beauties  of  external  nature  are  worthy  of  these  angelic  creations,  and  to 
ihe  last  degree  fresh  and  lovely.  You  long  to  bathe  your  eyes,  smart- 
ing with  fumes  of  Hell,  in  his  dews.  You  gaze  enchanted  on  his  green 
fields  and  his  celestial  blue  skies,  the  more  so  from  the  pain  and  sorrow  in 
midst  of  which  the  visions  are  created. 

"  Dante's  grandeur  of  every  kind  is  proportionate  to  that  of  his  angds, 
almost  to  his  ferocity ;  and  that  is  saying  every  thing.  It  is  not  always  the 
spiritual  grandeur  of  Milton,  the  subjection  of  the  material  impression 
to  the  moral ;  but  it  is  equally  such  when  he  chooses,  and  far  more  abun- 
dant. His  infernal  precipices — his  black  whirlwinds — his  innumerable 
cries  and  clasping  of  hands — his  veiy  odours  of  huge  loathsomeness— 
his  eiants  at  twilight  standing  up  to  the  middle  in  pits,  like  towers,  and 
causmg  earthquakes  when  they  move — his  earthquake  of  the  mountain 
in  Purgatory,  when  a  spirit  is  set  free  for  heaven — his  dignified  Man- 
tuan  Sordello,  silently  regarding  lum  and  his  guide  as  they  go  by,  *  like 
a  lion  on  his  watch' — his  blasphemer,  Capaneus,  lying  in  unconquered 
rage  and  suUenness  under  an  eternal  rain  of  flakes  of  fire  (human  pre- 
Gursor  of  Milton's  Satan) — his  aspect  of  Paradise,  '  as  if  the  universe  had 
smiled' — his  inhabitants  of  the  whole  planet  Saturn  crying  out  so  loud, 
in  accordance  with  the  anti-papal  indignation  of  Saint  Pietro  DamianOi 
that  the  poet,  though  among  them,  could  not  hear  what  they  said — 
and  the  blushing  eclipse,  like  red  clouds  at  sunset,  which  takes  place  at 
the  Apostle  Peter's  denunciation  of  the  sanguinary  filth  of  the  court  of 
Home— all  these  sublimities,  and  many  more,  make  us  not  know  whe- 
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ther  to  be  more  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  the  poet  or  the  ngvag 
littleness  of  the  man.     Grievous  is  it  to  be  forced  to  bring  two  sudi  oppo^ 
sites  together  ;  and  I  wish,  for  the  honour  aod  gloiy  of  poetry,  I  did  not 
feci  compelled   to  do  so.     But  the  swarthy  Florentine  had  not  the 
healthy  temperament  of  his  brethren,  and  he  fell  upon  evil  times.     Com-^ 
pared  with  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  his  very  intensity  seems  only  sa^* 
rior  to  theirs  from  an  excess  of  the  morbid ;  and  he  is  inferior  to  both. 
in  other  sovereign  qualities  of  poetry — to  the  one,  in  giving  you  the 
healthiest  general  impression  of  nature  itself — to  Shakspeaie,  in  bound-- 
less  universality — to  roost  gpreat  poets,  in  thorough  harmony  and  delight* 
iiilness.     He  wanted  (generally  speaking)  the  music  of  a  happy  and  a. 
happy-making  disposition.     Homer,  from  his  large  vital  bosom,  breathes 
like  a  broad  fresh  air  over  the  world,  amidst  alternate  storm  and  sun* 
shine,  making  you  aware  that  there  is  rough  wodc  to  be  faced,  but  abo 
activity  and  beauty  to  be  enjoyed.     The  feeling  of  health  and  strength. 
is  predominant.     Life  lauglis  at  death  itself,  or  meets  it  with  a  noUe 
confidence — is  not  taught  to  dread  it  as  a  malignant  goblin.     Shakspeaie 
has  all  the  smiles  as  well  as  tears  of  nature,  and  discerns  the  '  smd  oT 
goodness'  in  things  evil.     He  is  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy — the  en- 
tire man  in  all  his  qualities,  moods>  and  experienoes  ;  and  he  beautifies 
all.     And  both  those  truly  divine  poets  make  nature  their  subject  througia 
her  own  inspiriting  medium — not  through  the  darkened  glass  of  one 
man's  spleen  and  resentment.     Dante,  in  constituting  himself  the  here^ 
of  his  poem,  not  only  renders  her,  in  the  general  impression,  as  dreary 
as  himself,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  beautiful  pictures  he  draws  of  her^ 
but  narrows  her  very  immensity  into  his  pettiness.     He  fancied,  ahis,, 
that  he  could  build  ner  universe  over  again  out  of  the  politics  of  oki 
Rome  and  the  divinity  of  the  schools  T' 

The  specimens  of  his  critique  on  Ariosto  are  in  a  very  diSerenfc 
strain. 

^'  The  poet  takes  a  universal,  an  acute,  and,  upon  Uie  whole,  a  cheei^ 
ful  view,  like  the  sun  itself,  of  all  which  the  sun  looks  on  ;  and  readera 
are  charmed  to  see  a  knowledge  at  onoe  so  keen  and  so  happy.  Herein 
lies  the  secret  of  Ariosto's  greatness  ;  which  is  great>  not  because  it  has 
the  intensity  of  Dante,  or  the  incessant  thought  and  passion  of  Shsk* 
speare,  or  the  dignified  imagination  of  Milton,  to  all  of  whom  he  is  far 
inferior  in  sustained  excellence — but  because  he  is  like  very  Nature- 
herself.  Whether  great,  small,  serious,  pleasurable,  or  even  indifierent,. 
he  still  has  the  life,  ease,  and  beauty  of  the  operations  of  the  daily  planets 
Even  where  he  seems  dull  and  commonplace,  his  brightness  and  origi- 
nality at  other  times  make  it  look  like  a  ^od-natured  condescension  to 
our  own  common  habits  of  thought  and  discourse ;  as  though  he  did  it 
but  on  puroose  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  tliat  could  bring  him  within  the 
category  of  ourselves.  His  charming  manner  intimates  that,  instead  of 
taking  thought,  he  chooses  to  take  pleasure  with  n?,  and  compare  old 
notes  ;  and  we  are  delighted  that  he  does  us  so  much  honour,  and  makes, 
ss  It  were,  Ariostos  of  us  all.     He  is  Shakspearian  in  gomg  all  lengths 
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iridi  Nature  as  he  found  her,  not  blkkbg  the  fact  of  evil,  yet  finding  a 
*  soul  of  goodness'  ia  it^  and,  at  the  same  time,  never  compromising  the 
worth  of  noble  and  generous  qualities.  His  young  and  handsome  Me- 
doro  is  a  pitiless  slayer  of  his  enemies  ;  but  tney  were  his  master's  ene- 
Bues,  and  he  would  have  lost  his  life,  even  to  preserve  his  dead  body. 
His  Orlando,  for  all  his  wisdom  and  greatness,  runs  mad  for  love  of  a  co- 
quette who  triumphs  over  wanrion  and  kings,  only  to  fall  in  love  herself 
with  an  ohscuve  kd.  His  kings  laugh  with  all  their  hearts,  like  common 
people  ;  his  mourners  weep  like  such  unaffected  children  of  sorrow,  that 
they  must  needs  *  swallow  some  of  their  tears.'*  His  heroes,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  intelligence  that  excites  them,  leap  out  of  bed  and  write  letters 
before  they  dress,  from  natural  impatience,  thinking  nothing  of  their 
<  dignky.'  When  Astolfo  blows  the  magic  horn  which  drives  every  body 
out  of  the  castle  of  Atlantes,  ^  not  a  mouse'  stays  behind; — not,  as  Hoole 
and  such  critics  think,  because  the  poet  is  here  writing  ludicrously,  but 
because  he  uses  the  same  ima^e  seriously,  to  give  an  idea  of  desolation, 
as  Shakspeare  in  '  Hamlet*  does  to  give  that  of  silence,  when  <  not  a 
aionse  is  sdiring.'  Instead  of  being  mere  comic  writing,  such  incidents 
are  in  the  highest  epic  taste  of  the  meeting  of  extremes— of  the  im* 

rial  e)'e  with  which  Nature  regards  high  and  low.  So,  give  Ariosto 
hippogriff,  and  other  marvels  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  stock 
of  romance,  and  Nature  takes  as  much  care  of  the  verisimilitude  of  their 
actions,  as  if  she  had  made  them  herself.  His  hippogriff  returns,  like  a 
ooramon  horse,  to  the  stable  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  His 
enebanter,  who  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  surviving  decapitation,  and 
panning  the  decapitator  so  long  as  a  fated  hair  remains  on  his  head, 
turns  deadly  pale  in  the  fiice  when  it  is  scalped,  and  falls  lifeless  from  his 
horse.  His  truth,  indeed,  is  so  genuine,  and  at  the  same  time  his  style 
is  so  unaffected,  sometimes  so  familiar  in  its  ^ce,  and  sets  us  so  much 
at  ease  in  his  company,  that  the  familiarity  is  m  danger  of  bringing  him 
into  contempt  with  the  inexperienced,  and  the  truth  of  being  considered 
old  and  obvious,  because  the  mode  of  its  introduction  makes  it  seem  aa 
old  acquaintance.  •  •  •  • 

^'Anosto's  animal  spirits,  and  the  brilliant  hurry  and  abundance  of  his 
incidents,  Uind  a  careless  reader  to  his  endless  particular  beauties,  which 
though  he  may  too  often  '  describe  instead  of  paint'  (on  account,  as  Fos- 
eolo  says,  of  his  writing  to  the  many),  show  that  no  man  could  paint 
better  when  he  chose.  The  bosoms  of  his  females  <come  and  go  like 
the  waves  on  the  sea-coast  in  summer  airs.*]*  His  vritches  draw  the  fish 
cat  of  the  water 


*  *'  Le  kicrime  scendean  tra  gigli  e  rose, 

L^  dove  avvien  ch'  alcune  8^  n'  inghiozzL*' 

Canto  xii.  st.  94* 
Which  has  h&Oi  well  translated  by  Mr.  Rose:— 

**  And  between  rose  and  lily,  from  her  eyes 
Tears  fall  so  fost,  she  needs  must  swallow  some.** 
t  "  Vengono  e  van,  come  onda  al  prioio  margo 
Quando  piacevole  aura  U  mar  combatte." 

Canto  vii.  st.  14. 
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^  <  With  ample  words  and  a  pun  wavfaied  spell'  * 
He  borrows  the  woid  *paiatiiig'  itself  Bke  a  tree  Italian  aod  fiiend  of 
Raphael  and  Titian,  to  express  the  commMerafcion  in  the  frees  of  tiie 
hkst  for  the  sufferings  of  mortality  : 

<<  <  Dipinte  di  pietade  il  viso  pio.'t 
''  Their  pious  looks  painted  with  tenderness. 
Jesus  is  veiT  finely  caUed,  in  the  same  passage,  *  il  semfKtemo  Amante,' 
the  eternal  Lover.    The  female  sex  axe  die 

^<  <  Sehiera  genttl  che  pur  adoma  il  mondo.'f 
"  The  gentle  bevy  that  adorns  the  world. 
He  paints  cabinet-pictures  like  Spenser,  in  isolated  staaxas,  with  a  pencil 
at  once  solid  and  light ;  as  in  the  instance  of  ibe  charming  one  ths* 
tells  tlM  story  of  Mercury  and  his  net ;  how  he  watched  the  God^ss  of 
Flowers  as  she  issued  forth  at  dawn  with  her  lap  fiill  of  roses  and  violet^ 
and  so  threw  the  net  over  her  ^  one  day,'  and  'took  her  ;* 
"  *  un  di  lo  prese.'§ 
<'  But  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  l£ese  gentle  pictures.     He  has 
many  as  strong  as  Michael  Angelo,  some  as  intense  as  Dante.     He 
paints  the  conquest  of  America  in  five  words : 
*^ '  ^^EE^^  ^  ^^^  caoeiar  mille.'  || 

^*  I  see  thousands 
Hunted  by  tens. 
He  compares  the  noise  of  a  tremendons  battle  heard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  the  sound  of  the  cataracts  of  the  ^e  : 

"  '  un  alto  suon  ch'  a  quel  s'  accords 
Con  che  i  vicin'  cadendo  il  Nil  assorda.'Y 
He  ^  scourges*  ships  at  sea  wilii  tempests — say  raliier  liie '  miserable  sea- 
men ;'  whHe  night-time  grows  blacker  and  blacker  on  the  '  exasperated 
waters.'** 

Is  not  this  excellent?  In  the  same  genial  spirit  has  he  'written 
upon  Boiardo  and  Pulci.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  critic's 
own  universality  has  suggested  to  him  the  true  solution  of  the 
mixture  of  gravity  and  absurdity  in  the  *  Morgante  Maggiore/ 
a  mixture  which  lis  strangely  puzzled  the  critics: 

"One  writer  thinks  he  cannot  but  have  been  in  earnest,  becaase  lie 
opens  every  canto  with  some  pious  invocation  ;  another  asserts  that 
the  piety  itself  is  a  banter  ;  a  similar  critic  is  of  opinion,  that  to  mix 
levities  with  gravities,  proves  the  gravities  to  have  been  nought,  and 
the  lenities  all  in  all  ;  a  fourth  allows  him  to  have  been  serious  in  his 
description  of  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  but  says  he  was  laughing  in 
all  the  rest  of  his  poem  ;  while  a  fifth  candidly  gives  up  the  question,  as 
one  ot  those  puzzles  occasioned  by  the  capnces  of  the  human  mind, 
Which  It  IS  impossible  for  reasonable  people  to  solve.     Even  Sismondi^ 

W  ffi  ^^^Va  i  r""?^  ^'^  ■'•  ^«-  §  Canto  xv.  st  57. 

II     »«w>  XV.  St.  23.  1  Canto  xvi.  St.  56.  •^  Canto  xviiL  st  142, 
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who  was  well  aequamted  with  die  age  in  wfaidi  Pnlci  wrote,  and  who^ 
if  not  a  profound,  is  generally  an  acute  and  liberal  critie,  confesses 
himself  to  be  thus  confoundeo.  '  Puld,'  he  says,  '  commences  all  his 
cantos  by  a  sacred  inyocation ;  and  the  interests  of  religion  are  con* 
stantly  intermingled  with  the  adventures  of  his  story,  in  a  manner 
capricious  and  Kttie  instructive.  We  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this 
moiddsh  spirit  with  the  semi-pagan  <^racter  of  society  under  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  nor  whether  we  ought  to  accuse  Pulci  of  ?ross  bigotry  or  d 
pro&ne  derision.'  Sismondi  did  not  consider  ihat  the  lively  and  im- 
passioned neople  of  the  south  take  what  may  be  called  household-liber- 
ties with  Gie  objects  of  their  wocship  greater  than  northerns  can  easily 
conceive  ;  that  levity  of  manner,  therefore,  does  not  always  imply  the 
absence  of  the  gravest  belief ;  that,  be  ^is  as  it  may,  the  belief  may  be 
as  grave  on  some  points  as  light  on  others,  perhaps  the  more  so  for 
ihat  reason ;  and  that,  although  some  poems,  like  some  people,  are 
altogether  grave,  or  the  reverse,  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as  tragi- 
comedy both  in  the  world  itself  and  in  the  representations  of  it.  A 
jesting  writer  may  be  quite  as  much  in  earnest  when  he  professes  to 
be  so,  as  a  pleasant  companion  who  feels  for  his  own  or  for  other  people's 
misfortunes,  and  who  is  perhaps  obtiged  to  affect  or  resort  to  his  very 
pleasantry  sometimes,  because  he  feels  more  acutely  than  the  gravest. 
The  sources  of  tears  and  smiles  lie  close  to,  ay,  and  help  to  refine  one 
another.  If  Dante  had  been  capable  of  more  levity,  he  would  have 
been  gmlty  of  less  melancholy  absurdities.  If  Rabelais  had  been 
able  to  weep  as  well  as  to  laueh,  and  to  love  as  well  as  to  be  Hcen- 
tious,  he  would  have  bad  faith,  and,  therefore,  support  in  something 
earnest,  and  not  have  been  obliged  to  j^ace  the  consummation  of  afi 
tilings  in  a  wine -bottle.  People's  every-day  experiences  might  ez- 
j^n  to  them  the  greatest  apparent  inomsistencies  of  Pulci's  muse,  if 
habit  itself  did  not  blind  them  to  the  illustration.  Was  nobody  ever 
p^sent  in  a  wett-ordered  family,  when  a  lively  conversation  having 
been  intemxnted  by  the  announcement  of  dinner,  the  company,  after 
listening  with  the  greatest  seriousness  to  a  grace  delivered  with  equal 
seriousness,  perhaps  by  a  clergyman,  resumed  it  the  instant  afterwards 
in  all  its  gaiety,  with  the  first  spoonful  of  soup?  WelL  the  sacred  invo- 
cations <  at  the  beginning  of  Pulci's  cantos  were  compliances  of  the 
like  sort  with  a  custom.  They  were  recited,  and  listened  to  just  as 
gravely  at  Lorenao  di  Medici  s  table ;  and  yet  neither  compromised 
the  reciters,  nor  were  at  all  associated  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  &re 
that  ensued.  So  with  regard  to  the  intermixture  of  erave  and  gay 
throughout  the  poem.  How  many  camp^ugning  adventures  have 
been  written  by  gallant  oflEicers,  whose  animal  spirits  saw  food  for 
gaiety  in  half  the  circumstances  that  occurred,  and  who  could  crack  a  jest 
and  a  helmet  perhaps  with  almost  equal  vivarily,  and  yet  be  as  serious 
as  the  gravest  at  a  moment's  notice,  mourn  heartily  over  the  deaths  of 
their  friends,  and  shudder  with  indignation  and  horror  at  the  outrages 
CQuunitted  in  a  captured  city?  It  it  thus  that  Pulci  writes,  full  no 
less  of  feeling  than  of  whim  and  mirth.     And  the  whole  honest  round  of 
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bmnanitY  not  only  wnmitB  bis  plan,  but  in  the  twofold  sense  of  tlie 
I  it." 


After  speaking  of  tlie  *  unbounded  tenderness'  tbat  beautified 
Pulci's  scnous  passages,  be  proceeds  thus: 

''  A  cbarm  of  another  sort  in  Puld,  and  yet  in  moti  instancRa,  periuqw, 
owing  the  best  part  of  its  cfaanningness  to  its  being  connected  with  the 
same  feeling,  is  his  wit,  Foeoolo,  it  is  true,  says  it  is,  in  general,  more 
aevere  than  refined ;  and  it  is  perilotis  to  differ  with  such  a  critic  on  such 
a  point ;  for  much  of  it,  unfortunately,  is  lost  to  a  foreign  reader,  in 
consequence  of  its  dependanoe  on  the  piquant  old  Tuscan  idiom,  and  on 
popular  sayings  and  allusions.  Yet  I  should  think  it  imposable  for 
Pulci  in  general  to  be  serere  at  the  expense  of  some  more  agreeaUe 
qoality ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  portion  of  his  wit  most  obvious  to  a 
foreigner  may  daim,  if  not  to  have  originated,  at  least  to  have  been 
very  like  the  style  of  one  who  was  among  its  declared  admirers — and 
who  was  a  very  polished  writer — ^Voltaire.  It  consists  in  treating  an 
absurdity  with  an  air  as  if  it  were  none  ;  or  as  if  it  had  been  a  puce 
matter  of  course,  erroneously  mistaken  for  an  absurdity.  Thus  the 
good  abbot,  whose  monastezy  is  blockaded  by  the  g^ts  (for  the  virtue 
and  simplicity  of  his  character  must  be  home  in  mind),  after  observing 
that  the  ancient  fathers  in  the  desert  had  not  only  locusts  to  eat,  but 
manna,  which  he  has  no  doubt  was  rained  down  on  purpose  firom 
heaven,  laments  that  the  'relishes'  provided  for  himself  and  his 
brethren  should  have  consisted  of  '  showers  of  stones/  The  stones, 
while  the  abbot  is  speaking,  come  thundering  down,  and  he  exclaims, 
'  For  God's  sake,  knight,  come  in,  for  the  manna  is  fiedling!'  This  is 
exactly  in  the  style  of  the  '  Dictionnaire  Philosophique.'  So  when  Mar- 
gutte  is  asked  what  he  believes  in,  and  says  he  believes  in  *  nei&er 
black  nor  blue,'  but  in  a  good  capon,  <  whether  roast  or  boiled,'  the 
reader  is  foreibly  reminded  of  Voltaire's  Traveller,  Searmeniado,  who, 
when  he  is  desired  by  the  Tartars  to  declare  which  of  th^  two  parties 
he  is  for,  the  party  of  the  black-mutton  or  the  white-mutton,  answers, 
that  the  dish  is  *  equally  indifferent  to  him,  provided  it  is  tender.' " 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  last  *  Memoir*  in  these  volumes — 
that  of  Tasso.  This  perplexing  and  much-debated  subject  has 
been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  our  author,  who  has  not 
onhr  sifted  evidence  with  the  acutcncss  of  a  philosopher,  but  has 
had  the  courage  to  look  at  the  subject  in  its  true  fight,  leaving 
romance  and  sentiment  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  quantity  of 
nonsense  written  about  Tasso  is  an  abuse  of  the  privilege  which 
biographers  have  of  setting  'themselves  down  asses.'  Professor 
Rosmi,  who  edited  Tasso's  works,  and  who  is  a  man  of  reputation 
in  Italy,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  extravagances  which 
are  deemed  permissible  in  transalpine  literary  criticism.  In  his 
feaggio  sugU  Amori  di  Tasso,'  amidst  a  mass  of  sweepinff  assump- 
tions  and  loose  reasonings,  he  kys  down  this  critical  canon— that 
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a  man  of  an  ing^ino  severo^  like  Taaso,  would  not  deliberately  write 
a  falsehood;  from  which  we  are  to  conclude,  that  whenever  he 
sp^kks  in  his  verses  of  his  lady-loves,  what  he  says  is  strictly  true. 
With  such  a  canon  a  man  may  go  a  great  way  m  criticism;  with 
what  result  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  determine.  Tasso's  life 
is  in  itself  perplexing  enough;  we  need  no  extra  confusion  on  the 
part  of  biographers;  many  things  in  it  will  probably  never  be 
cleared  up ;  but  all  that  seems  capable  of  explanation  is,  we  believe, 
rightly  explained  by  Leigh  Hunt.  One  of  the  points  worthy 
notice  in  his  memoir,  is  the  admirable  maimer  in  which  the  reader 
is  prepared  for  Tasso's  madness.  This  is  one  of  the  disputed  sub-* 
jects.  Was  Tasso  mad,  before  imprisonment  and  ill-treatment 
drove  him  so?  Sentimental  biographers  answer  in  the  negative: 
foolishly  enough,  as  it  appears  to  us,  sinoe  Tasso's  imprisonment, 
though  galling,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  degree  of  ill-treat> 
ment  which  could  have  affected  a  sane  mind.  The  disease  was 
eaarUer.  In  the  vivid  picture  of  his  restlessness,  inconsequences, 
and  perpetual  suspicion,  Lei^h  Hunt  has  shown  us  the  mind  dis- 
eased, which  even  before  the  imprisonment  broke  forth  into  frantic 
vehemence.  Alfonso,  whatever  mav  have  been  his  conduct  after- 
wards, seems  to  have  behaved  kindly  enough  on  first  hearing  of 
Tasso's  outbreaks.  He  merely  directed,  in  the  mildest  and  most 
reasonable  manner,  that  Tasso  should  be  confined  to  his  apart- 
ments, and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  physician.  This  afflicted 
Tasso  deeply:  what  step  of  the  kind  nad  ever  any  other  effect 
upon  an  unsound  mind  r  Yet  he  bore  it  in  silence,  and  the  duke 
took  him  to  his  beautiful  country  seat  of  Belriguardo;  '  wha«, 
in  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  matter,  the  poet  says  that  he  treated 
him  aa  a  brother;  but  in  another  he  accuses  him  of  having  taken 
pains  to  make  him  criminate  himself,  and  confess  certain  matters, 
real  or  8up|>0Bed,  the  nature  of  which  is  a  puzzle  to  posterity.* 
It  was  Belriguardo,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  rememoer,  that 
Gothe  makes  the  scene  of  his  exquisite  dramatic  poem,  *  Tor- 
quato  Tasso:*  a  work  as  profound  as  it  is  enchanting,  but  which 
takes  the  utmost  poetical  licence  with  the  history  it  treats  of. 
Those  persons  who  fancv  that  Alfonso  imprisoned  Tasso  because 
he  discovered  the  poet's  love  for  the  princess,  forget  that  the  occa- 
sion of  the  imprisonment  was  Tasso's  furious  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion at  not  being  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  his  calling  the  court 
a  ^  ciurma  di jpoTtroni,  ingrati,  e  ribaldi,'  in  a  speech  oi  '  good  set 
terms,'  but  or  very  uncourtly  flavour.  Let  us  hear  Leigh  Hunt 
on  this  debated  question : — 

«*  The  caudes  of  Tasao^s  imprisonment,  and  its  long  duration,  are 
among  the  puzzles  of  biography.  The  prevailing  opinion,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  made  to  it  by  Serassi  and  Bkek  is,  that  the  poet 
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Blade  lore  to  Ae  Prinoeas  Leoaon— petiiaps  wm  bdoved  by  ber ;  aad 
ihat  her  brother  the  duke  punisbed  hnn  fior  his  airogance.  This  was 
the  belief  o£  his  esriiest  biographer,  Masso,  who  imbb  intimatefy  ae- 
qnainted  with  the  poet  in  his  la^«r  days ;  and  from  Manso  (though  be 
£d  not  profess  to  zeceiYe  the  informati<»i  from  Tasso,  botonly  to  gather 
it  from  his  poems)  it  spread  over  all  Eun^ie.  Mlt(m  took  it  on  trust 
from  him  l'^^  and  so  have  onr  English  translators  Hoole  and  Wiffen. 
The  Abbe  de  Chames,  however,  declined  to  do  so  ;f  and  Montaigne, 
who  saw  the  poet  in  St.  Anne's  hospital,  says  nothing  of  the  love  at  all. 
He  attributes  his  condition  to  poetical  exdtement,  hard  study,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  extremes  of  wisdom  and  folly.  The  philosopher,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  the  poet's  having  survived  his  reason,  and  become  nn- 
eonseious  bodi  of  himself  and  hn  works,  winch  the  reader  knows  to  be 
antrue.  He  does  not  af^iear  to  have  conversed  with  Tasso.  The  poet 
was  only  shown  him  ;  probaUy  at  a  sick  moment,  or  by  a  new  and  i^ 
aorant  official.^:  Mursfcori,  who  was  in  the  service  of  <lie  Este  fiuaiily 
at  Modena,  tells  us,  on  tihe  authority  of  an  old  aoquaintanee  who  knew 
^contemporaries  of  Tasso^  thi^  the  ^  good  Torquato  findii^  himsdf  one 
day  in  company  with  the  duke  and  his  sister,  and  going  ck)ee  to  the 
prmcess  in  order  to  answer  some  question  which  she  had  put  to  him, 
was  so  transported  by  an  impulse  *  more  than  poetical,'  as  to  give  her  a 
kiss ;  upon  which  the  duke,  who  had  observcwl  it,  turned  about  to  his 
gentlemen,  and  ssid :  '  What  a  pity  to  see  so  great  a  man  distracted  !* 
and  so  ordered  him  to  be  locked  up.  $  But  this  writer  adds,  that  he  does 
not  know  what  to  think  of  the  anecdote :  he  neither  denies  nor  admits  it. 
Uraboschi,  who  wns  also  in  the  service  of  the  Este  £Ei,mUy,  doubts  the 
truth  of  the  anecdote,  and  believes  that  the  duke  shut  the  poet  up  solely 
&r  fear,  lest  his  violence  should  do  harm.||  Serassi,  l^e  second  bio- 
ffrapher  of  Tasso,  who  dedicated  his  book  to  an  Este  piincess  immical  to 
oie  poet's  memory,  attributes  the  confinement,  on  Ins  own  showing,  to 
the  violent  words  he  had  uttered  against  his  master.f  Walker,  the  au- 
thor of  the  <  Memoir  <m  Italian  Tragedy,'  says,  t^t  the  fife  by  Seraasi 
himself  induced  him  to  credit  the  love  story:**  so  dbes  Gittgu^n^.tt 
Black,  forgetting  the  age  and  illnesses  of  hundreds  of  enamoured  ladie^ 
and  the  distraction  of  lovers  at  all  times,  derides  the  notion  of  passion  on 
either  side  ;  because,  he  axgues,  Tasso  was  subject  to  frienries,  and  Leo* 
nora  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  not  in  good  health.^^  Wbat  would 

•  "  Altera  Torquatum  cepit  Leonora  poetam,"  &a 

t  *  Vie  du  Taase,'  1695,  p.  61. 

I  In  the  *  Apology  for  Baimond  de  Sebonde ;'  Essays,  vol  ii.,  ch.  12. 

§  In  his  'Letter  to  Zeno.'— Opere  del  Tasso,  xvi.,  p.  118. 

il  *  Storia  deOa  Poesia  Italiana '  (MatMas's  edition),  vol.  iil  part  i,  p.  236. 

^  Serassi  is  peremptory,  and  even  abusive.  He  charges  every  body  who  has 
said  any  thing  to  the  contrary  with  impostore.  "  £g^  mon  v*  ha  dubbio,  che  la 
troppe  imprudenti  e  temerarie  parole,  che  il  Tasso  si  lascid  useir  di  bocca  in 
questo  incontro,  furone  la  sola  cagione  deUa  sua  prigionia,  e  oh'  d  mera  favola  ed 
tmppg^ttrg  tutto  cid,  che  diversamente  d  stato  affermato  e  scritto  da  altii  in  tale 
proposito."  Vol  ii,  p.  S3.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  good  abbe  could  practise 
a  little  imposition  himself. 

•»  Black,  ii,  38.       tf  Hist.  Litt.dlta3ie,'v,  243,  &0,       JJ  VoIii.»p.  39. 
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Maduae  d'Hoodeiot  hare  said  to  him?  or  Mademoiselle  L'Espinasee  ? 
cr  Mrs.  Inchbald,  wlio  used  to  walk  up  and  down  Sadcyille*stFeet,  ia 
Older  that  she  might  see  Dr.  Warren's  light  in  his  window?  Fosoolo 
was  a  heliever  in  the  love  ;*  Sismondi  admits  it  ;t  and  Rosini,  the 
editor  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  ia  passionate  for  it.  He 
wonders  how  any  hodj  can  &il  to  discern  it  in  a  numher  of  passages, 
W^h»  intrathy  may  mean  a  variety  of  other  loves  ;  and  he  insists  much 
upon  certain  loose  verses  (htscM)  which  the  poet,  among  his  various 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  his  imprisonment,  assigns  as  the  cause,  or  one 
of  the  causes,  of  it.^ 

'*  I  confess,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  inquby  into  this  subject, 
that  I  can  find  no  proofs  whatsoever  of  Tasso's  having  made  love  to 
Leonora ;  though  I  tlnnk  it  highly  probable.  I  believe  the  main  cause 
of  the  duke's  proceedings  was  me  poet's  ovm  violence  of  behaviour  and 
incontinence  of  speed.  I  thidc  it  very  likely  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
poetical  love-making  to  various  ladies,  which  was  almost  identical  in 
that  age  with  addressing  them  in  verse,  Torquato,  whether  he  was  in 
k>ve  or  not,  took  more  liberties  with  the  princesses  than  Alfonso  ap- 
proved ;  and  it  is  equally  probable,  that  one  of  those  liberties  consisted 
m  his  indulging  his  inu^g^ation  too  far.  It  is  not  even  impossible,  that 
more  gallantry  may  have  been  going  on  at  court  than  Alfonso  could 
endure  to  see  alfaided  to,  especially  l^  an  ambitious  pen.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  sudi  was  the  case.  Tasso,  as  a  gentleman,  could  not 
have  hinted  at  such  a  thing  on  l^e  part  of  a  princess  of  staid  reputa* 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^  We'  he  speaks  of  as  entertained  by 
her  for  him,  and  wanranting  the  appltcatian  to  her  for  money  in  case  ii 
las  death,  was  too  plainly  wocded  to  mean  any  thing  but  love  in  the 
sense  of  friendly  r^ard.  ^  Per  amor  mio'  is  an  idiomatical  expression, 
meaning  *  fer  my  se^e ;'  a  stroi^  one,  no  doubt,  and  such  as  a  proud 
man  lil^  Alfenso  might  think  a  liberty,  but  not  at  all  of  necessity  an 
amatory  boast.  If  it  was,  its  very  effrontery  and  vanity  were  pre- 
sumptions  of  its  fidsdiood.  The  lady  whom  Tasso  alludes  to  in  the 
passage  quoted  on  his  first  confinement  is  complained  of  for  her  cold- 
ness towards  him;  and,  unless  this  was  itself  a  gentlemanly  blind,  it 
might  apply  to  fifty  other  ladies  besides  the  princess.  The  man  who 
assaulted  him  in  the  streets,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
violator  of  his  papers,  need  not  have  found  any  secrets  of  love  in  them. 
The  servant  at  whom  he  aimed  the  knife  or  the  dagger  might  be  as 

*  Such  at  least  is  my  impression ;  but  I  camiot  call  the  evidence  to  mind. 

t '  Literature  of  the  Soutn  of  Europe,'  (Boscoe's  translation),  vol.  iL,  p.  165.  To 
■how  the  loose  way  in  which  the  conclusions  of  a  man*8  own  mind  are  presented 
as  &ct8  admitted  hy  others,  Sismondi  says,  that  Tasso's  '  passion '  was  the 
cause  of  his  return  to  Ferrara.    There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  for  it. 

X  *  Saggio  flugli  Amori,'  &c.  ut  sup.  p.  84,  and  passim.  As  specimens  of  the 
learned  profesaor*s  reasoning,  it  may  he  observed  that  whenever  the  words  Attm- 
Ue,  daring,  high,  noUe^  and  nyai,  occur  in  the  poef  s  love-verses,  he  thinks  they 
muMt  allude  to  the  Princess  Lecniora ;  and  he  argues,  that  Alfonso  never  could 
have  been  so  angry  with  any  '  versi  lasdvi/  if  they  had  not  had  the  same 
dnection. 
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little  coiuMOtedwilh«uolimattar9;  Vid  > At  90001*8  ^wlMflie]^ 
lie  wrote  for  a  hiend,  and  whieh  hedenred  to-be  buried  wiA  tiini,migphifr 
be  alike  mnooeot  of  all  reference,  to  Leonortii  whether  he  wrote  them  lor 
a  friend  or  not.  Leonora's  death,  took  place  during  the  poet*<  eoBfip»« 
ment;  and,  lamented  as  she  was  hj  the  verse  writers  according'  to 
custom,  Tasso  wrote  nothing  on  the  event.  This  silence  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  depth  of  his  passion ;  hut  how  is  the  fact  prm^ed  ?  and 
why  may  it  not  have  been  occasioned  by  there  having  been  no  passion 
stall? 

**  All  that  appears  certain  is,  that  Tasso  spoke  violent  and  contemptu- 
oil«  words  against  the  duke;  that  he  often  spoke  iS  of  ham  in  his  letters  ; 
thnt  he  endearoured,  not  with  perfect  ingenuonsneed,  to  exditnge  Ins 
service  for  that  of  another  pritioe;  that  he  assorted  his  madness  to  have 
been  pretended,  in  the  first  instame,  purely  to  gratify  the  duke*a  wtnm 
ftr  thinking  it  so  (which  waa  one  oi  the  reaseiB  peraapa  whjr  Alfiitieis 
as  he  complained,  would  net  believe  a  word  be  said) ;  and,  finally,  l&at^ 
whether  the  madness  was  or  waa  not  so  pretended,  it  unfortunately  be- 
came a  confirmed  though  milder  form  of  mania,  during  a  long  confine- 
ment. Alfonso,  too  proud  to  forgive  the  poet's  contempt^  continued 
thus  to  detain  him,  partly  perhaps  because  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  a 
pretext  for  revenge,  partly  because  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him,  consbtently  either  with  his  own  or  the  poet's  safety.  He  had  not 
been  generous  enough  to  put  Tasso  above  his  wants  ;  ne  had  not  ad- 
dress enough  to  secure  his  respect ;  he  had  not  merit  enough  to  over- 
look Ufl  reproaches.  If  Tasso  had  been  as  great  a  man  as  he  waa^- 
poet)  Alfonso  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  these  perplexities.  The 
poet  would  have  known  how  to  settle  quietly  down  on  his  small  court- 
income  and  wait  patiently  in  the  midst  of  his  beautiful  visions  for  what 
fortune  had  or  had  not  in  store  for  him.  But  in  truth,  he,  as  well  as 
the  duke,  was  weak  ;  they  made  a  bad  business  of  it  between  them  ;  and 
Alfonso  the  Second  closed  the  accounts  of ^  the  Este  family  with  the 
Muses  by  keeping  his  panegyrist  seven  years  in  a  mad-house  to  the  as- 
tmiisfament  of  posterity,  and  the  destmotion  of  his  own  claims  to  re- 
nown." 

Did  Tasso  love  three  Leonoras;  did  he  only  love  the  princess? 
In  one  of  his  canzones  (though  vro  cannot  at  this  moment  recover 
tlK5  passaj^e)  he  says,  '  three  have  I  sung;  one  only  have  I  loved.* 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  loved  one  was  the  princess ;  and 
as  to  the  three  Leonoras,  modem  criticism  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  tlicrc  were  only  two — the  princ«w  and  th«  Uounteea  Scaa*- 
diaoo.  Goldoni,  indeed,  in  hia  livdjr  oomedj  of  *  Tasso,'  h«s  gfv«ii ' 
us  the  established  three;  a»d,  ctmouslj  enough,  while  asstiming 
aa  a  matter  of  course  that  Tasso  was  in  love  witK  the  princess 
('  tuUi  sanno  chcil  Tasso  divento  innamorato  dellft  principcssa)"' 
he  transforms  this  princess  into  an  attendant  at  court,  out  of  respect 
for  the  illustrioiis  fnmilt;  of  Este.  '  II  riroetto  per  questa  illustro 
casa,  clie  regna  amora  in  Ifelia,  mi  ha  fatto  -cainblare  nella  mia 
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oommedis  il  gndo  di  prindpefln  in  quello  S  una  nmrchesR,  faro* 
rita  del  duca  ed  alia  principessa  attaccata.'  Considering  how 
railch  it  was  the  costom  for  poets  in  those  days  to  be  enamoured 
(upon  paper)  of  every  beantinil  woman ;  and  how  to  snch  poetical 
attadiment  rank  was  no  obstacle,  nay,  rather  a  stimulant,  we  may 
fidrly  accept  Tasso's  verses  as  amatory  verses,  without  at  all  con- 
cluding that  he  was  in  love.  But  as  the  evidence  either  way  is 
but  vf^e,  the  sentimental  may  assume  the  truth  of  the  traditional 
story,  if  they  please.  All  we  stipulate  for  is,  that  tliey  do  not 
insist  on  this  attachment  being  the  occasion  of  his  imprisonment. 
I'or  ourselves,  we  have  little  faith  in  either  of  his  three  goddesses. 
It  may  be  plnusant  enough  for  a  poet  to  have^  three  mistresses  to 
ftdoie  in  verse:  they  stimulate  his  muse  to  variety;  but  we  doubt 
tiie  flinoeriiy  of  the  attachment  so  distributed.  It  reminds  us  of 
Meleager's  emgmm,  in  which,  complaining  of  being  smitten  by 
the  charms  of  three  women  at  once,  he  asks  whether  Love  has 
discharged  three  arrows  into  his  heart,  or  whether  he  has  ihret 
hearts  within  him : — 

rpctr  dTcfM  ^Xvfuiyclf  oMrrpqlSoXovat  tMou 

%  yiip  *£fM»ff  Tpia  T6(a  Kartlpvvtp^  its  Spa  fjMimw 

ovxi  ftunr  rp^inwf  rpt!g  Vt9  c/iol  napdias  ;* 

which  is  a  pretty  conceit  enough,  but  only  a  conceit.  Tasso 
sings  as  amorously  of  the  Scimdiano  as  he  does  of  the  princess:  a 
presumption  that  he  loved  neither;  though  the  majority  of  critics 
look  upon  the  countess  as  a  stalking-horse,  beneath  whose  cover 
he  could  pierce  the  heart  of  the  princess.  We  again  say,  let  the 
critics  settle  the  matter:  each  as  he  pleases  for  himself,  without 
attempting  to  force  his  convictions  upon  other  people.  Mean-* 
while,  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  view  taken  by  Leigh  Hunt 
as  by  far  the  most  satisfactory. 

Inere  is  one  passa^  in  this  ^  Memoir,'  which  we  would  hare 

Saven  in  letters  of  goM,  and  placed  on  the  portals  of  every  Pan* 
eon.    It  is  a  clear  and  deep  insight  into  tnat  miserable  fallacy 
*  the  miseries  of  genius.'    Listen,  ye  critics ! 

*'  Poor,  illustrioos  Tamo  I  weak  enough  to  warrant  pity  from  his 
inferion — great  enough  to  overshadow  in  death  his  once-fancied  su* 
periois.  He  has  been  a  byword  for  the  misfortunes  of  genius ;  6ti< 
genius  was  not  kis  nUs/artune  ;  ii  was  his  only  good,  and  might  have 
brought  him  aU  hapj^iness.  It  is  the  want  of  genius,  as  fiEu*  as  it  goes, 
and  apart  fiom  mar^Tdoms  for  conscience'  sake  which  produces  mtsfer* 
tune  even  to  genius  itself — the  want  of  as  much  wit  and  balance  on  the 

•  <Epig.Liy.ed  Jacobs.'    AntboL  Grsoa. 
VOL.  XXXYI.  NO.  LXXII.  2  A 
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oonuttOB  side  of  tUiig%  at  genivB  »  aippoaedl  to  eoafiDe  to  the  mm* 
ooiumoD* 

We  must  close  our  ramMin^  Hotioe  of  iUri  beantiM  book.  Not 
a  quarter  of  what  we  intended  to  say  has  been  said,  and  yet  cms 
allotted  space  is  filled.  A  book  so  suggestive,  and  embnica^  so 
wide  a  field,  is  an  emkarraM  de  rkhesieSy  wfaidi,  as  £Eir  aa  'articW 
are  concerned,  impoverishes  thecritio.  If  we  have  biowht^  how* 
ever,  no  quota  of  our  own,  we  have  compensa^  for  th»jfcfigien^ 
by  presenting  the  reader  with  extracts  from  our  author;  wbidi  eac- 
tiacts,  though  not  by  any  meana  the  most  attraotm  in  tbe  wcdc, 
being  selected  in  the  eo«ne  of  discussion,  will,  we  tnist,^  cicate 
a  strong  desire  for  a  more  intimate  acqusjntaiKe  with,  the  book 
itself,    it  is  indeed  a  book  wfaich^  to  cpeak  mth  Maziowey  con* 

<<  Infinite  tidM  hi  a  little  room." 


Abt.  VI. — 1.  ChataJderrige  aus  dem  Leien  des  Kamgs  oon 
Premsen^  Friedrich  Wilkehn  IIL  (Tnuts  of  Charaeter  from  the 
Life  of  Frederick  Wiffiam  III.,  King  of  Pharia.)  Founded  on 
Personal  Observation,  by  Fr.  Etlebt,  EvangeHcal  Bishop  and 
Court-Preacher.    Potsdam  and  Magdeburg.     1844,  1845. 

2.  The  Relimous  Life  and  Opinions  of  Frederick  William  iZT, 
King  of  Prussia.  (Extracts  from  the  above.)  By  Jonathak 
BiBCH.    London.     1844. 

3.  Das  JumgKehe  fFort  Friedrich  fPilhelm  IIL,  Konig  von 
Preussen;  eine  den  Preussischen  Stdnden  uierreuMe  DenA* 
schrift  (The  Royal  Word  of  Frederick  William  IIL,  King  of 
Prussia  ;  a  Memorial  presented  to  the  States  of  Prussia.)  By 
Dr.  John  Jacobt.    December,  1844. 

In  the  clean  and  elegant  town  of  Toplitz,  amid  the  lonelv  Bohe- 
mian hills,  where  the  most  select  spxigs  of  Prussian  and  Austrian 
fentility  flock  annually  to  refresh  their  jaded  bodies  with  aalu- 
rious  baths,  there  used  (some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago)  to  be 
seen^  regularly  at  a  certain  hour,  a  tall  and  well-built  figure,  of  a 
sombre  aspect  and  a  measured  stride,  plainly  dad,  with  an  oBve- 
coloured  coat  (sometimes  a  little  the  worse  for  wear),  a  white  vest, 
pay  trousers,  a  round  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  waUon^-aUck  in  his 
hand.  Judging  by  the  sliffiiess  and  solemnity  of  this  pcrsoinage, 
you  might  mve  taken  him  for  a  Methodist  mmister  meditating  a 
sermon ;  for  a  Scottish  '  Dc»ninie'  pondering  on  the  relative 
qtd^  qucB^  quod;  or,  for  a  provincial  stroller  r^ieaxsing  to  himself 
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the  purt  of  the  Gkosi  in  ^  Hamlet'  But  i£  you  wait  a  littk,  you 
will  pexcexve  that  this  judgment,  like  most  others  made  <m  the 
fittt  blnahy  ia  aa  superficial  as  it  is  precipitate,  and  Tery  &r  wide  of 
iihe.  traih.  You  wul  perceive  that  this  personage,  though  courting 
BoUtoAs,  a  friend  of  silence  and  laconic  in  his  phrase  ;  though  he 
will  often  stand  for  hours  together  on  the  banks  of  the  large  pond 
in  Prince  Clary's  park,  cont;ein{dating  the  slow  and  sdenrn  sailing 
of  the  stately  swans;  that  this  remarkably  severe  and  solemn  man 
is  any  thing  but  a  reduse,  has,  on  the  oontnury,  moved  much  in 
ike  goeat  world ;  and  is  known  and  recognised  by  every  baron 
sad  bagoness  in  Toplitz  as  a  person  whom  all  are  bound,  and 
whom  many  of  them  delight,  to  honour.  He  is  in  fact  a  monarch.; 
Frederick  William  lU.,  £ine  of  Prussia;  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  age,  if  not  by  virtue  of  his  overtopping  personal 
qualities,  certcunly  by  the  stcange  and  eventful  nature  of  his 
public  history,  x  et  even  as  a  private  character  vou  wiU  find  him 
jiot  unworthy  of  a  little  passing  observance  ;  if  he  has  got  the 
prim  exterior  of  a  parading  Prussian,  he  has  also  the  true  heurt 
and  the  straightforward  aspect  of  an  honest  German  ;  and  when 
you  coQBider  how  much  the  chaxacter  of  an  absolute  monarchy 
like  Prussia  is  moulded  and  modified  by  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  monarch,  you  may  be  apt  to  think  that  this  ungainly  and 
itepnlsive  personage  is  a  character  that  will  richly  rewaid  the 
trouble  of  a  more  minute  personal  inspection.  Frederick  William, 
however  finmal  and  pedantic  ia  his  outward  man,  is  evidently  no 
mere  player-king,  spiking  the  speech  exactly  in  all  points  as  it  is 
set  down;  you  may  rest  assured,  on  the  contrary,  that  behind  this 
exact  and  measurea  exterior  there  dwells  a  soul  not  unfurnished 
with  certain  native  ideas  and  purposes,  that  well  know  how  to 
assert  their  own  steady  place  in  the  world,  and  will  not  easily  be 
jostled  out  of  joint. 

The  number  40  seems  to  be  a  special  favourite  of  the  Fates  in 
the  advancing  history  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  In  1640, 
that  *  great  Elector'  mounted  the  throne,  to  whom  Prussia  owes 
her  first  jprominence  over  the  mass  of  petty  states  with  which  she 
was  originally  confounded  ;  in  the  year  1740,  that  greater  Fre- 
derick b^an  to  rci^,  who  first  gave  to  Prussia  the  reality,  as  his 
grandfather  had  given  it  the  name,  of  a  European  kingdom. 
Another  century  revolves ;  and  the  same  year  40  witnesses  the 
death  of  one  sovereign  who  organised  the  commencement,  and 
the  succession  of  another  who  is  destined  to  preside  over  the 
completion  of  the  greatest  social  revolution  efiected  without 
bloodshed  that  modem  history  records.  Frederick  William  IIL, 
who  lost  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  and  called  the  Baron 
von  Stein  to  his  counsels,  in  1808,  died  in  the  year,   1840. 

2a2 
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In  his  clutracter  and  poficj-,  the  seeds  lie  ecmeealed  of  tntich  that 
is  fuU  of  important  conseqiienoe  in  the  present  politieal  and  eccle- 
siastical aspect  of  one  of  the  most  risiTig  statea  <rf  Europe.  We 
shaH  endeavour,  in  the  remarks  that  follow,  to  bring  fbrwBfd 
a  few  points  of  this  European  biography,  the  contemplation  of 
which  may  enable  us  more  perfectly,  whether  to  understand  the 
past  or  to  anticipate  the  fixture  of  Prussian  history. 

One  wordy  in  the  first  place,  on  the  author  of  ihe  three  volume?, 
the  title  of  which  is  prefixed.  A  good  biography  of  a  king  any- 
where is  a  ranty ;  a  good  biomphy  of  a  German  contineiitiil 
absolutist,  written  by  a  German  bishop,' and  father-confessor  imme* 
diately  after  the  decease  of  its  royal  subject,  is,  as  human  nature 
goes,  we  may  say  shortly,  an  imnossibility.  Bishop  Eylert's  lift 
of  Frederick  William,  accordingly,  exhibits  in  rich  abundance 
every  fault  that  might  be  expected  to  belong  to  it  in  the  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  prosy  and  discursive  as  the  production  of  a  Grerman 
(for  the  Germans,  once  for  all,  as  a  general  rule,  cannot  write  YAo* 
graphics),  eulogistic  and  exaggerated  as  the  production  of  a 
courtier,  submissive,  subservient,  and  stupid  as  the  production  of 
a  centralised  Prussian,  and  an  Erastianised  bishop.  Nevertheless^ 
the  book  is  a  very  useful  book  ;  and  the  bishop  a  man  for  whom 
we  feel  no  vulgar  respect.  He  has,  ind^d,  said  many  things 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  said;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  refinoned 
from  saying  much  that  he  ought  to  have  said  ;  but  for  the  one 
fault,  that  of  superfluity,  he  has  the  double  plea  to  urge  that  he  is 
a  German,  and  that  he  is  an  old  man  abcrve  seventy  ;  while  for 
his  sins  of  omission  he  can  state,  that  in  Prussia  many  mattera  are 
considered  as  of  private  interpretation  and  professional  decision, 
on  which  in  England  every  drinker  of  port-wine  or  porter 
thinks  himself  privileged  to  descant.  How  nonest,  for  instance, 
is  the  following  prefatory  confession: — 

"  The  portrait  which  I  have  given,"  says  the  bishop,  *•  is  taken 
from  the  life,  but  it  is  incomplete ;  I  do  not  exhibit  the  monarch  to 
my  readers  as  a  soldier,  or  at  the  head  of  his  army,  not  as  a  financier, 
nor  as  a  ruler,  not  ns  a  diplomatist,  nor  as  a  politician,  in  none  of 
these  most  important  relations  of  bis  public  lif(^,  where  he  exerted  hit 
most  remarkable  influence  ;  /or  the9e  are  maUer§,  tnfttH^  u^iek  Id» 
noi  understand  i  and  m  nuUiern  vbioh  I  do  TUii  underiUmdy  I^an 
pasM  no  jmd^menf* 

There  is  a  certain  humility  here,  which,  like  charity,  may  wdl 
be  allowed  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  •  though  we  cannot  h^lp 
remarking,  that  in  countries  situated  as  Prussia  at  the  present 
moment  is,  there  may  be  as  much  of  worldly  convenience  as  of 
CJhristian  self-restraint  in  the  virtue.  However,  we  shall  think 
no  evil;  opinions  on  matters  of  this  kind,  Uke  phnts  and  anintah^ 


flMTfi  h^hk  to  bo  a$ii»ci^  xi^qt  a  .UtUe  b^  thp  almombere  in  nr^icl^ 
tbey  gi-oivr  ;<  atkA  w^  s^vee  entirely  m:th  the  warwy.bishQjv  tbat 
th&  root  of  tile  goyemor  and.  the  politician  is  to  1>e  found,  In  the 
SQift^'ipnd>the  Cbaslwiy  Tirhoni  he  makes  it  his  main  business  to 
^haiacteorise*  rLet  usi  conunence^  thereforej  under  the  guidance  of 
ihj9  crvapgeUcal,fatili%r-reonf^or,mth  a  few  of  these  personal  ti'aits* 
The  late  King  of  Prussia,  in  hia  intellectual  ^na  moral  charac- 
ter vto  a  true  Gierman;  but  he  possessed  eminently  rather  ^he 
oMialities  which  the  German  has.  in  qommon  with  the  I^owland 
qcoti  than  those  other  and  characteristic  elements  which  distin-? 
guieh  the  Trans-Rhenane  Teut  from  every  other  species  of  the 
8fiQM9  wid^  &miiy.  There  are  indeed,  as  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Germans. know,  two  kinds  of  men  amongst  them,  both 
"very  Gennan  as  ojq^osed  to  I'renchmen,  Spaniard^  or  Italian, 
bu^  opposed  to  each  other  by  the  strongest  and  most  obstinate 
laws  of  natural  temperament.  There  is  what  we  may  call  the 
winged  German  and  the  walking  German,  or  if  you  please^  the 
ballooning  German  and  the  architectural  German;  the  soaring 
German,  and  the  steady  German;  the  speculative  German,  and  the 
paractieal  German.  The  late  King  of  Prussia  belonged  altogether 
to  the  latter  class  ;  and  was,  in  fact,  according  to  ttie  more  com- 
mon English  idea  of  Germanism,  more  like  a  Scotchman  than  a 
Genoan.  Like  the  Scotohman,  of  a  plain  un^tending  exterior^ 
he  was  not  less  plain,  discreet,  and  downright  in  his  whole  cast  of 
thought  and  tone  of  sentiment;  and  though  he  was  not  without 
MSpect  for  Immanuel  Kant — whom  he  caJled  '  a  strong  soid  in 
a  weak  body;'  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  transcendental 
Fichte  to  ]Berlin,  when  he  had  been  expelled  from  Jena  on  a 
charge  of  atheism — yet  was  his  nature  any  thing  but  speculative; 
he  was  prosaic,  practical,  and  utilitarian  m  the  highest  decree  ; 
and  no  professor  of  Calvinistic  theology  in  the  shrewd  Korth 
ever  expressed  agreater  abhorrence  of  German  metaphysics  than 
did  Fredepck  William  111.  As  his  quiet  and  decent-minded 
brother  *  good  Kaiser  Franz/ of  Austria,  used  to  say  often  very 
emphaticauy — *  We  want  no  cl£V£R  people' — so  his  Prussian 
nugesty  not  less  ehara€teri6tically,.but  with  infinitely  more,  sense 
uted  to  repeat-*^^  I  want  no  phantoma  and  no  phantasmagorias  ; 
yom '  fflintastic  ceutlemen  J  cannot  use ;  PHANXAfiVa  WAS  TVS, 
BBOTHER  OF  MORPHBUS.'  There  is  truth  here  and  wit  ako  ; 
fbr  thatmorotie  and  monosyllabic  Germans  mouth  could  at  times, 
as'  the  bishop  assures  us,  expand  itself,  and  give  utterance  to  some-^ 
thing  like  a  French  bon  mot;  but  still  the  characteristic  feature  of 
his  .mind  was  that  Scotch  one  of  sound  sense,  and  the  general 
QOmi^lexion  of  his  existence  the  most  bald  and  inveterate  prose. 
A  grand  babitui^l  antddote  he  did  bear  in  his  n^ind  to  that  por- 
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tentotts  eShsion,  and  diffcuion,  and  confusion,  ^ioli  b  tSie 
besetting  sin  of  German  intellect ;  and  how  often  did  he  not,  inr 
the  oonree  of  business,  put  a  wise  stop  to  the  large  discourses  of 
his  councillors,  by  the  words — ^Gehort  nicht  hieher.  Zwr  Saekef 
Zur  Sache !  Nothing  to  do  with  the  matter — ^to  the  point !  to 
the  point  r    Intimately  connected  with  this  direct  and  blunt 

S>iacticality  was  another  feature  in  the  king's  character ;  and  a 
eature  more  characteristically  German;  a  great  love  of  truth 
and  a  detestation  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  unsubstantial  rhe- 
toric, sounding  compliment,  and  well-turned  flattery;  for  all  these 
things  are  at  the  core  essentially  false ;  and  a  direct,  truthM,  plain 
wor^ng-man  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  He  showed, 
also,  no  vulgar  insight  into  Christian  ethics,  when  he  said  that, 
^  acting  apainst  a  man's  convictum  is  the  sin  affoinst  the  Hofy  Ghott^ 
which  cannot  be  fofyiven,'  Of  his  general  regard  for  truth  the 
following  interesting  traits  are  given  by  the  bishop: — 

'^  Once,  when  the  king:  was  entering  a  considerable  town,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  place  thought  proper  to  greet  him  with  a  onlogistic 
address.  Frederick  interrupted  him,  turning  indignantly  to  the  adju- 
tant, Colonel  Witzleben,  'This  is  not  to  be  endured — the  man  speaks 
plain  untruths.'  Then  taking  out  the  paper  upon  which  the  names  of 
those  invited  to  the  afternoon  entertainment  stood,  with  his  own  band 
be  scored  the  name  of  the  superintendent  out 

^'  A  young  man  possessing  good  talents  and  much  fluency,  and  fur- 
nished with  high  testimonials,  had  been  proposed  as  preacher  to  the 
division  of  guards.   He  was  permitted  to  preach  his  trial  sermon  in  the 

Eresence  of  the  king  in  the  court  and  garrison  church  at  Potsdam.  He 
ere  discoursed  eloquently  upon  Christian  heroism,  but  making  use  of 
unmeasured  encomiums  upon  the  conduct  ofthekin^  and  the  Prussian 
army,  the  former,  who  at  other  times  sat  there  listening  with  undivided 
attention  to  all  he  heard,  lost  his  equanimity,  and  rising,  looked  round 
the  church.  As  his  eye  rested  on  me,  in  his  displeasure,  he  added, 
*  The  preacher  has  certainly  not  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  least 
be  has  not  learnt  their  spirity  or  he  would  have  known  well  that  the 
inspired  writings  never  flatter  men,  but,  on  the  contrary,  humble  them. 
A  preacher  who  makes  nay  troops  feel  their  self-sufBciency,  and  puts 
thm  asleep  when  he  ought  to  rouse  them,  I  will  not  endure.' 

*<  In  1809,  when  the  king  with  his  family  returned  to  Berlin,  accord- 
ing to  his  former  practice,  he  attended  the  celebration  of  the  Lord*a 
supper  in  the  church  at  Potsdam  with  the  congregation.  The  moving 
and  elevating  spectacle  of  a  sovereign  and  his  people  uniting  on  sudi 
consecrated  ground,  affected  every  heart  so  much  that  I  thought  some 
allusion  to  the  circumstance  was  necessary.  But  trifling  as  the  allusion 
was  it  displeased  him.  '  I  thank  you  for  your  sermon/  lie  said,  after- 
wards ;  '  it  was  an  excellent  one,  and  it  edified  me.  But  it  is  painful 
to  me  when,  in  the  preaching  of  the  divine  word,  any  mention  is  made 
of  my  name,  especially  in  the  way  of  praise.'     I  answered  that  Ms 
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fiseKngs  on  tbi§  sabJACt  were  known  to  me^  and  that  I  boooared  such 
eentimenu ;  btit  that  in  present  circamstances  the  people  would  have 
been  disappointed  in  tbeir  justest  expectations,  had  I  passed  over  in 
vtter  silence  the  subject  which  warms  all  hearts/  I  added, '  If,  how- 
ever,  on  that  account,  I  have  displeased  you,  yet  may  the  good  inten- 
tions which  I  had  excuse  me/  The  memorable  words  of  the  king  in 
answer  to  me  were,  *  Vour  good  intentions  I  have  by  no  means  mistaken^ 
but  I  believe  there  is  no  king  in  a  church  in  the  eyes  of  God^  no  dis^ 
tincHons,  no  merit.  The  more  earnestly y  and  freely^  and  without 
respect  of  persons,  a  man  preaches  God*s  wordy  the  more  wiU  I  esteem 
Mm,  The  public  worship  of  God,  and  the  participation  m  iV,  is  meant 
to  improve  man^  and  on  that  account  real  truth  and  disoffreeabie  truth 
must  be  spoken  as  weB  to  master  as  to  servant,'* 

Beautifully  illustrative  of  this  deep-rooted  love  of  truth  in  the 
royal  breast,  is  the  following  reminiscence  from  the  ki;ig*s  own 
mouth,  of  his  early  intercourse  with  the  great  Frederick  in  his 
latter  days.  It  concludes  with  a  prophetic  intimation  of  tlie 
French  revolution,  inferior  in  interest  and  significance  to  nothing 
of  the  kind  that  is  recorded : — 

^' Yes!  a  truly  great  man.  On  this  v^ry  spot  it  was,  here  on  this 
•eat,  that  I  saw  and  spoke  to  him  for  the  last  time.  He  was  full  of 
kindliness  and  tenderness.  He  examined  me  on  the  different  subjects 
of  study  in  which  I  was  then  receiving  instruction,  especially  in  history 
and  mathematics.  He  made  me  converse  with  him  in  French ;  and 
then  took  out  of  his  pocket  Lafontaine's  fables,  one  of  which  he  made 
me  translate.  By  mere  chance  it  happened  to  be  one  that  I  had  read 
before  with  my  tutor ;  and  when  he  began  praising  me  for  my  perform- 
ance, I  told  htm  so.  Immediately  his  earnest  countenance  brightened 
up,  he  stroked  me  gently  on  the  cheeks,  and  added,  *  So  isCs  recht, 
tseber  Frifz, — that's  the  right  plan,  my  dear  Fritz,  always  honest  and 
without  concealment.  Never  wish  to  seem  what  you  are  not;  always 
be  more  than  you  appear.  These  words  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me :  and  dissimulation  and  misrepresentatioh  of  every  kind  I  have, 
lirom  my  earliest  years,  held  in  the  greatest  detestation  and  abhorrence. 

"  He  exhorted  me  particularly  to  cultivate  the  French  language;  the 
langnage  of  diplomacy  over  the  whole  world,  and  by  its  flexibility  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  that  purpose.  And,  in  fact,  I  ao  speak  it  (for  it  is 
more  pliant)  with  greater  readiness  than  German  *,  but  still  I  like  the 
German  better.  Then,  on  dismissing  me,  Frederick,  I  remember,  spoke 
seriously  to  this  effect.  *  Now,  Fritz,  werde  was  tHehiigespar  exeeU 
lence.  Learn  to  do  something  thorough  in  the  world.  There  are  great 
events  waiting  for  you.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  career,  and  my  work 
will  soon  be  finished.  I  am  afraid  things  will  gop^-m^  in  the  worM 
when  I  am  gone.  Evervwhere  I  see  a  great  deal  of  fermenting  matter ; 
and  ^e  men  that  should  regulate  and  lay  the  approaching  disturbanci^ 
especially  in  France,  do  all  that  they  can  to  nourish  it.  The  masses 
are  already  beginning  to  move  up  from  below  ;  and  when  this  cornea 
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lesftkm ;  because  only  by  means  xd  a  camiMm  eianeaC  can  a  OfafMan 
ceromunity  exist,  and  only  io  a  ooamiMiity  is  tfaciea  ccioDtuig  aad 
self-presenring  power.  But  irbere  that  wftuch  is  tlie  obyeet  of  theCboceli'a 
Faith  is  lost  and  split  into  opposing  countless  ladividoaiopkiiDaBy  eack 
man  making  a  new  religion  to  himseif,  instead  of  aooeptktig  Ike  caie 
religion  given  to  htm  in  the  ScripUires,  and  where  men  are  aliowed  to 
use  such  discretionary  power  and  to  call  it  ProtesCantismy  the  ineviiaUe 
result  will  be  that  they  wiU  go  on  piolestiag  liil  not  one  iota  of  te 
lenor  and  substance  of  Biblical  Christtaoity  is  left  semaiaing.'* 

These  sentiments,  so  familiar  to  us  in  thifl  country,  where 
most  persons  that  are  Christians  at  all  are  so  as  beCevers  in  a 
strictly  miraculous  and  supernatural  communication,  might  not  be 
worth  quoting  at  such  length  in  this  place,  w^re  it  not  that  this 
very  matter  of  religion,  in  this  very  shape  of  a  fixed  and  definite 
super-JUituialism  as  opposed  to  a  more  bee  and  floating  rationaliso]^ 
is  one  of  the  great  questions  now  agitated  between  the  Gecmaa 
people,  and  the  present  King  of  Pruna.  The  etrnggje  is  not 
merely  between  bureaucratists  and  oonstitutionalislifl^  between 
central  imifarmity  and  local  Taxieiy ;  bat  eeainoitly  and  decidedUy 
between  one  religious  party  of  wmch  the  watchword  is  CbmeA^ 
and  another  of  which  the  watchword  is  FreedonsL  It  is  a  daigmona 
thing  indeed,  in  some  sense,  for  a  people  to  have  a  very  reigioaa 
sovereign  ;  at  kast  all  the  great  civil  wars  in  Europe  during  the 
last  three  hundred  years  have  been  excited  and  cherished  by  the  zeal 
of  cmlnendv  religious  kings.  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  in  the  year 
1618,  and  dnarles  of  England  in  1638,  eoually  set  their  Idngdoma 
in  a  blaze  bj  their  piety.  Genius  of  any  Ifind,  indeed,  mHltaiy  n» 
less  than  sehgious,  is  dangerous  upon  a  throne;  not  b^use  geni]i3 
isa  bad  thing  anywhere,  but  because  it  is  often  unaccompaniad  with 
sense  ;  and  eenins  with  a  soeptreinone  handi  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  is  a  thxn^  of  all  others  the  most  apt  to  become  despoticaL 
We  ^all  not,  tberefcHie,  be  soiprised  if  we  find  the  mild,  aobei^ 
and  tolerant  personal  piety  of  Frederick  William  BI^  takiitf  m 
ferm  upon  the  throne,  in  little  distinguidiable  firara  the  most  «Mifr- 
rate  bigotty  and  systematic  intolerance.  Most  mteMStiag  and  in^ 
structive  in  this  view  is  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  Toysi 
theologian  himself,  with  a  curious  casuistry  (of  'which  we  hare 
familiar  examples  nearer  home),  draws  me  line  of  distinction 
between  the  pnvate  conscience  of  the  citizen,  and  the  state  coiv 
scienioe  of  the  monarch.  In  his  private  capacity^  according  to 
this  doctrine,  the  crowned  indivicbal  must  oe  comprehensive^ 
tolerant,  and  delicately  polite  ;  in  the  perfonnance  o£  liis  pubbo 
cluties  intolerance  may  often  become  a  JDeoassary  first  priiupfAs, 
a&d  pereeeutiML  a  BaliuaL  Jesuit 

**  The  often  repeated  sentiment  of  Frederick  the  Great    *  in  wj 
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kangdan  every  man  may  90  to  heaves  ia  Us  ewn  way/  it  oae  to  wkich  I 
oaMiot  give  my  nncoiidttional  aseeaU  Taken  with  refeveace  lo  iodi- 
vidnab  imleed,  and  single  caeet,  the  maxnn  is  net  imerely  p^ecdy 
sale,  bat  abedluiely  ioaperaliire.  No  nan,  no  ruler,  has  the  right  lo 
proscribe  to  aoolher  what  he  shall  believe :  fiiith  cannot  be  coai- 
Biaaded ;  it  is  the  freest  possible  aot  of  a  free  mind.  Every  matt 
aspprofiriates  lo  hhnseif  and  asstsniatea  the  objects  of  his  faith  acoord- 
iBg  to  bis  capacities  and  temperameiit ;  thti  man  with  the  aader* 
standings  that  wftk  the  heart.  A  porfect  vnaatmity  in  matters  of  this 
kind  is  an  impossibility.  And  if  an  attempt  ts  made  to  force  such 
unanimity  by  the  imposition  of  external  forms,  this  outward  compul* 
sion7must  always  remain  a  dead  letter ;  nay,  worse,  it  will  even 
excite  hatred  and  opposition,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  mmd  of 
man,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  think,  must  assert  its  liberty  in  all  dtrec* 
tions,  cmd  especially  in  the  dominba  of  religion.  Here  to  maintain 
independent  dignity,  and  to  enjoy  absolute  liberty  are  necessary 
correlaUves. 

**  fio  far  Frederick's  maxim  is  correct;  and  is  the  best  practical 
rule  that  can  be  given  to  guard  society  against  the  evils  of  intolerance 
«Bsl  sectarian  hiUred ;  but  it  beoomes  wroag  and  false  whenever  it  is 
atttempted  to  he  I4>p1ied  to  the  serious  relation  in  which  a  Protestant 
asonaivhy  stands  to  a  Protestant  Church.  This  Church  came  into 
esisleaee  at  first,  only  by  the  pvotecting  power  of  those  princes  who 
adhered  to  its  principles ;  and  only  by  their  subscription  and  execa« 
tonal  power  did  the  Augsburg  Confessioa  receive  public  sanction 
and  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  reformers,  in  order  to  give  sterility 
and  perfluinence  to  the  new  Church,  placed  it  under  the  protection 
of  the  supreme  territorial  authorities,  and  these  mre,  therefore,  &e 
born  patrons  of  the  Church.  This  protectorate,  by  the  free  act  of 
tbe  Oburch,  made  their  sacred  duty,  and  intimatehf  connected  wi& 
every  thing  that  possesses  intense  vitdity  under  their  goverament,  has, 
Vy  ^  peace  of  WeslfAialia,  been  secured  as  the  sained  right  oi  the 
pviaees  of  Germany.  They  ^nnnt,  therefore,  take  the  Evangelical 
Ghareh  of  the  country  under  their  pratectioo,  and  ikm  can,  in  common 
sense,  mean  nothing  else  than  that  thev  must  wat<^  over  the  mainte- 
Aance  and  operative  power  of  the  £xea  leading  principles  which  con- 
^tute  the  spirit  and  the  substaooe  of  the  Evangelical  Church  ;  and 
through  which,  and  in  which,  she  has  become  that  which  she  is,  by 
which  she  distinguishes  herself  from  other  communions,  and  specially 
from  the  Roman  Catholic ;  principles,  in  short,  which  ^e  cannot 
surrender  and  lose,  without  giving  up  her  own  character  and  losing 
fcer  own  existence.  For  wherever  this  ordering,  controlling,  and 
hading  fiand  is  absent,  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  indtvidusA  becomes 
•upreme;  and  everywhere,  in  flie  state  -ae  well  as  in  the  Charcii,  these 
is  nothing  more  terriMe  than  indivkiaal  caprice.  This  Isarless  power 
ImsaDg  «o  ^onadaiies  to  Iteap,  •aeattars  the  aeeda  of  destiactitm 
sromid?  all  ties  are  loosoned^  and  socwd  diasalsaion  is  the  wnaniwidaUe 


*< I  ra  adeokled  enedy  of  evfry  iMeraidiy  bmiq«B  it  j 
totbetpirit  of  Christianilj,  and  1  detest  above  all  Uftia^ils  d^ilNitiR 
cal  goveroioent ;  but  if  the.£vaiigeUcal  Chuidi  h  witboai  all  §pwtmn 
xnent,  and  if  every  clergymaa  is  to  have  the  light  and  the.  liberty  la 
administer  the  sacrament  according  to  his  pr irate  opinion  and  napof»|? 
If  he  may  preach  and  teach  in  one  congregation  so^  and  in  the  otheil 
congregation  so,  then  all  organic  connexion  is  dissolved,  and  to  talklx»( 
a  confession  of  faith  of  the  Evangelical  Chnrch  (though  every  church 
must  have  some  confessbn  or  oUier),  becomes  a  practical  absurdity. 
The  ecclesiastical  element  thus  becomes  identified  with  the  whirl  of 
every  momentary  and  ephemeral  idea,  and  amid  choosing  and  rqect.* 
ing,  baitding  up  and  pulling  down>  gradaally  anderminet  thb 
evangelical  faith  of  the  people.  The  cluldren  have  ibeo  a  dilleraiit 
faith  from  their  parents  ;  family  worship  and  domestic  piety  have  aa 
longer  any  nucleus  round  which  they  can  form,  and  public  wonhip- 
loses  every  charm,  and  the  Chu^h  itself  all  bindtng  power  aid 
authority.  Bindings  cementingy  and  controlling  liturgical  forma  aic^ 
therefore*  according  to  the  precedent  of  the  reformea^  an  easaotial. 
want  of  the  evangelical  as  oC  every  other  church. 

'*  These  prescribed  forms  are  by  no  means  the  essentials  of  xeligm^ 
but  they  are  the  encircling  and  preserving  case  of  vital  piety,  aad. 
this  often  vanishes  when  tbiese  are  broken  down.  The  great  matter 
always  is,  that  the  officiating  clergyman  shall  know  how  to  keep  him- 
self at  a  distance  from  a  mere  cold  and  dead  mechanism,  and  to 
breathe  into  the  simple  and  noble  form  the  animating  and  elevating 
spirit  which  belongs  to  it.  When  this  is  done,  the  stable  unifonnity 
and  the  constant  recurreaoeof  these  fonns  ia,  in  fact,  the  vary  thing 
which  olothes  them  with  a  peculiar  charm ;  ibr  it  is  consistent  wiw 
the  testimony  of  all  experience  that  Christian  eongregatioiia,  of  tha 
middle  and  lower  classes  especially,  ana  so  much  the  atiore  edified  wjtk 
these  fonns  the  more  familiarly  and  fondly  they  recur  to  them,  aa  t» 
a  sure  guide  and  a  clear  light  amid  tlie  constant  ohangea  of  eaFtMy 
existence.  I  have  thought  and  read  much  on  this  matter, /irp  Aad 
con.,  and  what  I  have  stated  is  my  decided  and  well  proved  osm* 
viction,  of  which  no  man  shall  rob  me.*'. 

This  whole  paasa^e  ib  pregnant  with  instcnction ;  and  equally 
BO,  whether  we  ap^y  it  as  aa  interpreter  to  expkin  the  most 
notable  ecclesiastical  events  in  Prussia  since  the  peace,  or  as  a 
prophet  to  predict  the  result  of  the  etrugglc  at  present  going  cm 
oeyond  the  Elbe,  between  the  Frusaan  people  and  the  I^meidan  t 
govenunent.     In  the  one  application  we  seo  dearly  hqw  tbo 
same,  soverei^,  who  offcired  nia.tQrrijb(g«7  'a^  an  asyuim  to*  the 
eacpatriated  victims  of  Austriap.  bigotry  in  the  TyroC  could  lend 
his  countenance  and  his  arm  U>.  ^  eKpuhdiQtn.of  the  pxouacU ' 
Ludierana  fix>m  Silesia.    In  the  odier  appli^tion,fw^  tee  how 
evangelical  piety,  inherited  fro^  his  father,  has,  in  the  pesBoa  a£- 
the  present  sovereign,  become  a  synonym ior.bisgtrys  m^odiami 
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tei  eveiy  8(Mrl'of  sdfisb  ttfMow^tnihdedii^fiB.  In  ^n  ftlVsoIute 
BUHUtfoh^f,  tikdeed,  wh^^  the  pefsonal  feelings  of  the  king  ate  at 
iio^})oi]it'sepaiBble  from  the  pnbKc  hw  of  the  land,  a  zeakmsly 
wJigiotts  man  ahnost  tiecessanly  becomes  an  energetic  Erastian ; 
he  studies  Luther  and  Melancthon,  he  determines  the  number  of 
l!he  dacraroents,  he  makes  and  unmakes  bishops,  he  edits  a  new 
version  of  the  hymn-book,  he  fuses  old  Calvinists  and  Lutherans 
mto^  one  new  '  Evakgehcal'  Church ;  and  in  so  doing,  while 
matters  proceed  smoothly  enough  with  an  indifferent  or  a  sub* 
missive  people,  he  now  and  then  stumbles  on  a  stump  of 
obatinate  old  orthodoxy;  and  in  this  case,  if  he  will  not  say 
peccawi  (which  a  king^  and  a  public  man  can  rarely  do),  ho 
beeomefl,  with  all  his  piety  and  peacefulness,  a  Henry  YIII.,  and 
Botbing  less,  in  principle  ;  and  he  also  must  victimise  his  score  of 
Sur  Thomas  Moves,  or  other  worthies,  though  in  a  bloodless 
fMnon,  by  the  more  decent  and  temperate  martyrdom  of  the 
mneteetith  century.  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  history  of 
•  evangelical'  piety  on  the  throne  of  Prussia ;  while  its  present 
workings  and  expected  explosions  chain  the  eye  of  the  reflective, 
before  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  fereslau,  on  Konigs- 
bcr^,  and  on  Berlin. 

Let  us  now,  to  complete  the  outline,  cast  a  glance  on  the 
political  and  military  aspect  of  his  majesty's  character  ;  and  here 
we  cannot  do  better  than  choose  as  our  text  the  short  characteristic 
of  the  Prussian  monarch  given  by  hia  great  adversary.  Napoleon: 
^Leraide  Prutse^  oemme  caracthre  privS^  est  un  hyal^  boHj  et 
Aomt^e  k9mm8;^viai9  dang  sa  eap€uiti  poHHque  c^tti  un  hamme 
natttrellement  pSi  d  la  mcessiie;  avec  lui  on  est  k  mSntre  tani 
g^fon  a  la  foree^  et  qtd  la  mam  est  letfte* •  Now,  if  the  part  of 
this  portraituie  which  relates  to  the  king's  political  character  be 
softened  down  a  little,  and  expressed  m  phrase  a  trifle  more 
poBte,  it  seems  to  give  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  fairly  enough.  In  the  political  career  of  Frederick 
WiiliAm  ni.  we  see  nothing  of  that  consistent  and  homogeneous 
dimeter  which  is  impressed  on  his  ecclesiastical  movements; 
afl  incoherent  alternation  of  caution  and  rashness,  liberalism  at 
the  helm  to-day,  and  de^tism  to-morrow,  indicate  plainly  enough 
that  in  this  sphere  the  ostensible  leader  of  afi&irs  was  in  reality 
led,  and  that  the  royal  movements  were  in  all  cases  the  result, 
not  the  cause,  of  &e  ciriciimstaftioea  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. We  hove,  thefrafore,  to  se^  for  the  political  history  of 
Fk«deriek  William  HI.  more  in  the  times  than  in  the  man  ;  for 
herw«s,  in  &et,  noAoftg  of  a  IxNm  king  and  a  ruler  of  men ;  the 

^  -   -        -  ■    ■  ■    ■     ■  .«.._^ 
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great  stage  of  public  life  was  not  kia  natxual  element;  and:  ke ' 
hj  tempeiamiODit  utterly  ignoiaiii  of  the  giand,  aad  to  kia^ 
actioDB  in  cxitieal  times  indispo&fiaUe,  aeience  of  DAjaurOu  Joe 
had  one  great  Tiitiie,  howoYer,  whidb.  our  GSbailea  I.  cUdt  Mt 
poBsess;  he  had  m<Mto8ty  aaid  senae  enoiMrh,  when  neceaai^ 
hard,  to  allow  himself  to  he  used  hy  mee  ctreunatenoes  irUeh 
he  could  not  control.  If  he  oould  not  be  the  steam  in  the  eoaek, 
as  httle  would  he  be  the  dta^,  much  less  would  he  be  the  imp»^ 
tment  peg,  that  by  pushing  itadf  in  at  eveiy  hole,  where-  it  w»8 
not  required,  might  even  cause  an  explosion.  In  his  lon^  reign  of 
fort^-three  yeais,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  ill-timed  timidity  and 
vacillation  had  reduced  the  kingdom  of  the  great  Frederii^ 
ahnost  to  the  bounds  of  the  original  electorate;  on  the  other  hand^ 
weUrtimed  decision  and  steady  resolution  achieved  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  a  social  regeneration  in  Prusua,  more  important 
in  its  coasequenees  than  the  political  importaaee  acquired  to  the 
same  country  by  the  Euxopeaxt  renown  of  the  fiimoiia  Seven 
Yean'  War.  A  SMm  natuXBlly  cautious^  and  a  kin^  enflDdBeBy 
conservative,  the  pi:eacher  of  moderation  and  psogieBarve  devt^ofH 
ment  in  all  tilings,  became,  in  fad,  under  the  sudden  pressure  <£ 
urgent  circumstances,  a  bold  state  surgeon,  artfputating  limbs  by 
wholesale,  cutting  off  thousands  of  legs  (as  Nero  wisl«d  to  do  neclra) 
at  one  fell  swoop;  was,  unquestionably,  as  one  of  his  own  acadenu* 
cal  men  said,  '  the  most  radical  reformer  in  Europe.'  Sudi  an 
excellent  thing  is  it,  when  a  man,  however  far  out  of  his  natural 
place,  still  retains  that  one  virtue,  which  is  the  soil  of  many 
virtues,  docility,  or  the  capacity  of  benefiting  by  the  hard  lessons 
of  experience ! 

The  first  great  era  in  the  king's  political  Ufe  is  that  from  his 
accession,  in  1797,  to  the  batUe  of  Jena,  in  October,  1806. 
Frederick  William  HI.  found  his  kingdom  isolated  from  the  great 
European  alliance  against  France,  by  the  peace  of  Basle,  made  in 
1795.  At  what  period  precifiely  he  should  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  even  more  glaring  acts  of  Gallic  insolence,  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  decide  ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  took  them  up  at 
the  veiy  time  when  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so ;  and  the 
crowned  Corsican,  by  the  slowness  and  indecision  of  his  adversaiy, 
had  the  full  advantage,  with  regard  to  Germany,  of  that  old 
Roman  maxim,,  so  skilfully  exhibited  by  the  sententious  Tacitus, 
'  Dum  singuU  piynant,  unwersi  rnnicuntttr.^  But  on  ibis  part  of 
the  king's  conduct,  so  unlike  the  bold  preventive  style  of  his 
great  ancestor,  we  have  the  benefit  of  direct  evidence  from  a  man 
who  could  say  of  those  eventful  days  with  a  more  just  pride  than 
iuiy  man  in  Prussia,  *  Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui,*      In  Von 


OagBTB^d  cQCECflpoiidesice  irkh  Slein,*   yrb  have  the  follovxng 
SMit  iiMrtnielhre  nttenaees  from  the  fiery  old  bazon  >— 

*'It  was  not  Frederick  WtHiatn  11./'  sayi  be,  commeming  on 
Gftgtro,  **  hot  bis  successor,  Fredeiiek  Wiliiani  IIL,  who  is  to  be 
blaflied  ibr  the  long'  duration  of  the  peace  with  France*  The  former 
wished  lor  war — loved  was^-^hated  the  French,  and  allowed  the  peace 
$£  Basle  H^  b»  Made  agisasl  fass  Witt;  and  there  was  nothing:  for  which 
he  was  so  eager  as  thai  it  should  be  broken  with  ail  possible  conve-* 
nienoe.  He  was  well  read  in  history,  and  with  his  high  notions  of  royal 
dignit;  coald  not  but  be  sensibly  alive  to  the  danger  that  threatened 
Europe  from  French  preponderance.  Had  this  king  been  alive  in  1799 
he  would  have  taken  part  in  the  war  against  France.  Both  with  the 
army  and  with  the  people  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  general  desire 
for  war.  Neither  were  the  ministers  to  blame.  Lombard  was  not  a 
shaRow  Dora  weak  man ;  as  little  was  Haugwitz.  Both  had  good  un- 
derstandings, the  former  a  great  deal  of  classical  learning,  a  thorough 
ktiowledge  of  French  Irterature,  and  no  vulgar  poetical  talents.  Both 
w«re  immoml  and  ronis  ;  Lombanl  of  low  birth  (his  father  was  a  wig- 
nadter,  and  tfieielbre  he  often  aied  to  say  nun  pere  de  pcudretue 
mtmoite),  both  having  been  bred  in  the  lieeacious  school  of  RieBen 
aad  lichlenaa.  Haugwitz  wished  war  in  1799»  In  the  conference 
which  he,  the  Duke  of  Bcunswicki  and  the  king,  held  at  Petershagen 
io  May,  18099  war  was  in  fact  resolved  oii^  and  Prussia  was  to  take 
part  with  Russia*  Haugwitz  went  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging the  final  deuils  with  Count  Panim.  The  king,  however,  on 
the  road  from  Minden  to  Wese),  took  back  his  resolution,  gave 
Haugwitz  instructions  to  back  out  of  the  matter  the  best  way  he 
could,  and  the  event  is  known  to  all  the  world.  The  discontent  in 
Prussia  at  this  impolitic  hesitation  and  delay  was  universal.  At  this 
time  Haugwitz  should  have  given  in  his  resignation/' 

This  not  merely  on  Stein's  autliority,  but  on  a  due  conader- 
adon  of  the  late  Idng's  character^  and  reviewing  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war  in  1806,  we  take  to  be  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  If  the  yain  confidence  of  the  Prussian  aristocracy  is  most 
righteously  called  on  to  bear  one  third  of  the  burden  of  Jena,  and 
if  another  third  is  no  less  justly  (as  in  all  military  matters  it  ought 
ta  be)  Iwd  to  tlie  charge  of  Chance,  to  complete  the  prostratmg 
forces,  we  must  call  in  the  doubtful  and  undecided  temper,  the 
vadllations  and  tergiversations  of  Frederick  William  III.  Weak- 
ness iipon  a  throne,  indeed,  never  was  capable  of  any  thing  better; 
and  as  a  politician,  so  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  the  late 
m^esty  of  Prussia  was  essentially  weak.  Of  a  jjiece  with  this  ill- 
omened  beginning  is  the  whole  after-course  of  ms  jjublic  life;  no- 
where do  we  find  him  acting  on  any  other  principle  than  that 
native  one  of  all  weaklings  and  cowards — dovLt  oe  in  a  hurry^ 

•  ''AntheiL,*  iv.,  4S. 
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dbnV  aiitfajNife  Promdeace^  wmtupm  €M$  attd  as  ontiaai  aoMfr- 
times  is  a  virtue,  and  muck  ofteaer  tban  iBabneBS  leads  to  a  aafe 
leaulti  fio  we  find  that*  after  tine  event,  wkea  it  iias  kap|Mnfid  i» 
turm  out  in  )m  favour,  the  doubt  and  the  delay  of  a  mak  mm^ 
whom  nature  never  equipped  to  ait  upon  a  wm>e,  boaomeBt  m 
the  courtlj  style  of  epiacopal  and  buieauqiflatic  eubgiaeia,  like  most 
rare  wisdom  and  the  most  prophetic  intuitioB.  Bishop  ISiAat^ 
{urofessing  as  he  doea  to  aostiin  altogether  from  the  diffieait 
science  of  politics,  descants  nevertheless*  with  connderable  pomp 
of  words,  on  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  Frederick  William  m 
1811  and  1812,  when  all  his  best  advisers  and  the  substantial  mea 
in  his  service  were  eager  for  a  league  with  Russia;  but  tkia  kmded 
perspicacity  of  royal  vidbn  was  in  &ct  nothing  mooe  than  li» 
same  sprit  of  doubt  and  indecision  that  had  biKM^ht  tke  samft 
sovereign*  to  his  own  utter  shame  and  mint  to  reunda  from  mr 
in  1799  and  1605,  nothing  higher  than  the  vulgar  instinot^  oC 
chooeing  the  ade  which  seems  tne  safer  for  the  day,  and  waiti^ 
the  moment  when  aman  may  afford  to  act  mshly  at  the  least  pes* 
able  risk  to  his  own  fiesL  The  kii^  waited  in  1811  tiU  ke 
had  seen  what  1812  mi^ht  produoe.  The  thing  produced  hap- 
pened to  be  the  thing  deGdred  ;  but  what  if  the  contraiy  had 
chanced  ? — ^what  if  Napoleon  (a  thing  certainly  within  the  fiirest 
range  of  probability)  had  succeeded  as  well  against  the  modem 
'  Scythians'  as  Alexander  the  Great  did  aoainst  the  ancient  ?-^ 
where  was  Prussia  then  ?  Bound  neck  and  hedi  at  tfie  foot  of 
haughty  Gaul,  with  the  one  favourable  opportunity  of  ahaking 
off  the  hated  yoke,  lost  perhaps  for  ever.  Xet  us  hear,  th^[elbre« 
no  more  empty  laudations  of  the  politital  sa^city  of  Fredeiidk  Wtl« 
liam  III.,  in  1811,  or  at  any  other  period.  Me  understood  Lnthier, 
and  the  Lutheran  liturgy;  but  he  did  not  understand  politics.  Kot 
even  in  1808,  when  he  made  Baron  Stein  his  minister,  and  forged 
his^  famous  Agrarian  Law,  was  Frederick  William  IIL  a  great 
legislator;  nor  in  1811,  when  ho  made  Blucher,and  Schamhorst, 
and  Gneisenau  his  generals,  was  he  a  great  commander ;  bat  in 
both  cases  greatness  was  forced  upon  him;  in  tiie  one  case  by  the 
battle  of  Jena,  in  the  other  case  by  the  pe(^  of  Prussia^  and  ha 
received  it  (to  this  praise  he  is  well  entitled)  in  both,  cases  not 
ungraciously. 

There  is  one  more  point  yet  remaining,  and  it  is  a  sad  one. 
The  Kmg  of  Prussia,  m  his  private  character,  was,  as  we  have 
seem,  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  for  his  plain,  direct,  unvar- 
nished manner,  and  for  his  love  of  truth.  But  in  his  publio  char 
racter  we  see  him  publicly  arraigned  by  his  own  peo;^  as  a  de* 
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'  8ftd  *  fiftT ;  «fiMa  perami  lit  kasl  who,  (m  t)m  T^ 
aolfliim  TptomwBB,  SB(d«K)ed  1»w  jpeo{)le  to  hazard  therr lives  for  his 
wfetyV  ukI  Ae&,  when  that  eafe^  was  seetiped,  found  it  inconVe^ 
niBMto  sMempt  the^  fBlfih&ent  of  the  self-imposed  obRgftlian.  The 
iBAtter.iswell  nown,  aaid  does  not  reqtdie  any  detailed  exhibitioii 
i»  tlxis  place.    WftiM^y  stete  it  as  -a  fact  known  to  all  who  take 
aJijr  xnteroat  in  continental  poEties,  that  in  theyear  1808,  nnder  the 
pMBBiwe  <tf  necessity,  Frederick  WiOiam  III.  called  men  to  his 
aofaumh  who  were  of  decidedly  Eberal  opinions,  and  originated  not 
a  few.JiieasQr«»  of  a  decidedly  popular  character;  that  under  the 
fierii  iaipQlae  and  salutary  inspiration  of  these  measures,  the  tre- 
xtteadoud  ittruggld  of  1813,  was  begun  and  carried  to  a  success- 
fid  cottdaaou  diidly  by  the  efibrfs  of  Bliicher,  Gneisenau,  and 
the Ptoflsian  KBOPLS,  emphatically  so  called;  and  that  in  further- 
flBoe  of  tkeae  popular  measures,  and  under  the  influence  of  that 
Bbeial  iaspimtion,  the  kte  King  of  Prussia,  in  May,  1815  (in 
aattieqNrtion  of  the  renewed  contest  at  Waterloo),  gave  a  delibe- 
rato  piiblie  promise  to  his  people  that  he  would  grant  then! 
a  zeproEentstivc  constitution  in  conformity  with  the  demands  ot 
tlicage.    Now  it  is  quite  true  that  promises  of  ^s  kind  relating 
tooomptex  sodal  changes,  even  when  given  with  the  most  honest 
paipose,  and  acted  upon  with  the  most  zealous  diHgenoe,  cannot 
oenilfilled,  for  the  most  part,  so  soon  as  either  party  would  desire ; 
l)«t  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  space  of  twenty-five  years — a 
quarter  of  a  century-Hui  long  enough  for  an  absolute  monarch  of 
ocdinaiy  vigour  arra  determination,  in    ordinary  circumstances, 
to  take  stma  for  carrying  his  expressed  will    into   execution. 
f  sederiok  William  III.,  however,  lived  exactly  a  quarter  of  a 
oentoxy  afte^   the   giving^  of  this  public  pledge,  in  the  midst 
of  his  loyal  subjects  at  Berlin,  and  Europe  still  looks  in  vain 
for  the  asfiembiing  of  a  national  parliament  on   the  banks  of 
the  &)see,  and  fiwr  the  re-echoing  of  a  free  popular  voice  from 
tbe  Khine  to  the  Niemen.     8o   far   from  this,  we  have  seen 
Pnmia  since   the   paltrjr  proceeding   against   the  students  in 
18l7f  doaely  banded  with  Mettemich,  Gentz,  and  the  other 
mJninaii  of  Kaizer  Franz  at  Frankfort,  in  what  we  cannot  desig- 
nate elfacrwifle  than  as  a  secret  conspiracy  to  rob  the  German 
people  of  their  dear-bought  political  liberties,  and  to  reduce  the 
Toytl  wofd*  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  its  practical  operation,  aa 

*  ^  Charles  I.  teat  a  xnessage  to  parligoMiit  whemn  be  desired  tbe  hoiues* 
cfaarlty  to  let  hSm  know  wbether  they  will  rest  upon  his  royal  promUe  in  iaTou^  oC 
tbeir  UbeKies;  which  promise  he  hnd  made  at  several  times,  and  chiefly  by  the 
lQDd[  keeper's  speevli  made  bi  his  own  pnesence.  Iftbeyrdyeii  it,  he  assnred- 
them  it  should  be  reaify  and  royatty  performed." — Hume. 

it  seems  to  be  im^iediiere  ^at  the  word  of  a  king,  like  that  of  a  Quaker,  is  as 
good  as  another  man's  oath.    Let  history  be  Consulted. 
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much  as  posdble,  to  a  mockery  and  a  fifiAM.  Tlie  condiimaB 
from  all  this  is,  that  his  late  majesty,  in  the  mattes  dT  the  constitiiit 
lion,  was  either  a  liar  meaning  puraosel^  to  deoeLvet  or  a  pdibeal 
weakling  unable  to  cany  his  own  mans  into  ezeention,  and  shtink- 
ing  dastardly  from  the  spirit  wnich  himself  had  raised.  ISie 
fimn^  supposition  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  his  known  cJHr 
xacter;  there  remains  only  the  latter;  and  it  is  a  suppoeitian  in  ]^ 
feet  consistency  both  with  his  previous  political  conduct,  and  with 
the  opinion  of  Napoleon  already  quotea,  that  in  politicsal  mattea 
his  late  majesty  was  the  child  of  circunffitance  and  the  slaTe  of 
jaeeeasity ;  not  to  be  trusted  unless  when  the  arm  of  chaatttemeBt 
afeood  ready  uplifted  to  enforce  a  prompt  and  a  dedded  obedienec 
The  same  pliability  of  temper,  that  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  when 
the  aristocratic  party  &iled  him,  threw  the  royal  pleaaue  c^ 
Prussia  into  the  hancus  <^  Stein  and  other  oonstitutionai  AdaiiiuiMi^ 
did,  after  Waterloo,  prepare  him,  as  swift^  as  decen^  wovldidkrir, 
ibr  sinUng  back  into  tne  arms  of  the  da  bnreaucmiie  party  dnt 
BOW,  wh^  the  storm  had  been  weathered  brr  better  men,  das- 
terously  played  themselires  back  into  place.  Onee  in  pmiMiiiin 
<£  the  roysi  ear,  these  men  had  no  diffiimltjr  in  comuring  up  a 
thousand  phantoms  of  cons^rades  and  oonvulsioiiB,  pebdioi»^adt 
revolutions,  ta  work  upon  his  lar^  organ  of  cantson  and 
vativoiess;  and  though  they  could  not  mduoehira,  bdbgaa 
man,  deliberately  to  recall  his  word,  Aej  simlied  him  with 
son  afiber  reason  sufficiently  weighty  to  make  mm  dday  ita  eanev* 
tion  from  day  to  dajr,  and  iirom  year  to  year;  till  at  laat^  afiar 
twenty-five  years  waiting  for  the  more  ocmveBient  season,  tfaye  fond 
old  promiser  dropt  quietly  into  his  grave,  leaving  the  doable 
legacy  of  royal  perjury  ana  popular  resentment  to  h»  snoQesamr. 
Such  a  kingly  game  oi  shufSing  the  cards  with  solemn  piedges  aad 
promises  was  plajFed  in  Britain  by  several  crowned  inoividuds-  in 
succession,  at  various  periods  preceding  the  year  1688.  What  it 
led  to  then  in  our  island  all  true  Britons  now,  both  WUgs  and 
Tories,  contemplate  with  satisfaction;  what  it  niay  lead  to  on  die 
banks  of  the  Spree,  at  the  present  hour  the  living  Majesty  of 
Prussia  ought  certainly,  whue  it  is  yet  time,  in  all  aerionsBess  ta 
consider. 


(  an  ) 


Akt*  VU. — 1.  Geschichte  derfranzosischen  Revolution  bis  auf  die 
Stifiunff  der  Tiepuhlik,  (History  of  the  French  Revolution  up 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.)  By  F.  C.  Dahlmank. 
Leipzig.    1845. 

2.  Geschichte  des  Zeifalters  der  Revolution^  Vorlesungen  an  der 
Umversitat  zu  Bonn  im  Sommer  1829,  gehaUen  von  B.  G. 
NiEBUHS.  (HistoiT  of  the  Age  of  the  revolution,  a  Course 
of  Lectures  deKverca  at  the  Univerdty  of  Bonn  in  1829.) 

Or  tke  meee  eoime  of  events  daring  the  French  Revolution  it 
omk  BCsaeAy  be  posslbb  that  much  r^naint  to  be  told.  From  the 
aoaltiiiide  of  elaborate  naoatives  to  which  the  great  convulsion 
lias  fonuaheda  flobject,  aaweU  as  firom  the  newspapers,  pamphletSi 
and  memoirs  which  illustrate  it,  no  portion  of  history  has  attained 
&pml  pablkity.  It  is  tnie  tlttt  many  curious  questions  are  still 
nnaelved,  becBuae  the  transacticms  which  thqrccxicem  were  in  their 
Bflitore  8eeiet»  as  the  earlier  treasons  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or 
the  machinery  by  whic^  leaders  such  as  Danton  or  Hebert  di- 
Mded  the  r^Bans  of  the  suburbs  to  the  perpetration  of  any  con- 
wendeftt  aeditioiL  oar  murder:  but  these  obscure  details  are  either 
lost  fof  efer,  or  only  to  be  recovered  by  aceideiit— 4he  histcHian 
Ime  Httle  chance  of  fiuthef  success  in  his  researches.  More  may 
Tenain  to  be  dime  in  the  nc^tive  direction,  by  staipping  off  the 
j]Sctmesqne  ooveriiig  wludi  the  French  have  so  liberally  bestowed 
cm  their  hiatory,  ha  enmlatioii  of  Barr^  and  Napoleon.  The 
e^brated  scene  of  the  sinking  of  the  Venffeur  is  prooably  one  of 
a*  hundred  biiUiant  episodes  m  the  Republic,  the  Consiuate,  and 
the  Emfdre,  wfaidi,  oziginatm|r  m  pure  fiction,  have  become  in 
S^mnce  articles  of  national  faith.  Many  of  Mirabeau's  happieat 
bmnslB  of  eloquence^ — above  all,  his  celebrated  defiance  of  the  loBg 
in  the  person  of  the  astooished  master  of  the  ceremonies,  appear  to 
be  -as  enlarely  fiibulous  as  some  of  Napoleon's  most  celebrated  evolu* 
lions;  and  if  the  greatest  of  French  orators  and  of  French  generals 
dioa^t  dieir  exploits  incomplete  without  the  aid  of  fiction,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  suspect  thelitexal  veracity  of  their  inferiors,  and  to  fear 
that  wherever  we  meet  with  an  unusually  successful  piece  of  stage 
effect,  the  imagination  of  the  narrator  has  been  at  work.  Perhaps 
ft  is  desimble  that  this  duty  of  so^tical  criticism,  which  certainly 
will  never  be  undertaken  by  the  rrench,  diould  also  be  declined 
by  the  perfidious  enemies  oC  France  and  of  the  human  race,  our 
cold-blooded  countrymen,  and  left  to  the  future  industiy  of  Grer- 
mana,  who  deserve  and  have  the  ciedit  of  comparative  impartiality 
and  coescaentions  industry.    After  all,  the  exposure  of  misrepre- 
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sentations  of  particular  events  is  a  mfttter  xatlier  of  lilnarj  ctttumtjr 
than  of  historical  importance. 

However  litUo  novelty  the  histomn  can  hope  to  attain  i»  the 
materials  of  his  narrative^  there  ia  still  abundant  room  for  tke 
exercise  of  judgment  in  arranging  tiiem,  and  in  appreciating  thds 
tendency  and  effect.  As  yet  no  aii^e  imter  has  made  the  Bivo? 
lution  his  own,  in  the  sense  in  which  pordoas  c£  aneient  histtay 
belong  to  Thucydides  and  Tacitufl.  The  greater  French  histo^ 
nans  of  the  present  age  have  declined  the  taak^  and  Thietis,  ihd 
most  celebnited  of  those  who  have  undertaken  it,  seems  deHbet 
rately  to  affect  and  cultivate  a  ^irit  of  partisanship^  where  impv^ 
tiality  would  bo  easier  as  well  as  better.  .  In  Engknd  the  connate 
fidling  of  affected  tderatian  and  qrmpathy  for  opponenta  is  not 
uncommon,  producing  perhaps  less  injustioebut  br  more  plaAitode* 
Mr.  Alison,  though  it  has  been  said  that  be  writes  to  piove  thai 
Providence  was  on  the  side  of  the  Toriee,  often  aeema  to  au^pcei 
that  right  and  wisdom  were  oa  the  side  of  the  Jaeobins«  even  m 
their  worst  excesses.  Neither  hia  laborious  work,  nor  the  has^ 
compilation  of  Scott,  forms  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  hostoi^ 
as  the  singular  work  of  Mr.  Garlyle,  wluoh^  with  all  its  appoasanoe 
of  reckless  irregularity  and  brilUant  wiHuInesti  eoipresaeB  the  zeaoIlB 
of  a  profound  and  on^inal  judgment,  in  the  graphic  reality  with 
which  the  characteristic  and  prominent  eoenes  of  the  BevolutioQ 
are  represented.  As  a  work  of  art,  however,  Carlyle'a  history 
appals  to  a  taste  whichi  even  among  semaible  aJid  judicioiDS  rea^ 
ers,  is  not  universal,  and  in  all  cases  it  presupposes  or  requires 
considerable  supplemoitary  knowledge.  To  tiiose  who  prefer 
more  regular  drawing,  even  though  the  picture  should  be  less  Uke 
life,  we  can  recommend  Dahlmann's  well-writteii  and  inafeructire 
work.  He  offers  it  as  a  oontittttation  of  his  ^  Histocy  of  the 
English  Revolution,'  formerly  noticed  in  thia  Review;  but  we 
think  he  does  injustice  to  the  present  publication*  Containing  the 
events  of  four  years  in  the  q>ace  wluch,  in  the  foitner  bocric,  was 
allotted  to  two  centuries,  the  work  before  us  is  an  interesting  Bar* 
rative,  instead  of  a  comparatively  dry  and  colouxlesa  summair  of 
events.  The  author  admits  that  the  time  is  hot  yet  come  for  him 
to  look  at  his  book  without  personal  feelin^^  '  and  judge  frosn  m^ 
own  impressions,  whether  my  mode  of  viewing  the  question  is 
BuiBciently  profound  and  original  to  jusltify  visitinff  the  book- 
loaded  world  with  a  new  work  on  this  subject^  haxKued,  aa  it  has 
been,  so  infinitely  often.'  We  are  iiiclined  to  think  his  book  ndi 
superfluous,  and  regret  that  he  should  h«?oooi2chided  it  at  one  «f 
the  most  interesting  points  of  the  whole  Bevoltttton-*-the  dethxDno- 
ment  of  the  king  in  the  autumn  of  1792.   The  fall  of  Bobospierra^ 
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^  ibb  csteUkhmttit  of  die  Dbectorj^  would  have  ofiered  a  Jar 
more  natural  termination. 

V  One  of  the  most  instruotiYe  parts  of  DaUmann's  book  consists 
m  his  introdnctmy.  account  of  the  political  condition  of  Franoe^ 
Bndi  of  the  various  dianget  of  govemraent  from  the  aooession 
e£  Loms  XVL  to  the  assembting  of  the  Slates  General.  -In  illus^ 
t|Ritixig  the  downward  course  of  affitirs  from  Turgot  to  Brienne, 
he  dxows  at-  on)ce  the  school  of  political  opinion  to  which  he 
belongs,  in  bia  uniform  desire  to  base  eveinr  chan^  and  improTe- 
Bient  on  an  historical  foundation.  The  Jacobinical  thcorjr,  that 
tfaR.iights  of  man  nu^  be  expcessed  in  a  few  plain  propositions, 
and  develo|>ed  into  au'  the  institutions  requisite  for  a  state,  is  in 
Itself  pkofible  and  intelligible;  but  it  is  separated  by  the  widest 
gttlf  which  can  disunite  pditical  creeds,  &om  every  system,  how- 
evier  popular  in  its  character,  which  recognises  histoncal  rights  as 
the  conditions  and  means  of  present  expediency.  Turgot  himself 
XB  not  free  from  the  charge  of  encouraging  the  prejudices  of  his 
contemporaries  in  fitvour  of  abstract  and  'meoretaoal  rights  whidli 
Statesmen  would  do  well  not  to  mention,  till  they  are  prepared  to 
eanry  them  out  in  piaotioe.  That  various  highway  duties  were 
cpjiressive  and  unjust  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  altering  the  laws 
tmder.  which  they  were  «na)eted;  bat  Turgot's  declaration  that 
lliey  were  illegal  as  beinff  opposed  to  natural  justice  involved 
^ery  theory  wnich  was  atterwards  carried  out  by  the  Jacobins, 
aoid  every  principle  necessary  to  justify  the  far  more  extensive  re* 
vofastion  now  advocated  by  the  Frencn  and  German  Communists. 
As  in  the  case,  however,  of  many  other  statesmen,  his  practical 
good  sense  enabled  him  to  tolerate  a  convenient  inconsistency  in 
hra  opinions.  No  nunister  of  the  time  was  lera  disposed  to  weaken 
the  aecndve  power  or  more  ngoroos  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  law.  If  tne  king  had  posseted  firmness  and  courage  to  supr- 
Mtthim,  it  seemsalmost  certain  that  the  Revolution  would  never 
naffe  happened.  Dahlmann's  judgment  of  the  characters  of  the 
SDoeeBsive  ministers,  and  of  the  canses  which  led  to  their  failure, 
torresponds  in  a  great  measure  with  that  of  Carlyle.  In  Nedcer 
ho  sees  Httie  moire  than  an  inflated  pedant,  while  of  Maurepas, 
Ckioime,  and  Bxsenne  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  two  opimcms 
■bould  be  formed' 

.  Of  the  procee^gs  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  his  judgment 
is  generally  uobvoursble,  though  free  from  bigotry  and  prejudice. 
A  warm  admirer  of  the  finj^lish  constitution,  he  blames  the 
npineiiess  cf£  the  court  and  ministrr  in  not  defining  the  form  of  the 
States Oenettil  befordsand,  in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  form  an  upper 
house  of  the  great  nobility  and  prelates;  and  he  warmly  applauds 
the  subsequent  efforts  of  Mirabeau  to  secure  the  uncontrolled  ex- 
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ecntive  power  of  the  crown.    At  tke  time  of  the  raeeAag  q£  the 

states,  or  even  earlier,  it  may  be  doubted  whe&er  the  eriabliab- 
ment  of  a  mixed  ooDistitation  was  pofldUe.    The  nobiHtj  rrho 
were  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  cause  by  the  pienozeof  ooramnn 
duGtger,  had  long  been  eagi^^  in  a  detexmii^  opposition,  whaeli 
was  rendered  more  violent  by  the  supposed  pojpaSai  Ifttmings 
of  the  king.    An  upper  house  formed  frcun  the  hugh  aziBUMsaey 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  constitution,  and  would  ha-ve 
been  odious  to  the  ffreat  body  of  the  lesser  nobility.    The  paziia* 
ment  of  Paris  had  okclared  that  the  old  form  of  the  states  must  be 
preserved ;  and  an  attempt  to  combine  the  three  independent  oideis 
into  two  houses  on  the  English  model  would  jKobahlj  hare  met 
willi  universal  resistance.    Trom  the  time  when  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  was  dissolved,  only  one  chance  of  avoiding  a  violent 
convulsion  remained  ;  and  the  king  can  scuaoely  be  hkmed  fer 
not  adopting  it,  as  it  could  scarcely  by  possibility  have  occurred  to 
him,  to  appoint  Mirabeau  minister  witk  unlimited  powers.     His 
knowledge  of  finance,  his  instinct  of  business,  his  commanding 
genius  and  indomitable  courage,  might  have  impressed  the  leaden 
of  the  Assembly  with  respect  and  fear,  and  oonnned  diem  to  prac- 
tical improvements  compatible  with  the  existenoe  of  the  monaid&j. 
Not  inferior  to  Strafibrd  in  grandenr  of  chancter,  he  would  have 
met  with  no  Pym  or  Cromwell  in  Bamave  and  Lameth,  or  in 
ih&  formal  and  puritanical  Lafayette;   and  instead  of  concen- 
trating, like  the  great  viceroy,  the  hatred  of  the  people  on  his 
cause,  he  would  have  represented  the  triumph  of  theur  influeoce 
with  the  crown.    Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  censures  of 
Dahlmann  on  almost  every  successive  step,  by  which  the  AssemUy 
at  the  same  time  engrossed  the  ocecutive  power,  and  showed  its 
incompetence  to  administer  it ; .  but  at  a  time  when  Mixabean  was 
almost  the  only  man  in  France  who  thought  a  working  govem<« 
ment  the  first  condition  of  liberty,  it  was  probably  impossiUe 
that  a  wiser  course  should  have  been  adopted.    Absolute  power 
to  construct  a  constitution  can  only  lead  to  unlimited  caprice. 
There  are  no  institutions  which  are  uniformly  and  indisputablv 
the  best ;  there  are  none  free  fiom  some  defect  in  theory,  which 
is  ea»ly  put  into  words ;  while  the  indirect  and  complex  good 
which  they  produce  in  practice,  is  not  easily  reduced  into  plausi'^ 
ble  statements  such  as  influenced  the  well-meaning  but  inexpe- 
rienced debaters  of  the  General  AssemUy. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  Niebuhr^s  account  of  the  Fxench 
Revolution,  not  only  in  consequ^ioe  of  his  unequalled  knowled^ 
of  universal  history;  but  from  the  eager  interest  which  he  took  m 
contemporary  politics^  from  his  exp^ence  in  public  affidrs,  and 
above  all  fiK)m  the  intimate  acquamtance  with  his  personal  cha- 
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wcter,  windL  bas  been  m  maeralfy  dxSssed  by  the  publicadon  of 
the  ^  M^noczB  of  bis  Life.'  The  '  Histoxy  of  the  Age  of  the  Revohi- 
ti<m'  is  not  atiictlj  speaking  Niebuhr's  composition.  In  1829,  he 
delivered  a  number  of  lectaies  on  the  sabject  at  Bonn;  and  his 
Km,  Marcos Niebuhr^  the  editor  of  the  ^  Memoirs/  has  compiled  the 
present  publication  from  a  collation  of  several  note-books  suppUed 
by  students  who  attended  the  course.  We  have  no  hesitation  ixx 
sayings  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  reports  must  be  accurate 
and  characteristia  They  contain  the  positive  and  vehement 
minicms,  the  ready  application  of  remote  parallel  cases,  and,  above 
aUy  the  decided  imd  rather  imoommon  political  doctrines,  with 
which  every  reader  of  Niebuhr  is  fietmibar.  We  have,  besides, 
great  conficCenoe  in  the  industry  which  German  students  are  wont 
to  bestow  on  their  Hefit,  mindnil  of  the  advice  given  to  their  pre** 
decessor  long  ago  by  the  craftiest  of  professors.* 

In  an  introductory  lecture,  Niebunr  states  his  peculiar  quali& 
cations  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Eevolution,  at  the  same  time 
t^t  he  regrets  that  other  employments  have  prevented  him  from 
undertaking  the  task.  History,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
lie  says,  can  only  be  written  by  contemporanes  speaking  from 
personal  experience,  and  as  no  historian  of  the  time  has  yet 
ftjipeared,  it  is  |ffobable  that  none  will  appear  hereafter. 

^  I  embraee,  therefore,  with  Ab  more  fdeasare,  an  •opportanitf-of 
pfesenting  a  tme  aod  £sitliM  outline  of  the  time  wlaoh  I  have  vit- 

aessed,  hers  as  m  a  finmily  otvde  connected  with  myneM I  most 

oUm  your  oonfideace  in  my  knowle^rs  of  the  history.  I  hav*  for  the 
SEKMt  part  witeesaed  the  peziod  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  la 
Ctttraasstances  irhich  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  leanaisg  more  of  what 
happened  than  many  others.  When  the  Helena  sowUus  rmMt  burst 
lartb,  I  was  thirteen ;  I  lived  in  a  nook  of  Northern  Oeimany  as  son  of 
a,&ther  who  had  connexions  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  ana  knew  the 
world  £ar  and  wide.  My  father  who  had  many  frienos  and  supporters 
in  England,  ihoughi  of  setting  me  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  witb  this  view  was  anxious  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  different  countries  and  nations.  I  therefore  began  earlv  to  inte- 
rest myself  in  newspapeis  and  pubfie  events.  In  our  domestic  circle  I 
lieazd  of  the  events  which  oecnmd,  read  the  newspapers  myself,  and  had 
Ihem  explained  to  me  by  my  father,  and  in  this  way  ebtained  a  know* 
led^  of  the  institntions  and  relations  of  states  as  they  then  existed, 
which  few  of  my  age  could  enjoy.  Afterwards  I  went  early,  while  I  was 
8t31  in  my  seventeenth  year,  istaa.  my  father's  house  to  Hamburg,  and 
became  acquainted  with  eaumnis,  who  were  personaDy  involved  in  the 
ewrse  of  events,  and  who  uiowed  a  favourable  disporition  to  me,  on 

*  **  Doch  each  des  Schrelbens  ja  beffeisst, 
Alfl  dictirt'  euch  der  HeiUg'  Geist." 

Mephatopheks  m  tte  FamtL 
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aeoount  of  mj  b&ket,  who  wm  lutimUy  ta  cfpepimt  of  m»vliin!i...*$]k 
thb  way  I  acquired  the  most  perfect  famUiaritj  wUll  ^«o<ii90  of  ffcplfv 
and  in  my  twentieth  year  I  was  ahle  to  talk  wUb  emijmnts  aboat  m^ 
ticular  circumstances,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  be^ered  I  liad  Ivrw 
at  Paris,  so  vivid  a  picture  had  I  of  the  Revolution  aad  •  its*  fiwa^ 
characters.     It  was  with  unutterable  pain  and  interest  that  I  made  my- 
aelf  master  of  the  occurrences  of  the  time.      From  my  twendedi  yearl 
entored  into  public  affairs  and  the  great  worU.     Even  at  that  &n6  \ 
was  introsted  with  many  diplomatic  commissions  in  whidt  the  ministiij^ 
did  not  wish  to  appear.     Mr  fint  relations  of  fnendsliip  wet«  wfth  fitta* 
gmnts;  afterwara  i  fonoed  them  with  men  of  th0  Rovt)iutioii.     Neml 
went  i»  Engknd  and  liv^d  there  some  time  among  the  difliveiit  fcctisiA 
of  emigrants ;  there  I  saw  courtaera  of  the  oldregitne^  men  wko  h^^ 
the  Bevolution,  men  who  soon  deserted  it,  men  inbo  stood  hy  it  tOi  tfo 
5th  of  October;  in  shorty  men  of  all  parties  j  and  they  were  in  genenl 
communicative  and  cordial.     There  I  soon  aecustomAd  myaalf  to  ind*^ 
pendence,  and  to  the  consciousness  that  I  beloz^ged  to  none  of  theiv 
parties.     Afterwards  I  returned  to  public  business  ;  I  withdrew  fim 
politics,  and  devoted  myself  as  mucn  as  possible  to  scienee.     Tkxaag 
the  Consulship  I  looked  at  events  only  from  a  distance.     Tn  ISOS^l 
entered  the  service  of  our  own  state  (Prussia).     I  was  instantly  carried 
into  the  current  of  the  transactions  of  1806  and  1807,  and  from  that 
tune  to  1815  I  was  in  the  midst  of  events.     In  1808  I  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Holland,  whon  the  noble  Louis  Napoleoii  was  i^en  king,  and 
bonourod  me  witb  hia  favour;  I  came  often  into  contaict  with  OrangistS| 
Jacobins,  Bonapardats,  and  listened  to  their  nanatives.     In  1816, 1  w^i 
aa  envoy  to  Bome^  and  there  I  formedihe  closest  idatioBS  witii  the  mea 
of  the  Bestoratbn,  including  ultras  of  the  cdie  draU,  but  prineipaii^ 
with  members  of  the  lefi  centre.    I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  seorei  of 
the  Richelieu  administration  which.  I  have  not  heard  from  die  mfNith  «C 
men,  who  themselves  proposed  and  manased  its  plans.     This  is  thtf 
summary  of  my  life,  given  to  show  that  I  nave  the  means  of  knowii^ 
the  events  of  our  time  accurately.     I  believe  that  I  have  as  vivid  a  per- 
ception of  them  as  any  one  could  have,  who  had  lived  in  France ;  with  the 
advantafi^  of  not  being  compromised  in  any  thbg,  which  unluckily  affects 
{he  opinion  of  many  an  excellent  man  in  France.     For  instance,  Royer 
CoUaid  is  a  very  npiight  man,  but  he  has  not  quite  a  just  view' of  these 
transactions.     He  has  e  Idnd  of  giddiness  in  looking  on  the  past,  end 
^  diffsrent  mode  of  jadging  of  it  from  that  which  he  appfies  to  what  is 
now  going  on  under  his  eyes." 

Before  entering,  however,  on  t\xe  history  of  his  owa  tinwir 
Niebuhr  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  the  characteristies  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolution^ 
With  all  its  shallowness  and  vice  he  justly  considers  that  thc^ 
condition  of  Europe  had  greatly  advanced  from  the  rudeness  oi 
the  preceding  ase.  Of  Germany,  indeed,  his  aocount  diffecs  little 
from  that  which  many  modem  vrriters  have  |^ven,  and  ifhich 
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Brmio  Sttoer,  as  itoiecttifmej  in  a  late  tniinber  of  tiiis  Rieview,  deli- 
ii^i^  Ifts  n  jtisrdfieation  of  his  hostility  to  religion  and  government. 
The  onVf  political  chaiiges  which  ne  sees  with  satisfaction  are 
those  whicn  were  produced  in  Prussia  by  the  practical  wisdom  of 
Frederick  WilBam  L,  and  by  the  genius  of  his  celebrated  son  j  but 
«  great  social  improveinent  hadlbeen  produced  by  the  dawn  0£ 
literature  in  Germany,  and  the  inAuance  of  Frencn  and  £ng]iidk 
writers.  Manners  became  less  coarsei  women  weieitiefttedwith 
greater  req)ect,  and  a  kind  of  sentixnental  enthuaiaam^  which  was 
tWupnable  anionic  the  yo«ng,  had  eai  eleratang  efiboti  whieh  for 
i)»e  time  saved  it  from  \xing  ridiciidoiis.  It  was  cottihoii, 
l{)€l>uhr  says,  in  his  own  lime)  ibr  fiitheors  to  congratulate  their 
eluldsen,  di  having  fallen  on  a  time  so  much  better  than  that  in 
which  they  had.  themselves  been  brought  up.  The  theories  of  the 
Fi«toch  reformers  and  philanthropists  where  everywhere  dominant 
ta  the  Gontinent.  In  adopting  their  easy  and  plausible  doctrinesi 
opinion  seemed  to  have  made  a  wonderful  advance,  and  Europe 
was  full  of  the  generous  and  unselfish  feelings  whidii  attach  to 
great  and  beneficent  changes,  as  long  as  they  are  only  talked 
about.  But  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people,  was  the  growing  weakness  of  the 
governments,  retaiaii^,  as  they  did,  the  fonos  of  the  middle  ages, 
ox  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Joseph  XL  in  Austria,  and  Oharles 
m,  in  Spain,  as  well  as  ministers  sudi  as  Aranda  and  Pombal, 
WKK  thesMelves  devoted  to  reform,  and  recUeas  of  establiriied 
BHiDunities  and  privileges :  but  timr  determination  to  forward 
Uberal  mfeasvres  by  arbitrary  power,  and  the  obvious  inconsistency 
^  e^iwnipting  royahy  from  change,  when  all  other  prescription  was 
invaded^  left  die  kingly  revolutionists  without  popular  support  to 
meet  the  hostility  of  tne  numerous  and  powerful  classes,  whose 
iiiterests  they  attacked.  In  the  Peninsula  the  spirit  of  reform 
died  with  its  originators,  and  in  the  Austrian  dominions  it  pro- 
duced dissensions  which  incapacitated  the  imperial  government 
ixom  prosecuting  the  war  against  France  with  vigour.  The 
Belgian  aristocracy  looked  wiui  eomplacency  even  on  the  Jaeobia 
leveueis,  as  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  th^  own  levelling 
sovereign. 

In  England  alone  freedom  ofpolitical  action  had  kept  pace 
vrtih  boldness  of  speculation,  llie  form  of  government  was, 
om  the  whole,  consistent  with  public  opinion,  and  the  abundant 
yentB  oj)en  to  tempomry  irritation,  prevented  it  from  ripening 
into  habitnal  disaflBbction.  Immediately  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  English  minister  was,  as  I^iebuhr  observes,  the  otd^r 
great  statesman  then  directing  any  European  government,  tt 
ifhB  ^e  singular  fortune  of  Fitt  to  ei^oy  at  the  same  time  the 
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eonfidenoB  of  1^  erowa  nd  of  the  haAtd  gmtatj,  and  iim  «&• 
Ixninded  ftdmiTalion  of  tke  people.  Sanoe  hk  dcttb,  be  haa 
Imd  die  stall  more  aingnhiT  &te  c£  being  aoeoaed  of  narrowQeaB 
and  bigotrr,  on  the  very  poizda  in  vhidi  he  wafl  iurtbesi  in 
advance  of  his  aee.  Ifiebuhr  does  him  jnstioe  by  appieci* 
aiting  his  enlarged  cooBmenad  policy,  hia  dene  ix>  emancipate 
the  Iiifih  CatlMtica,  and  hie  pradiical  wisdom  m  Gheddng  in 
a  time  of  gezsoal  oonvnlaion  the  deeue  fear  a  dionge  in  the 
padiamaitaiT'  franchiwe,  which  he  had  eneouiaged  in  a  penod 
of  qiaet  and  aa&ty.  A}xFre  aJL,  he  recogniaea  that  steady  thon^ 
dsaappcMnted  lore  of  peace,  which  even,  amon^  hia  country- 
men was  80  long  obaoired  by  calomnTy  and  which  M.  Tfaieffi» 
in  1845,  is  not  ashamed  to  ismxce.  Until  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  revolntionaiy  war,  the  lapia  aad  steady  advance  of  the  cosm- 
try  under  Pitf  s  adminiatmtion,  had  brou^t  it,  in  Niebtthr'a  esti- 
mation, to  a  higherpiteh  of  greatness  than  has  been  aitaiaed  by 
any  modem  state,  f^gknd  h^  since  been  richer  and  mose  powei- 
ful,  but  it  has  never  bo  indisputably  held,  the  first  place  in  EuropoL 
Even  in  France,  though  the  feelings  of  the  government  wevs 
jealous  and  hostile,  the  general  enthusiasm  £fx  liberty  made  the 
fi»e-bom  ishndera  popimr  fcr  a  time,  and  the  piquls  of  Mem- 
tesquieu  widied  for  nothing  better,  in  1789,  than  to  copy,  as 
nearly  as  poasible,  the  pdnciples  <^  our  limited  monarchy,  oui  re- 
alities have  no  chance  with  phrases  in  a  trial  of  speed,  nor  is  the 
Bill  of  Bk^  as  expansive  as  the  Rights  of  Mblil  In  1792,  the 
wretdied  GirondistB,  while  they  were  trembling  under  the  fbown 
of  Danton,  despised  their  neighbours  for  sttbrnitting  to  a  king  ; 
and  two  years  later,  the  Cbnvention  ejocbded  Englsdi  soldiem 
£rom  quarter,  and  iuTested  their  nation  with  those  attributes  of 
horns  and  hoo&,  which  the  imagination  of  the  French  populaoe 
still  loves  to  attach  to  the  inhabitants  of  perfidious  Albion* 

As  a  practical  imd  professicnal  financier,  !Kidmhr  deserves  a(t* 
tention  mien  he  investigates  the  financial  causes  of  ilae  Kevolu- 
tion:  but  the  progresave  derangement  of  the  French  xevemies 
ia  too  well  known  to  admit  of  much  noveky  of  eluddaition.  As 
the  readers  of  his  former  works  ace  aware,  he  regr^  the  neglect 
in  modem  times  of  the  rule  of  the  canon  law,  which  forbade 
radsing  capital  sums  by  loan  with  intaest,  and,  tfaeEefiaxe^  com- 
pelled governments  to  procure  money  by  the  sale  of  perpetml 
annuities,  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  state,  but  not  at  the 
will  of  the  annuitant  Without  entering  on  tbe  queataon,  we 
may  say  that  he  seems  to  be  fighting  with  a  shadow.  Hia  c^oyee- 
tion  may  mpLj  to  the  fint^  eiqperiments  of  the  modem  system  of 
national  debt,  when  pariicidar  revenues  were  ^^^m^  over  to 
the  oreditocs  as  a  security;  but  in  the  pjBeeenIi  day  fundfaoldeia 
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lOe  pMcuely  in  the  poaitioa<^tlie  etnte  amraitaixts  of  tiie  sixteenth 
oentQiy,  at  iSiej  have  no  power  of  calling  np  their  principal,  and 
jet  are  subject  to  the  liability  of  being  paid  o£^if  afallintheraie 
of  interest  lenders  such  a  proceeding  advantageous  to  the  debtor. 
The  derangement  of  the  French  revenues  proceeded  firom  causes 
altogether  independent  of  the  mode  of  borrowing;  firom  extrava- 
gance in  ezpenoiturey  from  miseiably  ignorant  and  unjust  modes  of 
taxation,  and  from  the  indifference  which  many  ministeis  exhibited 
to  the  support  of  pubHc  credit.  It  was  not  from  any  attempt  of 
llie  pubhc  creditors  to  call  up  the  capital,  but  from  the  inability 
of  tiie  government  to  defray  uie  interest  of  the  debt,  that  it  be- 
gone necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  States  General  to  efiect 
tiie  equal  sj^stem  of  taxation  which  the  parliaments  steadily  pre- 
vented the  king  and  his  ministers  from  adopting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Niebuhr  utterly  disapproves 
of  the  more  extrava&ant  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly, 
of  the  spoliation  of  me  Cnurch  iot  the  benefit  of  the  landowneis» 
of  the  wholesale  aboHiion  first  of  feudal  superiorities,  and  a  year 
later,  of  titles  of  nobility;  and,  above  all,  of  their  assumption 
to  themselves  of  the  executive  power.  He  goes  further,  however, 
and  in  defiance  of  political  economy  and  modotn  prejudices,  he 
laments  the  destructicm  of  guilds  ana  of  other  exclusive  trading 
eotro<ttations,  in  conformity  with  his  uniform  belief  that  the  mul^ 
-dpHcation  <^  independent  and  anomalous  powers  in  a  state,  is 
liie  indiipensable  security  for  individual  freedbm — Jacobinism  and 
despotism  require  absolute  uniformity.  Niebuhr,  who  hated  Jaco- 
bins and  despots  equally,  wished  to  see  the  utmost  possible  va- 
riety, such  as  belonged  to  the  only  two  constitutions  which  be 
greatly  admired,  the  Roman  republic  and  the  English  parlia- 
mentary monarchy.  As  a  security  against  central  absolutism,  he 
advocated  the  existence  of  hereditary  nobility,  though  his  per- 
sonal feelings  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  social  preponderance 
of  an  aristocracy,  and  though  he  steadily  refused  to  be  ennobled 
bbaself. 

However  anti-revdutionarv  an  historian  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
fer  hsm  to  recognise  the  Revolution,  when  he  finds  it  accomplished, 
and  to  estimate  the  conduct  of  those  who  direct  it  with  refereaoe 
to  the  ciztmnistances,  whidi  have  become  inevitable.  Among  the 
leaden  of  the  Revolution,  Niebuhr  allows  two  men  cmly  to  be 
re&Uy  ^reat,  Mirabeau  and  Camot.  He  justly  admires  Camot^a 
resolution  to  defend  his  country  for  any  government  against  a^ 
enemy.  He  periiaps  passes  too  lightly  over  his  passive  ehare  in 
Rob^pierre's  proscriptions,  for  which  no  defence  has  ever  been 
<k£^ed,  bnt  that  a  division  of  labour  among  the  members  of  the 
government  was  necessary,  and  that  Camot  did  not  take  the  mor- 
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dezi»g  department,  thoagK  he  coustermned  all  ^  aentenees  <if 
death.  We  should  ako  suspect^  that  Niebuhr  and  most  other 
writers  over-rate  his  strategical  abilities  and  BooeeiBeSi  but  we  bow 
to  the  weight  of  authority.  Like  Lafayette,  Gamot  retained  to  tiw 
last  the  phrases  of  his  youth  and  the  most  peifect  setf-satis&ctioiL* 
Of  Mirabeau,  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and  a  financier,  Nisbaln^a 
i^imiration  is  unmixed  and  almost  unbounded.  la  finronr  of  hia 
goniua  and  praotical  wisdom^  he  is  willku;  not  only  to  pardon  the 
excesses  of  nis  private  life,  but  to  ovear&ok  his  peeumary  teana* 
SyctioDB,  which  certainly  throw  a  stain  on  his  pexaonal  int^nty.  It 
is,  however,  very^  important  to  estaUiah  the  principle,  AaiBbili^ 
IB  the  first  requisite  of  a  statesman.  A  man  of  ^xHnmancUng' 
fK>wer3  wiU  seldom  exercise  his  authority  with  inurely  selfish  nio- 
tivee^  and  in  great  affidrs  a  fool  cannot,  u  he  win,  be  honest.  Of 
Siey^  and  Tdleyrand,  and  other  persona  of  revolutionftry  oeldritTt 
Niebuhr*s  judgment  difiers  little  from  that  which  has  generally 
been  formed.     Of  Lafayette,  his  character  is  worth  quoting. 

''  Among  the  heads  of  the  moderate  right  side  was  the  Marquis  of  La- 
fayette, who  commanded  the  national  guard,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
prindnal  composers  of  the  droiU  de  Vhomme,  Before  the  Revolutbn, 
ns  had  enjoyed  great  popularity,  winch  showed  itself  particularly  in  Ins 
app<Mntment  as  commander  by  a  spontaneous  movement  in  Paris;  but 
from  that  time  he  was  a  mere  Hgnre  put  fomrsfrd  hj4L  partv*  He  itf*  an 
honest,  well-meaning  man;  he  went  to  America  frcnn  yoadind  euAnwasniy 
and  showed  himself  there  a  capaUe  officer,  and  in  the  Rsvefaitiuon  always 
displaj'ed  freedom  from  selfishness  and  eowardiee;  it  is  insKOiissMe  to 
attribute  to  him  the  events  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October.  But  Us 
misfortune  was,  that  he  was  proclaimed  as  a  groat  man  without  being 
one — the  greatest  danger  that  can  occur  to.  a  man,  especially  to  people 
of  narrow  views.  Lafayette  is  the  most  singular  mixture  of  vehemence 
and  phlegm ;  his  ideas  are  limiteil,  and  in  almost  every  question,  one 
may  Know  beforehand  what  he  will  propose.  His  itnagiuatiou  is  poor, 
his  eloquence  meagre.  But  his  name  was  rervimportant  to  the  demo- 
crats, on  account  of  his  family  connexions.  His  wife,  a  NoaiOes,  be- 
longed to  the  first  families  of  the  court ;  he  was  himself  not  strictly  speak- 
ing a  member  of  the  mat  nobility,  but  of  a  distinguished  fisimilyih  An- 
vergne.  Then,  they  had  in  him  a  man  whose  honesty  nobody  doubted  | 
be  gave  a  colour  to  tJie  foUies  of  the  demoeratie  party.  He  waalfao* 
roughly  honourable,  and  is  so  up  to  this  day ;  but  he  has  probably  ae« 

fuired  no  one  new  idea,  nor  suhsaitted  to  be^mstructod  on  any  ]^oiiit  sinos 
789 ;  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  mciviog  forward,  and  th^»fiMPa  be  is  to 
me  unendurable  (unertra^Uch),  His  beii^  honest  and  virtuous  is  sosaer 
thing  negative,  the  first  commencement  of  political  importance  ;  with  alt 
this,  a  man  may  commit  an  infinite  amount  of  wickedness.     The  fro« 

•  It  must  be  remembered  that  Lafayette  was  alive  when  Niebuhr  spoke  of 


^f^b  opffies  io  hkn :  ■*  J/hoata^^^  Imnest  exMmenient  pea  d«  dhofe/ 
a  proverb  whifsh  la  iOtber  cases  bas  been  great4y  InlB$ppli0d('^  - 

V  Ibr  fibnflar  resKms,  Niebuhr  regards  the  far  leed  hdneet  and 
eipiaUy  BAixDW-^minded  Girondists  with  tinmixed  antipathy.  Ap« 
jKovin^  of  erery^  popular  atrocity  whkh  forwarded  th^  i^stabli»i- 
Bttrikiof  <heir  memeBj  utterly  blind  to  the  inevitable  oon^uenoefl 
ef  enoonraging  the  populace  to  perpetrate  exactly  so  much  mnrdet 
as- would  Inin^  thar  favourite  r^ublic  to  the  top  of  the  revolving 
-wheel,  they  formed  probaUy  the  most  remarkable  example'  on 
xttcord  of  die  conBeciation  of  every  thought  and  the  eacnfice  ci 
efveiy  phdn  duty  to  a  puritanical  system  of  cant.  There  is,  how* 
ever,  one  ledeeming  feature  in  their  character  ;  if*  they  sacrificed 
others,  they  sacrificed  themselves  also.  They  were  man^  decrees 
abbve  the  sordid  dishonesty  of  administering  public  aflfhirs  with  a 
view  to  selfish  interests.  As  compared  with  the  Cond^^s  and  Retys 
of  the  Fnmde,  they  were  honest  and  upright  men ;  not  so  much 
because  they  intrigued  less  or  lied  less,  but  because  their  crimes  and 
meannesses  had  qn  object  beyond  themselves,  the  name  of  Virtue, 
the  name  of  Freedom,  the  ideal  French  Republic.  Their  crime 
was  a  pragmatical  self-satisfaction  which  precluded  them  from  in- 
quiring  into  their  own  princi}3lea«  or  the  real  interests  of  the  state. 
From  the  more  vulgar  erimisality  of  wilfully  perverting  their 
power  to  iheir  own  private  profit,  they  are  &eQ  in  the  same  sense 
xn  which  many  hone0t  &natics  were  free  from  it,  while  they  asristed 
Bi  -the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 

This  oompamtive  praise/  moteover,  belongs  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Revohltion  in  general.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Directory 
ibat  jobbers  and  seilfish  adventurers  came  to  the  head  of  afifairs. 
The  Revolution  was  the  working  out  of  an  idea  which  had  long 
occupied  almost  every  imagination  in  France;  and  the  ima- 
gination is  generally  unfavourable  to  meanness.  Castles  in  the 
air  seemed  now  capaole  of  being  brouffht  down  to  the  solid  earth, 
and  such  fabrics  ate  seldom  dens  of  thieves.  Not  only  were  La« 
fayette  and  Roland  in  this  sense  unselfish,  but  even  Danton,  not-* 
withstanding  the  stains  on  his  private  integrity,  committed  his 
colossal  Crimea  with  a  real  derire  for  the  triumph  of  freedom,  and 
f(Nr.  the -security  ef  Fiaaee.  There  was  another  leader,  too,  as  un^* 
aanulaUy  honest;  as  the  best  dT  the  Girondists,  the  pure  and  incor* 
mptible  Robeqnerre,  who  was  perhaps,  as  was  said  of  Rob  Roy, 
in  comparison' wit^  the  Glasgow  baillies,  *  bating  the  Rei^n  of 
Terror  and  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  one  or  two  other  things 
lie  did;  an  honestei^  man  than  stood  on  any  of  their  shanks.' 

The  great  defect  of  the  French  people,  and  especially  of  their 
leaders  during  the  worst  period  of  the  Revolution,  consisted,  in  a 
great  measure  in  a  want  of  courage,  arising  from  their  not  being 
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eqptl  to  tiie  cixemnitaioefl  m  winc^  tkey  w«ie  placed.  Gteil 
erents,  it  hts  ofben  been  said*  make  greafe  mcsa^  and  thece  is  no 
vant  of  kktoncal  ezamplee  to  make  tbe  saying  plansiUe.  Gbeal- 
men  make  great  events,  is  Mr.  Carlyk's  truer,  jet  AOt  altogetker 
true  statement  of  ike  same  phenomeiaon.  The  Frenok  £evohir 
timi  1VB8  a  ffzeat  event — ^few  ^ceatar  kare  oeourred  in  histoiy ; 

2i,  neitker  form  of  the  TOopoflidoii  can  be  made  to  fit  with  Uke 
ts  of  the  time.  The  judgment  of  cantempofrttcieB  on  this  poinl^ 
JhaSy  to  a  great  extent,  been  confirmed  by  posterity.  '  It  is  a  nev 
coreatixMi  of  a  worId»  and  the  actxxa  in  it  are  a  handful  of  flies,' 
flsid  one,  who  livine  with  and  among  the  noimnal  leadem  of  the 
tkne,  feit  and  wondbced  at  the  disproportion,  which  we  too,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  century  can  see,  but  cannot  altogsiber  pep 
pkdn.  For  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  ^  explanalioiL 
o{  ihe  Revolution  itself,  of  the  great  convulsive  movement,  whick 
the  men  who  were  thrown  successively  bjr  ite  actaon  to  the  top^ 
partially  mis-directed,  but  by  no  means  originated.  It  is  compar 
mtively  easy  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  the  characters  of  thoee^ 
whose  names  were  suecessivelj  identified  with  the  progress  of  the 
atmggle;  of  Lafayette,  for  mstance,  sad  Mirabewn,  V ftrgaiaqd 
uidKobespiearre; but  what  wss  the  influence  excited  by  eadi, 
for  what  smure  in  the  Revolution  each  was  individttalljrrespondUe, 
is  a  question,  which,  even  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  dia- 
putod  fact  in  French  history,  would  still  be  difficult  of  s(^uti(m» 

The  truth  is,  that  all  whidi  even  ^e  greatest  of  tkem  coniai- 
buted  to  the  advance  of  the  Revolution,  consisted  in  their  giving 
it  sufficient  ^idanoe  and  consisteney  to  overcome  extenud  ob- 
atacles.  It  derived  little  of  its  foice  Srcan  its  leaders.  The  whole 
nation  was  possessed  by  the  sceal  which  can  only  be  inspired  by 
nndoubting  faith.  For  fifty  years,  every  writer,  who^  se^Doed  to 
have  an  honest  love  of  truth,  or  a  r^ard  fi>r  the  interests  of 
mankind,  had  uniformly  attacked  some  nurt  of  the  saligiotts  or 
political  traditions,  which  still  retmned  all  the  marks  of  external 
8(yvereignty.  Excluded,  without  exception,  from  all  practicfll 
flhare  in  government,  the  current  theones  in  turn  excladed  esH 
istin^  systons  from  all  share  in  the  ides!  constitution.  To  the 
people,  reason  appeared  to  be  appealed  to  ody^  by  the  ia- 
novatorsw  They  saw  that  princea  and  nobles  reoognised  Rl^nnsiian 
as  their  teacher,  and  tiiat  even  badbops  did  homage  to  Voltaire;  all 
in  utterignorance  of  the  real  grounds  <m  which  their  own  pocivil^ea 
were  justifiable  or  ezcasable.  When  some  of  the  bioadfir  eentm- 
sions  of  fikshionaUe  philosophasm  penetrated  to  the  knowledge  cf 
&e  lower  dasses,  they  naturally  believed  that  the  ansed  whiek  waa 
ao  un&vonrable  to  rank,  could  only  iiave  been  adopted  by  the  rich 
and  noble,  ikan  an  irrenstible  persuasion  of  its  tradu    The  pe&> 
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pfe  ooaU  &ot  know  the  temptation  wkioh  attnets  mea  to  dall^ 
ivith  opbiMii  dburarov  to  uMmndveB;  off  ibe  wet  wkich  ifnagi* 
iBBT'iel^-daMAl  adoi  to  actual  cnjoymeBtr^tbe  analocnej  wisl^ 
toeomiiine  tbe  adyantagee  whmti  diej  derived  from  the  sacxedr 
BMa  df  establifllied  institutioiiSy  trith  a  monopoly  of  oontompt  £nr 
tiie  Buptfratition  wUch  rovested  Aem  witk  aacreoneai  But  wben 
1^  new  fiiith  deeeewied  to  the  penfde,  thej  took  it  up  xn  eaznesL 
£bcnn^  aad-anstoeraej,  by  their  own  admiflsioiiSY  were  fbuided 
at  aelfihmess  and  abiue.  Im  wildeat  violence  of  the  mnkitudie 
seemed  to  be  dxfectedagaiBBtbnitemtfeaaomngfixoe.  They  had 
been  taught,  that  a  perfect  constitution  was  poBstble,  sid  tnat  it 
vias  hntidered  from  approaching  only  by  the  semah  interests  of  the 
pfivifeged  daoaea  £ven  when  ihe  Monarehy  was  destroyed,  thra: 
nidi  in  Bolitieal  pedbctibility  was  xmshaken.  The  ideal  ha^pinesB, 
which  msf  wete  promised,  was  assBiedly  not  to  be  found  m  a  re- 
eoEsence  to  their  psst  condition,  assaredly  Aey  had  not  already  afr- 
ined  it^ — where  riiodd  it  lie  but  in  inruierehaaiger  in  more  oom> 
niete  destraetiaB  cf  the  tyxants  who  ddiryed  its  comiM.  In  this 
iuA.  ikmy  rebelled  and  maasacoedf  and  fixoght,  till  they  nad  rovsed 
tke  hcBtility  of  Europe,  and  the  insdnct  of  adf-pseservatioB  was 
•dded  to  entbttfliasmy  to  urge  them  to  fiuther  deeds  of  valouar  and 
Ijrfoodshed.  Who,,  as  Carlyle  adts,  would  sit  quiet  with  the  rxA- 
famnim  neort  door^  separated  from  him  only  by  tontors  ?  *  TresEH 
blct  ye  twitera,'  he  prooeeda,  *  dread  a  peojub  wfaieh  csUs  itssif 

C'ent  and  Iong|«uTOiing,  bat  wUdi  cannot  alwa;fs  submit  to 
e  its  pocket  pidced  in  thia  way  -^— ^  -of  a  milkirmunru' 
in  thisunivmal  enthusiasm  of  ikm  nslion  was  to  be  fbnnd,  not 
oaly  the  Hving  principle  of  the  Revohition ;  but  the  explanstiim 
of  the  oircuiaBtanoe  utat  firw  of  its  leaders  were  ^]eat  men,  and 
that  ^  nesHest  of  them  aoconspiiahed  but  little.  The  multitude 
was^  pnMblyt  at  first  neither  better  nor  worse  than  ihe  mass  ef 
a  popnlaftJoii  vtn^ki  be  expected  to  be  found,  when  exposed  to  the 
effKtaofignoiaaoe  and  poyerty.  In  its  excitement,  it  becaone 
£ke  an  intoxicated  man,  more  fearlesi  and  fci^etful  of  self,  and  at 
tibe  same  time  mine  ferocious  and  reckless.  But,  the  leader  of  an 
in&isated  mob  is  almost  necessarily  weak  or  wdcked.  Only  a 
Uood-tkirsty  nKmiac  like  MuoEst,  eould  keep  pace  with  the  vio^ 
kooe  of  the  peofole,  without  a  deliberate  oooacioimese  of  gmk. 
iHie  only  field  for  great  qnaUtes  was  in  reBistance;  only  MiniDeaB 
was  ponmrfid  cBCHi^h  to  stem  tkeconent  finr  atime,  and  faeicveit 
hodreoched  the  height  of  flood,  he  was  removed  from  the  condiet 
by  death.  One  rndBpeasabm  recpHsite  off  gieatneaa  consists  m  a 
bosmf  I  lits  instmet,  whiim  can  dvcnannate-  between  definite 
fCBCtiirtMa  objects  and  empty  sgvlema  of  words.  Gieat  men  wmrld 
not  hove  wasted  time  like  the  ConslatHBnt  Asnwnbiy,  and  tise 
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Grirondistfi,  in  discussing  the  merits  of  constatoticmSy  till  tliey  had 
first  secured  the  means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  them.  Thej^ 
would  have  provided  a  moving  force,  before  they  adjusted  the  ma- 
chinerj.  Robespierre,  almost  alone,  relied  cm  the  extreme  Revo- 
lutionary spirit  as  the  support  of  his  power;  but,  he  also  was  filled 
with  impracticable  dreams  of  a  future  reign  of  fraternity  and  be- 
nevolence, in  which  his  only  instrument  of  government,  tne  guillo- 
tine should  be  laid  aside.  His  method  could  not  be  lasting, 
and  he  had  provided  no  alternative  to  succeed  it  It  is  more 
possible,  however,  to  attribute  greatness  to  Robeq>ieixe  than  to 
Roland  or  Brissot. 

The  greater  part  of  the  writers  on  the  French  Revolution,  may 
be  diviaed  into  two  classes,  separated  by  the  distinction  which 
has  been  drawn  between  Greek  and  English  tragedy;  the  ancient 
drama,  moved  as  it  has  been  said  from  without,  the  modem  con- 
taining all  its  springs  of  motion,  like  a  watch,  within  itself. 
£ngli»i  writers  have  generally  devoted  their  principal  attention 
to  the  obvious  abuses  and  evils  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  mis- 
manaeement  of   the  finances,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  king 
himself.     The  French   Royalist  Memoirs  descend  to  minuter 
agencies,  to  freemasonry,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  bribes, 
even  to  the  queen's  disregard  of  the  consecrated  forms  of  the 
grande  and  petite  levee,    French  historians,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  speculative  essayists,  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  progress  of 
opinion,  the  power  of  popular  conviction,   and  the  irreastible 
march  of  democracy,     let  the  causes  which  they  assign,  are 
entitled  to  precedence,  over  the  mere  casual  and  external  condi- 
tions which  permitted  them  to  operate.    A  universal  conviction 
of  ri^ht  and  justice,  penetrating  the  people,  and  only  repudiated 
by  the  privileged  class,  when  they  personally  sufiered  fipom  it, 
was  the  essential  principle,  the  indispensable  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    If  the  revenues  had  been  equal  to  the  expenditure,  if 
taxation  had  been  equalised  in  time,  if  Lafayette  had  been  wise 
and  the  king  firm,  the  Revolution  might  probably  have  been 
postponed  or  averted.     Like  all  forms  of  human  action,  it  re- 
quired   room  and  opportunity  to  develop  its  full  organisation; 
but  if  the  living  pnnciple  of  enthusiasm  and  fidth  had   been 
absent,  no  facility  or  opportunity  would  have  produced  it.     Many 
states  have  survived  financial  distress  or  bankruptcy,  abuses  have 
been  remedied   and  endured,  weak  statesmen  and  kings  have 
floundered  on  till  worthier  successors  arose.     But  in  France,  there 
was  a  coincidence  of  weak  resistance  and  attacking  force,  like 
that  which  prepared  the  still  graver  convulsion,   which  over- 
whelmed the  ancient  world.     As  the  Roman  Empire  might  lonsr 
have  held  together  in  its  decrepitude,  but  for  the  great  ^qpansivc 
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movement  which  threw  on  it  the  tribes  of  the  North;  so  France 
xequired  the  force  of  the  new  fidth  in  philosophism,  to  overthrow 
ihe  old  &faric  of  royalty  and  feudaliem.  The  revolutionary  spirit 
was  the  eatcja  eauMons^  the  errors  of  the  government,  the  eatua 
mequA  funu 

The  great  practical  importance  of  this  distinction  is  to  be 
Ibmid  in  the  application  of  the  Revolutionary  history  to  the 
political  prospects  of  our  own  time.  The  world  can  never  more 
tie  ignorant  of  the  danger  which  awaits  all  established  institu* 
tions.  The  ilights  o£  Man  have  henceforth  an  established  place 
in  history,  besLde  the  laws  and  constitutional  customs,  which 
they  incessantly  threaten  with  destruction.  Historical  and  char* 
tered  rights,  admitted  limitations  of  arbitarv  power,  no  longer 
form  the  whole  demand  of  the  speculative  and  msaffected.  Since 
ihe  birth  of  Jacobinism,  the  ancient  belief  of  the  facredness 
of  national  laws,  has  been  irrecoverably  shaken;  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  most  numerous  classes  in  all  European  states,  supplied  by 
an  entirdy  new  fidth  in  the  power  of  human  will  to  attain  poh-> 
tical  perfection.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  the  untenable 
nature  of  the  Jacobinical  creed.  A  constitution  established  in 
virtue  of  the  rights  of  man  may  be  instantly  attacked  in  further 
exercise  of  those  rights,  and  must  either  fall  or  maintain  itself 
hjr  force,  in  defiance  of  its  original  principle.  Loyalty  and 
willing  obedience,  the  only  mode  of  reconciling  liberty  with 
law,  can  never  be  paid  to  a  government  which  claims  no  higher 
riffht  than  that  which  it  denves  £rom  its  conformity  to  reason. 
*  1  always  wished/  said  Gamot,  when  an  exile  in  the  later  times 
of  the  directory,  ^  that  the  people  should  submit  to  law  rather 
fiom  custom  and  feeling,  th^  from  compulsion.'  It  was  strange 
that  he  should  appeal  to  the  prcgudices  and  habits  which  he  shared 
80  larffdy  in  destroying.  Pernaps  the  revolutionary  party  through* 
out  the  world  now  imderstand  their  principles  better.  Trium- 
phant Jacobinism  renders  fireedom  impossible,  but  to  the  multitude 
equality  is  dearer:  and,  indeed,  fireedom  has  never  been  so  well 
understood  or  so  firmly  defended  as  by  those  who  have  prided 
themselves  on  their  superiority  to  the  populace,  as  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  the  Grerman  and  Italian  burghers  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Englishmen.  But  although 
a  Jacobin  government  must  be  so  far  inconsistent  with  its  origin 
as  to  maintain  itself  by  force,  it  would  remain  not  tlie  less  a 
reality  in  the  new  order  of  things  which  it  would  substitute  for 
existing  institutions.  It  would  gratify  the  passions  and  ambition 
«of  many  if  realised;  and  while  it  yet  remains  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, it  appeals  to  a  conviction  which  wiU  always  possess  the 
aainds  of  a  formidable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilised 
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steles.  Its  objects  iittjr  be  jdaiisibiy  defended;  bat  Ib^ 
■SBomiiig  that  Jsoobiiiisni  is  dsngaoos,  we  must  admit  uiat  the 
podtive  and  active  demento  of  fevolntioti  aie  widely  diffiisid 
tiamigli  Eunme.  Etch  if  we  oonld  dint  our-eyes  to  the  |ir»> 
found  dissatisfaction  which  always  fennents  in  the  mMmfitctmiag 
eities  of  England  and  Franoe,  the  slighter  but  sigmficant 
Bvmptoms  of  a  diseased  jtoUtical  condition  aie  aooesnUe  to  efvty 
observer.  Of  the  leyohitionsry  fiteratme  of  Korthem  Gemuny^ 
we  gave  some  flpeciinens  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Baview,  aM 
we  remarked  that  among  the  duuacteristiOB  of  the  writers  wia 
to  be  found  the  significant  feature  of  exoosaive'senlimental  philaa- 
ihiopy.  To  those  who  are  fionifiar  with  the  popular  wiitugs  of 
die  genemtion  bdbre  the  Revolution,  it  is  not  umnteiyrtiiig  to  le- 
mark  the  sudden  burst  of  sentimentality  which  has  again  crM»- 
spiead  Europe.  In  shalbwness,  folly,  efieminacy,  and  ▼enal 
extravagance,  Eugene  Sue  maybe  considered  thediief  porveyor 
to  this  morbid  craving  for  excitement,  whidi,  as  was  diowa  in 
the  Revolution,  so  readily  changes  itself  into  a  tliiist  for  Uood. 
His  childish  phantasmagoria  d£  impossible  events,  bis  oanven- 
tional  melodramatic  eflfects,  his  bugbear  mystmes  and  mountebank 
heroes,  would  have  been  confined  to  theor  natural  office  of  asto- 
nishing and  touching  benevolent  dderly  ladies,  but  for  the 
phiknthiopy  which,  with  its  transcendent  silUness,  gives  a  crown- 
ing charm  to  the  whola  His  readeis  are  tiied  of  leality,  and 
ddoght  to  believe  that  all  ihe  weariness  which  they  feel,  is  caused 
by  the  injustice  of  human  arranffements.  It  is  said  that  the 
*  Wandering  Jew'  influeaced  the  nte  of  the  Jesuits  in  France. 
In  a  sound  state  of  opinion  it  would,  perhaps^  haveaflbotedatmoo^ 
the  private  sentiments  of  a  arimtie. 

In  England,  sentimental  romances  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  in- 
fluenced legislation;  but,  of  late,  we  are  grievously  overrun  with 
mawkish  philanthropy.  A  grave  writer  would,  perhaps,  be  little 
attended  to,  who  should  assert  that  almag;iving  was  tiie  only 
virtue,  and  the  possession  of  power  l3ie  only  vice;  yet  the  same 
doctrine  is  incessantly  propounded  and  illustrated  in  the  light 
literature  which  forms  the  only  reading  of  the  ba&  of  our  re- 
spectable classes.  The  comparatively  rational  cant,  borrowed  from 
political  economy,  has  in  ten  or  twdve  years  entirely  disappeared, 
and  a  whining  compassion  for  poverty  has  supplanted  the  inven* 
tion  of  systems  for  relieving  it.  Looking  neitner  before  nor  after, 
despisiujg  historical  regard  to  the  past,  dispensing  with  economical 
calculations  for  the  tuture,  philanthropic  w»ti ti mi»ntal«m  can  sug* 
gest  no  remedy  for  the  evils  of  society,  but  to  take  from  the  rim 
and  give  to  the  poor,  to  crush  existing  power,  and  trust  to  some  un- 
meaning phrase,  such  as  *  the  univeradity  of  the  human  heart/  to 
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dkigme  the  aeoeanlj  of  finding  a  mbiState.  Tkece  ii  noiUaar 
jnow  in  the  owinioM:  the  danger  x>f  then  eooasti  in  the  dimera 
Modttion  <»  feeling  which  alone  can  make  them  popular.  To- 
Tptm  %m  noogDoaSi  the  geneial  craiTm^  by  coniing  fotwurai  witik 
«(r  pbHatrf.hwyy  tioo,  its  tender  xeooUeotums  of  monaatic  distiiba- 
iioa  q£  ahna,  ite  theatrical  alliance  between  the  noble  and  ikn^ 
labeiixer.  FoitanaAely  it  is  in  Engiand  long  before  opinion  in- 
Aieneei  aetion.  If  sentime&taliBin  Bhaold  beoomo  practieaHy 
opeEMlivef  if  the  educated  oknes,  peiBoading  theiosdves  that  they 
ate  luqiifli  and  tyrannical^  commence  a  change,  as  the  aame  dasBea 
did  in  France,  without  definitely  foreseeing  and  plamnug  its 
Cflctent,  the  multitude  will  adopt  their  feelings  in  earnest,  and, 
^mlesB  foidbly  piev«nled,  cany  them  out  to  meir  natural  conae^ 


It  is  the  nature  <rfJacolnnism  to  extend  its  fi^ere.  TheFrenek 
Bie¥elntioni8ta  would  have  reyerenced  nothing  willingly,  but  some 
pondve  institutions  escaped  their  hostility,  by  escaping  nodoe. 
Private  prc|)erty,  as  the  baeis  of  society,  was  ney^  seriously  at- 
tacked, and  mdeed  it  had  formed  a  part  of  the  first  article  of  the 
American  creed.  But  if  erer  the  wul  of  the  multitude  is  again  let 
loose,  the  starug^  will  not  be  to  reduce  Mmsieur  to  Citoyen^  but 
to  bnng  capituists  and  proletaiiana  to  a  level.  £ug^  Sue,  the 
most  skilful  sycophant  of  popular  £uicie8,  is  the  professed  advo- 
cate of  the  Communism  whica  is  said  to  form  the  political  faith  of 
the  artisans  of  Paris  and  Lyons.  In  England,  the  literary  orgams 
of  the  follies  of  the  day  feel  that  the  barometer  has  not  yet  sunk 
to  the  point  of  Socialism  and  community  of  property;  but  such 
IB  the  only  rational  result  with  which  philanthropy  can  be  satis- 
fied, when  it  disregards  the  oonsidemtion  of  the  laws  of  wealth; 
nor  if  opportunity  ofiered,  would  consistrait  leasoners  to  draw  the 
inference  be  wanting.  We  say  nothing  here  against  Communism. 
It  is  not  altogether  a  silly  or  oontemutible  scheme.  The  silliness 
Attaches  to  the  e&minate  writers  ana  empt^-miuded  readers,  who 
would  whine  away  institutions  without  seriously  wishing  for  the 
only  posrible  altematiye.  Of  course  our  censure  does  not  apidy 
to  tiiose  who  wish  for  definite  changes,  good  or  bad,  with  a  view 
to  distinct  and  practicable  dejects. 

On  the  other  hand,  Europe  appears  to  be  in  a  safer  state  than 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  .  England,  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  have  all  governments  which,  with  all  their  defects, 
are  wiser  and  more  vigorous  than  those  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
predecessor.  The  outward  hindrances  in  the  way  of  a  general 
convuhion  are  greater,  and  forces  of  a  drflferent  kind  are  ready  to 
neutralise,  in  part  at  least,  the  fimaticism  of  anarchy.  The  French 
Revolution  has  compelled  the  interests  and  opimons  which  were 
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opposed  to  it,  to  rationalise  themselves  bj  recnrrizig  to  iheir  piin* 
ciples,  and  consequently  to  zecover  a  nart  of  the  strength  which 
thqr  had  look  by  time.  The  voUry  or  anient  laws,  thia  ndhereot 
of  a  church,  is  now  i^eadjr  with  his  theory,  and  if  noososaiy  wiUi 
his  fiiithi  to  omMse  the  faith  whidb.  demands  a  change^  The  Jt|co>!!: 
bins  niay,  perhaps,  find  imitators  and  rivals  in  viobaeo;  bnt  the 
imbecilitv  and  ostentatious  selfishness  of  the  emigrants  would 
scarcely  bo  reproduced  at  the  present  day.  There  may  be  much 
to  suspect  ana  to  criticise  in  the  greater  part  of  the  reasonings, 
which  have  been  invented  in  later  jyears  to  justify  ancient  sys- 
tems; but  they  all  contain  some  portion  of  truth,  and  above  all, 
they  pay  homage  to  reason.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  political 
.theory  should  be  impregnable;  but  it  must  furnish  a  colour  t& 
those  whose  prejudices  are  concerned  in  supporting  it,  and  suggest; 
an  apparently  unselfish  basb  even  for  their  selfishness.  Profoim- 
der  reasonera  who  see  that  it  is  not  wholly  sufficient,  wiU  not  &il 
to  discover  that  a  similar  defect  exists  in  oppocong  systems  aiso, 
and  in  all  political  theories,  to  leave  a  large  margin  for  eitperience 
and  chance. 

The  evils,  too,  of  modem  society  are  less.  Taxes  are  imposed 
witii  more  approximation  to  equality,  and  the  vexations  of  ^daf 
duties  have  everywhere  been  mitigated  or  abolitdied.  StiU  thero 
was  much  truth  in  Calonne's  saying:  *  Les  abus  sont  les  rcssourccs 
de  la  monarchie/  In  political  economv,  above  all,  existing  ano- 
malies are  so  many  storehouses  of  wealtii,  which  may  be  opened 
to  a  population,  wnich  for  the  very  reason  that  tiiey  have  not  been 
opened  before,  has  not  become  too  numerous  to  ei^joy  them.  With 
a  line  of  custom-houses  and  a  corn-law  surroundmg  each  of  tiie 
thirty-three  provinces  of  France,  with  a  nobility  and  hterarchy 
possessing  two-thirds  of  the  land,  and  as  yet  untaxed;  with  every 
abomination  of  carvie  and  gdbttte^  labour  duty,  and  rent  in  kind, 
which  had  survived  from  an  obsolete  condition  of  society,  and 
lastly,  with  abundant  advice  and  infonnation  at  its  command^  and 
with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  change,  the  fVendi 
government  had  the  rare  felicity  of  being  able  to  enrich  its  sub- 
jects and  itself  by  a  few  simple  words,  whidi  it  reqtdred  only 
courage  and  earnestness  to  convert  into  binding  laws.  But  Ca* 
lonne  was  satisfied  with  uttering  at  once  a  witticism  and  a  truth, 
without  endangering  his  popuSoity  at  court/  by  makiiig  use  ^ 
the  resouices  he  described.  In  modem  times  the  sto^  ^  wei^ 
invested  ia  abuses,  has  become  considerably  di<ainiflhfid.  Noie 
will  aay  one  contend  that,  however  laige  he  may  think  tbe.fidd 
StiU  left  for  change^  the  existing  systems  of  Ei^landi  Fjfance»  alid 
G^nnanyi  are  as  bad  as  that  of  the  old  B^irbon  Baonarchy* 
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•  Ofa^ioflii  and  Hall. 

9.  A'offrip/ue  Umverselk  dee  Miidckng  et  BibUoffmphie  OinSrak 
;  de  4a  Miteique.    Par  F.  J.  Fi^s.    Paria:  Founuer. 

That  the  present,  though  not  a  time  eminent  for  its  Droductions, 
18  a  period  full  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  the  art  oi  Music,  no 
one  that  i^atches  the  turns  of  the  tide,  can  doubt.  The  increased 
facilities  of  intercourse  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  haye 
been  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe ;  the  rapidly  strengthen- 
log  disposition  to  study  Art  intellectualty — no  longer  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon,  but  as  bound  up  with  opinions  and  manners — have 
not  been  unattended  with  noticeable  results.  There  has  been  a 
diffiision  of  general  enlightenment :  and  with  it,  of  charity.  £ng- 
land  no  longer  looks  suspiciously  at  France,  nor  Italy  at  Ger- 
many. The  other  day,  when  our  queen  was  in  the  Rmne-land 
to  witness  the  inauguration  of  Beethoven's  monument,  her  ^  cou- 
mi  of  Prussia'  ^irthered  for  her  entertainment  a  Spaniard|  a 
Swede,  an  Aiistnan,  a  Wirtemburger,  a  Bohemian,  and  an  Hun- 
garian,  while  a  company  of  Pansian  journalists  and  muaiciana 
was  bidden  to  look  on  and  listen.  To  our  thinking,  the  concerts 
fflven  at  Bruhl  and  Stolzenfels  were  curious  si^ns  of  the  times. 
Nor  are  such  intimate  meetings,  such  wandenngs  to  and  fro, 
imaccompanied  by  curiosity  in  research.  There  is  a  dedre  to 
inquire  mto  the  hves  of  artists;  to  collect  together  such  particu- 
lars 88  shall  afibrd  the  world  not  merely  a  view  of  their  protessional 
career,  but  also  some  idea  of  their  characters  as  m&a  and  women. 
The  wholesale  contempt  of  musicians  as  a  race  of '  inspired  idiots,' 
however  convenient  to  indolence,  or  necessary  as  an  excuse  for 
the  scornful  want  of  sympathy  too  often  carefully  paraded  by  the 

*  strong-minded,' — ^is,  happily,  voted  obsolete,  narrow,  and  unrea- 
fioaaabkt  We  believe  the  taste  for  such  investigations  will  spread 
yet  furdier,  at  least  among  those  who  find  pleasure  in  analysis. 
'^  Heiud  melodies,"  says  ]^ts, 

'*  — are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter." 

Did  we  only  confine  ourselves  to  the  tracing  of  imdeveloped 
talents  among  those  who  have  filled  the  world  with  their  genius, 
thepursait  would  not  be  chimerical,  nor  the  occBpation  useless. 

E^ren  in  a  work, 
technicalitfes  as  this 


aot  oe  cmmencai,  nor  ine  occ«i«non  useless, 
of  necessity  so  compressed  ana  devoted  to  the 
is  general  *  Biography  of  Musicians,'*  by  M. 

—  .Ill  .11  ■ ■■■■II  I      - »  >  M»|i.» 

*  As  it  is  pnrtMUe  that  ire  may  iUostnkte  our  remarlu  iipon  Mr.  Hbl^^ 
of  Monrt,' &7  theaid  of  M.Feti0,  it  is  expedient  to  state  bow  fiur  we  oonoeiTe  his 
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F^tas,  we  could  prove,  from  some  linndred  articles,  tiiat  wlmt  we 
have  advanced  mis  reason  and  txutli  for  its  foundation.  We  oouU 
make  out,  for  instance,  with  no  undue  Tecouise  to  coi^eelufe 
sufficiently  attractive  portraits  of  Lulli  the  wit,  'h<ddiiig  his 
own'  at  the  French  court;  of  FaiinelE,  the  nobleman  \j  nature^ 
making  no  mean  figure  among  Spsnidi  grandees  and  statesmen. 
Insteaa,  however,  of  expending  Labour  and  ing^iuity  in  settii^ 
forth  the  claims  of  a  clas^  let  us  for  the  present  content  ourselves 
with  studying  a  single  figure;  because  the  ccJlection  <^  manjr 
sketches  laid  before  us  by  Mr.  Holmes,  presents  us  with  a  whole 
picture  of  unhoped-for  variety  and  vigour. 

There  are  few  names  so  perpetually  invoked  bj  the  musician  and 
amateur  as  that  of  Mozart:  few  artxsts,  whose  capacities  of  mind 
and  whose  works  of  imagination  have  been  less  completely  under- 
stood. The  man  who  had  never  learned  to  pack  his  clothes 
when  on  a  journey ;  whose  wife  carved  the  meat  for  him  at  table; 
who  could  neither  gather  nor  keep  a  fortune,  and  whose  decease 
was  attended  by  presentiments  amoimting  to  portents,  has  be^i 
again  and  agam  cited  as  a  signal  instance  of  rare  genius  in  Art, 
unaccompanied  with  any  oth^  talent,  by  those,  who,  desiring  to 
debase  Music,  have  wished  to  disparage  her  priests.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  composer  has  been  deified  as  the  Raphael,  as  the 
Shakspeare  of  Music — presented  with  attributes,  sifts,  and  versar 
tilities,  more  affluent  and  incoherent  than  ever  f^  to  the  lot  of 
one  poet-mortal:  and  his  true  place,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  histciy 
of  Art,  not  as  yet  assigned  to  him.  So  that,  in  these  days^ 
when  admiration  is  something  better  than  a  cant,  and  knowle^ige 
more  extensive  than  such  as  a  catechism  or  dictionary  of  terms 
afibrda-— a  complete  biography  of  one  so  severely  criticised,  and 
80  outrageously  praised,  is  a  benefit,  for  which  many  will  be 

work  to  be  reiiBble.  Genenlly  speaking,  the  zmuical  knowledge  of  IL  F^tb 
•eems  to  be  ee  ezteonTe  ee  hk  i  ympeaiiei  are  catliolic--po8iiiblj  more  extenHre 
than  precise.  It  if  rare,  boweTer,  to  find  so  vast  a  Totnme  of  topics  treated 
with  so  few  appearances  of  pn^adioe  or  inconsistency.  As  regards  the  schoob 
Of  fVance  and  Slanders  (the  dne  importance  of  which  is  only  begiiming  to  be 
recognised^  the  work  of  AL  F6tis  seems  to  us  nnique.  It  is  also  copious  aad 
learned,  when  dealing  with  the  church  music  of  Italy.  The  field  dt  Germany 
being  more  familiar,  the  section  deroted  to  it  is,  probably,  the  one  best  executed 
in  sJl  similar  modem  publications.  We  are  bound  to  add  tha^  wheneTer  he 
guohes  the  musical  past»  or  the  musical  taste  of  England,  M.  Fetis  fails  sigmlly. 
He  is  inaccurate,  flippant,  and  totally  unaware  of  the  relatiye  proportions  of  the 
dffRnent  parts  of  his  sulgect  Indeed,  firom  the  singiOar  choiae  of  his  oiiebei* 
ties,  and  the  partialis  with  whiQh  th^  are  treated,  we  are  led  to  ims«MMi  tUit 
ho  has  mere^  availed  himself  of  an  English  *  Biography  of  Musicians,'  publisMt 
some  twenty  years  since,  in  which  it  is  difllcult  to  say  whether  the  rins  of 
omission  or  oommissloo  an  gteaiter.  To  make  tiw  work  of  M.  VMs  la  amw 
Nspeol  oomjdeteor  aelf-4x>odsteat,  the  English  aitkdae  aboold,  with  wqt  aaMtt 
waepthtt,  be  ze-wxitten.    Fortunately  we  shaU  hare  no  occaaoo  to  refer  ta 
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thaaldttl: — afcodents  of  chaxaoter^  as  well  as  stadents  of  ooimteis* 
point. 

May  we  not  be  penmtted  to  ezpieBS  pleasure  in  the  fact,  tLat 
ibis  fullest  and  best-ordered  among  many  bioffrapbies  of   the 

Esat  Austrian  composer,  should  1^  of  English  origin?  We 
ve  been  accused  abroad  (by  our  cousins-German  especially)  of 
eoldnesB  and  indifference  to  Art  and  artists:  nor  is  the  reproach 
totally  unmerited.  Yet  a  long  list  of  cases,  bearing  an  opposite 
import,  mi^ht  be  drawn  up.  liVould  Handel  have  worn  out  his 
mifhty  mind  in  this  country,  had  all  been  so  dark,  and  so 
chilling,  and  so  antipathetic,  as  the  reproach  asserts?  Would 
Haydn  have  remembered  his  sojomn  in  London,  by  aught  beside 
its  bnlliant  harvest  of  guineas,  had  the  twelve  grand  Symphonies 
he  wrote  for  Salomon  fallen  on  the  ears  of  deaf  adders?  And 
who  cheered  Beethoven's  death-bed,  when  Austrians  and  Prus- 
aana,  and  the  fickle  French  left  him  to  lonely  sickness,  and  the 
terrors  of  impending  poverty  ? — ^the  phlegmatic  English.  Further, 
not  only  some  acc^uaintance  with  the  memoirs  of  the  last  century, 
hot  also  some  familiarity  with  the  state  of  contemporary  manners 
at  home  and  abroad,  enables  us  to  assert,  that  in  no  land  is  the 
worthy  artist  more  honourably  treated  than  in  ours.  He  may  not, 
it  is  true,  be  starred  with  crosses — ^nor,  as  befell  Rubini  at  St. 
Petersburg,  be  honoured  by  bein^  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  regiment.  Our  court  usages  oo  not  lend  themselves  to  en- 
couraging the  exhibition  of  talent — and  our  great  lords  and  ladies 
axe  apt  to  humiliate  their  favourites  with  lavishing  silly  raptures 
on  them.  Neither  is  our  ^reat  public  leavened  with  so  simple 
and  hearty  a  taste  for  music  apart  &om  display,  as  pervades  all 
nmks  of  German  society.  But  in  England,  the  artist  need  not 
sue:  nor  waste  his  independence  in  the  anti-chambers  of  Cham- 
berlains,  and  Chamberlains'  fiiends.  Be  he  Jew  or  Gentile,  he 
will  be  firankly  and  cordially  entertained  by  the  enlightened  of 
aH  classes,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  talent  and  his  breed- 
ing. And  the  names  of  Garric^,  Bumey,  Siddons — to  say 
nothing  of  the  grateful  memories  boasted  by  the  Farinellis  and  Cata- 
lanis — ^and  the  position  which  these  players  and  that  music-master 
oooupied  in  our  choicest  circles  of  intdlect  and  rank  and  imagi- 
nation— may  be  cited:  without  fear  of  rejoinder  firom  lands, 
where  the  mime  has  been  denied  Christian  burial,  as  in  France; 
•r*-or  the  cantairiee  is^  in  virtue  of  her  office,  stigmatised  as  a 
puttana^  as  in  Italy;  or  the  great  mumcal  thinker,  if  he  have 
Israelit^  blood  in  his  veins,  is  sneered  at  by  landlords  and 
tavenx  waitm,  and  his  juresenoe,  a  blot  in  select  circles,  is  apolo* 
eised  for,  as  in  Germany.  Mr.  Holmes's  book,  then,  is  not  the 
iirst  pl^  in  mitigation  we  should  put  in,  against  a  sweeping 
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ceasute:  thoo^h  it posaibly  may  be  one  of  theafeimigeeliaad ] 
permanent  in  its  impression. 

What  Mr.  ilolmee  has  done,  is  well  done.  His  firii  objetal  - 
been  to  set  before  the  world  his  hero  in  the  most  fiivoiiniUfi  liglit 
possible.  Never  was  bio^apher's  &ith  in  his  subjeet  moie 
implicit  or  unbounded :  and,  in  these  faithless  days,  whaalAiehtthcs 

Sick  the  legends  of  Old  Rome  to  pieces^  and  Lanes  so  kMdtfae 
ear  old  *  Arabian  Nights'  with  noteSs  that  the  romanoe  xeadb 
more  strangely  like  a  volume  of  '  Useful  Knowledge'  tiiaa  is 
acceptable:  such  warm-hearted  and  poetical  idolatry  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  quarrelled  with;  even  though  we  must  acoovmi  Ibc 
some  excesses  in  omiasion  and  ccminussion,  to  whieh  it  giveft 
occasion.  If,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages,  we  shall  call  upon 
M.  Fetis  to  assist  us  in  correcting  what  appean  to  be  a  mii^nag* 
ment,  or  in  throwing  light  into  some  d&rk  comer,  we  are  not  to 
be  understood  to  censure  our  auth<Mr-«-«still  leas  to  denounce  ius 
task  as  carelessly  fulfilled.  Rhadamanthus  would  make  at  bat 
an  xmgracious  biographer,  however  indispensable  it  is  thatJie- 
play  the  critic;  and  though  the  caviller  and  aiguer  must  gloaa 
after  the  panegyrist,  and  may  gather  heoe  and  there  a  haiidfiil  «£ 
full  ears,  let  it  be  rememliered,  that,  they  are  only  kl  into  the 
£eld  after  he  has  filled  the  wain:  nor  does  it  by  any  means 
follow,  that  his  eye  has  overlooked  the  fiagments  of  mod  tbey 
snatch  up,  because  he  has  left  them  (m  lliegxound. 


Few  places  are  calculated  to  leave  a  more  agreeable  imprflBsiflii 
on  the  mind  than  th^  city  of  Salzburg,  which,  indeed,  •oeaensai 
its  reputation  as  the  most  picturesquely  placed  among  all  the-toiwiiB 
of  southern  Germany.  The  pilgrim  who  has  been  lingeting' 
among  the  lovely  soeneiy  of  the  Salzkamma:gut,  cannot  complaki 
of  descending  firom  poetry  to  prose  on  entering  it:  mot^  espooud^ 
if,  as  we  have  done,  he  wind  along  the  road  at  thefootof  theoastl^ 
at  the  last  hour  of  day,  when  tJ^  mountains  dmt  ffiDdie  timtown 
cast  their  long  empurpled  shadows  aeross  thejdain — for  ihen^  tOQ»lie 
may  chance  to  be  welcomed,  as  we  were,  by  a  silvery  and  dmcn&l 
tongue  from  the  huge  cathedral — ^to  which  the  twilkjul.  gives  a 
grandeur  not  its  own*«chiming  that  freshest  of  rnekw^- * Oeava . 
armonia.'  And  if  he  have  a  grain  of  the  ^  fanatico'  in  liis  compo* 
atioai  his  heart  will  leap  up  with  the  thought  that  he  mlim 
Mozart's  town !  The  birth-pkee  <^  a  genius  oonld  hardly  have 
fatten  in  a  more  engaging  spot.  One  of  Moaart's  parents^  toA^, 
was  no  common  person.  Not  only  was  Lec^ld  Mocsact  as  handf 
some  for  a  man,  as  his  wifis»  Anna  B^llina,  was  beantiHd  ^£atj^: 
woman,  but  he  was  shrewd  and  &]V8U|^ted,  if  noifrofimtidly 
cultivatedi  as  well  »$  waoa-'hiSarted*    USio*  diaiaQtet  tfiatirioaV 
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-vAsch  !be  boie  among  his  easy^goh^  townrfolk  speaks  volttmes: 
that  epithet  bein^,  in  nine  cases  out  of  the  ten,  the  compkint  of 
nBOQiacious  infenority.  He  had  Uterary  aspirations  and  fancies, 
the  eMistenoe  of  which,  in  an  Archbishop's  valet-musician  compelled 
not  only  by  his  position,  but  by  the  peculiar  temper  of  his  master, 
ta-bow  and  cringe,  aigues  the  eidstenoe  of  no  common  force  of 
chaiaeter,  of  no  common  ambition.  The  delight,  then,  may  be 
jud||ed  of  such  an  one,  at  finding  himself  parent  of  a  boy  whose 
senilis  was  aa' prodigious  an  his  temper  was  afl^tionate.  Few 
Alnasohars'  dreams  are  at  onoe  so  entrancing  and  so  reasonable  aa 
-vioona  Uke  his,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  abandoned  him* 
sedf  to  their  full  endiantment,  without  stop,  let,  or  misgiving. 
Bat  wfaileit  is  to  be  r^r^tted,  that  the  child  Mozart  was  so  ear^ 
stC!eped  in  the  fascinations  of  a  life  of  prodigious  exhibition,  it 
imiBt  also  be  noted  that  Leopold  Mozart  seems  to  have  been, 
aooording  to  his  order,  awise,  no  less  than  a  fond  father.  The  educa* 
ti<Hi  he  gave  to  his  &m  was  more  than  ordinarily  general: — ^in 
Mu£ioydeepvthoiough-goin^,and  suflS.cient — and,  while  possibly  he 
fimeed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  geniuses  ever  bestowed  on  artist 
in;  its  deveiopnient,  to  the  premature  exhaustion  of  its  possessor,  it 
fifainld  be  faonoarably  recollected,  that  in  no  instance  md  he  urge 
hit  aon^^however  great  the  discouragement,  however  imminent  the 
need  of  sneciess-^te  Aose  mean  compliances  '  ad  captandum/  which 
have  seemed  the  inevitable  resource  of  the  proprietors  of  precocious 
talent  The  little  Wolfgang,  and  his  sister,  *  Nannerl,'  appear  to 
hsEve  enjoyed  a  reasonabie  share  of  childish  gaiety.  The  lormer, 
indeedi  was  one  who  mixed  up  merriment  with  the  most  serious 
Gcnoenis  of  Hfe,  and  whose  South^German  liveUnesB  never  forsook 
him  till,  as  be  emphatically  |>hiB8ed  it  himself,  'the  taste  of  death 
was  in  his  month.'  But  if  this  elasticity  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
coviiHEesBioA  of  home-tyranny,  neither  was  it  sufficiently  balanced* 
The  fBaxfiil  tespoosibilities  attendant  on  the  education  of  the 
gifted)  seem  to  have  been  understood  by  Mozart's  father,  to  mean 
an^einoonitigement  of  artisdc  enthusiasm,  and  cultivation  of  the 
aflbotaBni.  The  Moseaita  were  devout:  but  theirs  was  a  religion 
of  onaases  and  pilgrimages,  expiations  and  deprecations,  the  morals 
ofriBJn<dl'didtaot-  get  beyond  a  sense  of  honour,  nor  reach  that 
hudier  but  less  dtooiive  sense  of  duty,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
8eS«deBial,  patience,  and  a  practical  and  progressive  consciousness 
of  (responsibilities  bearing  jm>portion  to  endowments. 

.We  maj  be  thought  to  sermonise  unweloomely  in  place  of 
diBMngnpan  the  engaaing  pages  of  Mr.  Hctees,  for  some  of  tiie 
anecdotes  and detailscl young  Mozart's caieer^-^ut ottr author's 
p^gea  have  been  already  diligently  ransaeked,  and  his  manner  of 
nalsWirmy  artless^  jet  not  eareteed,  has  been  too  nmvenally  com* 
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mendedy  to  make  aaj  laige  amount  of  potation,  or  any  ] 
iNzte  neoenary : — ^vriieveas  it  aeana  to  have  been  aa  yet  bttpfij  snffir 
ciently  nndentoody  eitker  by  Mr.  Holmes  or  his  pabfio,  tbat  aa  s 
commentanr  on  prodigy-fife,  this  work  kas  a  philosofdueal  initial 
ofdeep  andseiiouaimportanoe.  Ho w  many  eaciataioea  have  beea 
wrecked,  and  promises  falsified — ^how  many  bxilliani  endowmenta 
turned  i  nto  the  moot  direful  pk^ues  whidb  can  vex  the  earth— how 
many  homes  hare  been  made  cheeilesB,  hearts  broken,  and  hands  ddi- 
based  to  the  vilest  of  services,  owingtoaforgetfulnessontkepaztof 
those  who  have  watched  overGreniusin  its  youth,  thattheiratewardr 
ship  was  a  strange  and  a  difficult  office,  beyond  every  other,  calfing 
for  the  sacrifice  of  present  to  future  I  We  would  havetheparentaot 
Mozarts  in  embrvo,  fix  iheir  eyes  not  merely  upon  the  maator's  m^ 
nificent  works;  his  '  Jupiter  Symjdbiony,'  and  his  ^  Don  GKovauUt* 
and  his  Twelfth  Mass,  but  upon  his  vexed  life,  his  early  death,  aatd 
his  for^ten  grave.  When  Father  Mozart  was  leadmg  the  bay 
about  m  triumph  fixmi  Vienna  to  Paris,  and  firom  Paris  to  London, 
and  writing  with  so  lively  and  artless  a  joy,  of  the  kissea  and 
8nuff*boxes,  and  rich  clothies,and  sweet  words  bestowed  on  '  Wol^ 
err  hj  the  great  ones  of  the  esjrA — ^he  little  thought  that  he  was 
idoicing  over  the  waste  of  nervous  eneigy ; — over  the  annihihitioti 
of  youth  with  all  its  blessed  emotions ;— over  the  implantii^  of  a 
taste  for  desultory  labour  and  dissipation,  over  the  shutting  out 
all  that  real  knowledge  of  life  and  its  trials,  which  oi^ht  to  steal 
tq>on,  not  startle,  the  pilgrim;  over  the  extinction  of  every  gift, 
save  one: — ^whioh  mi^t  flourish,  indeed,  preteniatarally,  hat  not 
healthily,  for  being  &prived  of  support  and  rcdief  and  bdanoe. 

Enough,  however,  of  this  strain  of  speculation,  when  we  have 
pointed  out  that  it  runs  like  an  under*currait  through  all  the 
pleasure  we  take  in  this  engaging  book.  The  reoords  of  Moaart^ 
childhood,  which  Mr.  Holmes  has  collected,  as  we  have  said,  are 
fiill  of  amusement  and  curiosity.  The  boy  benn  to  eipeiimen- 
talise  in  creation,  ahnost  before  his  hand  could  stretch  an  octave 
on  the  piano,  oe  stop  a  single  note  in  tune  on  the  violin. 
When  only  four  years  of  age  he  composed  rqpilar  minuets,  in 
vrhich  the  Mozart  grace  was  dimly  sudowed  out.  Whmi  ooly 
six,  lie  had  blotted  down  a  concerto,  so  ^  immensely  diflicult  that 
nobody  could  play  it.'  At  the  same  age  we  find  him  mollifying  aonMB 
custom-house  omcer  with  his  viohn;  nor  much  later,  distinct^ 
making  out  tunes  with  one  finger  on  the  pianoforte,  after  the  Em* 
peror  Francis  had  ooveied  ihe  keys  with  a  hwdkercUef^-calMng 
out  withmostunoourtly  sincerity  to  correct  one  of  the  princes  who 
]^yed  false  in  a  viohn  solo— «nd,  with  true  in&intine  audaoitf, 
assuring  Marie  Antoinette,  *  that  die  had  been  veiy  kind,  and  he 
would  many  her,'  because  she  had  oomforted  him  on  theooaasion 
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of  faift  fidfinff.  Though  to  IxiU,  howerer,  in  iome  encotDsten,  he 
was  temfied  by  the  Bound^  mtT^  by  ike  sight  of  atrempet:  and 
mmk  tothogfoond  pale  and  half  faintinf  when  onewas  blown  in  his 
heann^  to  laaxe  him  to  it  A  vein  oTthe  whimsioal,  too,  is  to  be 
Isaced  m  the  nuraeiTnonsenae  which  he  insisted  upon  serioiialyfling* 
ing  is  thasds  with  Leopold  Mozart,  evezy  night  oefore  letinng  to 
lest — a  piactiee  only  laid  aside  when  he  was  nine  years  of  ase — 
and  in  tbe  fancy,  that  ^  when  his  father  was  old,  lie  wonld  have 
liim  preserved  in  a  gksB  case,  the  better  to  contempkte  and  ad- 
nniehim.'  Pity  that  all  these  {deaaant  qualities ; — tnese  joys  of  a 
fiuiy-landy  which  the  least  precodous  among  us  quits  too  soon, 
should  almost  as  early  as  tbey  bndded  have  men  disturbed  by  the 
knowledbge  of  envy  and  undiaatablenesB — by  the  explanation  of 
each  ugfy  woids  as  cabal,  intrigue,  and  jealouay-— by  the  nece»- 
any  fb^^ring  of  a  spirit  of  self-assertion^  not  to  call  it  selfishneasi 
Ata  very  euiy  stage  of  the  Mozarts'  journeys,  want  of  snooess  at 
Stotteaart  is  asoribra  to  the  intrigues  of  Jomelli  and  his  ^  great 
pfejnaioe  against  the  Germans.'  little  less  sadly  sncgestive  is 
the  pleasant  announcement,  that  the  boy  had  excitea  so  much 
vronoer  by  his  performance  in  the  <^urch  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
Heid^beig,  that  hisname  ^  was  to  be  inscribed  on  the  or;^  asan 
etenud  remembrance.'  What  was  rither  the  dark  or  the  bright  pas- 
eagebut  aprematuxe  initiation  of  the  child  into  the  fever  of  'life 
asMl  longing  vain?  Whatwasleftfor  the  man  to  learn  or  to  enjoy? 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  Mozart's  youth,  the  Artist's  career  in 
G^many  seems  to  have  been  largely,  if  not  ezduaiyely  depen« 
dant  on  the  patronage  of  *  the  great'; — that  tmvelling  virtuosi  did 
not  so  much  direct  their  steps  in  quest  of  publics  as  of  princes. 
Concert-givinff  seems,  in  those  days,  to  have  been  a  q)eculation 
&r  di^rent  Srom  what  the  Catalanis,  and  Paganinis,  andLiszts, 
have  mce  found  it.  In  England,  it  is  true,  there  were,  even  then, 
guineas  to  be  gathered,  and  here  and  there,  in  other  European 
capitals,  a  great  personage  mi^t  throw  a  purse  of  goldinto  the 
Oyer's  lap,  though  sucm  solid  encouragement  was  chiefly  re- 
served for  the  benefits  of  the  Oamaigos,  Sallys,  and  Vestiises  of 
the  io&t^— But  the  general  public  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
pafBimonioas  and  nieagre  in  number.  Then  lesson-nving  was  too 
ul-paid  to  soften  its  abomination  to  an  artist  of  Mozart's  tem- 
perament What  drud^eiy  so  h(»nble  as  to  superintend  for  a 
meagie  recompense  the  stiff  and  idle  fin^rs  of  some  foolish  young 
lord,  or  to  hammer  one's  own  brains  with  the  vain  hope  of  ex- 
tracting thence  a  capacity  for  some  incapaUe  lady  of  genteel 
parentage!  NoiviAniose  times  had  the  mania  of  learning  muoc 
spread  so  wide  as  it  did  during  the  first  five-and-twenty  years  of 
tnisoentury.    Stattlessencouraging  wastheconditicii  of  mnaioal 
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pabfioalaoiL    The  diieover^  of  mtdtiplTing  cofples  of  'fitv^tinte 
works,  by  means  <^  engiating,  had  haralj  as  yet  led  to'  the  eaia- 
bUflhineDt  of  a  reciprocal  flystem  of  advantage  m  pablicsition.     It 
was  haxdly  posaUe  to  gum  ^^inst  piracy,  so  kx  was  the  law 
(even  as  compared  with  its  present  ill-ascertained  pTdvisions)  so 
scanty  interooorse.    These  seemed  no  idtemative,  therefore^fbr  an 
instrumentalist  and  composer,  save  starvation  or  a  court  appoint- 
ment   And  it  is  pMnfiu — aware  as  we  are  that  the  partied  most 
ooncenied  were  not  alive  to  the  humiliation — to  read  how  the 
clever,  spirited  father  of  such  a  son  as  Mozart,  traversed  Europe 
in  every  direction  to  find  escape  firom  the  valet-musicianship  of 
SalzbuTff  and  the  tyrannical  requiations  and  selfish  n^Iects  or  the 
Azchbiuiop,^  in  another  servitude  better  paid  and  &s  onerous. 
In  all  these  respects  the  world  has  changed  for  the  better.     Let 
those  who  write  about  Art  rail  as  they  wiU  against  the  desecrating 
oupiditjr  and  money-getting  spirit  of  our  times;  to  our  apprehen- 
sions it  is  less  deseciBtin^  Uian  that  reverence  which  might  mean 
sycophancy:  and  the  Artist,  whether  he  be  poet,  or  dramatist,  or 
musician,  or  painter,  is  more  honourably  employed,  evoi  when 
bargaining  for  hard  money  with  his  publisher,  than,  when  as  of 
old,  he  was  to  be  seen  among  adventurers,  and  panders,  and  pro- 
jectors, haunting  the  antichambers  of  the  great,  with  obseqmous 
words  on  his  lips,  and  Utter  contempt  at  his  heart ;— above  a  lackey^ 
and  yet  a  visiter  whom  lackeys  were  permitted  to  flout;  below  an 
equfu,  though  sometimes  cajniciously  treated  as  a  boon  companion. 
But  not  the  least  beautiful  of  the  thousand  instances  of  com- 

*  Such  perpetual  itreflt  if  kid  upon  the  vntowBid  cSremiiitaiioei  of  the  Ho- 
zarts'  poflitioD,  hy  Mr.  HobnM,  who  gites  the  ftiUeit  credenoe  to  aQ  tiie  stale* 
mente  contained  in  their  letters,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  « testunaqf 
of  a  somewhat  diflbrent  import,  which  would,  in  part,  refer  their  UnpreasioD  of 
wrongs  wronglit  and  jastloe  denied,  to  natural  impatience,  and  absdiTe  the 
patron  fh>m  a  part  of  the  aecuaationa  launched  againat  hlOL  The  pasaaMkhow* 
erer,  is  from  the  musical  tour  of  Dr.  Bumey;  and  he,  it  will  he  reoiMleoteil, 
was  not  giten  *  to  speaUng  erll  of  dignities.*  The  final  judgment  of  Mocart'i 
genlua  aa  a  oompoaer,  may  ha^e  been  an  afflur  of  ignorance,  as  much  as  of  in- 
trigue:— similar  complacent  Terdida  baring  been  always  passed  on  those  who  are 
in  advance  of  their  age. 

**  The  Archbishop  and  SoTsreign  of  Salzburg,*'  writes  Bumey,  "  is  very  mag* 
nifioent  in  his  support  of  mnaio,  having  naoally  near  a  hundred  perfonners,  roou 
and  instrumental,  in  his  senrio&  This  prince  is  himself  a  rfitflaitte  and  good 
performer  on  the  riolin;  he  has  lately  been  at  great  pains  to  reform  his  baad, 
which  haa  been  aocoaed  of  being  more  remarkable  for  ooaneneas  and  noise,  tbsa 
delicacy  and  high  flniahing.  The  Mosart  family  were  aU  at  Salsbnrg  last  lom- 
mer.  *  *  *  I  am  informed  that  this  voung  man,  who  ao  mudi  astoniBhed  all  Su* 
rope  by  his  infant  knowledge  ana  performance,  ia  atill  a  great  maaSer  of  his 
inatnmient  If  y  correapondent  went  to  his  father'^  house  to  hear  him  and  his 
sister  play  duets  on  the  aameharpatehocd »  bat  she  is  now  at  her  tnmmit»whidiil 
not  marveUous;  <  an<L'  sara  the  writer  of  the  lettar«  *  if  I  may  Jo^ge  of  the 
music  which  I  heard  of  his  composition  in  the  oix^tra  he  ia  one  fiulhn 
Instaaceof  eaityfrdls  being  more  extraordinary  than  excellent.*'* 
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P|QiiaRtipat  which  the  anuk  of  life  revesi,  i«  Bffi>rded  in  die  ^MSt, 
that  Greniiw  finds  in  its  very  disabiUties,  materials  for  pioffress 
and  tritun^).  Without  taking  the  ade  of  Walpole^  i^en, 
writing  in  the  character  of  the  King  of  Pmsaiay  he  promised 
Rousseau  entertainment,  hy  geUmg  up  mi^briunes  far  Atm-^^ 
certain  is  it,  that,  since  the  days  when  the  acmthus,  eruahed 
down  by  the  tile,  wreathed  itself  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
combinations  of  Architecture — contempt,  vieassitude,  and  ungenial 
circumstances,  have  done  no  little  port— -not  merely  in  calling 
out  the  energies  of  the  persecuted,  but  absolutely  m  determin* 
ing  the  form  of  their  efforts.  While  speaking  of  the  grave 
consequences  of  Moasart's  career  as  a  prodigy,  we  are  bound  to 
own,  that  the  immense  versatilitv  of  talent  which  he  was  com^ 
pelled  to  exhibit  while  seeking  the  desked  Court  Eldorado,  may 
nave  operated  favourabljr  on  the  development  of  his  musical 
genius — may  have  ^ven  it  self-reliance,  couia^,  and  rescued  it 
from  tlie  eccentricities  into  which  the  more  retired  and  scholastic 
are  apt  to  fall.  And  this  leads  us  to  another  point,  illustrated  by 
what  may  be  called  the  prodigy-career  of  the  yoon^  Mozart,  to 
which  we  must  call  attention.  For  the  sake  of  it  we  must 
leave,  with  but  a  passing  m^ition,  the  more  amusing  details, 
of  how  phihsopkical  French  morals  were  found  by  Leopold 
Mozart^-hoWy  ne  presently  discovered,  that  to  gain  the  love  of 
the  English,  a  show  of  philanthropy  was  advisable,  how,  won 
by  the  acquiescence  of  the  Hollanders^  in  Wol%sn^'s  givinff  a 
concert  during  Holy  Week,  he  relaxed  greailv  in  orthocfox 
antipathy  to  liUtheranism,  with  which  he  had  started  from 
SalzDiirg;— with  many  more  such  unconscious  revelataoDs  of  cha* 
ract^,  precaous  and  jdeasant.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  in- 
deased  demand  made  on  the  musician's  exertions  of  late  davs: 
but  ihis  complaint  is  a  popular  fallacy.  Thar  &shion,  only,  has 
in  some  respects  changed.  What  nnger  is  there  now,  who  could 
tolich  the  passages  no^  by  Mozart,  as  having  been  sun^  by  La 
Ebstardella?  What  average  organ  player  con  conform  to  HandeVs 
cooUy  written  direction,  in  the  seote  of  the  '  Ode  to  St.  Cedlia's 
Day :'  Here  take  the  theme  rfthechanu^^  andexecute  afupue  upon  itf 
How  many  pi^uiists,  even,  can  improvise  a  cadence  in  a  Pianoforte 
Ooncerto,  worth)r  of  the  name?  The  transcsript  of  iheprofframme 
of  the  concert,  given  for  Mozart,  by  the  Plmhannonic  Society  at 
Mantua,  cannot,  of  course,  be  aooepted  as  a  specimen  <^  what 
eviery  mriu^eo  was  exnected  to  aocompliah; — the  young  Sal2- 
bmger,  being  professedly  a  xnarveL  xet  it  throws  a  Ught  upon 
the  artistic  cmtivation  of  the  time;  from  which  many  a  renowned 
wonder  player  of  our  days,  who  makes  his  fortune  on  the  strength 
of  a  doaen  diow  ^eces,  would  turn  away,  in  utter  dismay. 


OmittiBg  hen,  aD  flpeoSSeiitioitt  of  die  ootopotttiou,  by  IJiMavt, 
which  weie  to  be  eoDecuted,  we  find  that  faeimdextook  the  foBowiw 
engaeemeatB;— andthe  peifeofeioii  with  whkh  he  was  aoenstoaiel 
to  f uml  his  pronises,  aiaj  be  gathered  fixm  ihe  fiMSt,  th«t  his 
CKceiienoe  in  spontflaieoiis  peinxnnaiice,  was  asetibed  bj  the 
eBLTiottB  Viennese  prafesson,  to  Maeearille's  wdll-knowA  leoeiat 
Sx  maldng  impiomptiis.  At  Mantua,  the  young  Mocart  eooid 
haidly  ha^o  prepared,  befovdiand,  -^  feats  h^  noted: — ^  A 
GoBcerto  on  tne  Harpsiehord,  piesented  to  him,  and  esasca^eA  at 
ai^t.'  *  A  Sonata  for  the  Harpsichord,  performed  at  ^ht,  in- 
trodndng  Varialdons  of  his  own  invention;*  and,  hisoy,  the 
whole  repeated  in  a  diflfer»it  key  to  that  in  which  ijt  was 
written.'  *  An  Air,  son^  and  oomposed  ertemnoie,  by  die 
IKgnor  Amadeo,  on  woros  not  previooBly  seen  by  hkn,  and 
acoompanied  by  himself  on  the  faarpnchord.'  ^  A  seoond  Sonata 
for  the  harpsichord,  perfoimed  eKtempoce  on  the  same,  on  the 
subject  proposed  by  the  leader/  '  Fugue  for  the  harpochosd, 
on  a  given  theme,  executed  extempore,  by  the  SigncNr  Amadeo, 
and  brought  to  a  perfect  teraaination  according  to  the  rules  of 
eounterpomt/  '  Symj^ny  in  idiich  he  will  improvise  «  part  for 
the  harpradiord,  mnn  a  m^  wklin  part  pkced  before  him.* 
'  Trio,  in  which  he  will  peimm  a  part  extennpcxe  on  tlie  vioHn.' 
Chance  h  as  made  us  conversant  with  some  of  the  modem  musical 
foats  which  will  figure  in  biogrwhies  to  come.  We  have  heard 
Malibran  in  the  extravagance  of  her  gipsy  gaiety,  rdiearse  '  Ddi 
parlate !'  half  a  tone  sharper  than  the  orchestra,  the  latter  stub- 
bornly refosin^  to  give  way.  We  have  listened  while  Hummel, 
in  the  space  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  so  presented  the  piin- 
cipal  themes  of '  Masaniello,'  that  the  whole  story  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  that  brilliant  op^u,  seemed  told  by  the  pianoforte :  with- 
out singers  or  chorus,  or  dresses,  or  scenery.  We  are  fianiHar 
with,  perhaps,  the  rarest  diqilay  of  musical  ingenuity  extant — the 
duett  improvisations  of  Mendelssohn  and  Moseheles — ^where  the 
coherence  between  the  players  is  less  wonderful,  even,  than  thdr 
resolution  to  throw  out  eada  other;  a  delicious  and  animated  and 
sjrmm^rical  whole  being,  in  both  cases,  ihe  result.  We  have 
seen  Liszt's  memory  test^  by  the  severest  and  most  unexpected 
trials— now  to  the  point  of  his  playing  through,  at  an  instant's 
warning,  some  long  orchestral  piece,  without  failing  to  indicate 
one  single  point  or  eflfect — ^now,  by  his  returning  to  some  obso- 
lete passacaglia  or  giffue  of  the  haiprichord  writers,  or  to  some 
closely-knit  exercise  of  Ckmenti  or  Cramer,  with  a  correctaiess  as 
sure  as  if  the  book  was  on  the  desk  before  him.  Yet,  save  in  the 
m^e  matter  of  finger  accomplishments,  the  above  list  of  Mozart's 
performances  distances  all  the  wonders  dted.     Readiness  of  in- 
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taadnomniMido^qrscifinlifeaeioiiioeooiJdi^ 
It  is  the  unKm  of  the  two  which  hu^ly  ocAlrihuteB  to 
\  the  jDMter'fl  moaic  ao  dbuumiag.  Unlike  other  ^reat  zaeni 
whom  the  pofiBeflaioii  of  great  thougnta  has  made  eomewhat  tin- 
Qcmofkpnf^VBA  tmamoSi,  Mosart  seems  to  have  been  royally^ 
jach  enough  to  afeoid  to  oonciliate  and  propitiate.  He  oould  pco*^ 
dnoe  the  effect  lequired  by  such  means  as  ky  under  his  hand. 
Whereas  w«  have  seen  of  later  days  composers  of  r^own  takmg  a 
vilful  piide  m  oompelling  vdoes  to  do  what  instruments  were 
nnde  lor,  and  instruments  to  *  un-pioe*  and  *  im-wire'  themselves 
in  an  agonifling  strain  to  imitate  vocal  attempts. — ^Mozart  seems  to 
have  £bund  pleasure  in  makinghia  imagininga  acceaBiUe  and  genial 
to  thoae  who  had  to  execute  tnem.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  Mc 
Holmes  tells  ns,  ^  that  he  pridsd  himself  on  suitmg  a  singer  with 
aa  air  as  a  tailor  would  fit  him  with  a  coat'  At  a  ktor  page  of 
die  book,  we  find  that  in  directing  the  first  lebcarsal  of 'Don  Gio* 


^  Monrft  was  obfieed  to  atop  ^  orcheatra  at  Ihe  scene  in  the  ceme- 
terj, '  Dt  ricler  finirai,'  *  RBmldo  aodaos^'  &e.»  as  one  of  the  tvosfiboDa 
playsn  did  not  sxaotly  ezeente  hia  part  ecneedy.  The  aoene  was  ao- 
eooipanied  hv  three  trooB^Moea  oidy.  As  the  passage,  after  repeated 
jiifaanplii^  had  no  better  auooeaa,  Moaart  went  to  the  desk  of  the  player, 
and  eiplaiaed  to  him  how  he  would  have  it  dose.  The  man,  who  waa 
»  cmaty  follow,  answered  with  some  rodenesa,  ^  It  is  impossible  to  phn^, 
aisi  if  i  can't  play  it,  I  am  sure  you  can't  teach  me  !*  '  Heaven  forbi^' 
returned  the  composer,  smiling,  *  that  I  should  attempt  to  teach  you  the 
trombone  ;  here,  ffive  me  your  part,  and  I  will  soon  alter  it'  He  did 
aoon  the  spot,  and  added  two  oboes,  two  clarionets,  and  two  bassoons.'* 
-:— Life,  pp.  286-7. 

How  different  is  a  spirit  like  this  firom  Beethoven's,  when  tor- 
turing Mademoiselles  Sontag  and  tJngher,  over  the  Mass  in  D 
Major,  and  insisting  upon  their  getting  through  the  notes,  no 
matter  at  what  cost — ^from  Cherubmi's  when  writing  the  *  Medeat' 
which  utterly  destroyed  the  voice  of  Madame  Scio,  its  heroine — 
firom  Meyerbeer's,  when  *  aggravatin^g'  the  French  opera  band  at 
the  rehearsals  of '  Les  Huguenots,'  tm  one  and  all  mutinied  and 
declared  they  could  and  wotdd  do  no  more !  It  is  a  nice  point  for 
the  casuists  to  determine  whether  the  greatness  which  despises,  or 
that  which  respects  limits,  be  of  the  higher  order — whether  au- 
dacity or  reserve  be  the  nobler.  Mozart's  considcrateness,  however, 
seems,  in  some  measure,  ascribable  to  remorseless  exercises  of  hia 
powers  like  the  above,  and  thus  far  shows  us  the  bright  side  of 
prodi^ous  exhibition  as  influendng  the  artist's  career; — ^in  the 
musicum  tutored,  however,  the  man  might  be  destroyed.  The 
preparation  and  destruction  are  not  neces^rily  compatible. 
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Onoe  more, — ^while  endeavouiiii^,  fiom  Mr.  Holmefl^s  ^knuit 
pages,  to  tnice  and  to  collect  ihe  influences  which  made^omt 
what  he  was, — we  must  not  overlook  a  point  of  special^  rather 
than  general  application,  which  has  been  already  too  much  lost 
mghtof  bymodem  historians  of  Art:  these  bein^  meetly  sectarians. 
It  is  dear  to  us,  that  the  ^kbX  German  musician  was  widdy  and 
deeply  obliged  to  the  Italians.  In  his  day  their  supremacy  was 
great;  almost  undisputed  throughout  southern  Gennany.  Indeed, 
with  the  solitary  exception  oi  those  whom  Sebastian  Bach  had 
drawn  round  him,  a  very  limited  number,  there  was  hardly  one 
German  artist,  northern  or  southern,  beyond  the  sphere  of  Italian 
ringers,  or  players,  or  contrapuntistSy  or  chapel-masters.  It  is  now 
the  fashion  to  make  light  of  the  oblifntion.  For  one  student  of 
Palestrina,  or  Clan,  or  Colonna, — of  Marcello,  Scarlatti,  JomeDit 
now  to  be  found  in  Germany,  France,  or  England; — ^we  shall  find 
hundreds  ^ppline  with  the  crudities  of  B^thoven,  and  <»i  his 
indiyiduahties  ana  exceptions,  forming  a  theoiv  and  a  oomse 
of  training.  The  most  salient  results  we  see  are  tne  diffiirion  and 
acceptance  of  ugliness  for  strength,  and  extravagance  f<Hr  subliinilj. 
So,  too,  have  there  been  lemons  of  violinists  thrown  into  a  state 
of  spasmodic  palsy  for  life  l)y  Paganini,  and  of  singers  rendered 
incurably  bizarre  in  the  desperate  hope  of  emulatmg  Malibran. 
Dangerous  and  pitiable  folly !  However  excurrive  be  the  genius 
of  the  inventor,  the  student,  while  mastering  first  principles,  is  only 
safe  so  \ons  as  he  analyses  what  is  beautmil  ana  complete.  The 
laws  and  rulea  which  the  enteiprising  make  for  themselves,  are,  in 
the  larger  number  of  cases,  only  applicable  to  themselves:  and,  if 
acted  upon  by  imitators,  lead  to  confusion,  affected  singularity, 
repulriveness  of  form,  and  fipenzy  of  colour. 

Something  like  the  above,  we  imamne,  are  the  determining 
causes  which  cave  to  Mozart's  life  its  character,  and  to  its  genius 
its  colour.  His  works  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  separate 
analysis,  the  less  so,  as  we  may  have  a  few  jgeneral  words  to  say 
with  regard  to  them,  ere  our  task  is  closed.  Too  well  known,  also, 
are  the  events  of  his  life; — ^how  he  wooed  one  sister  and  wedded 
another — ^how  he  continued  in  perpetual  quest  of  the  life-appoint- 
ment, which  was  to  bring  his  entangled  affairs  right — lavishing 
his  talent  here,  there,  and  evexywhere;  on  the  worthless,  the 
scheming,  and  the  ungratefid:  now  the  disappointment  of  hu 
hopes  (to  admit  his  biographer's  view  of  the  subject)  threw  him 
into  reckless  gaiety  and  mvolous  companionship,  by  which  his 
early^  wasted  frame  was  fiirther  oifeebled — h<^  superstitious 
misgivings  darkened  his  death-bed :  and  unblessed,  and  un- 
honoured  by  the  people  to  whom  he  had  done  such  honour,  he 
was  laid  in  the  grave.    These  things,  we  say,  are  too  familiar,  to 
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caH  for  us  yet  again  to  trace  Mozart's  steps  from  artistic  triumph 
to  artistic  triumpli,  and  from  moral  failure  to  moral  failure.  One 
pr  two  musical  questions,  however,  may  be  Illustrated;  and  an  anec- 
dote or  two  contributed,  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
ere  his  work  comes  to  a  second  edition — with  the  view,  too,  of 
BtiH  ilhistratlng,  collaterally,  the  annals  of  art  and  the  history  of 
the  artist. 

We  axe  enabled  by  the  first  matter  In  debate,  to  afford 
the  reader  a  very  agreeable  Idea  of  Mozart's  powers  of  de- 
«Tiption.  There  is,  at  all  events,  'neither  fatuity  nor  want  of 
t)bscrvation  In  the  following  portrait.  The  subject  is  Vogler, 
iind  in  the  background  the  Electoral  Palace  at  Mannheim, 
before  whose  gates  Mozart  was  lingering.  In  the  hopes  of  there 
finding  the  desired  anchorage.  Taking  every  word  of  the  follow- 
ing for  granted,  Mr.  Holmes  Is  not  wrong  In  lifting  up  his  voice 
against  the  charlatan,  so  unmercifully  pictured. 

•*  Vogler's  history"  (writes  Mozart)  **  Is  short.  He  came  here  In  a 
iniserabTc  plight,  exhibiting  on  the  clavier,  and  composed  a  ballet. 
His  condition  excited  pity,  and  the  elector  sent  nim  to  Italy. 
Afterwards,  on  visiting  Bologna,  the  Elector  inquired  of  the 
Padre  Valotti  respecting  Voffler.  "  O  altezza,  questo  6  un  grand* 
nomo,"  &c.  He  then  asked  Padre  Martini.  "  Altezza,  e 
buono,  ma  a  poco  a  poco  quando  sark  un  poco  piu  vecchio,  piii 
6odo,  si  far^,  si  &rSi.     Ma  bisogna  che  si  lengi  molto." 

'*  Vogkr  oa  his  return  became  a  priest,  and  was  immediately  ap« 
pointed  coturt-diaplain.  He  has  composed  a '  Miserere,'  which  every  one 
tells  me  is  perfectly  intolerable  to  listen  to,  the  harmony  bmng  all  wrong* 
He  found  that  it  was  not  much  relished,  and  went  to  the  Elector  to 
complain  that  the  orchestra,  from  spite  to  him,  played  badly  on  pur- 
pose. In  short,  he  has  so  managed  matters  (engagmg  also  in  some 
serviceable  intrigues  with  women)  that  he  has  been  appointed  Vice- 
kapellmeister.  He  is  a  fool,  who  fancies  that  there  can  exist  nothing 
better  nor  more  perfect  than  himself.  He  is  hated  by  the  whole  or- 
chestra. He  has  often  brought  Holzbauer  into  trouble.  His  book 
will  better  teach  arithmetic  than  composition.  He  gives  out  that  he 
will  make  a  composer  in  three  weeks,  or  a  singer  in  six  months,  but  the 
prodoots  of  his  system  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  He  con- 
temns the  great  masters,  and  spoke  to  me  of  Bach  with  great  dis- 
nespect  &ch  composed  two  operas  here,  of  which  the  first  pleased 
more  than  the  second.  As  the  title  of  the  last-mentioned  was  '  Lucio 
Silla/  the  same  which  I  had  composed  at  Milan,  I  felt  curious  to  see 
it.  Holzbauer  had  told  me  that  Vogler  possessed  it^  and  I  asked  him 
to  lend  it  me.  *  Willingly,'  said  he,  *  I  will  lend  it  to  you  to-morrow. 
But  you  will  not  find  any  master-strokes  of  genius  in  it.'  A  few 
days  afterwards,  on  our  meeting,  he  said  to  me,  very  satirically,  *  Well, 
you  have  now  seen  something  beautiful.     Have  you  gained  any  ideas 
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£R>mit?  « One  air  it  vny  prat^.'  <  Hewr  do  the  wofdk  go?  be  bh 
^piired  of  somebody  new  lum ;  'Of  which  «ir?*     '  Wliy»  of  thel  abo- 

miaable  air  of  Baca's.  Let  me  see — '  PupiUe  Amate,'  which  he  was 
certainly  drunk  when  he  wrote!'  I  really  thought  that  I  muss  haye 
taken  mm  by  the  nose.  I,  however,  made  as  though  I  had  heard  no- 
thin^i  and  went  away  without  saying  a  word.  He  has  already  ont- 
lived  hb  favour  at  court" — Life  of  Mozart^  pp.  117-18. 

A  word  or  two  more  on  the  Abba's  compositions : — 
<<  Yesterday,  that  is  Wednesday  the  19th  (apparently  of  Novemhtr, 
1777),  was  again  a  gala  day.  1  attended  the  service,  at  iMtk  was 
produced  a  bran  new  mass  by  Vogler,  which  had  been  rehearsed  only  the 
day  before  yesterday,  in  the  afternoon.  I  stayed,  however,  no  longer 
than  the  end  of  the  '  Kyrie.'  Such  music  I  never  before  heard  in  my 
life ;  for  not  only  is  the  narmony  frequently  wrong,  but  he  goes  into 
keys  as  if  he  would  tear  one  in  by  the  hair  of  tne  head ;  not  in  an 
artist-like  manner,  or  in  any  way  that  would  repay  the  trouble,  but 
plump  and  without  preparation.  Upon  the  conduct  of  the  ideas,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  speak;  1  will  merely  say  that  it  is  qtnte  impossiUe  diat 
any  mass  hy  Vogler  can  satisfy  a  composer  worthy  of  the  name.  For 
though  one  should  discover  an  idea  that  is  not  body  that  idea  does  not 
k>ng  remain  in  a  negative  condition,  but  soon  becomes — beautiful? 
Heaven  save  the  mark!  it  becomes  bad,  exceeding  bad;  and  this  in  two 
or  three  different  ways.  The  thought  has  had  scarcely  time  to  appear, 
before  something  else  comes  and  destroys  it,  or  it  does  not  (dose  so  na- 
turally as  to  remain  good,  or  it  is  not  brought  in  in  the  right  place,  or  it 
is  spoiled  by  the  injudicious  employment  of  the  accompanymg  instru- 
ments.    Such  is  Vogler*s  composition.' — Ldfey  pp.  119,  120. 

This  passage  calls  forth  a  note;  more  being  meant  ther^ 
than  meets  the  ear.  When  Mr.  Holmes  recommends  it  to  die 
thoughtful  student  as  matter  for  deep  coDsideration,  adding  '  The 
lesson  is  Mozart's' — ^he  might  also,  we  think,  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact;  that  in  Vogler's  career  and  the  young  Salz- 
burgher's  criticism,  the  modem  direction  of  German  music,  whoi 
it  parted  company  from  Italian,  is  shadowed  out.  Let  us  torn  to 
Fetis,  for  a  notice  or  two  of  this  reprobated  person.  FraDoi  his 
childhood  the  Abbe  Vogler  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
erratic,  crotchetty  beings  who  pick  up  and  oombine  knowledge 
in  their  own  way,  rather  than  follow  any  systematic  course  of  in- 
struction. *  He  taught  himself,'  says  Fais,  •  to  play  upon  several 
mstruments,  and  invented  a  system  of  fingering  the  harpsichord, 
which  he  communicated  to  his  pupib.'  His  Uteraiy  studies  in 
the  Jc»mt8'  CoUege  at  Wurzburg  were  followed  by  his  joining 
the  ordar:— *  step,  which  we  are  told,  was  followed  by  many  tem- 
por^  advantages,  and  which-^-to  theorize  after  the  fashion  of 
M.  Jj^ugene  Sue— may  have  introduced  the  shrewd  young  Fran- 
camaa  onto  some  of  those  habits  of  intrigue,  which  ue  w  pithay 
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denoonMdftbove.  Oneso  ztestlesB  andaBpinnff  wm,  at  aH  eyents^ 
not  likely  to  profit  deeply  b  j  aach  a  course  of  deUbemte  and  re* 
gttlated  Bittdy  as  Italy  rabrded:  and  we  shall  aocordix^ly  find 
V  ogler  in  Italy,  flying  from  Valotti  to  Padre  Martini;  andleaYinff 
ike  latter  again,  tot  Kome,  where  he  took  Priefit's  orders,  ima, 
where  we  are  told,  he  got  some  ideas  from  Mislireczek,  better 
known  in  Italy  as  '  II  Boemo.'  He  had  not  long  been  established  at 
Mannheim,  it  seems,  before  Mozart's  arrival:  some  two  years  later 
(in  177R)  when  the  Elector  Palatine  was  transferred  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Bavaria,  disgusted  possibly  by  the  failure  of  his  opera 
•Albert  the  Third,'  he  resigned  his  appointments  as  court-chap- 
lain and  Kapellmeister,  and  successively  wandered  through  France, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  the  East,  *  to  make,'  we  are  told,  '  researches 
relative  to  music'  The  last  region  we  must  think  ^  *  a  barren 
land,'  despite  of  its  having  ripened  the  genius  of  France's  young- 
est composer,  M.  Fdicien  David. 

On  his  return  from  these  progresses,  the  Abb^  Vogler  took 
service  with  the  King  of  Sweden;  but,  restless,  it  would  seem, 
by  tempocamen  tor  by  training,  he  appears  thenceforward  never 
to  have  remained  long  constant  to  one  place,  or  one  occupa* 
tion: — now  playing  on  the  organ  in  differ«it  Grerman  cities; 
now  exhibiting  in  London  on  the  orchestrion^  a  precious  inven- 
tion of  his  own,  the  name  of  which  is  hardly  remembered;  now 
publishing  treatises,  courses,  systems;  now  producing  operas  at 
bopenhagen,  Vienna,  Munich,  &c.:  and,  lastly,  setting  up  his 
tent  at  Darmstadt,  (not  then,  as  now,  the  deadest  of  dead  court 
towns,)  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  opening  his  school  there. 
From  this  school  proceeded  the  two  mventors  of  Modem  Germany 
—Weber  and  Meyerbeer.  The  fimire  made  in  Art  by  these  two 
men  is  in  some  sort  an  answer  to  Mozart's  sarcasm;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  peculiar  form  thereof,  attests  the  justioe  of  his 
eriticiam.  It  would  have  been  expecting  a  miracle  to  look  for  his 
tolerating  such  an  entire  departure  from  the  old  Italian  principles  of 
harmony  and  of  continuity,  as  the  authors  of '  Euryanthe'  and  *  Les 
Huguenots'  manifest.  While,  however,  we  note  the  dash  of  em- 
piridamin  Vogler's  genius  and  in  his  progress,  which  naturalljmadc 
the  Abb6  ofieasive  to  so  complete  and  so  conscientious  a  musician  as 
Mozarty  it  wi^s  unjust  not  to  point  out  the  large  share  an  origi- 
nal man  had  in  forming  the  genius  of  other  original  men:  and  since 
at  the  outset  of  his  life,  he  sits  under  the  h^vy  ban  of  a  greater 
artist,  let  us,  for  justice'  sake,  see  what  forms  his  career  as  in- 
structor and  theorist  had  taken  towards  its  close.  To  this  end  we 
will  translate  a  page  from  M.  Fetis's  biographical  notice  of  Me- 
yertMeer,  apprising  the  reader  that  the  maieriak  were  jMrobaUy 
fiimish^  by  that  great  musician  himself.    After  mentiomi^  that 
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Meyerbeer's  precocious  genius  had  been  placed  under  the  traioixig 
of  6emhard  Anselm  Weber,  conductor  of  the  Berlin  opera;  who, 
as  well  as  the  greater  Von  Weber  (Carl  Maria),  had  bmi  a  pupil 
under  Voglcr — 

"  One  daj,'*  F^tis  continues,  ^'  Meyerbeer  took  a  fbgue  to  his  master. 
Enchanted  with  the  tnorceau,  Weher  proclaimed  it  to  he  a  chrf-'d'anvref 
and  sent  it  at  once  to  the  Abh6  Vogier,  by  way  of  proving  that  he,  too, 
knew  how  to  form  scholars.  After  waiting  some  time  for  an  answer,  a  to* 
luminous  packet  was  at  last  received.  It  was  opened  with  eagerness,  but 
oh  vexatious  surprise!  in  place  of  its  containing  the  expected  praisea,  a 
practical  treatbe  on  the  fngue  appeared,  written  by  the  hand  of  Vogier, 
and  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  the  rules  for  the  formation  of 
music  of  this  class  were  succinctly  set  forth.  The  second  called  '  The 
Scholar's  Fugue,'  contained  Meyerbeer's  analysed  in  its  several  parts^ 
and  thence  proved  to  be  not  good.  The  third  part,  which  was  en- 
titled *  The  Master  s  Fugue,'  was  one  which  Vogier  haS  written  on 
Meyerbeer's  subjects ;  this,  too,  was  analysed  bar  by  bar,  the  master  giy- 
inghis  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  one  form  in  preference  to  another.* 

"  Weber  was  struck  dumb  :  but,  for  Meyerbeer,  Vogler's  critidsm  was 
a  flash  of  light.  ....  All  that  in  Weber's  instruction  had  seemed  obscui^ 
and  unintelligible  presented  itself  to  him  as  clear  and  easy.  Full  of  en- 
thusiasm, he  set  himself  to  writing  a  fugue  in  eight  parts,  aeoording^  to 
the  Abb6  Vogler's  principles,  and  forwarded  it  immeoiately.  Thu  new 
attempt  was  received  by  the  master  differently  from  the  former  one. 
*  A  fair  future  in  art  is  before  you,'  he  wrote  to  Meyerbeer.  <  Come  to 
mo  here  at  Darmstadt ;  I  will  receive  you  as  a  son,  and  point  out  to  you 

the  sources  of  musical  knowledge.' Incessantly  occupied  with 

serious  studies,  the  life  led  by  Vogler's  pupils  was  truly  artistic  and 
scientific.  After  the  Mass,  which  Carl  Mana  von  Weber  was  obliged 
to  serve,  because  he  was  a  Catholic, — the  master  assembled  his  scholars 
and  gave  them  an  oral  lesson  on  counterpoint,  then  set  them  to  work 
in  composing  some  movement  of  church  music  on  a  given  theme,  dos- 
ing the  day  with  the  analysis  of  what  each  had  written.  Sometimes, 
also,  Vogier  went  with  Meyerbeer  to  the  cathedral,  where  there  were 
two  organs.  There  they  improvised  together  on  the  two  instruments, 
each  tiSdng  in  his  turn  the  subject  of  the  fugue  given,  and  developing 
it." — Fetis^'Art,  Meyerbeer, 

The  reader  will  readily  admit  that  this  latter  picture  is  far  moire 
gracious  than  the  former  one.  The  value  of  Vogler's  instructions 
remains  still  an  *  open  question :'  but  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  contributed  to  form  the  taste  of  two  inventors  should,  we 
think,  be  accepted  as  *  a  plea  in  mitigation,'  by  all  who  take  a 
catholic  and  comprehensive  view  of  Art.     How  in  Weber  the 

*  '  Unfortunately,*  adds  ^T.  Fetis  in  a  note,  which  speaka  of  the  publication  of 
this  treatise,  •  the  analysis  of  Vogier  is  deficient'  in  correctness,  nor  is  his  own 
fhgue  too  good  a  one.'  This  criticism  is  oddly  at  variance  with  the  passage  of  text 
immediatdy  foUowing. 
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Abba's  antipathy  to  Italian  principles  was  perpetuated — ^how  in 
Meyerbeer  it  was  so  corrected  as  to  throw  the  student  into  an 
eclecticism  the  most  original  which  the  world  of  Art  has  seen — 
are  matters  the  examination  of  which  would  lead  us  too  wide: 
and,  what  is  less  desirable,  assuredly  land  us  in  controversy. 
Those  who  axe  curious  to  work  out  our  idea  further  will  find 
interesting  food  for  comparison  and  speculation  in  later  pages  of 
Mr.  Holmes's  Life,  where  Sarti's  pubhshed  observations  on  Mo* 
2Brt*s  quaxtetts,  dedicated  to  Haydn,  are  discussed.  The  Italian 
composer's  strictures  on  Mozart's  '  crudities'  are,  in  tone,  whim- 
sically like  those  lavished  by  Mozart  on  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Mannheim  Abb^.  "  Such  is  the  slavery  to  the  conventional,"  re- 
marks  Mr.  Holmes,  **  by  which  the  public  at  large  are  enthralled, 
and  the  bold  inquirer  must  often  be  content  to  wait  till  the  accu- 
mulated opinions  of  years  gradually  reverse  the  verdict  of  con- 
temporaries !"  Something  of  this  moderation,  we  think,  might 
have  been  brought  in  to  qualify  Mozart's  severity  against  Clementi 
(see  Life,  p.  198),  and  to  correct  his  oracular  tone  with  regard  to 
future  results  of  the  Abbe  Vogler's  systems. 

There  wiU  be  small  dissent,  we  imagine,  from  any  pf  Mozart's 
•views  with  regard  to  his  own  operas: — still  less  exception  taken 
against  the  stores  of  anecdote  which  Mr.  Holmes  has  collected 
with  regard  to  *  Idomeneo,'  '  Die  Entfiihrung,*  *  Figaro,'  *  Don 
GKovanni,'  and  *  Die  Zauberflote.'  Of  *  La  Clemenza'  and  *  Cosi* 
less  is  known.  The  artless  fondness  with  which  the  composer 
describes  his  own  works  is  to  us  very  engaging.  The  world  is, 
however,  too  fond  of  calling  this  paternal  self-occupation  vanity; 
and  Mr.  Holmes  falls  into  the  error,  when  writing  (p.  219)  of 
*  the  amusing  partiality  for  his  own  performances*  with  which 
Gluck  *  favoured  his  friend  and  correspondent  the  Bailli  du  Rol- 
let.'  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  *  choleric  word '  and  *  flat 
blasphemy'  ada^e.  For  a  couple  of  anecdotes,  not  worthless  as 
^rendering  completer'  the  history  of  Mozart's  immortal  operas,  we 
axe  indebted  to  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  source — the  *  Winter 
Studies  and  Summer  Rambles'  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  When  that 
lady  was  in  New  York,  some  seven  years  ago,  she  '*  was  introduced 
to  a  fine  old  Italian,  with  long  and  flowing  white  hair,  and  a  most 
venerable  and  marked  physiognomy  :  it  was  Lorenzo  de  Ponte, 
the  man  who  had  first  introduced  Mozart  to  the  Emperor  Joseph,'- 
(muBre^  on  what  authority?)  **  and  who  wrote  for  him  the  text  of  the 
•Don  Juan,'  the  *  Figaro,'  and  the  *  Cosi.' "  The  same  page  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  latter  days  of  Shikaneder,  the  Vienna  manager 
and  buffoon  companion  of  Mozart's  married  life;  to  save  whom  from 
xuin  the  thriftless  and  good-natured  composer  wrote  *  Die  Zau- 
berflote' even  at  a  moment  when  ^  Death  was  with  him  dealing.' 
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Those  who  have  denounced  the  msm^fiper  as  one  of  tiiose  unworthy 
creatures  whoprejr  upon  the  gifted,  will  accept  as  a  piece  of  poetiou 
justice  the  following  picture  of  his  latter  days: — "  Shikaneder," 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  was  patronized  by  Joseph,  Mozart's  *  good 
Emperor,'  and  much  attached  to  him.  After  the  Emperor's  £stli 
he  went  mad,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  sitting  in  an  arm  chair 
with  a  larffe  sheet  thrown  over  him,  refusing  to  speak  to  fa» 
fiimily.  When  any  one  visited  him,  he  would  lift  the  sheet  froA 
his  head,  and  ask,  with  a  fixed  look,  '  Did  you  know  Joseph? 
If  the  answer  were  *  Yes,' he  would  perhaps  condescend  to  ex* 
change  a  few  words  with  his  visiter,  always  on  the  same  sub- 
ject— ^his  emperor  and  patron;  but  if  the  answer  were  *  No,'  he 
immediately  drew  his  sheet  about  him,  like  a  shroud,  hid  his 
&ce,  and  sank  again  into  his  arm-chair  and  obstinate  alence:  and 
thus  he  diedr—fVinter  Studies,  vol  i.  pp.  281,  282. 

Another  contribution  to  the  history  ot  Mozart's  operas,  as  indi* 
eating  the  powerful  hold  they  have  retained  on  the  sympathies 
and  imaginations,  not  merely  of  musicians,  but  also  of  men  <^ 
letters,  might  have  been  found  in  Hoffmann's  analvasof  ^Dosi 
Juan,'  where,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  impassioned  tone  of 
the  composition,  which  was  personal  rather  than  premeditated*  be 
credits  Mozart  with  a  profound  and  mystical  view  <^  the  subject. 
This,  Hoffmann  assumes,  must  have  presented  itself  to  the  ccnnpoeer 
in  its  psychological,  and  not  merely  its  picturesque  aspect  As  a 
piece  of  ingenious  rhapsody,  the  essay  is  well  worth  half  an  houses 
attention,  and  was  worth  a  foot  note;  though  its  value,  as  we  ha,re 
said,  lies  in  its  illustration  of  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  as 
attesting  the  greatness  of  their  subject.  So,  to  the  end  of  time, 
there  will  be  no  end  of  theories  about  Shakspeare,  in  explanation 
of  the  marvels  of  his  genius : — and,  after  having  surmised  that  he 
must  have  visited  Scotland,  because  he  could  imagine  Glamis  and 
Cawdor  and  '  the  blasted  heath,'  some  speculator,  bolder  grown, 
may  possibly  proclaim  cousinship  for  him  with  Ahasuema  the 
Wanderer,  and  insist  that '  Egypt's'  pomp,  as  she  sailed  down  the 
Gydnus,  could  only  have  been  tnus  pictured  by  an  eye-witness. 

Mr.  Holmes  leaves  much  to  be  said  with  record  to  the  orirai  of 

*  The  Requiem,'  and  the  part  which  Mossart  really  bore  m  ifts 
oompodtion:  so  much  indeed,  that  time  and  qpace  forlnd  our  here 
arguing  out  the  (][uestion,  or  even  marshalling  the  evidence,  of 
which  the  world  is  at  present  in  possession.  Zclter^s  earnest  and 
laboured  discussion  of  the  subject,  published  in  the  well*kno^n 

*  Correspondence  with  Goethe,'  ought  at  least  to  have  been  adverted 
to,  as  a  singularly  honest  piece  of  musical  writing  on  a  musical 
subject;  such  specimens  being  rare.  There  is  an  appearance, 
almost,  of  avoidance  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question  by  oar  bio- 
grapher, which  is  hardly  satisfactory. 
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We  mast  offer  a  few  speoulatioiis  on  jet  onodbier  mtisieal  pointy 
in  wliicli  Mr.  HolmeB  s  partisansliip  has  carried  him  too  fiir.  De- 
nous  of  aggraadizmg  Mozart's  stature,  b^  measuring  him  against 
ioB  contemporaries,  our  biographer  is  particularly  restless  with  re- 
spect to  Gluck;  accuses  him  of  loving  parasites  and  intrigues,  and 
ihus  accounts  for  the  slack  intercourse  maintained  between  him 
mad  Moasart:  whereas,  the  latter's  preference  for  Shikaneder  and 
Stadler  the  cIarionet*pla^er,  and  for  Arlequin  and  Pierrot,  mi^bt 
liave  been  cited  as  certain  to  make  any  close  companionship  with 
the  philosophical  artist  restrained  and  uncomfortable.  In  ano- 
ther page  Mr.  Holmes  asks,  how  is  it  that  *  Gluck's  operas  no 
longer  keep  possession  of  the  stage?'  Does  he  coimt  how  many 
of  Mozart's  operas  are  ever  to  be  heard  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy?  Three  at  the  most.  Does  he  forget  that/o»r  of  Gluck's — 
the  two  *  Iphigenias,'  the  *  Alceste^'^d  the  *  Armide' — ^have,  ever 
Bmoe  they  were  written,  formed  a  part  of  the  stock  repertory  of 
Berlin:  that  one  at  least,  in  like  manner,  takes  its  turn  at  Frank- 
fort, at  Stuttgart,  at  Munich,  at  Vienna,  to  our  certain  knowledge 
—we  believe  we  might  add,  at  every  j^st-class  opera-house  m 
Germany?  At  the  very  moment  we  are  writing,  the  French  pa]:)erB 
are  describing  the  gorgeous  preparations  ordered  by  their  King 
for  the  representation  of  *  Armide,'  for  the  delectation  of  our  Queen, 
provided  she  visits  Paris  this  year.  Nor  is  Mr.  Holmes  pro- 
ibund  or  happy  in  his  judgment  of  Gluck  as  a  composer. 
In  forming  it,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  listened  to  others,  rather 
than  looked  into  matters  for  himself.     Let  us  quote  a  few  lines: 

'*  Give  him  (Gluck)  some  great  situation  or  striking  sentiment  to 
express,  and  he  did  it  in  perfection,  but  in  the  mere  luxury  of 
music  divested  of  action,  and  in  the  numerous  other  ways  in  which 
musici  though  vaguely,  addresses  itself  to  the  passions  of  the  soul, 
he  has  no  power. '  In  this  passage,  we  apprehend  Mr.  Holmes 
means  to  say,  that  Gluck  was  poor  as  a  melodist;  though,  virtually, 
in  place  of  ^lis  impression,  he  gives  the  master  the  highest  praise 
which  can  be  given  to  a  dramatic  composer,  who  is  bound  to  avoids 
not  court,  '  the  mere  luxury  of  music  dhested  of  action.*  But  let  us 
take  our  critic  according  to  his  meanings.  It  is  true  that  Gluck  has 
left  fewer  melodies  than  Mozart,  since  his  sterner  system  of  working 
pzeduded  their  admisedon,  and  the  number  of  his  mature  compo- 
sitioBB  is  smaller.  But  we  deny  his  *  j>owerlessness.'  To  our  appre- 
liennon^  the  opera  of  '  Orfeo'  contains  a  tenor  part  as  full  of  fine 
melody,  as  various,  too,  in  its  colouring,  as  any  single  part  in  any 
of  Mozart's  operas.  If  the  air,  '  Objet  de  men  .A^our,'  with  its 
eachanting  answer  of  Echo  ;  if  the  bravura^  *  L'espoir  renait  dans 
mon  ame ;'  if  the  wondrous  prayer  to  the  demons^  '  Laissez  vous 
toueher/  imd  the  rando^  *  J'ai  perdu  men  Euxydice'  (which  will  be 
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ning  so  long  as  there  aie  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  fed)  do  Aot 
substantiate  this  assertion,  whether  the  questioner  choose  to  take 
up  his  ground  on  the  parts  of  Zerlina^  or  Dvn  Giovanm^  or  ike 
Countess  in  '  Figaro,'  or  Pamina  in  '  Die  Zauberflotc*— -CnticiBia 
must  be  allowed  to  use  the  sliding  scale  of  sympathy  and  antipBr 
thy,  instead  of  maintaining  any  unchanging  standard  of  truth  and 
beauty.  There  is  a  less  amount  of  what  may  stiictly  be  called 
tuneable  in  the  two  operas  on  Iphigenia's  story  ;  but  let  us  turn  to 
'  Armida/  and  where,  if  not  there,  are  we  to  seek  for  the  ^  luxury  of 
music  ?* — where,  for  such  a  flow  of  haunting  and  voluptuous  me- 
lody as  befits  the  land  of  enchantment  ?  There  may  be  movements 
more  rhytlimically  fanciful^in  Mozart's '  Magic  Flute'  for  instanoe, 
the  chorus,  *  Gia  fan  ritomo  ;' — ^but  for  that  delicious  flow  of  sweet 
sound  which  ^  steeps  the  senses  in  £lysium,'  it  is  impossible,  we 
think,  to  outdo  tlic  great  ten<]f  scenuy  '  Plus  j'observe,'  the  close  of 
which  has  a  picturesque  romance  of  the  most  exquisite  ima* 
cining,  or  the  Naiad's  song,  *  On  s'etonnerrait  moins,'  or  Latcindds 
ballad/  '  Jamais  dans  ces  beaux  lieux,'  or  the  chorus,  '  C'est 
Tamour  qui  retient  dans  ses  chaines.'  A  hundred  causes  could 
be  pointed  out  why  the  operas  of  Gluck  have  been,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  again  laid  aside:  one  main  reason  being, 
that  they  are  not  written  for  any  particular  singer.  But  thus, 
also,  may  Shakspeare's  *  Lear,'  '  Othello,*  and  *  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  be  forsaken  for  a  while ;  if  an  acti-ess  appears,  for  whom 
Knowlcs  writes  his  *  Hunchback,'  or  an  actor,  in  spite  of  expeda* 
lion,  succeeds  in  embodying  a  Talfourd's  *  Ion.'  The  latter  have 
special  claims,  and  will  enjoy  a  success  so  long  as  the  special  order 
of  executive  talent  for  which  tliey  were  suited,  shall  appear.  But 
the  really  great  plays  will  survive  a  himdred  ^shions  and  forced 
reputations— beautified  and  not  depreciated  by  the  flight  of  Time,, 
and  the  silence  in  which  they  have  lain.  Such,  we  coziceivey 
is  the  place  occupied  by  Gluck's  operas.  They  may  be  already 
more  antique,  but  they  are  less  old  fashioned  than  Mozart^s. 

Such  arc  a  few  among  the  many  speculations  which  this  very 
agreeable  book  has  suggested;  put  forth  in  no  cavilling  spirit, 
but  mhcr  as  oflering  a  view  of  the  silver  side  of  die  shield,  when 
Mr.  Holmes  is  confident  of  the  gold,— or  of  the  or  when  he  would 
bkzon  It  as  wholly  argent  We  will  now,  like  true  comrades, 
oner  Jum  a  fair  opportunity  of  retaliation,  having  stiU  on  our 
minds  some  remarks  which  he  will  esteem  heretical,  of  which  we 
must  deUver  oui-sclves  ere  closing  these  notices. 


atteB^orto  t^e'^^^^^^  ^'?^^  »  versatility,  we  may  be  aDowed  tocaU 

talned  noKr  «i«  1^1  «?T  ^*"^«<»  o^  ^^^  accompaniment  of  lmig.*ns. 
MV>^%^r^l^''  voice,  which  seta  off  thia  melody  with  a  f ulnea.  of  iSaiity 
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In  tlie  opening  paragraphs  of  this  article,  it  ^vras  intimated  that 
Mozart's  place  amonff  the  great  musioians  seemed  to  us  hardly  to 
hare  been-  rightly  adjudgea.  He  has  been  perpetually  set  ahwe 
Hem  4iU  on  the  score  of  his  versatility;  it  being  forgotten  that  ver- 
satility of  effort  does  not  of  necessity  imply  variety  of  fancy.  It 
2kiay  appear  paradoxical  to  some,  but  the  intense  seal  of  indivi- 
duality which  is  stamped  on  all  his  productions,  while  it  engages 
crar  sympathies,  qualines,  in  some  measure,  our  enthusiasm.  The 
greatest  artist  is  nc,  who  the  least  interposes  himself  between  his 
thoughts  and  the  public.  It  will  surprise  many, — above  all,  the 
legion  of  those  who  accept  reputations  on  trust, — to  hear  it  asserted, 
that  (taking  their  respective  eras  and  disposable  materials  into 
account)  Handel  more  frequently  laid  by  his  Handetism  than  Mo- 
zart the  TAozaxtrishnesSj  of  which  he  speaks  with  so  intelligent  a 
modesty,  when  pressed  as  to  its  origin  by  a  friend  (see  Life, 
pp.  315,  320).  There  is  a  wider  range  embraced  by  such  airs  as 
*  Wise  men  flattering,'  *  He  was  despised,'  *  Cease  thine  an- 
guish^ (*  Athalia'),  *  O  ruddier  than  the  cherry,'  '  Sound  an 
alarm,'  and  *  Lascia  ch'  io  piangoY'  Armida'), — and  by  such  cho- 
ruses as  *  Cheer  her,  O  Baal,'  '  The  people  shall  hear  and  be 
afraid'  ('  IsraeH,  the  '  Hallelujah*  of  *  The  Messiah,'  *  Wretched 
Lovers'  (*  Acis),  and  *  See  the  conquering  Hero  comes,'  (to 
string  together  at  random  the  first  compositions  which  present 
themselves,)  than  is  circled  by  the  entire  body  of  Mozart's  writings. 
for  some  of  the  specimens  just  numbered  have  no  mark  of  me 
master  upon  them,  howsoever  they  may  bear  marks  of  his  time: 
while  others,  a^ain,  possess  a  virg|in  freshness,  and  delicacy  of  in* 
Tention  belonging  to  no  century,  impossible  though  it  be  for  those 
familiar  with  them,  to  cast  uiemselves  loose  of  associations  of 
time  and  place.  Whereas,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  piece 
of  Mozart  s,  in  which  some  harmony,  some  phrase,  some  luscious 
close,  or  some  exquisitely  resolved  discord,  does  not  refer  the  work 
to  its  author  as  surely  as  the  carnations  of  Rubens,  or  the  brocade 
of  Veronese,  or  the  Holy  Madonna  countenance  of  Francesco 
Francia.  He  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  solitary  specimen  of 
dramatic  self-abstraction,  and  intense  personality  or  manner  com- 
bined (the  one  not  damaging  the  other)  whicn  could  be  cited: 
and  it  is  because  qualities  so  opposite  have  been  deemed  impossi- 
ble of  existence  in  the  same  person,  that  Mozart  has  been  credited 
by  his  enthusiasts  with  attributes,  in  reality,  not  belonging  to  his 
music.  Let  us  not,  for  an  instant,  be  thought  to  take  part  with 
M.  Jules  Maurel  and  the  herd  of  flippant  French  critics  who  have 
denied  the  greatness  of  the  author  of '  lie  Requiem'  and  *  Figaro.' 
Itey  acted  according  to  their  vocation,  which  is  to  sneer  and  de^ 
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stroy  witliout  trndentanding;  we  wonld  Ann  imdenCand  without 
aieering  or  destroying:  deep  love  and  leveienoe  in  oar  creed  im- 
plying, also,  intimate  knowledge : — ^the  woiship  of  a  mens  sana^  not 
the  idolatry  of  the  enthusiast.  Thus,  in  considering  the  mass 
of  Mozart's  music — whether  for  the  orchestra,  or  the  duunber,  the 
minster,  or  the  opera  house — ^we  cannot  but  peFoeiTe  that  one  bcb* 
timent  (with  little  exception)  colours  the  whole:  the  a£fectioiiateiy 
tender,  voluptuous  spirit  of  die  man :  not  incapable  of  mirth,  bat 
carrying  through  that  mirth  an  undertone  ot  somethii^  deeper 
and  more  mournful — ^not  too  sensual  to  soar  to  sublime  heights, 
but  still  never  raised  by  soaring  above  its  own  mortality. 

"  The  still  sad  music  of  humanity*^ 

is  the  line  which  occurs  to  us,  whenever  we  attempt  to  charac- 
terise Mozart.  To  illustrate — ^let  us  compare  '  Figaro'  with  '  U 
Matrimonio  Segreto,"  and  the  superior  pensiveness  of  the  fenner 
must  make  itself  felt — ^though  the  opera  founded  on  Beaumardiais* 
drama,  containing,  as  it  does,  none  of  the  suppressed  irmecfy  of  the 
hero's  soliloquy,  (which  gives  the  character  in  the  pmy  a  closer 
analogy  to  SliylocKs^  than  the  generality  are  aware)— is  assuredly 
infinitely  more  superficial  and  heartless,  than  the  story  containing 
the  fears  and  the  persecutions  of  the  secrethr-married  Camihm. 
— In  like  manner,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  passion  of  '  Don 
Giovanni,*  must  be  owned  to  be  exceeded  in  many  JP^rts  of  the 
•  Fidelio' — that  the  fantasy  of  the  faery-work  in  '  Die  Zauber- 
flote,'  is  less  wild  and  aerial  than  the  supernatural  musicof '  Der 
Freischutz'  and  *  Oberon,' — and  that  though  the  classical  gno- 
deur  of  the  concerted  music  in  ^  Idomeneo'  and  ^  La  Clemenn' 
be  great,  Gluck  towers  higher  in  his  three  Greek  Operas.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  delicious  natural  melody,  adorned  by  evvry 
garniture  that  scientific  experience  can  suggest,  neither  Gima- 
rosa,  nor  Beethoven,  nor  Weber,  can  stand  before  Momt. 
He  had  rhythm  without  formality,  grace  without  afiectation, 
variety  without  pedantry — ^knew  where  to  place  those  orchestral 
touches,  which  give  to  the  vocal  portions  of  a  work  a  crowning 
charm,  not  wholly  their  own — how  to  elaborate  without  cam* 
brousness,  how  to  accumulate  without  strain  after  climax.  And 
his  own  glass,  through  which,  we  must  repeat,  he  viewed  eveiy 
theme,  whether  *  grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe,*  was  tinged  with 
such  a  delicious  and  delicate  colour,  that  we  wonder  not,  if  the 
world  has  been  so  fascinated  as  to  forget  the  tinge,  and  to  declare 
that  the  rich,  mellow,  and  tender  hue  is  real,  and  not  a  matter 
interpolated.  Perhaps,  in  short,  there  has  been  little  or  no  music 
so  complete  as  Mozart's.    Produced  under  every  possible  temp« 
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tation  to  haste — adapted,  as  much  of  it  professedly  was,  to 
exhibit  or  conciliate  the  peculiar  qualities  of  pecuuar  artists^ 
who  are  not,  as  a  race,  very  scrupulous  how  they  are  conciliated, 
8o  the  J  be  only  sufficiently  exhibited;  the  perfection  of  finish  and. 
tiie  aToidance  of  common-place  in  his  writings  are  extraordinary: 
the  traces  of  a  fatigued  or  unwilling  invention,  so  few  as  not  to 
deserve  mention.  It  is  rare  to  meet  an  artist  who  is  so  profoundly 
sekntific,  so  admirably  dear  of  anything  Uke  scientific  parade. 
On  the  contrary,  when  even  Mozart  puts  forth  the  scholaiship  of 
faiB  art,  he  mana^  to  ^ve  the  dry  exercise  a  certain  grace  and 
eloquence,  impartmg  to  it  a  picturesque  attractiveness,  and  per- 
manent value,  of  which  the  pedants  never  dreamed.  Here  we 
come  upon  the  bright  side  of  the  man's  individuality.  He  could 
not  be  severe,  as  £stinct  firom  beautiful.  Others  may,  and  have 
been  stronger  and  more  startling: — but  none  so  unifonnly  winning; 
none  so  perpetually  retaining  his  hold  over  the  many  and  the  few. 
And  none,  be  it  recollected,  have  extended  their  efibrts  over  so 
wide  a  snifaoe.  The  quantity  of  Mozart's  known  music  is  pro- 
bably exceeded  by  the  quantity  which  is  forgotten.  Yet  he  died 
among  '  the  youngest  of  the  crowned.' 

To  specolste  upon  what  might  have  been  added  to  gifts  so 
magnificent  and  comprehensive,  had  education  and  circum- 
ataace  been  more  kind,  is  somewhat  too  much  like  chronicling 
events  which  never  happened,  to  be  lon^^  indulged  in.  And  the 
English  have  so  recently  begun  to  consider  the  musician's  art  as 
any  thing  better  than  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  without  respect, 
that  to  speak  of  the  serious  interest  of  the  matter,  may  be 
thoi^t  bombafltio.  Yet  we  cannot  take  leave  of  this  ^  Life  of 
Mooait,'  without  legaiding  the  question  as  in  some  sort  opened 
sfiesh,  by  its  publication  and  the  general  interest  it  has  excited. 
Some  iniase  day,  then,  we  may  possibly  attempt  to  trace  more 
deaorly  the  destinies  of  Art,  the  responsibilities  or  the  Artist, — and 
the  dnties  of  those  to  whom  his  childhood  (fisr  training)  or  his 
yoath  (for  directing)  or  his  manhood  (for  pnusing)  are  confided. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Adalbert  von  Chamisso*s  IVerke.     2e.  Auflage,  6 

Biinde.    Leipsig.     1842. 
2.  Chamissoy  par  M.  J*.  J.  Amf^be,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 

Mai,  1840. 

We  would  fain  perform  in  some  degree  an  act  of  tardjrjastice 
to  the  memory  ot  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  a  man  of  care  and 
sterling  worth.  Considering  the  early  and  extensive  popularity 
which  the  story  of  Peter  Schlemihl  obtained  in  this  cotmtry,  it  is 
surprising  how  rarely  the  author's  name  is  mentioned  amongst 
us.  Few  English  readers,  we  believe,  are  aware  that  be  ever  wrote 
a  line  of  poetry,  or  acquired  any  other  title  to  celebrity  than  that 
which  his  far-famed  romance  conferred  upon  him.  Yet  neither  as 
to  the  man  nor  his  works  is  this  neglect  deserved.  Both  have  lon^ 
been  regarded  in  Germany  with  fervent  love  and  admimtion,  ana 
both  commend  themselves  to  our  sympathies  by  qualities  peculiarly 
adapted  to  win  the  cordial  esteem  of  Englishmen.  But  even 
were  it  not  so,  even  though  Chamisso  claimed  our  attrition  on 
no  higher  grounds,  curiosity  at  least  might  well  be  directed 
towards  the  productions  of  a  Frenchman,  whose  German  style  has 
been  accepted  in  the  country  of  his  adoption  as  a  model  of  purity, 
force,  and  elegance.  Such  an  example  of  emin^it  mastery 
achieved  both  m  prose  and  verse  over  a  language  which  was  not 
the  writer's  mother  tongue,  is  almost  unique  m  the  history  of 
literature. 

Louis  Charles  Adelaide,  or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  Adal* 
bert  von  Chamisso,  was  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  count  of 
that  name,  and  was  bom  in  the  Chateau  de  Boncourt,  in  Cham- 
pagne, in  January,  1781.  His  family,  which  was  of  Lorrainian 
origin,  had  been  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to  its  suzerains,  its 
ample  feudal  honours  and  possessions,  and  its  intermarriages  with 
many  reigning  houses.  Not  less  eminent  than  its  prosperous  for- 
tunes were  the  disasters  that  afterwards  befel  it.  Adalbert's 
parents  were  residing  in  the  chliteau  where  he  was  bom  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out.  Boncourt  was  assailed,  ransacked,  and 
destroyed.  No  stone  was  left  standing  on  another,  and  of  the 
many  valuable  heirlooms  it  contained  not  a  fragment  was  saved. 
Of  all  the  losses  then  sustained,  what  the  family  most  regretted 
was  a  sword,  bestowed,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  by  Marshal 
Villars,  on  Chamisso's  grandfather,  then  aged  fifteen,  for  an  im- 
portant military  service  performed  with  singular  address,  coolness, 
and  intrepidity.  The  marshal's  sword  was  afterwards  replaced 
by  another,  still  more  precious,  perhaps,  as  a  token  of  gallant  and 
generous  fidelity  to  a  fallen  master.     Chamisso's  two  elder  bro- 
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thers,  Hippolyte  and  Charles,  were  pages  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XYI.  Charles  especially  was  always  by  the  unfortunate  monarch's 
Bide  in  moments  of  peril.  He  was  severely  wounded  on  the  event- 
ful 10th  of  August,  in  defending  the  king,  and  would  have  been 
killed  but  for  the  favour  shown  him  by  one  of  the  mob.  Louis 
was  not  ungrateful;  imprisoned  and  closely  watched  as  he  was  in 
his  own  pakce,  he  seized  a  favourable  moment  to  present  the 
brave  page  with  a  sword  he  himself  had  worn  in  better  days,  ac« 
oompuiied  by  a  scrap  of  paper  about  the  size  of  a  orown-piece, 
which  he  had  secreted  under  his  coat,  and  which  contained  the 
following  words  in  his  own  handwriting: 

'*  I  recommend  M.  de  Chamisso,  one  of  mv  faithful  servants  to 
my  brother;  he  has  many  times  risked  his  life  for  me, 

"Louis.*' 

Such  was  Chamisso's  origin,  such  were  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding  his  childhood :  a  feudal  manor  in  Champame,  a  family 
strongly  attached  to  the  usages  and  traditions  of  an  expiring 
Older  of  things.  How  different  was  the  tenor  of  his  after  life, 
from  what  its  first  auspices  portended !  Had  any  one  at  Boncourt, 
in  1781,  cast  the  nativity  of  the  noble  babe  just  bom  there,  the 
prediction  would  surely  have  taken  any  other  shn)e  rather  than 
this:  that  the  boy  was  to  be  a  distinguished  German  author, 
who  should  translate  the  songs  of  the  democrat  B^ranger  into 
the  language  of  another  people,  and  should  be  throughout  all  his 
Hfe  the  steady,  temperate,  but  intrepid  approver  of  those  great 
social  changes,  the  first  fruits  of  which  to  himself  were  to  be  loss 
of  fortune  and  station,  exile,  and  lon^  continued  adversity  and 
privation.  Chamisso  seems  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world 
expressly  to  rebuke  a  selfish  age  by  his  noble  example,  and  teach 
men  of  all  mrties  justice,  moderation,  and  obedience  to  the  mani- 
fest will  of  Trovidence.  How  beautifully  his  faith  as  a  reformer 
was  reconciled  with  the  most  affectionate  and  reverent  tenderness 
for  the  past,  may  be  seen  from  his  exquisite  lines  on 
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loh  trSom^  als  Kind  micfa  nirucke, 
Und  flchuttlte  inein  greisea  Haupt; 

Wie  sucht  ihr  mich  heim,  ihr  Bilder, 
Die  lADg*  ich  yergesaen  geglaubt? 

Boch  rngt  aiu  schatt'gen  Gehegen 
£in  sehiimoenides  ScfakMi  herror, 

Ich  kenne  die  Thurme,  die  Zinnen, 
Die  Bteinerne  Briicke,  das  Thor. 

'Bb  schauen  yom  Wappenschilde 
IMe  Loiren  so  tratuich  mich  aa, 

Ich  griiMe  die  alten  Bekanntenv 
Uad  eito  die  Buighof  hinon. 


A  dream  wafts  me  hack  to  childhood. 
And  I  shake  my  hoar  j  head. 

How  ye  crowd  on  n^  soul,  ye  visions, 
I  thought  were  for  ever  fled. 

Thete  glistens  o'er  dusky  foliage 

A  lordly  pile  elate; 
I  know  those  towers  and  turrets. 

The  bridges,  the  massive  gate. 

Wekoming,  kindly  faces 

The  armorial  lions  show; 
I  greet  each  old  acquaintance, 

As  in  through  the  acch  I  go. 
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Than  liei  ikoBfMmx  afeftaftniaitts 
Tbete  darkly  the  fig-txee  gleaxDB; 

*Twa8  yonder,  betiind  those  windowa, 
X  WHS  npt  in  my  esrficst  dnanift. 

I  enter  the  ehapd,  and  look  for 
Mr  aooBitec^a  InUow'd  grave ; 

'Tia  head,  and  on  yonder  pillar 
Ib  hanging  his  antique  glaiye. 

I  try  to  decipher  the  legend, 
But  a  mist  \s  upon  my  eyes, 

ThoDgh  tke  light  from  Che  faiotod  «ia« 
dow 
Full  on  the  marble  li^. 

Home  of  my  Others,  how  plunly 
Thou  standest  before  me  now! 

Tat  thou  from  tba  earth  act  Tankk'd. 
And  over  thee  goes  the  plough, 

Fmitfiil,  dear  earth,  be  tboa  ever; 

My  fondest  blessings  on  thee! 
And  a  double  blessing  go  with  him 

That  ploughs  thee,  whoeVr  he  be. 

For  me«  to  my  destiny  yielding, 
I  will  go  with  my  harp  in  niy  haa^ 

And  wander  the  wide  world  over. 
Singing  from  land  to  land. 


Dort  Eegt  die  Splrinx  m  Branms 

Dort  griint  der  Fdflenbanm} 
I>ort,  hinter  diesen  Finstem, 
Vertranmt  ich  den  erafen  \I\wbbd* 

leh  tret*  hi  die  BnrgkapeHe 

Und  soche  des  Ahnhem  Qrab^ 
Dort  ist*s,  dort  hangt  Tom  P&iler 

Das  alte  Gewaffen  herab. 

Noch  lesen  umflort  die  Augen 

Die  Ziige  der  Inschrift  nicht, 
Wie  heU  durah  die  bunteo  fiohahen 

Daa  Xicht  dariiber  aadi  bncbt. 

So  stchst  du,  O  Schlost  meiner  Yater, 

Mir  tren  und  fest  in  dem  Sinn* 
Und  bist  von  der  Srde  Tetechwimtei, 

Der  PAvg  geht  iiber  dich  bin. 

Sei  frnchtbar,  O  thenier  Boden, 

Ich  segne  dich  mild  und  geruhrt! 
Und  segn'  ihn  zweifach,  wer  immer 
Den  Fflug  mm  iiber  dioh  fUnrt 

Ich  aber  will  auf  mich  raflbn, 

Kein  Saitenspiel  in  der  Hand, 
Die  Weiten  der  Erde  durchschwei&n, 

Und  singen  von  Land  zu  Land. 

Though  we  may  not  coincide  with  M.  Amp^  in  conadering 
this  piece  as  our  author's  chef-d'mwore^  we  fuUjr  agree  with  hian 
that'  it  is  admirable  in  construction  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  and 
that  it  will  live.  The  theme  is  one  which  has  been  treated 
thousands  of  times,  and  which,  indeed,  will  never  be  old;  but  it 
comes  from  Chamisso's  hands,  stamped  with  as  distinct  an  indivi- 
duality as  though  it  did  not  belong  to  the  common  domain  of 
human  life.  The  first  stanzas  suggest,  by  the  simplest  meana,  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  feudal  manor;  and  Bums  himself  nev^ 
wrote  any  thing  more  touching,  any  thing  that  stiikes  home  moxe 
directly  to  the  feelings,  than  the  last  stanza  but  one.  As  the 
present  accomplished  King  of  Prussia  said  in  a  letter  written  by 
him,  when  crown  prince,  to  the  author,  no  one  can  read  these  lines 
without  involuntarily  returning  upon  the  poet's  head  the  blessings 
he  invokes  on  the  husbandman,  who  guides  the  plough  over  the 
beloved  site  of  his  father's  house. 

Little  is  known  of  Chamisso's  childhood^  except  that  he  was 
even  then  remarkable  for  the  taciturn  and  thoughtful  disposition 
that  characterised  his  manhood,  and  already  evinced  ajpropensity 
to  the  purstuts  of  the  naturalist  and  the  reveries  of  the  poet. 
*'  I  used,'  he  says,  *  to  observe  insects,  search  out  new  plants, 
and  stand  at  an  open  window  on  stormy  nights,^  contemplatiw 
and  reflecting.'  When  his  more  volatile  companions  teased  ana 
ridiculed  him  for  his  backwardness  to  join  in  their  xompa,  his 
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mother  would  eome  to  the  xeseue,  and  crjr  oat  to  his  persecutois, 

'  Let  him  alone;  he  will  outstrip  you  aU  by  and  by  as  a  man,  ae 
n^och  aa  he  Burpasses  you  now  in  good  conduct  and  information.^ 
He  ufled  to  say  of  ma  own  fourth  son,  a  delicate  boy,  whose 
apparent  weakness  of  intellect  occasioned  his  mother  much  un« 
easiness,  *  Never  fear,  the  lad  will  come  right  in  time;  he  is 
exactly  such  as  I  was  myself  at  his  age.' 

Chamisso  was  nine  years  old  when  his  impoverished  family  fled 
ftom  France.  At  tmrteen,  he  studied  drawing  and  miniature 
Jointing,  at  Wurtzbux^.  At  fifteen,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  a  pupil  in  the  painting  department  of  the  royal  porcelain 
manufactory  of  Berlin,  he  became  one  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia's 
pages.  At  seventeen,  he  entered  the  Prussian  army;  three  years 
afterwards  (1801)  he  was  a  lieutenant,  and  his  family  returned  to 
France.  The  first  occupation  of  the  young  Prussian  officer  was 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  German  tongue; 
for  at  twenty  ^ears  of  age  ne  was  not  yet  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  language,  in  the  literature  of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  take  so 
prominent  a  place.  To  this  period  belong  two  of  his  earliest  known 
productions,  a  translation  into  German  prose  of  a  French  tragedy 
('  Le  Comte  deComminge'),  and  some  French  verses  addressed  to  a 
oonntry  woman  of  his  own,  the  young  and  fascinating  widow,  Ceres 
Davemay.  He  was  in  love  with  her — ^the  reader  will  already  have 
concluded  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  M.  Ampere  is  by 
all  means  right  in  saying,  that  the  verses  he  addressed  to  the  object 
of  his  passion  were  fully  as  bad  and  as  high-flown  as  became  the 
occasion  of  a  first  love.  We  mention  these  two  pieces  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  in  juxta-position  the  comments  made  upon 
them  respectively  by  the  author's  two  friends,  Gennan  and  French, 
Hitzig  and  Ampere.  The  former  says  of  the  tragedy,  that '  it 
bears  proof  of  the  writer's  painful  wrestling  with  a  language  which 
he  haa  not  yet  made  completely  his  own.  He  mistakes  even  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  says  for  instance  *  heilscane  Flamme'  in- 
stead of  *  heihge  Flamme.'  At  the  same  time  there  is  manifested 
a  certain  suppleness  of  expression,  and  an  involiuitary  tendency  to 
rhythm.  The  prose  runs  into  verse  without  the  author's  per- 
ceiving it.'  Of  the  lines  to  Ceres  Duvemay,  M.  Ampere  says :  '  I 
quote  them  oidy  to  show  to  what  a  degree  our  countryman  was 
already  German  as  regarded  the  bent  of  his  imamnation,  even  in 
his  French  verses.  This  fanciful  madrigal  reads  like  a  translation 
£rom  the  German.  Chamisso  rendered  into  that  language  the 
coquettish  and  rather  insipicl  French  verses  which  Madame  Ceres 
Duvemay  addressed  to  him.  His  adoptive  language  was  then,  as 
it  were,  we  natural  speech  of  his  imagination  and  his  heart  Then 
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and  ever  after  he  felt  more  at  ease  in  mng  it  ihan  Ids  modier 
tongiie.' 

Chamisso  hcroicallj  propoeed  for  tbe  fair  widow's  hand,  his  sole 
means  for  maintaining  a  wife  and  family  being  the  not  Terr  mag* 
nificent  appointments  of  a  Prussian  lieutenant.  Fortanately,  the 
lady  was  no  green  girl,  and  his  suit  was  rejected.  Disappointed 
in  love,  he  soon  found  consolation  in  the  friendship  of  a  little  Imot 
of  embryo  poets,  most  of  whom  have  since  become  distingniabed 
in  various  walks  of  literature  and  science.  Among  them  were 
La  M  otte  Fouque,  Robert,  the  brother  of  Rahel,  Yamhageny  Neu- 
mann, Korcff,  De  la  Foye,  an  emigrant  like  himself,  and  now  pro* 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  Caen,  and  Hitza^,'  Chamisso's  dearest  and 
most  intimate  friend,  his  posthumous  editor  and  biographer.*  The 
youncr  friends  combined  together  to  start  a  poetical  annual 
or  Muscn-Ahnanach,  for  which  poor  Chamisso,  besides  act- 
ing as  editor,  contrived  to  find  the  funds;  (or  the  hard- 
hearted German  publishers  refused  to  exchange  their  good 
dollars  for  the  effusions  of  the  gifted  obscure,  and  none  ot  his 
coadjutors  had  either  monev  or  credit  enough  to  help  the  ves- 
sel of  their  hopes  off  the  stocks.  The  important  work  at  last  ap- 
peared, and  soon  procured  its  authors  the  unspeakable  delight  of 
having  admirers  of  both  sexes,  and  enemies  of  one.  The  Green 
Book  (this  was  the  title  of  the  collection)  ran  along  and  prosperous 
career,  and  was  in  its  revived  form  the  medium  through  which 
Frciliffarth  first  made  his  way  to  fame.  Graver  occimations  by  and 
by  broke  up  the  little  intimate  circle  formed  by  the  founders  of  the 
work,  and  obliged  them  to  disperse  in  pursuit  of  their  several 
callings.  But  neither  absence  nor  time  abated  the  strong  attach- 
ment Chamisso  had  conceived  for  *  his  brothers,'  as  he  delighted 
to  call  them.  He  wrote  to  them  frequently,  and  the  correspon- 
dence between  him  and  them  went  on  without  interruption 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  erratic  life.  Let  the  world  make 
itself  merry  over  the  « Quarrels  of  Authors,'  let  it  laugh  to  its 
heart's  content  at  the  petulance,  the  wayward  weakness,  and  the 
fretful  j (jalousies  of  the  genus  irritabile ;  laughter  is  the  natural 
and  appropriate  corrective  of  these  things;  but  the  genial  glow, 
the  strength  and  fulness  of  literary  friendships,  are  matters,  we 
imagine,  beyond  the  range  of  the  world's  oroinary  speculations. 
Chamisso,  who  in  every  act,  thought,  and  purpose  was  thoiouffhly 
in  earnest,  carried  with  him  to  tlie  grave  the  whole  freight  of  his 

•  Hitzig,  who  had  already  published  the  lires  of  Hoffmaim  and  Wemer,  aajs 
touchinKly  'at  the  close  of  his  preface  to  the  life  of  Chamisso,  ♦  This  is  my  last 
biographical  work,  for  death  cannot  take  from  me  another  Adalbert  (denn  es  kansL 
mir  kein  Adalbert  mehr  sterbeny 
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yoittlifcil  aifl^ctioiiSf  no  paidcb  loel  by  the  wfty,  onlj  the  stofe 
augmented  hy  fiesh  accessions  made  during  the  voyage  of  hia 
lile. 

In  September,  1804,  -war  b^g  about  to  begin  against  France, 
the  young  lieutenant  thus  expresses,  in  a  letter  to  De  la  Foye, 
ihe  vague  thirst  for  action  tnat  tormented  him:  'I  could  beat 
myself  with  'my  fists  I  Here  am  I,  a  young  fellow  of  four-and« 
twrenty^  and  have  done  nothing,  seen  nothing,  enjoyed  nothing, 
fiKSored  nothing,  become  nothme,  won  nothing,  nothing,  clean 
nothing,  in  this  miserable,  miserable  w(»:ld !'  Meantime,  he  was 
not  idle,  but  applied  himself  ^  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  daily,'  to  the 
stody  of  Gfeek.  He  was  also  desirous  ot  entering  one  of  the  Ger- 
man universities,  bat  his  femily  strongly  object^  to  this  project, 
and  he  abandoned  it 

The  campaign  opened,  and  Chamisso  left  Beilin  with  his  fo- 
ment (Oct.,  1 805).  During  his  toilsome  marches  he  was  constancy 
occupied  with  his  pet  Green  Book.  Homer  was  never  out  of  his 
hands,  and  Greek  phrases  are  scattered  through  all  the  letters  he 
wrote  at  this  time  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  great  events 
<^  the  day  oeeupy  but  a  small  place  in  these  letters;  the  matter  of 
whidi  they  consist  is  chiefly  personal — the  movements  of  the 
writer's  imagination,  his  hopes,  reminiscences,  and  affections,  and 
the  few  books  he  is  able  to  procure.  '  I  am  reading  the  Scrip* 
tores,'  he  says,  *"  diligently,  and  with  edification.  1  have  read 
Matthew's  gospel,  and  am  now  comparing  it  with  John's.     Matt. 

14,  22,  €t  sqq.    This  passage  has  struck  me If  we  have 

winter  quarters  here,  1  shall  be  a  theologian.  I  have  a  hope,  a 
charming  hope  ;    I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  procure  books  nere 

from  the  G6tting|en  library.' *  I  imagine,   says  M.  Ampere, 

*  there  was  not  in  the  French  army  a  lieutenant  whose  cor- 
Tespondence  resembled  that  of  Chamisso.  Courier  might  be 
an  exception  as  regards  Homer,  but  Courier  did  not  read  St. 
Matthew.' 

*'  Chamisso^s  military  career,"  we  quote  from  Ampere,  "  was  termi- 
nated by  an  event  that  caused  him  intense  mortification.  It  would,  perhaps^ 
be  too  harsh  to  reproach  him  with  having  consented  to  bear  arms  against 
the  French.  Be  it  remembered  that  he  had  quitted  France  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  bound  by  gratitude  and  honour  to  the 
country  that  had  giren  him  bread  and  a  sword.*  But  whatever  judg- 
ment be  pronounced  on  the  decision  he  came  toy  or  rather,  which  destiny 
prescribed  to  him,  justice  should  be  done  to  the  noble  sorrow  he  evincea 
OD  the  too  prompt  surrender  of  a  fortress  (Hameln)  which  he  would 
gladly  have  contributed  to  defend.     The  long  letter  in  which  he  relates 

*  **  Here  the  8oil«  there  the  men  are  foreign  to  me,"  he  tued  sadly  to  exclaim, 
<'  nowhere  can  I  find  coatentment** 
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iho  eyeot  is  {nil  of  earnest  proieetatioiifl  agmiat^  todk  dastar^ ;  and  lie 
.looks  on  this  disgrace,  which  he  submits  to  wkh  rase  and  de^air,  aa  a 
punishment  for  we  course  he  had,  after  niatty  inward  struggles^  adopted 
with  repugnance  and  gloomy  forebodhkgs. 

''  Chamisso  obtained  a  passport  for  France,  where  his  fiunilj  now 
were;  but  before  he  departed  be  wrote  to  Hitzig,  '  I  am  a  Grennan  at 
beart^  and  for  life/  And  this  was  true.  He  was  neyer  indifierent  to 
the  fortunes  of  France,  but  by  his  inward  nature  he  belonged  to  Germany. 
'His  frankness,  his  straightforward  plainness,  the  awkwaxdnes  of  his 
manners,*  his  disposition  at  once  stumous  andpensiye,  his  inclination  Ibr 
trayelliD|f,  or  for  a  tranquil  life  amid  a  small  curde  of  friends,  the  (nigi- 
nality  of  his  ideas,  always  a  little  encumbered  by  a  mode  of  expreasioOy 
strong  indeed,  but  painnilly  laboured;  erery  thing  about  him,  in  shorty 
eren  to  his  personal  appearance^  was  mot«  Qerman  than  Freroh.  Did 
he  owe  this  Teutonic  strain  to  the  Lorrainian  origin  of  his  fionily?  I 
cannot  tell;  but  really  he  seemed  predestined  to  the  part  he  filled* 
Chance  did  not  so  mucn  give  him  to  Germany,  as  restora  him  to  her." 

Forced  from  the  land  of  his  choice,  and  unable  to  strike  root 
in  that  of  his  birth,  Chamisso  remained  for  many  years  in  that 
morbid  condition  of  feeling  incident  to  men  of  strong  tempera- 
ment and  generous  mind,  who  find  themselyes  condemned  to  liye 
without  a  definite  aim  or  occupation.  His  family  wished  him  to 
settle  once  for  all  in  France,  but  in  spite  of  his  attachment  to  a 
family  that  deseryed  all  his  afiection,  nis  heart  was  with  his  early 
friends  in  Germany.  He  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  expected 
to  find  Vamhagen  at  least,  but  his  friends  had  all  left  the  capital 
before  he  arrived.  He  spent  three  weary,  purposeless  yeartf  there, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  despondency,  augment^  by  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  birth.  He  saw  Grermany 
rising  up  around  him,  and  buckling  on  its  weapons  against  the 
coming  struggle  for  liberation;  and,  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
movement,  he  exclaimed  with  somewhat  coarse  energy  against  the 
fiite  that  doomed  him  '  to  rot  in  the  midst  of  all  this  termentation, 
without  even  turning  out  good  for  manure.' 

In  1810,  he  was  called  to  France,  to  fill  a  professorship  in  the 
new  college  of  Napoleon ville;  his  errand  was  again  a  fruitless  one, 
but  the  journey  made  him  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Stael  and 
with  M.  de  Barante,  the  historian,  then  prefect  of  Vend^.  With 
-the  latter  he  spent  the  winter  of  1 8 10-1 1 ,  agreeably  enough,  instruct- 
ing the  future  translator  of  Schiller  in  Qerman  fiterature,  and  ffll- 
ing  up  his  leisure  with  the  perusal  of  old  fabliaux  and  romances  of 
chivalry.  He  was  also  a  welcome  guest  of  Madame  de  StaeFs,  at 
Chaumont  and  Blois;  and  after  her  banishment  he  followed  her  to 
Geneva  and  Coppet. 

*  ThlB  must  be  understood  in  a  oonyentioDal  sense  odIj.  Cbamifiso  was  not 
formed  to  shine  in  the  sakns  of  Paris ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  best  import 
of  the  word* 
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^  "Chamiwn^'^  bkj%  Amp^  <<wiili  hu  blimtnesB,  his  sahagety  and 
liu  pipe^  made  a  siogokr  figure  amongst  that  brilliant^  elegant,  and 
zomanesoae  gociety.  Yet  Madame  de  Sta^l  appreciated  the  eleyation  d£ 
Ids  son],  his  singleness  of  heart,  and  the  origLiiiBiity  of  his  mind.  As  for 
Ilim,  he  was  somewhat  astounded,  somewhat  ill  at  ease,  and  half  seduced, 
like  a  Sqrthian  in  Athens.  He  has  expressed  with  rather  Uunt  yivacity 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  extraordinary  woman  with  whom 
cjianoe  threw  him  in  contact:  *  After  all,  I  like  De  Sta^  better  than 
&B  German  (Schlegel);  she  has  a  more  just  intuitive  perception  of 
life  than  he^  though  she  has  less  skill  in  dissection;  she  has  also  more 
life,  more  heart  under  her  ribs  (mehr  LieV  im  Leibe);  she  possesses 
the  good  qualities  of  the  French,  ease  of  manners,  savoir  vivre,  and 
grace;  but  she  hates  them  cordially,  her  friends  even  not  excepted.' 
IHsewhere  he  says;  *  She  is  an  extraordinary  beiug,  combining  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  Germans,  the  warmth  of  the  Sooth,  and  the  manners  of 
iiie  French.  She  is  sincere,  open,  impassioned,  jealous,  all  enthusiasm; 
flihe  eoDoeives  ideas  only  with  her  sool.  She  has  no  feehng  for  painting, 
masio  is  all  in  all  for  her,  she  lives  only  in  its  tones;  she  must  have 
music  about  her  when  she  writes,  and  in  reality  she  writes  only  music 
Ike  geometry  of  life  &res  but  badly  here — she  is  equally  enthusiastic 
for  fr^om  and  for  chivalry.  Intrinsically  she  is  a  thorough  aristocrat, 
as  she  is  herself  well  aware,  and  every  thing  she  knows  she  tells  her 
fiiends. '  A  heroine  of  tragedy  she  is,  who  must  needs  receive,  bestow, 
or  throw  away  crowns.  Her  former  life  was  passed  in  the  region 
wherein  were  &rmed  the  political  tempests  that  decided  the  fate  of  the 
world.  She  ought  at  least  to  hear  the  rattle  o£  the  carriage  wheels  in 
Paris.     She  pines  away  in  this  exile.' " 

It  waa  one  of  the  caprices  of  the  De  Staelish  society,  to  play 
petitg  paste,  instead  of  carrying  on  oral  conversation.  The  game 
was  played  thus:  the  company  sat  round  a  table  supplied  with 
"writing  materials,  and  wrote  down  questions  and  answers  on  the 
dips  of  paper  which  were  rapidly  passed  and  repassed  between 
each  two  interlocutors.  In  this  way  it  waa  contrived  to  afford 
each  individual  the  pleasure  of  a  tite-d-tite.  Hitzig  has  published 
a  few  specimens  of  these  dialogues,  out  of  a  large  collection  he 
found  among  Chamisso's  papers.    The  following  is  one  of  them : — 

**  Si.  Ton  have  a  great  deal  of  esprity  and  you  pay  no  attention  to 
yofnr  accent.  You  Imow  all  the  tongues,  and  are  ienorant  of  your  own. 
Von  are  handsome,  and  are  astonishingly  negligent  of  prour  person.  Lastly, 
yoa  have  some  friendship  for  me,  and  you  cannot  give  up  your  pipe  for 
my  sake.  How  comes  this  incompleteness,  when  you  want  only  the 
will  to  make  so  distinguished  a  figure? 

"  Ch.  H  ow  shall  I  reply  ?  You  are  a  proficient  in  flattery,  whilst  I  am 
inexpert  with  the  language  even  of  praise.  Spare  me,  we  do  not  meet 
with  equal  weapons.  Do  not  plane  away  the  bark  from  an  oak,  in 
orier  to  polish  it;  it  would  die.  Leave  it  above  all  in  the  forest;  it  is 
there  it  thrives. 

2e2 
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*^Si.  Do  you  think  mo  wanting  in  energy?  I  will  not  afiow  jou  to 
be  in  the  forest^  if  I  am  not  there  too.  I  do  not  seek  to  strip  you  of 
your  leaves,  but  of  the  briars  about  you.  I  do  not  flatter  you,  I  do  what 
u  better, 

*^  Ch.  You  will  not  allow  me  to  be  in  the  forest  if  you  are  not  there! 
You  do  not  choose  to  be  ia  the  forest!  What,  then,  would  you  make 
of  me  ?     Where  would  you  have  me  be  ? 

**  St,  I  would  have  you  be  what  you  are,  energetic  in  heart,  anfl 
elegant  in  outward  things  {dans  lesformes\  ancient  and  modem,  the 
aarage  and  the  gentieman — in  short,  a  combination  of  contrasts,  whidi 
is  perfection." 

It  was  durinff  his  visit  to  Coppet  that  Chamisso  bc^gan  the  Btvidv 
of  botany,  whi&h  was  afterwarcb  the  professional  occupation  of  has 
life.  In  1812,  he  made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Switzerland,  hesitated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  and  then  turned  short  round  to  the  north, 
hungering  for  his  beloved  Germany.  Hastening  to  Berlin,  been- 
terea  the  university  as  a  medical  pupil,  and  began  to  study  anatoniy 
and  physiolo^  with  intense  zeal.  His  mind  now  recovered  its 
natural  serenity ;  he  saw  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky,  as  he  says  himsdf; 
he  had  a  laudable  and  definite  object  to  strive  for,  that  of  fitting 
himself  to  take  part  in  a  scientific  expedition. 

He  was  again  painfully  agitated  by  the  events  of  1813,  but  not 
so  as  to  be  oiverted  from  the  course  he  had  begun.  ^  *  I  had  no 
longer  a  country,  or  rather,  I  had  not  yet  a  country.'  He  was 
Frenchman  enough  to  feel  for  the,  disasters  of  the  great  Hussian 
expedition.  In  the  midst  of  the  warlike  movement  In  Germany, 
he  would  sometimes  cry  out,  *  The  time  has  no  sword  for  me.* 
Again,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Vamhagen,  *  Toawar  against  France-^ 
being  the  fellow  that  I  am-— I  must  not,  cannot  contribute  any 
thing  ;  but  in  aid  of  a  war  for  the  defence  of  North  Germany,  I 
could  freely"  carry  my  bones  to  market — and  something  of  the 
sort  may  possibly  come  to  pass.  I  assist  here  in  exercising  the 
militia,  and  if  it  comes  to  a  war  of  peasants  I  may  very  uk^ly 
take  part  in  it — pro  arts  et  focis—I  will  not  refuse  to  perish  with 
you.' 

It  was  to  beguile  his  uneasiness  during  this  year,  and  to  nmtise 
his  friend  Hitzig's  wife  and  children,  that  he  composed  his  famous 
tale  of '  Peter  Schlemihl,'  the  man  who  was  rendered  miserable  by 
the  loss  of  his  shadow.  Ampere  has  an  ingenious  passage  on  this 
subject,  which  is  worth  quoting: 

'*  Is  there  a  latent  moral  in  Uiis  whimsical  story  ?  Without  doing 
like  Schlemihl,  and  running  after  a  shadow,  it  seems  to  me  we  may  at* 
tribute  to  the  author  the  intention  of  expressing  thb  traili,  that  in 
aociety,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  virtue,  merit,  and  even  fortune,  are  not 
every  thing.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  is  rich,  something  more  is  want* 
ing  to  give  one  mark  and  consequence  in  the  world;  there  needs  a  slight 
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Aadowj  nnnetliizig,  des^nated  hj  the  vague,  but  not  insignificaat 
irordss  'speciality,  notability,  position.  To  be  other  than  a  nobody  in 
sodety  in  these  days,  when  men  are  no  longer  classed  fording  to  rank» 
one  must  bear  a  known  name,  or  have  produced  a  book,  or  possess  aoxofi 
striking  accomplishment;  one  must  nave  the  supplementary  aid  6f 
fashion,  or  enjoy  a  celebri^^,  a  notoriety,  a  disdnctton,  as  they  phrase  it» 
of  one  kind  or  another.  This  is  die  indispensable  shadow  for  which  dyd 
devil  sometimes  tempts  us  to  sell  our  souls,  and  without  which  we  suc- 
ceed in  nothio^.  The  author  of '  Peter  Schlemihl*  is  right  in  concluding, 
diat  when  one  has  not  a  shadow,  one  ought  not  to  go  into  the  suoahine." 

We  accept  diis  Interpretation,  although  since  it  was  written 
Hitzig  has  published  Chamisso's  positive  declaration  that  he  bad 
no  didactic  purpose  in  view  when  he  composed  the  tale*  We 
hold  that  every  well-constructed  story,  inasmuch  as  it  purports  to 
present  a  regular  series  of  events  and  circumstances,  hound  toge- 
ther by  known  laws,  must  of  necessity  supply  data  from  which  may 
be  deduced  one  moral  or  more.  In  other  words,  the  details  of  any 
fable  will  suggest  pointed  analogies  just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
consistent  with  each  other  and  coherent.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  although  the  poet's  functions  have  a  moral  tendency,  he  is  not 
required  toDe  solicitous  about  teaching  categorically;  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  if  he  winks  about  his  moral 
at  all,  the  less  he  does  so  the  better.  Ohamisso  appears  to  have 
been  of  diis  opinion : 

**  I  have  seldom,"  he  says,  "  any  ulterior  aim  in  my  poetry;  if  an  sneo* 
dote  or  a  woid  strikes  me  in  a  particular  manner  (mich  telbit  itn 
Leibe  von  der  Seiie  der  linken  Pfote  bewegt)  I  suppose  it  must  have 
the  same  effect  on  others,  and  I  set  to  work,  wrestling  laboriously  with 
the  language,  till  the  thing  comes  out  distincdy.* 

^*  If  by  chance  I  have  mtd  a  notion  to  evolve,  I  am  always  disappointed 
with  the  way  in  which  the  dung  turns  out  It  looks  flimsy;  there  is  no 
hfe  in  it.  ... .  You  may  call  me  for  this  a  nightingale,  or  a  cuckoo,  or 
any  other  singing  bird,  rather  than  a  reasoning  man ;  with  all  my  heart! 
I  ask  no  better.  ....  Schlemihl,  too,  came  foxdi  in  this  way.  I  nad  lost 
on  a  journey  my  hat,  portmanteau,  gloves,  pocket-handkerchief,  and  all 
my  moveable  estate.  Fouqu6  asked  me  whether  I  had  not  also  lost  my 
fbadow ;  and  we  pictured  to  ourselves  the  effects  of  such  a  disaster. 
Another  time,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  by  Lafontaine  (I  do 
not  know  the  tide),  was  found  a  passage  in  which  a  very  obliging  man 
was  described  as  producing  all  sorts  of  things  from  his  pocket  in  a  party, 
as  fast  as  diey  were  called  for  ;  upon  thu  I  remarked  that,  only  ask  him 
civilly,  the  good  fellow  would,  no  doubt,  lug  out  a  coach  and  horses  from 

^  This  waa  a  &v<mrite  expression  of  our  anthoK^s,  and  marked  what  he  con* 
Meted,  the  most  commendable  quality  in  ajo^  composition.  When  he  oommunl* 
cated  a  new  copy  of  rerses  to  a  friend  for  his  opinion,  his  first  question  was  always 
ob  ea  herauahmmtt  was  all  perfectly  clear?  did  every  figure  stand  out  well  ftom 
the  canvass? 
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his  pocket.— Here  was  Schlemihl  complete  in  conoeptaon,  and  as  iinia 
hong  heayj  enougfi  on  mj  hands  in  the  conntnr,  I  hegan  to  wnte.  In 
tnith  I  had  no  necS  to  have  ready  ihe  '  Baron  &  Feneste*  (D' Aahign6'fl 
philosophical  romance)  to  have  picked  up  all  sorts  of  practical  booir^ 
tedge,  touching  the  ifmvttrOM  and  the  €tvai.  But  it  was  not  my  ob« 
ject  to  emhody  this  knowledge,  hut  to  amuse  Hitng's  ^nfe  and  childrez!, 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  m j  puhlic,  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  you 
and  others  have  laughed  over  my  performance/^ 

Here  is  a  ludicrous  trifle  by  our  author,  which  was  no  doubt 
meant  for  nothing  more  than  what  it  appears,  though  it  would  be 
easy  to  ^  moralise  it  into  a  thousand  similes/ 


easy 

TBAGISCHE  GESCHICHTB. 

*8  war  Einer,  dem's  zu  Herzen  ging^ 
I>af8  ihm  der  Zopf  so  hinten  hing, 
Er  wollt^  es  anden  haben. 

80 denkt » denn:  *  Wie fiing  ich's  an? 

Ich  drefa'  mich  um,  so  ist's  getliaa— 

Der  Zopf,  der  hangt  ilun  hinten.' 

Da  hat  er  flink  sich  umgedreht, 
Und  wie  es  stand  es  annoch  steht — 
Der  Zopt,  der  hangt  ihm  hinten. 

Da  dreht  er  schnell  sich  anders  'ram, 
'8  wird  aber  noch  nicht  besser  drum — 
Der  Zopf,  der  hSngt  ihm  hinten. 

Er   dreht   sich  links,  er  dzeht   sich 

lechta, 
Es  that  nicht  Gat's,   es   that  nicht 

Schlecht's— 
Der  Zopi;  der  hangt  ihm  hinten. 

Er  dreht  sich  wie  ein  Kreisd  fort, 
Es  hilft  za  nichts,  in  einem  Wort~ 
Der  Zopf,  der  hangt  ihm  hinten. 

TJnd  seht,  er  dreht  sich  immer  noch, 
Uiid  denkt :  '£b  hilft  am  Endedoch'— 
Der  Zop^  der  hangt  ihm  hinten. 


A  MELANCHOLY  STOBT. 

A  man  there  was  sore  yex'd  in  mind, 
For  whj,  his  pigtail  hang  behind; 
The  thing  he  fiun  woold  aUer. 

TUnks  he :  *  With  half  a  twra  hen 
goes 

To  see  it  stick  beneath  n^  nose — 
This  tail  that  hangs  behind  me.* 

So,  boance!  he  tarns  him  zoond  about; 
Tis  odd  I  he  cannot  make  it  out — 
The  tail  still  hangs  behind  him. 

The  other  way  with  might  and  main 
He  pirouettes;  'tis  labour  rain — 
The  tail  still  hangs  behind  him. 

He  turns  him  left,  he  tarns  him  right, 
'Tis  all  the  same,  onlocky  wightl 
The  tail  still  hangs  behind  him. 


Like  a  teetotum  round  and  round 
He  spins;  and  yet  no  change  is  foond-^ 
The  tail  still  hangs  behind  him. 

He  keeps  on  spinning  hard  and  &st; 
*  T  wiU  sore,'  thinks  he»  *  eome  right  ct 
last'— 
The  tail  still  hangs  behind  him. 


Let  US  return  to  the  life  of  Chamisso.  He  employed  the  latter 
part  of  1813,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foUowinff  year,  upcai 
natural  history,  attending  lectures  on  mineralogy,  which  surpnsed 
him  with  the  discovery  '  that  stones  had  so  much  sense  in  them,' 
assisting  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Crustacea  in  the  Zoological 
Museum  of  Berlin,  and  exercising  himself  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing Latin,  preparatory  to  taking  bis  doctor's  degree.  The  storm 
of  war  broke  out  again  in  1815,  and  made  him  more  than  ever 
solicitous  to  withdraw  for  awhile  from  the  scene  of  strife.  He  en- 
deavoured to  join  the  Prince  de  Neuwied,  who  was  about  to  travel 
in  Brazil,  but  was  disappointed  in  this  and  many  other  pimilar 
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altempta.  At  last  the  opportunity  he  so  mnch  looged  for  arrived. 
Taking  up  a  newspaper  one  day  at  Hitzig's,  he  chanced  to  see 
the  announcement  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  towards  the  Nortib 
Pole  and  in  the  Pacific,  which  was  about  to  be  undertaken  on 
board  the  Russian  ship  of  war,  commanded  by  Otto  von  TLot* 
zebue,  son  of  the  German  author  of  that  name.  Stamping  with 
his  foot,  Chamisso  exclaimed,  '  I  wish  I  was  with  these  Russians 
at  the  North  Pole/  *  Are  you  in  earnest  T  said  Hitzig. 
'  Quite  so.'  And,  on  the  Idth  of  July,  Chamisso  left  Berlin  for 
a  voyage  of  three  years. 

"Sq  published  a  very  lively  and  ^itertaining  account  of  thii 
voyage,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  readers  of  the 

*  Foreign  Quarterly.'  We  extract  only  one  very  short  passage, 
for  the  sake  of  a  piece  of  literary  history  connected  with  it. 

**  The  iahmd  Salas  y  Gomez  is  a  bare  rock  rising  out  of  the  waves. 

*  *  *  No  traces  of  incipient  vegetation  axe  yet. discernible  upon  it.  It 
is  the  abode  of  countless  swarms  of  sea  bir^  which  seem  to  prefer  such 
naked  rocks  to  verdant  islands,  even  uninhabited^  since  where  there  are 
l^ants,  there  are  also  insects,  such  as  ants,  which  are  particularly  inju- 
rious to  their  broods.  *  *  *  Fragments  of  a  wred^ed  vessel  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  at  Salas  y  Gomez  ;  we  looked  for  them  in  vain* 
It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  the  possibilit^r  that  a  human  being  may 
have  been  cast  v^Km  the  island,  for  the  sea  birds'  eg^  would  probably 
have  sufficed  but  too  well  to  prolong  his  £orlom  existtfince  between  sly 
and  ocean  on  that  bare  sunburnt  rodu" 

In  this  passage,  written  most  probably  duziug  the  voyage^ 
though  not  pubhshed  until  long  afterwards,  we  have  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  terrible  and  pathetic  monodrama.  It  lay  germinatins^ 
in  Ghamiiaso's  nund  for  eleven  years,  until,  in  1829,  he  producea. 
his  gnmdest  work,  Salas  t  Gomez. 

'Diis  poem,  remarkable,  among  other  merits,  for  the  majestic 
BtaceDgth  of  its  Dantesque  rhythm,  consists  of  four  parts,  in  the 
first  of  which  Chamisso  describes  his  landing  on  the  island  with 
the  crews  of  two  boats  sent  off  from  the  Hurik.  The  seamen 
dispersed  themselves  along  the  shore  in  seardb  of  feesh  water, 
whilst  he  proceeded  towards  the  interior  and  reached  one  of  the 
two  sommits.  Here  he  was  startled  by  a  strange  discovery; 
the  rock  beneath  his  feet  bore  indubitable  traces  of  the  prOf 
aenoe  of  civilised  man;  five  rows  of  crosses,  ten  in  each,  were 
ooratched  upon  it;  and  an  inscription  in  European  chsLractexi 
was  still  discernible,  though  nearly  effiiced,  as  it  seemed,  hj 
fiwtsteps.  Heaps  of  egeeOic^  ^IV^  i^^^  ^®  ^P^^t  ^^^  ^^ 
cated  that  the  person  wnose  food  they  had  oontamed  had  been 
a  long  sojourner  on  the  island.  Chamisso  immediately  begaa 
to  ezj^ore  lite  mystery  suggested  by  these  appearances,  and  fi>und 
a  due  to  it  at  length  (m  ascending  another  eminence.    There  he- 
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saw  a  naked  old  man  stretched  on  the  rock,  appareatly^eaid^ 
with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  hreast,  and  his  long  silvery  hair  and 
beard  nearly  covering  his  emaciated  form.  A3  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  from  the  surprise  this  spectacle  occasioned  him,  Cha* 
misso  summoned  his  companions;  they  gathered  round  the  old 
man,  who  just  then  opened  his  eyes,  and  moved  his  UpS)  but  pie* 
sently  expired  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word.  A  signal 
shot  from  the  Rurik^  followed  by  a  second  and  a  third,  obhged 
the  spectators  of  this  melancholy  scene  to  return  in  haste  to  the 
vessel.  They  left  the  body  of  tne  old  man  as  they  had  foimd  it» 
and  Chamisso  became  heir  to  all  his  property,  consisting  of  three 
Btone  tablets,  filled  with  writing  in  the  Spanish  language,  traced 
with  a  pointed  shell.  The  remainder  of  tne  poem  is  made  up  of 
their  contents. 

The  first  tablet  narrates  the  catastrophe  by  which  the  a^ed 
solitary  had  become  the  tenant  of  the  desolate  rock.  Returning 
to  his  home  in  South  America  from  a  successful  course  of  com- 
mercial adventure,  he  lay  one  night  on  deck^  gazing  on  the  stany. 
glories  of  the  tropic  skv,  and  in£i]ging  in  aU  those  Uisaf  ul  visions 
which  the  hour  naturauy  awakened  in  his  mind.  In  the  prime  of 
manhood,  he  had  aequired  an  ample  fortune,  and  waa  aboijH^  to 
attain  the  fulfilment  of  his  dearest  hopes.  Love,  ktmour,  ana  all 
earthly  happiness  awaited  him  at  home;  but  that  hof^ie  he  was 
never  to  behold.  The  vessel  struck  on  a  coral  reef,  filled  and  in- 
stantly went  down.  His  companions  all  perished ;  he  klone  waa 
zeserved  for  a  more  dismal  fate.  The  island  on  which  he  was 
cast,  abounding  in  sea  fowl,  afibrded  him  the  means  of  prolonging 
the  roost  frightful  state  of  existence  humanity  could  endure  or 
imagination  conceive.  Less  fortunate  than  Crusoe  he  was  unable 
to  recover  any  fragment  of  the  wreck,  wliich,  having  stranded  on 
the  reef  far  beyond  his  reach,  lay  there  for  years  until  it  was  gra- 
dually carried  out  to  sea  by  the  currents  Crusoe'a  pitiable  mte 
brought  with  it  its  own  antidote  in  the  energies  it  excited,  the 
ingenuity  it  called  forth,  its  varied  incidents,  and  lively,  altemat* 
ing  emotions.  But  the  solitary  of  Salas  y  Gomez  had  no  occupa* 
tion  to  beguile  the  horrors  of  his  naked,  blank,  monotonous  exist* 
ence;  and  he  closes  the  first  chapter  of  his  awful  history  with  the 
words,  '  Not  even  the  hope  of  dying  soon  is  left  me^' 

We  will  translate  as  faithfully  as  Vre  oan  the  last  .tw6  divisions 
of  this  noble  poem ;  but  after  mature  consideration  we  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  make  some  departure  from  the  order  of  the  rhymes. 
The  terza  rima  has  never  been  thoroughly  naturalised  amongst  us, 
nor  does  it  satisfy  an  English  ear,  but  leaves  on  it  an  uneasy  im- 

Sression  of  vagueness  and  incompleteness.     We  grow  weary  of 
[le  never-ending  flow  of  alternate  rhymes,  and  wish  they  were 
sometimes  roun£d  to  a  close  by  the  interposition  of  a  couplet,  as  in 
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the  Mava  rima^  or  of  some  other  principle  of  variety.  May  tWs 
l)e  done  by  a  translator  without  injustice  to  his  original?  We 
think  it  may.  A  poem  in  terza  rima,  it  appears  to  ns,  may  be  ren- 
dered into  English  heroic  measure  with  rhymes  at  irregular  inter- 
Tals,  without  greatly  offending  against  Bishop  Lowth^  excellent 
caiion;*  at  all  events  we  will  make  the  attempt. 

THE  SECOND  TABLET. 

I  sat  above  the  shore  ere  break  of  day ; 

The  starry  Cross  declining  low  foretold 

The  near  approach  of  mom  ;  the  east  still  lay 

Wrapt  in  deep  gloom,  only  in  fiery  play 

The  sheeted  foam  beneath  me  gleam'd  and  roll*dy 

With  stnuning  eyes  I  watch'd  the  horizon's  verge. 

And  thought  the  weaiy  night  would  ne'er  be  done, 

So  did  I  long  to  see  the  sun  emerge. 

The  nestling  birds  uplifted,  one  by  one. 

As  if  in  dreams,  their  voices ;  on  the  sur^ 

Died  the  pale  lustre  ;  the  clear  sky  withdrew 

From  the  sea's  bosom,  and  in  depths  of  blue 

The  starry  choir  melted  and  disappeared. 

I  knelt  in  prayer,  and  tears  stole  down  my  beard. 

Now  in  its  majesty  came  fortili  the  sun 

Ihat  kindles  gladness  even  in  hearts  foredone. 

Upward  I  look*d.     A  ship  I  a  ship!  lull  sail. 

Running  before  the  breeze,  and  hither  steer'd ! 

My  God  forsakes  me  not,  he  hears  my  wail. 

O  God  of  love,  that  dost  in  mercy  chasten. 

Scarce  had  P  knelt  to  thee  in  penitence. 

Ere  thou  hadst  pity  on  me,  and  dost  hasten 

To  snatch  me  from  this  grave,  and  bear  me  hence 

To  dwell  with  living  men  once  more,  and  press  them 

To  my  full  heart,  and  gaze  on  them,  and  bless  them. 

Up  to  the  islet's  topmost  crag  I  flew. 
And  scann'd  the  ship,  with  expectation  livid. 
Onward  it  came,  and  larger  and  more  vivid 
It  loom*d  upon  the  sight,  and  with  it  grew 
The  unutterable  agony  of  hope, 
Mj  doom  dependent  on  the  telescope  ! 

*  ^In  exhibiting  the  worics  of  grest  poets  in  another  langaage  much  depends 
1901k  pRservJng  not  only  the  intemsl  meaning,  the  force  and  beanty  as  regards 
senses  but  even  the  external  lineaments,  the  proper  colour  and  habit,  the  move- 
ment, and  as  it  were  the  g^t  of  the  original/'—^ocretf  Poetry  of  the  HebrewM, 
XectereS. 
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No  smoke !  no  ng  to  w»?«  !  bare  and  f orlaroy 

My  anus  alone  for  signal  spread  abroad ; 

Thou  seest  my  wretchedness  compassionate  God  1 

And  still  the  ship  across  the  wares  was  borac^ 

Its  steady  way  with  bellied  canvass  deaying, 

And  lessening  fast  the  space  'twist  it  and  me. 

idtark!  hark !  it  was  no  dream  my  ear  deoeiying, 

It  was  the  boatswain  piping  cheerily, 

O !  with  what  greedy  ears  I  drank  die  sound ! 

Heart,  weary  heart,  now  will  thy  pulses  bound, 

When  the  sweet  music,  so  long  mute  for  thee^ 

Of  human  speech  shall  break  thy  trance  profound. 

They  have  descried  me,  and  the  rock,  and  now 

They  shift  the  sails,  they  change  their  couise^O  Thou 

In  whom  my  trust  is ! — southwards ! 

Well,  they  need 
All  yigilance  to  shun  the  ree(  they  steer 
Wide  of  the  breakers  ;  that  is  well ;  take  heed, 
Hope  freighted  vessel,  safely,  safely  speed. 
Now  were  it  time — O  my  prophetic  tear ! 
Look  here  !  look  here  t  lay  to  I  lower  down  the  boat ! 
Yonder  to  leeward,  yonder  make  for  shore.— 
They  pause  not  on  their  course,  no  boat  diey  lower; 
They  reck  not,  know  not  of  my  misery. 
And  onwards  still  I  saw  the  vessel  float, 
Far,  fiur  away  with  bellied  canvass  speeding, 
Increasing  fast  the  space  'twixt  it  and  me. 
Rigid  as  stone,  I  watch'd  it  still  receding, 
TiU  it  was  lost  in  the  void  infinite  blue. 
I  saw  it  no  more.     O !  then  indeed  I  knew 
That  I  was  mock'd,  foilM,  cheated ;  and  out  bunt 
The  smotlier*d  tempest  of  my  rage  and  grief. 
Dashing  my  head  against  tiie  rocks,  I  cursed 

S  Maker  and  myself ;  in  frenzied  mood, 
thought  in  one  tumultuous  angpiish  drown'd, 
Three  days  and  nights  I  lay  ;  tears  brought  reKef 
At  last  on  the  third  day  ;  mmger  subdued 
My  impotent  n^  ;  I  raised  me  from  the  rrovnd. 
And  staggered  forth  in  quest  of  joyless  food. 

THE  LAST  TABLET. 

Patience!    Uprising  in  the  east,  the  son 
Sinks  westward  in  the  bosom  of  the  main ; 
Once  more  he  hath  his  daily  circuit  run. 
Patience !     From  north  to  south,  and  north  again, 
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My  Bhadowxangesivifth  Aesun'fleaner;* 

A  year  u  doMd,  anotlier  hath  beg^im. 

Patience!     Its  destined  maich,  year  after  year. 

Pursues  and  halts  not;  bat  I  miuk  no  more 

Their  number  since  the  fiftieth  cross  I  traced. 

Patience !     I  loiter  by  the  sea^  and  pore 

Vacantly  on  the  wide,  blue,  watery  wastes 

And  hear  the  suiipe  boom  on  the  rocky  shore. 

Patience !     Let  sun,  moon,  stars,  roll  on  their  path. 

Let  chilly  rain  or  boormng  sunshine  £iJl 

On  this  bbmdi'd  head;  I  am  imired  to  aQ. 

It  is  an  ea^  thing  to  brare  the  wzath 

Of  the  wild  elements  in  open  day; 

But  sleepl  when  toitaring  dreams  the  sool  appal; 

And  worse,  the  lonr,  long,  sleepless,  cowering  night, 

When  from  the  bram,  in  visiUe  airav, 

Mem'nr  8  pertuib^d  ghosts  stalk  fortn  and  wring  me 

With  looloi  aad  tones  that  nigh  to  madness  sting  me — 

Phantoms  begone !     Who  gave  you  such  dread  might  ? 

Why  wave  in  air  thy  locks  of  raven  hue  ? 

I  know  thee,  and  my  blood  runs  thick  and  cold, 

Thy  features^  fieiy  hearted  boy,  to  view. 

Thou  art  mywlf,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 

Lured  by  bla^  hope^  impetuous,  buoyant^  bold ; 

I  am  thyself  the  image  on  thy  grave. 

Wik  babble  still  of  things  good,  true,  andfidr, 

Of  love  and  hate^  and  powecs  that  action  crave  ? 

Thou  fool !  look  here,  I  am  what  thy  dreams  were; 

And  bringst  thou  back  these  outworn  mockeries? 

Fond  wife,  foibear.     Dead  in  this  heart  love  lies  ; 

Wonldst  ^ou  in  ashes  wake  unwonted  fire  ? 

O  bend  not  so  diose  sweet,  sad  looks  on  me. 

Ulttsion  alL — Qaench'd  are  diy  lustrous  ^es^ 

And  mate  thy  voice  of  gentlest  melody. 

The  exquisite  Uoom,  the  heaven  of  young  desire. 

Have  fiyled  from  thy  cold  sepulchred  form. 

Timers  deluge  welters  o'er  my  buried  world. 

And  I  alone,  upon  this  bleak  rock  hurFd, 

In  hideous  solitude  survive  the  storm. 

What!  ye  pale  shapes  of  life,  do  ye  gainsay 

Him  who  l^longs  already  to  the  dead  ? 

Back  to  your  nothiogness!   'Twill  soon  be  day. 

Rise  up,  O  quickening  sun,  and  with  thy  light 

Chase  these  importunate  visitants  of  night. 

He  breaks  in  splendour  forth,  and  they  are  fled. 

*It  win  be  recollected  that  between  the  tropics,  the  sun  is  half  the  yesr 
north,  and  half  the  year  sonthi  of  the  spectator's  position. 
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Alone  oneemne  ;  (Im  creaiwMs  ^mj.lnia 
I  hold  within  tlmrflikateeUt^oinprest  •  • 

Fail  not»  old  sttftn'd  limbs,  bear  me  again 
To  take  my  daily  sustenance  from  the  nest ; 
Soon  shall  ye  lie  in  undisturVd  repose. 
If  you  deny  your  aid,  hunger  will  dose 
The  wretched  strife,  and  I  shall  he  at  rest 
The  tempest  in  my  heart  hath  snent  its  rage. 
And  here,  where  1  hare  sorrow'd,  suflfer'd,  atrivoi, 
Here  hare  I  vow'd  to  end  my  life  and  woei. 
O  grant  it,  Lord,  by  whom  the  strength  was  given 
To  conquer  my  despair  and  bear  my  cage, 
Grant  that  nor  ship  nor  men  this  rock  may  reach 
Till  I  hare  ngh*d  my  latest  breath  away  $ 
Here  let  my  quiet  bones  unnoticed  bleach. 
For  my  few  lingering  hours,  what  were  it  worth 
O'er  kindred  graves,  a  living  corpse,  to  stray? 
All,  all  are  slumbering  on  the  lap  of  earth 
That  should  have  welcomed  back  the  ocean  ranger ; 
No  tongue  now  names  me  in  my  place  of  birth. 
Thy  chastisements,  O  Lord,  I  have  endured; 
But  in  my  home  to  sit  down  as  a  stranger — 
No— bitterness  is  not  by  wormwood  cured. 
As  I  have  lived,  so  let  me  die,  all  lonely. 
My  hope,  my  trust  in  death,  Thy  mercy  only. 
Down  from  Thy  heaven  upon  my  bones  will  shine 
The  starred  presentment  of  Thy  cross  divine. 

Chamisso's  Odyssej  was  now  ended,  and  the  happiest  portion 
of  his  life  was  about  to  begin.  Returning  to  Berlin  m  the  autumn 
of  1818,  he  employed  the  remainder  of  that  year  in  arranging  the 
specimens  of  natural  history  he  had  brought  home,  and  whicn  he 
bestowed  on  the  Berlin  Museum.  Meanwhile,  not  yet  seeing  any 
certain  prospect  of  a  suitable  appointment  in  his  favourite  Prussia, 
he  wavered  between  two  alternatives — to  undertake  another  voyage, 
or  to  marry.  Necessity  alone  seemed  to  recommend  the  former 
course,  but  every  instinct  of  his  nature  pleaded  for  the  latter.  Had 
he  been  acquainted  with  Bums,  as  he  was  with  Shakaspeare,  he 
would  never  have  tired  of  repeating  the  lines : 

"  To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
For  weans  and  wife. 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  suUime 
Or  hwnaii  life* 

As  it  was,  he  was  continually  ruminating  a  verse  of  Gothe's.to 
the  same  purpose: 
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^  Weiter  l»nigt  ea  keb  Mcnoflck,  «teU'  er  neh  wid  er  auch  will'' 
**  Better  than  this  oaai  no  man  cb,  set  abcmt  it  how  he  mnj.'* 

In  his  first  letter  to  De  la  Foye,  after  his  return,  he  writes  very 
cliaracteristically:  *  To  mariy — good — ^but  whom?  Ay,  thats 
thue  question !'  It  was  a  question,  however,  which  he  could  havo 
answered  to  kis  own  sati^ction  had  he  dared.  She  whom  he 
deared  for  his  bride  was  one  he  had  often  nursed  as  a  child  on  his 
■knee,  and  amused  with  wonderful  stories,  or  with  all  sorts  of 
curious  pantomimes,  in  which  he  was  very  expert,  to  the  great 
•delight  of  njumerous  small  patronB.  Oahis  return  from  his  voyage 
lie  found  the  child  grown  into  a  lovely  woman;  hia  heart  was 
deeply  moved,  but  he  hardly  hoped  to  be  heard  with  iavour,  if  he 
spOKe;  so  he  kept  silence.  Meanwhile,  his  friend  Neumann  was 
preparing  to  set  him  an  example  that  had  l^e  happiest  efi^t. 
Xfeumann,  who  was  like  himsen  £ist  approaching  the  close  of  his 
fourth  decade,  was  accepted  by  a  young  ^1,  the  orphan  of  a  bro* 
ther  poet,  whom  Hitzig  brought  up  witn  nis  own  daughters.  This 
was  an  encouraging  omen  for  Chamisso,  whose  hair  was  already 
gray.    His  biographer  says : 

<*  This  event  made  an  indescribable  impression  upon  lum.  When 
Hitrig  brought  the  new  bride  to  meet  him  on  the  threshold  of  his  house, 
he  caught  her  up  in  hb  vigorous  arms,  rushed  up  stairs  with  her  to  the 
fiimily  room,  and  there  gave  her  the  heartiest  kiss  of  friendship.  But 
the  matter  did  not  stop  with  Neumann;  news  of  De  U  Foye's  marriage 
also  arrived,  and  Chamisso  wrote  to  him  again  :  '  Don't  grow  conceited 
in  the  imagination  that  this  comes  by  contnyance  of  your  own  wise  head; 
no,  mj  dear  fellow,  I  know  better  ;  it  is  in  the  air  now,  it  is  endemic  ; 
our  fhend  Neumann,  for  instance. — As  regards  myself,  I  see  how  it  will 
be  with  me — marriafi^  in  spring  as  naturally  as  cold  in  the  head  in 
winter.  No  matter  how  cautious  I  may  be  in  going  out^  all  will  be  of 
no  use.* 

'^^  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  The  spring  of  1819  brought  Chamisso 
honours :  the  university  of  Berlin  conferred  on  lum  the  degree  of  doctor 
'  honorarius  of  philosophy,  and  the  Society  of  Natural  History  admitted 
him  a  member  of  their  body ;  it  brought  him  an  official  appointment 
that  of  a  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  and  a  bride,  Antonie  Haste, 
ihen  eighteen,  who  had  grown  up  as  an  elder  sister  with  Hitrig*s 
daughters,  being  the  niece  of  the  female  friend,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Hitzig's  wife,  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  care  of  his  children." 

Chamisso  writes  to  Vamhagen,  May  7,  1819: 
•  t  •  M  You  know  my  brid^  Antonie  Piaster  the  handsomest  and 
dearest  of  those  maidens  whom*  ba  Hoffinann  says,  Hitzig  keeps  about 
him  to  kiss  his  hand  and  call  him  papa — the  one  whom  Loest  betrothed 
to  me,  as  a  child,  in  1807'— now  I  fetch  her  home.  I  have  chosen  irith 
my  understanding,  and  taken  hold  of  the  chosen  object  with  my  heart; 
I  could  almost  say,  '  I  have  fallen  in  love  in  accordance  with  a  plan.' 
SheisyOung,  blooming  and  strong,  handsome  and  good,  pure  and  innocenty 
dear,  cloudless  and  serene,  calm,  rational  and  chemul,  and  so  amiaUe! 
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*'If  yoaeoBwlMdksooiitoBeiiin,  I  hope  ifaat  yonwifl  fiad  me  in  a 
Ktde house  thai etendi  doee  by  iiie  Boteme  Gaiden  (lam  die  dnectai^B 
MRStanti  with  a  fuJaiy  of  600  doUai^  and  have  selected  that  fittle 
house  for  my  official  readenoe))  busil j  and  pleasantljr  oecamed  ividi  my 
flowers,  ana  with  a  helpmate  Cke  ihem.  But  if  any  old  friend  retmav 
here  some  twenty  years  henoe,  then  I  hope  to  God  he  may  find  me  just 
m  the  same  olaoe,  and  iust  as  oyer  eneaged  with  my  flowers  and  n^ 
helpmate  ;  only  there  shaU  dt  by  our  dde  a  blooming  giri,  that  AtJL  i»> 
peat  (aithfiilly  and  unaltered  her  mother's  present  image — for  I  Aoold  he 
loath  to  forego  the  pore  satisfisiction  with  which  my  artistie  eye  lests  on 
my  Antonie^  form.  We  haye  cast  anchor,  the  ship  is  moored,  I  have 
no  further  desire  than  to  see  what  now  is^  oontinae  forth  in  ita  tnaqui 
deyelopment.'* 

There  yns  an  end  now  to  Ghaxmsso's  melanckoly,  which,  in- 
deed, had  been,  when  at  its  worst,  the  meet  pardonable  and  the 
least  selfish  possible.  The  sober  hope  expressed  in  the  last  lines 
of  the  aboye  letter  was  for  many  years  amply  fulfilled. 

Whilst  he  was  writing  yerses  for  his  yotmg  wife,  and  arranging 
the  Herbaria  of  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  Ghamisso  it  is  probable, 
scarcely  recollected  his  q^uality  of  French  emigrant.  He  was 
agreeably  reminded  of  this,  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  by  a  call  to 
Paris  to  receiye  100,000  francs  lodged  to  his  credit  by  the  C!om- 
missioners  of  the  Indemnity  Fund.  He  was  welcomed  with 
marked  distinction  by  the  learned  world  of  Paris,  and  passed  his 
lime  far  more  pleasantly  than  he  had  done  when  he  yisited  the 
luxurious  capital  in  his  needy  and  obscure  youth.  The  letters 
he  wrote  home  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  many  remarkable 
things,  literary  and  theatrical,  social  and  political,  which  Paris 
presented  to  his  yiew  at  that  stirring  period.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  excitement  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  least  eyery  day 
detail  of  his  beloyed  home.  *  Don't  forffet,'  he  says,  writing 
to  his  wifoi  '  don't  forget  the  roses;  don't  forget  the  diildren's 
letters;  don't  forget  to  strew  food  for  the  sparrows  on  my  window. 
I  shall  return  to  you  the  same  as  I  lefl;  you ;  let  me  find  eyeiy 
thing  again  just  as  it  was.' 

.AJler  his  return  firom  Paris,  in  1827,  a  second  Gbrman  edition 
of  Schlemihl'  was  published,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  small 
collection  of  his  poems.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  no  serious  belief 
in  his  own  poetical  powers,  and  in  a  letter  to  Yamhagen's  sister, 
(May  24,  1827\  he  says,  ^  That  I  am  no  poet,  nor  eyer  was,  is 
manifest,  but  that  does  not  preyent  me  firom  haying  a  feeling  for 
jK>etry.'  But  the  new  pubhcation  began  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion towards  him,  and,  in  June,  1828,  he  yentured  to  write  to 
De  la  Foye.  *  I  almost  begin  to  think  I  am  one  of  the  poets  of 
Germany.^  The  matter  was  put  bejond  all  doubt  by  the  recep- 
tion giyen  to  his  <  Salas  y  Gomez'  m  the  following  year.     Soon 
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after  ibis  we  find  him  mentidningy  with  honest  pide,  that  next  to 
Uhland's  Poems,  none  were  in  such  frequent  demand  for  presents 
as  his  own;  bridegrooms  especially  selected  them  as  gifts  for  their 
brides.  One  or  two  more  specimens  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 


DIE  STERBEin>B. 

Geliate  schallt  yom  Thurm  herab, 
Es  raft  der  Tod,  es  gihnt  ein  Grab, 
Ihr  sund'gon  Merochen,  zom  Gebetl 
Bm  gleicbes  Loos  bevor  each  steht 

Im  Sterben  lifigt  ein  Khoiies  Wrib^ 
&e  wernt  am  ibiea  jongeti  Leib, 
8ie  weint  am  ihre  siind'ge  Lost, 
Bie  Tingt  die  EQinde,  flie  schUgt  ibre 
Bniit. 

S0  bairt  des  Aoagangs  ihr  Qemabl, 
Blickt  Starr  and  kalt  aaf  ibre  Qaal; 
Sie  windet  sicb  in  dieser  Stand' 
Zu  seinenFuBsen,  sie  d£Gaet  den  Hand:— 

^  Vergieb  mir,  Gott,  in  deiner  Hold, 
Versleb,  Gemahl,  mir  meine  Schold; 
Ich  klag*  es  an  in  bitt'rer  Ben', 
Web'   mir  I    ich    bracb    gesiobwor'ne 
Treu."— 

**  Vertrsoen  ist  Yertranen  wertb : 
Und  machst  du  mir  kond,  wie  du  micb 

entehrt; 
So  mach'  ich  dir  hand  in  defaier  Noth, 
I>iistirbst  am  Gift,  das  ich  dir  bot" 

An  awftil  tragedy  I  How  its  gloom  is  deepened  by  the  solemn 
conciseness  of  the  hues  I  They  seem  oppressed  like  the  breathing 
of  one  who  whispers  the  secret  of  a  murder  in  the  dead  of  night 
The  m^ged  energy  and  pathos  of  the  following  verses  are  eqiially 
in  keqnng  with  Sieir  subject. 

THE  BEGGAR  AND  HIS  DOG,* 

Three  dollars,  three,  for  my  dog  to  pay ! 
liffhtmng  strike  me  this  moment,  I  pray ! 
What  can  they  mean,  these  tyrant  police  ? 
Where  will  their  grinding  of  poor  men  cease  ? 


THE  DYING  WOMAN. 

A  grave  gapes  for  its  prey;  the  beQ 
Tolls  forth  a  passing  spirit's  knelL 
To  prayer,  ye  sinful  sons  of  day  t 
That  bell  win  toll  for  you  one  day. 

In  death-throes  lies  a  fair  yoong  wifb, 
She  weeps  her  dear  ezaberant  lifb, 
She  weeps  her  passionate  joys  unblest^ 
She  wrings  her  hands,  she  smites  her 
breast. 

^Vitb  bosom  stem  and  eye  of  stone. 
Her  hnsband  waits  her  parting  groan. 
Writhing  she  crawls  along,  and  lies 
Before  luis  feet,  and  gasping  cries: — 

*'Haye  men^,  mercy,  gradons  Hea- 
ven! 
Speak,  hnsband  I  say  I  am  fiorgiyea! 

0  Intterly  my  goilt  I  me, 

1  broke  the  troth  I  vow'd  to  you." — 

**  Frankness  should  be  in  kind  repaid: 
You  say,  my  honour  youVe  betray'd; 
Know  this  then,  in  your  agony, 
Tou  die  of  poison  mixed  l^  me^" 


*  Drei  Thaler    erlegen    fUr    meinen 

Himdl 
So  sdilage  daa  Wetter  mich  gldch  in 

denGmnd! 
Was  denken  die  Herm  von  der  Polizei? 
Was  soU  nun  wieder  die  Schinderd? 

Idi  bin  ein  alter,  ein  kranker  Mann, 
Der  keinea  Grosdien  veidienen  kami$ 


Ich  babe  nlcht  Gelt,  ich  babe  nicht  Brot, 
Ich  lebe  ja  nur  Ton  Hunger  und  Noth« 

Und  wann  ich  erkrankt,  und  waon  ich 

yerarmt, 
Wer  hat  sich  da  noch  meiner  erbarmt? 
Wer  hat,  wann  ich  auf  Gottes  Wdt 
Allein  tnich  fand,  zu  mhr  gesdlt? 
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I  am  a  brokeiiy  oLd,  weacy  man ; 

And  earn  a  penny  I  neyer  can; 

I  have  no  money,  no  bi'ead,  no  dole ; 

Hunger  and  want  are  my  portion  sole. 

And  when  I  sicken'd  and  feyer  shook  me» 

"Who  pitied  me  when  all  else  forsook  me  ? 

When  alone  in  God's  wide  world  I  stood. 

Who  was  it  bore  me  companionhood  ? 

When  my  woes  were  sorest,  whose  love  was  unflinching  ? 

Who  warm'd  my  Hmbs  when  iihe  firost  was. pinching  ? 

And  when  I  was  hungry  and  surly,  who 

Growl'd  notj  but  patiently  hunger'd  too  ? 

Our  wretched  life  we  have  both,  old  friend, 

Brun'd  to  the  dregs;  it  must  have  an  end; 

Old  and  sickly  thou'rt  grown  like  me; 

I  must  drown  thee; — and  this  is  my  thanks  to  fhee! 

Tins  is  my  thanks  for  thy  love  unswerving! 

'Tis  the  way  of  the  world  with  all  deserving. 

Though  my  part  in  many  a  fight  I  have  played, 

'Sdeath !  I  am  new  at  the  hangman's  trade. 

Here  b  the  cord,  here  is  the  stone, 

There  b  the  water — it  must  be  done. 

Come  hither,  poor  cur,  not  a  look  on  me  cast ; 

One  push  with  my  foot,  and  all  is  past* 


Wer  hat  mich  gdiebt,  wann  ich  mich 

gehSrmt? 
Wer,  wonn  ich  fror,hat  mich  gewarmt? 
Wer  hat  mit  mir,  wann  ich  hongrig 

gemnrrt, 
Oetrost  gehungert  und  nicht  geknurrt? 

£s  geht  zur  Keige  mit  uns  zwei^n, 
Efl  muss,  mein  Thier,  geschieden  aein; 
Da  biflt,  wie  ich,  nnn  alt  und  krank, 
Ich  soU  dich  enaofen,  das  ist  derDankl 

Das  ist  der  Dank,  das  ist  der  Lohn! 
Dir  geht*s,  wie  manch^m  l^^nsohn. 
Zum  Teufel !    ich  war   bd  mandier 

Schlacht, 
Den  Henker  hab*  ich  noch  nicht  ge- 

macht 
Daa  ist  der  Strick,  das  ist  der  Stdn, 
Das  }st  der  Wasser,— es  muss  ja  aein. 
Komm  her,  du  Koter,  und  sieh  mich 

nicht  an, 
Koch  nur  ein  Fussatoss,  so  ist  es  gethan. 

Wie  er   die  Schlinge  den   Hals   ihm 

gesteckt. 
Hat  wedelnd  der  Hund  die  Hand  ihm 

geleckt, 


Da  zog  er  die  Schlinge  sqgleidi  rarSck, 
Und  warf  sie  schnell  um  seia  agen 
Genick. 

Und  that  einen  Fiuch,  gar  sdiaote- 

haft, 
Und  raffle  zusammen  die  letae  Kiaft, 
Und  sturtEt'  in  dieFhit  sidi,  die  tond 

stieg. 
In  Kreise  sich  zog  und  fiber  ihm  schwieg* 

Wohl  sprang  der  Hund  zur  Bettong 

hinsUt 
Wohl  heult*  er  die  Schif^  aus  ihrer 

Buh, 
Wobl  zog  er  sie  winseind  und  Benend 

her, 
Wie  sie  'ihm  fanden,  da  war  er  nicht 
mehr. 

Er  war  verscharret  in  stiller  Stand'; 
3S8  folgt'  ihm  winadnd  nor  der  HuBdl, 
Der  hat,  wo  den  Leib  die  Erde  deokt, 
Sich  hingestreckt  und  ist  da  veneckt 
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As  he  tied  round  its  neck  the  fatal  bandj  ^ 
The  do^  fiiwn'd  on  bim  and  lick*d  bis  hand — 
He  tore  back  the  cord  in  trembling  baste^ 
And  roond  bis  own  neck  be  bound  it  &st. 

And  wildly  be  uttered  a  fearful  corse, 

And  wildly  be  gathered  bis  latest  force. 

And  be  plunged  in  the  flood;  white  eddies  rusVd, 

Recoiled,  chafed,  bubbled,  and  all  was  bush'd. 

In  vain  sprang  the  dog  to  bis  rescue  then, 

HowFd  to  the  ships  for  the  aid  of  men. 

Whining  and  tugging^  gathered  them  round — 

'Twas  the  corpse  of  tne  beggar  they  laid  on  the  ground. 

To  the  grave  in  silence  the  beggar  was  borne, 

With  the  dog  alone  to  follow  and  mourn; 

And  over  the  turf  that  wrapped  his  clay, 

The  fond  brute  stretch*d  him,  and  died  where  he  lay.*' 

His  visit  to  Paris  had  oonfirmed  Chamisao  in  the  strong  con- 
fidence he  reposed  in  the  fortunes  of  the  liberal  cause.  To  that  cause 
he  had  always  been  earnestly,  but  temperately  devoted.    It  may, 
therefore,  be  easily  im^^ned  how  deeply  he  was  a£^ted  by  the 
news  of  the  July  revolution.  It  was  on  the  3rd  of  August,  the  King 
of  Prussia's  birthday,  that  the  account  of  the  demronement  ot 
Charles  X.,  was  published  in  the  second  edition  of  a  Berlin 
joumaL    r/hami.sao  had  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  oyer  the  j^ragraph, 
than  he  jumped  up  from  bis  desk,  where  he  was  sitting  m  the 
most  coDaqplete  neahgie^  ran  slipshod  and  without  a  hat,  throujgh 
the  streets  crowded  with  holiday  folks,  and  rushing  in  upon  hia 
Meiid  Hit^,  threw  down  the  paper  before  him,  exclaiming, 
*  There!'    He  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  and  pride;  he  re- 
membered at  that  moment  that  he  was  bom  a  Frenchman,  and 
he  exulted  as  a  prophet  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  confident  pre- 
dictions.    In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  attended  the  meeting 
of  natiMral  histoiians  at  Hambuig,  and  seeing  the  tricolour  flacr 
flying  at  the  mast-head  of  the  first  French  ship  that  reached 
(Sermany  since  the  great  event,  he  shouted  aloud  for  joy.     But 
his.  «a(hiistasm  did  not  get  the  better  of  his  soimd  judgment. 
On  the  18th  of  August  he  wrote  a  remarkable  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, prophetic  letter  to  his  friend  De  la  Foye: 

^  Serltn,  AnguBi  18M,  1880. 

*'  Axe  we  to  wish  you  joy?    I  think  yes.     But  fair  and  softly !     I  see 

that  with  mu^h  vigour,  you  have  need  also  of  much  prudence.     The  old 

man,  who  found  a  very  aristocratic  cast  of  things  ready  to  his  hand, 

might  with  ease  have  given  this  full  develqpotent ;  he  might  have 

put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  and  guided,  led,  and  made 

own,  the  whole  amount  of  that  force,  the  existence  of  which  has 
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been  now  so  fully  demonstrated.  A  noble  vocation!  But  the  new 
man  will  not  find  matters  so  easy.  A  pure  democracy  is  banded  over 
to  him  ;  hence  he  will  have  no  opportunity  to  put  mmself  in  advance 
of  the  nation,  and  make  them  ronow  his  lead ;  he  will  have  quite 
enough  to  do  to  keep  the  pace,  and  make  it  appear  that  he  is  not 
dragged  forward  against  his  will.  Things  had  already  ^ned  the 
stability  that  fifteen  years*  duration  conferred ;  now  all  is  shaken,  and 
the  new  order  of  things  must  again  trust  to  time  for  its  solidification. 
What  is  built  up  to-day,  may  easily  be  pulled  down  to-morrow,  with  a 
view  to  further  improvement ;  and  what  is  there  which  men  may  not 
think  fit  to  improve?" 

Chamisso's  existence  had  now  reached  the  culminatiiig  point 
from  which  began  its  continuous  descent.  In  1831 ,  he  was  seized 
by  that  worst  form  of  influenza,  which  we  all  remember  to  have 
been  the  precursor  of  the  cholera.  It  broke  down  his  iron  con- 
stitution, and  lefl  behind  it  a  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  His  declining  years  were  still  cheered 
by  the  increasing  honours  conferred  on  him,  both  as  a  poet  knd  a 
naturalist,  but  they  were  visited  by  a  calamity  for  which  there 
vi^as  no  balm  on  earth.  His  wife  died  on  the  21st  of  May,  1837, 
in  her  thirty-sixth  year.  He  bore  this  fatal  blow  w^th  manly 
fortitude^  thankful  for  the  blessings  he  had  enjoyed,  and  patiently- 
awaiting  his  dismissal.  It  was  not  long  delayed.  He  survived 
his  wife  exactly  fifteen  months,  and  expired  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1839. 

Most  characteristic  of  the  man,  was  the  manner  in  which  he 
passed  this  interval.  Earnest  and  strenuous  to  the.  last,  he  in- 
creased rather  than  relaxed  his  mental  activity.  He  found  in 
occupation  the  best  alleviation  of  his  sorrows,  and  employed 
himself  simultaneously  on  two  works  of  very  dissimilar  diarac- 
ter.  He  published  a  grammar  of  the  Havai  language,  spoken  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  entered  upon  an  elaborate 
philological  investigation  of  the  kindred  dialects;  and  he  joined 
Baron  Gaudy  in  translating,  or  rather,  as  he  says,  Germamsing 
a  selection  of  ninety-eight  songs  of  Beranger.  He  continued 
also,  the  troublesome  task  of  editing  the  '  Musen  Almanach,'  and 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  showed  that  the  old  ardour  was  not 
extinct  vnthin  him,  by  undertaking  a  journey  to  Leipzig,  in  order 
to  run  over  the  first  portion  of  the  Dresden  Railway.  He  was 
radiant  with  delight.  Sneaking  as  a  poet,  he  called  the  locomo- 
tive '  Tinu's  tcmgs;'  and  in  the  language  of  a  naturalist,  he 
defined  it  as  a  tocarm-bhoded  animal  without  eyes.  He  looked  on 
the  invention  as  the  certain  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and 
deemed  that  every  moneyed  man  was  morally  bound  to  contri- 
bute a  portion  of  his  means  towards  the  promotion  of  a  system 
from  wnich  such  grand  results  were  to  accrue. 
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We  cannot  more  appropiiatelj  sum  up  the  character  of  Cha- 
misso,  than  in  the  words  of  his  faithful  and  excellent  friend, 
Hitadg  : 

**  What  is  it  that  before  all  other  things  so  strongly  charms  us  in 
tbe  character  of  Chamisso?  To  me  it  seems  to  be  the  childlike  inno- 
cence or  Tioivete  which  he  displayed  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
"wliether  his  part  therein  was  assigpied  him  by  circumstances,  or  was 
voluntanly  sought  by  himself.  Next  to  this  I  place  the  conscientious- 
ness, wluch,  when  he  thought  he  had  in  any  way  offended,  impelled  him 
to  not  merely  passive  but  active  repentance.  Hence  the  advice  given 
him  by  Hitzig,  when  he  saw  no  hope  of  escape  from  his  cheerless  posi- 
tion in  Berlin,  ^  that  he  should  commit  some  piece  of  folly,  and  so  nave 
something  to  do  in  labouring  to  make  amends  for  it.'  Tms  leads  me  to 
mention  another  of  Chamisso's  characteristic  qualities,  his  appetite  for 
action.  So  long  as  he  was  not  restricted  physically,  he  was  in  perpetual 
naotion  bodily  or  mental ;  either  running,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  (for  what  he  called  walking  was  a  pace  with  which  no  decent  man 
could  have  kept  up)  or  sitting  as  if  nailed  to  his  seat,  in  order  to 
finish  something  about  which  no  one  hurried  him  but  himself.  Habits  like 
iiiese  could  of  course  have  belonged  only  to  a  person  of  thoroughly  sound 
constitution,  such  as  Chamisso  enjoyed  until  within  a  few  years  before 
hb  death.  He  had  a  gigantic  appetite  and  an  excellent  digestion,  the 
result  of  which  was  not  corpulence  (for  he  always  remained  thin)  but 
solid  strength  and  vigour.  To  no  one  more  aptly  than  to  Cluunisso 
might  be  applied  the  phrase  mens  sana  in  carpore  sanoy  for  his  judg- 
ment was  as  healthy  as  his  body 

'^  Chamisso  was  a  man  of  thoroughly  noble  character.  Premeditated 
striring  after  efifect,  sel&h  policy,  and  what  is  called  knowingness,  from 
all  these  he  was  freer  than  any  man  we  ever  knew,  and  we  may  lay 
daim  to  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  mankind.  If  innate  nobleness 
of  Reeling  be  indeed  the  prerogative  of  noble  blood,  and  follow  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  descended  from  exalted  progenitors,  then  was  there 
no  worthier  representative  of  his  caste  than  Chamisso,  lightly  as  he 
estimated  the  outward  privileges  connected  with  it.  How  rightly,  and 
without  any  discontented  feeUng,  he  estimated  the  modem  position  of 
things  in  tnis  respect,  appears,  among  other  evidence^  from  the  remark- 
able words  with  which  ms  will  concludes : 

**  <  I  determine  nothing  as  to  the  future  career  of  my  sons.  The  world 
in  which  I  have  lived  was  a  different  one  from  that  for  which  I  was  brought 
up,  and  so,  too,  will  it  be  with  them.  I  would  have  my  sons  acquire  the 
power  of  relying  upon  themselves  in  various  walks  in  life^  and  in  vsriouf 
lands.  Clevemess  and  capacity  are  the  best  fortune,  and  this  I  would 
have  ihem  win.  I  should  wish  them  to  study,  as  far  as  they  may  have 
the  means,  but  should  either  of  them  choose  to  adopt  a  burgherlike  trade 
or  callinfl^,  I  have  no  objection  to  this  whatever.  The  age  of  the  sword 
is  gone  by,  and  in  the  world,  as  it  now  is,  industry  achieves  pov^er  and 
nobility.  At  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  be  a  clever  working  man  than  a 
scribbler,  or  one  of  the  inferior  pack  of  placemen.' 
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**  Let  118  now  recapitulate  what  we  hsre  said.  A  man  vboDy  widioot 
goile,  full  of  restless  actiyitj,  whieh  in  him  was  never  directed  to  the  ac 
quisition  of  outward  advantages,  but  always  to  the  production  of  what  Was 
good  and  beautiful,  and  that  for  its  own  sake  alone,  a  man  of  the  aoUeit 
strain  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  sound  to  the  very  core:  sudi  ^ras 
Adalbert  von  Chamisso;  and  if  to  this  we  add  what  our  readers  Imve 
already  seen  from  his  letters,  that  he  was  a  friend  beyond  compare,  iStsea 
have  we  the  portrait  of  an  individual  who  would  have  commanded  our 
most  admiring  attention,  although  the  man  who  combined  all  these  rare 
qualities  had  never  written  a  line  of  prose  or  composed  a  single  verse.** 

We  close  this  article  with  the  last  lines  composed  by  Ch&nusso* 
He  published  them  separately,  for  the  benent  of  tne  poor  old 
woman  Tnentioned  in  them,  and  says  of  them  in  one  oi  his  ha^ 
letters:  *If  I  cannot  write  myself  into  riches,  yet  I  can  make 
others  rich.  II fait  des  souveraiTis  et  dedcdgne  de  FStre.  The  accoim* 
panying  leaf  has  brought  in  about  150  dollars,  a  handsome  honora- 
rium for  forty-eight  lines/  We  may,  in  some  degree,  regard  these 
verses  as  his  own  requiem,  a  fit  concluding  strain  for  osie,  who» 
like  the  object  of  his  benevolence,  was  pre-eminently  *  of  a 
constant,  loving,  noble  nature.'' 


DIE  ALTE  WASCHPRAU. 

]>a  tiehst  geschiftig  bei  dem  Llnnen 

Die  Alte  dort  im  weisscm  Haar, 
Die  riistigste  der  Wascherinnen 

Im  sechs-und-siebenzigsten  JaUr. 
So  hat  sie  stcts  mit  sauerm  SchwciM 

Ihr  Brot  in  Ehr'  und  Zacht  gegessen, 
Und  ausgefullt  mit  trcuem  Fleiss 

Den  Kreis,  den  Crott  ihr  ;tijgeineaflen. 

Sie  hat  in  ihren  jungen  Tagen 

Geliebt,  gehof^  und  sich  vernialdt  ; 
Sie  hat  des  Weibes  Loos  getragen. 

Die  Sorgen  habcn  nicht  gefehlt; 
8ie  hat  den  kranken  Mann  gepflegt; 

Sie  hat  drei  Kinder  ihm  geboreni 
Sie  hat  ihn  in  das  Grab  gelegt» 

Und  Glaub*  and  Uoffiiuiig  nlcht  ver- 
loren. 


Da  gait  *8  die  Kinder  zu  emahren 

Bie  griff  es  an  mit  heiterm  Math; 
Sie  zog  sie  anf  in  Zncht  und  Ehren, 

Die  Fleiss,  die  Ordnung  sind  ihr  Gut 
Zn  suchen  ihren  XTnterhsdt 

Entlieaa  sie  tegnend  ihre  Lfeben, 
8e  ftand  sie  mm  allehi  and  ait, 

Ihr  war  ihr  bcit'rer  Muth  geblieben. 


THE  OLD  WABHBBWOMAK^ 

Among  jon  lines  her  hands  have  laden, 

A  laundress  with  white  hair  appears^ 
Alert  as  many  a  youthful  maiden, 

Spite  of  her  flye-and-seyenty  years. 
Bravely  she  won  those  white  hairs,  atill 

Eating  the  bread  hard  toil  obtain'd 
her, 
And  labouring  truly  to  fiilfll 

The  duties  to  which  God  oodain*d  her. 

Onoe  she  was  young  and  full  of  s^- 
ness, 
She  loved  and  hpp^  was  woo'd  an^ 
won; 
Then   came  the  matron's   caies»  ibe 
sadness 
No  loving  heart  on  earth  may  shun. 
Three  babes  she  bore  her  mate ;  she 
pray'd 
Beside  his  sick-bed;  he  was  taken; 
She  saw  him  in  the  church-yard  laid. 
Yet  kept  her  faith  and  hope  unahakea. 

The  task  her  littie  ones  of  foedlng 

She  Dset  unflilteting  fcom  that  boor^: 
She  taught  them  thrift  and  hooei^ 
breeding. 

Her  virtues  were  their  wbrWIy  d<wrV. 
To  seek  employment^  one  by  one, 

E<Hth  with  her  blessing  they  deyartadp 
And  she  was  in  the  world  alone. 

Alone  and  old,  but  still  high-hearted 
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^e  hat  gespart  nnd  hat  ge8onneii« 

IMl  Hlwaa  ^g^ianh  nnd  Kachts  0e> 
wacht» 
Und  Flachs  zn  feinem  Gam  gesponnen, 

l>aB  Gam  dem  Weher  hingebracbt; 
I>er  faat*s  gevrebt  za  Lemewand; 

Die  Scheere  branehte  sie,  die  Nadel, 
XJnd  nahte  sieh  mit  eig'ner  Hand 

JQir  Sterbehemde  aonder  Tadel. 


dtHcmd,  IhrSterbehemd,  sie  schatzt 

Terwahrt's  ixn  Schrein  am  Ehren- 
platz; 
"Es  ist  ihr  Erstes  und  ihr  Lctztes, 

Bit  Kleinod,  ihr  ersparter  Schatz. 
ISe  1^  es  an,  des  Herren  Wort 

Am  Sonntag  fruh  sieh  einzupiSgen, 
JHsok  legt  sie's  wohlgef  allig  fort,     , 

Bis  sie  darin  znr  BuV  sie  legen. 

Und  ich,  an  meinem  Abend,  wollte, 

Ich  hatte,  diesem  Weibe  gleich, 
Elf  fOlt,  was  ich  erflillen  soUte 

In  raeinen  Grenzen  und  Bereich; 
Ich  woUt'  ich  hatte  so  gewosst 

Am  Kelch  des  Lebens  mich  zn  laben, 
Und  kSmUf  am  Ende  gleiche  Lust 

An  meinem  Sterbehemde  habcn. 


With  frugal  forethought,  self-denying, 
She-gaUier'd  coin,and  flaxshe  bought, 
And  many  a  night  her  spindle  plyiogt 
Good  store  of  fine-spun  thread  she 
vrought. 
The  thread  was  fashion'd  in  the  loom; 
She  brought  it  home,   and  caUnly 
seated 
To  work,  with  not  a  thought  of  gloom. 
Her  decent  grave-clothes  she  com- 
pleted. 

She  looks  on  them  with  fond  elation. 

They  are  her  wealth,  her  treasure  raie. 
Her  age's  pride  and  consolation. 

Hoarded  with  all  a  miser's  care. 
She  dons  the  sark  each  Sabbath  day. 

To  hear  the  Word  that  faileth  never; 
Well  pleased  ^he  lays  it  then  away. 

Till  she  shall  sleep  in  it  for  ever. 


Would  that  my  spirit  witness  bore  me 

That,  like  this  woman,  I  had  done 
The  work  my  Maker  put  before  me, 

Duly  from  morn  till  set  of  sun. 
Would  that  life's  cup  had  been  by  me 

QuafTd  in    such  wise   and  happy 
measure. 
And  that  I  too  might  finnlly 

Look  on  my  shroud  with  such  meek 
pleasure. 


Abt.  X. — VEurope  depuis  FAvinement  du  Roi  Louis  Philippe. 
Par  M.  Capefigue.  Pour  faire  Suite  a  THistoire  de  la 
Restauration  du  whne  Auteur.    Paris.     1845. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  nations  to  determine 
-who  shall  and  who  shall  not  write  tneir  annals;  otherwise  France 
would  probably  not  have  suffered  M.  Capefigue  to  be  her  his- 
toriographer. He  is  an  endless  pamphleteer.  He  runs  up  and 
down  a  subject  in  search  of  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  almost  con- 
fitantlj  missing  those  which  might  have  suited  his  purpose,  takes 
up,  and  uses  in  their  stead,  the  most  inapposite  tropes  and  figures 
in  the  world.  And  such  as  are  his  art  and  ideas,  such  is  his 
language.  Ko  living  writer^  perhaps,  can  match  him  for  the 
etongeness  of  his  vocabulary  or  tho  poverty  of  his  style.  The 
flame  words  do  duty  in  all  senses;  sometimes  he  aims  at  dignity, 
and  froihs  up  into  bombast;  sometimes  he  seeks  to  be  idiomatic 
and  familiar,  and  sinks  into  vulgarity ;  and  occasionally  the  am- 
bition seizes  him  to  be  recondite  and  philosophical,  in  which  case 
no  Delphian  interpreter  could  have  divined  his  meaning. 
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Tet  this  same  enigmatical  gentleman  is  -flud  to  be  popular  in 
France ;  firom  which  one  of  two  thin^  most  be  infeiiea,  atlier 
that  the  French  are  longer-sighted  than  other  people,  and  can 
discover  sense  where  we  rail  to  discern  the  most  remote  glimmer- 
ings of  it ;  or  that,  like  certain  of  our  transcendentalists  here  at  home, 
they  think  it  lawful  and  even  pleasant  to  admire  what  they  don't 
in  the  least  imderstand.  That  they  are  a  tolerant,  and,  in  some 
sense,  a  liberal  people,  no  one  can  doubt.  They  endure  com- 
positions whose  tediousness  would  kill  any  other  nation,  which 
shows  their  tolerance;  and  having  read  or  heard  out  the  inflic- 
tion, the^  usually  endeavour  to  say  a  good  word  for  it,  which 
places  their  liberality  beyond  dispute. 

Of  course  the  thmg  must  be  French,  for  they  love  none  but 
indigenous  nonsense.  They  have  no  patience  witn  a  dunce  from 
beyond  the  Rhine  or  over  the  Channel.  Upon  such  a  one 
cnticism  may  do  its  worst  and  welcome.  What  they  delight  in 
is  a  blockhead  of  home-growth:  a  proser,  who  has  breathed  the 
air  of  the  salona ;  a  Capefigue,  in  short,  who  has  supped  with 
Talleyrand,  and  been  closeted  for  a  full  half-hour  together  with 
Piince  Mettemich. 

Still,  if  contemporary  France  could  have  found  an  abler  chro- 
nicler, it  would  probably  have  been  better  pleased;  for  M.  Cape- 
figue is  an  unskilful  painter,  who  lowers  his  subject  while  labour- 
ing to  impart  grandeur  to  it.  Had  he  possessed  the  least  particle 
of  the  serpent's  wisdom,  he  would  have  appeared  to  be  gmded  by 
a  policy  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has  ostentatiously 
pursued.  While  explaining  the  plan  of  his  history,  he  sa^s, 
that  whereas  other  writers  nad  been  severe  on  France  and  its 

S government,  and  lowered  instead  of  raising  them,  he  meant  to 
ollow  the  contrary  course,*  and,  by  displaying  every  thing  to 
the  best  advantage,  to  exalt  the  character  of  his  country. 

This  destroys  all  confidence  in  him  firom  the  outset  It  is  a 
distinct  intimation  that  we  are  to  expect  nothing  in  his  pages 
but  what  he  at  least  thinks  will  make  for  France.  He  nuiy  not, 
indeed,  be  always  inclined  to  spare  his  political  oppcments,  par- 
ticularly if  they  manifest  any  leaning  towards  democracy.  But  Yxb 
considers  it  quite  practicable — as,  in  &ct,  it  is — ^to  segr^ate 
political  parties  firom  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  blacken  the 
former  without  much  detriment  to  the  latter.  It  is  an  operation^ 
however,  that  requires  some  skill.  Nations  are  made  up  of 
parties,  and  parties  generally  paint  each  other  in  somewhat  un- 
attractive colours.  It  would  scarcely  do,  therefore,  to  judge  of 
the  French  democracy  from  the  testimony  of  the  Philippists,  or 

*  *'  n  y  a  des  pamphletaires  qui  Be  font  un  plaisir  d'abaisser  le  goaTemement 
de  leur  pays;  je  veux  T^lever  et  le  grandir  en  le  faisant  oonnaitre. 
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'  versUf  or  of  the  Legitimista  firom  the  representatioBS  of  either. 
There  k,  possibly^  in  each  of  these  factions  less  evil  and  less 
0ood  than  the  evidenoe  of  different  dasses  of  witnesses  would 
ieftd  ns  to  expect;  and  in  estimating  the  merits  of  the  whole 
Jiation,  we  must  examine  the  motives  of  those  who  give  it  a 
character,  before  we  trust  them. 

Let  it,  however,  not  be  supposed  that  the  historiographer  of 
'  Europe  since  the  Accession  of  Louis  Philippe'  stands  alone.  He 
belongs  to  the  fashionable  school  of  French  historians,  in  whose 
narratives  the  grave  and  momentous  annab  of  the  world  are 
assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  romance.  There  is  a  lavish 
display  of  what  is  vulgarly  denominated  eloquence.  Philosophy, 
too,  stands  at  the  comer  of  every  page,  and  politely  ushers  you 
into  the  next.  Facts,  like  mere  stubble,  are  cast  mto  the  fur- 
nace of  the  fiery  elaborator  of  history,  and  vanish  amid  the  in- 
tense glow  of  declamation. 

We  seem  to  have  grown  too  wise  in  this  generation  to  lay  any 
stress  upon  events,  or  to.  think  of  reading  for  ourselves.  Our 
plan  now  is  to  put  on  the  spectacles  of  some  fashionable  speculator, 
or  to  read  by  proxy.  We  get  our  intellectual  banquet  eaten  and 
digested  for  us.  Our  partiality  for  the  representative  system 
msices  us  transport  it  into  the  domains  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  ccmtent  ourselves  with  expressing  our  opinions  as  we  do  in 
parliament,  vicariously,  by  burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire. 

Formerly,  a  histonan  was  held  to  be  a  narrator — a  man  who, 
through  a  transparent  medium,  enabled  future  generations  to  con- 
template the  past  in  its  true  character  and  costume,  with  all  i^ 
defects  and  beauties,  with  all  its  greatness  and  its  littleness;  in 
abort,  just  as  it  was.  Had  the  men  who  performed  this  offioe 
been  perfect,  our  knowledge  of  past  times  would  have  been  so 
also.  We  should  have  conversed  with  the  Persian  and  the 
Mede,  with  the  Babylonian  and  the  Egyptian,  with  the  As- 
BYiian  and  the  Chaldean,  with  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  in 
their  own  mond  and  political  languages.  Our  minds  would  have 
been  &miliar  with  tneir  ethnosyncracies.  To  our  eyes  would 
liBve  been  thrown  open  all  the  now  mysterious  processes  by 
which  their  ideas,  beliefs,  opinions,  and  actions,  were  engen- 
dered. We  should  have  understood  what,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  appears  so  passing  strange;  the  reasons  of  their 
&ntastic  rel^ons;  of  their  abnormal  institutions;  of  their  wild 
and  rude  laws;  of  their  capiicious,  irregular,  fanciful,  and  con- 
tradictoT^  manners. 

As  it  IS,  these  things  do  not  altogether  escape  the  grasp  of  our 
imderstanding,  because  Greece  and  Rome  gave  birth  to  men 
capable  of  writing  history,  of  drawing  a  tolerably  correct  picture 
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of  the  old  world,  and  stereotyping  it  in  the  foims  cf  istdlectt 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new.  Had  those  great  writers  compoeed 
their  works  in  aocordance  with  the  JFrendu  theory  c£  Ustoonr^  it 
is  not  too  much  to  affinn  that  antiquity  must  ha^e  been  wboUjr 
unknown  to  us.  Some  grand  objects  we  might  have  diaoemecl 
through  the  distorting  mists  of  8tyle»  towedng,  like  cohssBal 

eiantoms,  in  the  background  of  time ;  though,  like  the  vocal 
emnon,  they  would  l^ve  been  diunb  to  us,  and  ell  that  sweet 
and  ravishing  wisdom,  which  now  speaks  to  our  miad'a  ears, 
would  have  been  utterly  lost. 

France  has  never  given  birth  to  a  single  great  hiatoiion,  for 
reasons  all  of  which  it  mi^ht  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to 
assign.  Some,  however,  he  prominent  on  the  surfiioe  of  the 
national  manners;  and  of  these  the  chiefest  is  that  vanity  whidi 
prompts  to  universal  afifectation  and  disphiy.  Nothing  in  pc^fics, 
philosophy,  or  literature  remains  unsophisticated.  Everyman's 
principal  business  in  life  is  to  astonish  his  neighbour,  as  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  France  is  to  astonish  the  rest  of  the  world.  Metice 
the  entire  abandonment  of  simplicity.  No  man  obeys  his  miural 
impulses,  or  is  content  to  linear  \kksre  the  public  such  as  he  is. 
There  has  even  been  an  oovious  degeneracy  within  the  last 
seventy  years;  for,  in  the  character  of  a  great  historian,  lan- 
guage is  an  important  element,  and  the  kn^uage  of  Franoe,  for 
more  than  two  generations,  has  been  undeigouig  nnmezDUB  meta- 
morphoses, all  of  them  with  a  downward  tendency,  and  oalcu- 
latea  to  immerse  the  divine  principle  of  thoi:^ht  in  moie  and 
more  ignoble  forms. 

In  saying  this,  we  trust  we  are  actuated  by  no  national  feelmg, 
though  there  be  much  in  almost  evesy  phasis  of  the  Fsonca 
character  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  distastdul  to  u&  It 
may  be  that  the  field  of  our  sympathies  is  narrowed  by  our 
insukr  porition;  and  yet,  if  this  were  the  case,  we  should  dis- 
cover the  same  phenomena  in  onr  intellectual  relations  widi'the 
Italian  and  the  Spaniard,  with  the  Turk  and  the  Persian,  with 
the  Arab  and  the  Hind&;  but  it  is  not  so.  There  is  scarcely 
any  nation  now  existing  with  whose  prevailing  forms  of  thov^ht 
—with  whose  tastes  and  preferences — apart  from  all  ooD8i£r- 
ations  of  religious  belief,  we  have  not  more  sympathy  than  with 
those  of  the  French  people.  Living  at  our  very  threshold)  they 
present,  in  almost  aU  possible  respects,  the  most  strikiz^  contieast 
to  us.  It  signifies  very  little  that  they  secretly  regard  our  cheoac- 
ter  with  profound  reverence;  that  they  have  iKnrowed  from  us 
their  political  institutions  and  the  better  part  of  their  laws;  that 
they  are  happy  to  be  our  imitators  in  philosophy,  poetry,  and  the 
useful  arts.    They  do  not  by  this  means  appear  to  approaiah  a 
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jot  tbe  neaier  to  us;  but,  on  tHe  contrary,  the  more  they  borrow,  ^ 
the  less  they  seem  to  xesemble  the  lenders.  From  this,  if  from 
iiothiiig  eke,  we  may  diacoTer  how  wide  is  the  distance  between 
admiration  and  love.  France  admires  Eingland,  because  it  has 
Mi  her  up  as  its  model  in  all  things;  yet  it  nates  her  in  die  same 
•  proportion;  and  that,  too,  perbaps,  because  it  has  been  compelled 
by  the  force  of  oiroiimstances  to  submit  to  this  servile  imitation, 
in  coder  to  retain  its  place  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

Theie  was,  indeed,  once  a  time,  and  we  frankly  acknowledge 
it,  when  France  stood  foremost  among  Christian  nations,  and 
flerved  in  most  things  as  a  model  to  all  its  neighbours,  and  to  us 
among  the  rest,  l^is  truth  appears  evidently  from  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  history.  We  borrowed  from  her  our  fashions  and  our 
cbama,  our  wigs  and  our  morals,  our  cookery  and  our  philosophy. 
Even  in  the  art  of  war  we  went  to  school  to  her,  ana  were  con- 
tent humbly  to  follow  her  footsteps  in  the  external  develoimient 
of  our  dvilisation  by  distant  settlements  and' colonies;  ana  &at 
.period  of  inferiority  was  of  lon^  duration.  But  an  end  was  at 
length  put  to  it,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  superior  grandeur,  oxnaiDsivenesB,  and  stability  of  the 
British  character  began  to  display  themselves,  and  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Puttmg  forth  our  national  strength  with  that  steady  perse- 
Terastte  which  our  worst  enemies  wiU  not  deny  to  us,  we  gained 
tke  ascendency  over  our  rival  by  land  and  sea,  in  the  useful  arts, 
in  Iboatiire,  and  in  arms.  We  destroyed  the  influence  of  France 
throughout  the  whole  continent  of  America  and  the  West  Indian 
islands,  we  gradually  cleared  the  ocean  of  her  fleets,  we  rendered 
ourselves  masters,  one  by  one,  of  all  her  colonies,  we  subverted 
the  empire  she  had  b^^  to  found  in  India,  and  appropriated  to 
ounelyes  that  of  which  we  had  deprived  her.  Even  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  the  Revolution  interrupted  our  career  but  for  a  short 
tame.  The  new  power  that  appeared  to  have  arisen  out  of 
anardiy  and  confusion,  and  to  timve  by  what  had  always  proyed 
the  bane  of  other  states,  yielded  at  length  to  our  superior  cha- 
racter. We  overthrew  Napoleon,  and  indi^utably  established 
our  claim  to  be  esteemed  tne  first  political  community  in  the 
irarld. 

And,  wiOinsly  os  unwillingly,  France  has  long,  by  acts  and 
words,  admitted  us  to  be  the  paramount  power  in  Christendam. 
Her  very  axmals  hssre  oeased  to  wear  the  impress  of  originality, 
and  in  their  leading  features  have  become  almost  a  repetition  of 
ours,  only  that  we  had  arrived  early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
at  the  point  which  they  barely  reached  at  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth*    We  consummated  ^ur  great  revolution  by  an  act  of 
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re^cidei  and  bo  did  the  French;  we  plaoed  a  man  of  bnllknt 
genius  at  the  head  of  our  commonwealth,  who  excited  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  mankind  by  his  achievements  in  war  and 
peace,  and  so  did  the  French ;  we  then  became  weary  of  our 
own  greatness,  surfeited,  as  it  were,  with  glory,  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  despondency  and  weakness,  submitted  to  the  di^xace  of  the 
restoration;  and  in  this  inglorious  transaction  also,  the  French 
have  been  our  faithful  imitators.  Having  given  the  restored 
Stuarts  a  trial,  and  found  that  misfortune  had  not  rendered  them 
wise,  we  set^aside  the  reigning  family  and  placed  over  us  a  distant 
branch  of  it,  in  which  again  we  have  been  imitated  by  our  nei^b- 
hours. 

The  remainder  of  the  parallel  time,  in  all  likelihood,  will 
supply.  But  enou^,  surely,  has  already  taken  place  to  show 
what  position  Great^ritain  occupies  in  relation  to  France. 

In  saying  this  we  would,  as  far  as  possible,  guard  against  being 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  &om  any  motive  of  vanity  that  we  here 
dwell  on  these  unquestionable  facts  of  history ;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  some,  who  may  not  sufficiently  attend  to  such  facts,  £rom 
bemg  betrayed  into  error  by  the  lively  and  romantic  class  of 
writers,  who  at  present  obtain  the  name  of  historians  beyond 
the  CbanneL  It,  no  doubt,  costs  even  great  authors  an  effixrt  to 
admit  the  inferiority  of  their  own  country,  and  to  relate  £sdthfuUy 
the  transactions  wmch  demonstrate  it.  JBut  when  a  man  reflects 
ihat  to  love  and  serve  truth  is  an  act  of  greatness,  and  that  past 
events  will  remain  unalterable,  whatever  view  he  may  please  to  take 
of  them,  he  will  prefer  being  true  to  his  own  reputation,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  reflect  some  lustre  on  his  native  land,  to  aug- 
menting its  calamities  by  proving  it  to  have  given  birth  to 
a  {Partial  and  ignoble  histcman.  JBut  it  is,  pernaps,  too  much 
io  e^roect  to  find  this  feeling  common  among  the  journalists  and 
pamphleteers  of  the  day.  Some,  no  doubt,  experience  it;  but 
m  the  strife  of  parties,  and  in  the  fever  of  national  jealousy, 
they  are  &X  fioxn  bemg  the  most  influential  writers.  Thejr 
please  most  who  keep  in  countenance  the  failings  of  their  con- 
temporaries, who  strengthen  their  prejudices,  inflame  their  pas- 
nons,  and  flatter  their  self-love. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  while  making  these  observations, 
to  be  engag^  in  the  very  tadc,  the  pitifulneas  of  which  we  are 
seeking  to  prove.  But  there  is  no  getting  rid  completdy  of  the 
facts  of  history.  We  appeal  to  what  has  happened,  and  is  daily 
happening,  in  France,  in  support  of  our  views  of  tlie  two  coun- 
tries ;  and  if  any  one  will  undertake,  from  the  same  sources,  to 
convict  us  of  error,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  acknowledge  his 
success,  if  he  succeed,  and  to  relinquish  our  mistaken  notions. 
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As  far,  However,  as  our  knowledge  extends,  whether  of  French 
writers  or  of  the  French  people,  we  can  discover  nothing  but  in- 
voluntary testimony  to  the  superior  greatness  of  England  Much 
leluctanoe  is  certainly  exhibited  in  delivering  '  the  evidence. 
The  most  friendly  journals,  the  least  partial  writers,  the  quietest 
good  people  of  town  or  country,  whopronounce  the  name  of  Great 
Britam,  ao  so  with  manifest  pain.  The  mere  sound,  or  the  very 
fidght  of  the  letters  that  compose  it  suffices  to  send  a  thnll  of  anguisn 
through  a  Frenchman's  fmme.  All  the  epithets  they  heap  upon 
us  are  only  so  manv  proofs  of  their  conviction  that  we  have  &r 
outstripped  them  m  the  race  of  power.  They  call  us  proud  and 
repulsive,  which,  when  properly  interpretea,  can  only  mean, 
that  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  we  feel  our  indepenaence  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  will  not  pay  them  court,  having  no 
favour  or  concessions  to  ask  of  them. 

Precisely  the  same  notion  prevailed  of  the  Romans  of  old 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Republic.  They  were  regarded  as  haughty 
and  unsociable,  because  their  thoughts  were  habitually  of  empire, 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  converse  freely  with  other 
nations  whom  they  had  subdued  or  meant  to  humble.  They 
oould  have  veiy  little  in  common  with  persons  living  bevond  the 
frontier ;  and  although  the  circumstances  of  modem  Europe  be 
now  greatly  changed,  the  people  of  a  country  like  Grreat  Britain, 
perpetually  meditating  on  the  development  of  its  strength,  and 
residing  nothing  seriously  but  what  may  serve  to  extend  its 
dominions,  or  enlarge  its  commerce,  or  impart  fresh  stability  to 
the  distant  and  multitudinous  outposts  of  its  power,  is  obviously 
placed  in  analogous  circumstances. 

No  phraee  is  more  common  in  the  mouths  ix  writings  of  the 
French  than  *•  Perfidious  Albion  ;' — ^but  why  perfidious?  All  we 
contend  for  is  admitted  by  this  epithet.  We  should  not  be  per- 
fidious at  all  did  we  stand  in  a  relation  of  inferiority  to  France. 
We  never  hear  of  perfidious  Bavaria  or  perfidious  JPortueal,  or 
oven  of  perfidious  Austria.  The  compliment  is  reserved  for  us, 
because  the  Fraich  people  are  fain  to  fancy  that  we  have  stcden 
fi  march  upon  them.  They  perceive  clearly  that  we  have  shot 
&r  ahead,  and  their  vanity  will  permit  them  to  account  for  the 
oireumstance  only  by  attributing  it  to  superior  cunning  on  our 
part.  They  ought  to  reflect,  however,  that  perfidious  is  a  term 
which  the  superior  never  addresses  to  his  inferior;  whereas  it  is 
always  uppermost  on  the  lips  of  the  vanquished.  If,  therefore, 
they  would  dissemble  their  inferiority,  let  them  cease  to  call  ns 
perfidious,  proud,  haughty,  repulsive,  and  so  on,  and  afiect  to 
r^^ard  us  as  extremely  agreeable  people.  That  would  indeed  be 
a  bitter  satire,  because  it  would  snow  that  we  had  ceased  to  be 
feared. 
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Superficial  observers  who  desire  to  obtain  a  reputadion  for  acute- 
ness,  are  apt  to  ridicule  the  Englishman  for  the  strange  imprea- 
aon  he  habitually  makes  on  foreigners.  He  ia  looked  upon  aa  an 
unaccountable,  mysterious  being,  whimsical  in  his  preferences^ 
fantastic  in  his  tastes,  but  possessing  incalculable  ener^  of  cha- 
lactcr.  Coming  from  a  wealthy  country,  he  is  invariably  sup- 
posed to  be  opulent,  and  because  he  has  commerce  and  settlements 
all  over  the  globe  he  is  believed  to  concentrate  within  himsdf 
something  of  the  peculiarities  of  all  nations.  Scarcely  is  he  ima- 
gined to  have  a  home.  Now  the  world  beholds  him  steaming 
athwart  the  ocean,  now  building  cities  or  planting  vineyards  on 
the  vast  islands  of  the  Pacific,  now  smuggling  opium  on  the  coast 
of  China,  now  lolling  in  luxurious  and  costly  palankeens  on  the 
burning  plains  of  India,  now  fighting  amid  the  rocks  and  snows 
of  Afighanistan,  and  now  listening  to  soil  music,  or  admiring 
sculpture,  and  painting  in  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  Italy. 

To  ignorant  foreigners,  Londim  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  Pande- 
monium, enveloped  perpetually  in  dusky  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
resounding  to  the  roar  of  innumemble  wheels,  and  steam-engines, 
and  hammers,  and  whatever  else  is  wielded  by  the  hand  of  indus- 
try. Nay,  our  whole  group  of  islands  is  frequently  imagined  to 
form  a  dreary  outskirt  of  the  habitable  world,  scarcely  ever  wanned 
or  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  breeding  nothing  but  turbulent 
and  ambitious  men  who,  bom  and  educated  amidst  storms  and 
flleet,  rush  forth  from  their  dismal  dwelling-place  to  cany  terror 
and  devastation  over  the  finer  portions  of  the  globe. 

For  ages  the  French  had  no  correcter  idea  oi  us  or  our  country, 
and  still  the  number  is  very  small,  even  of  those  that  have  actually 
been  in  England,  who  possess  more  accurate  knowledge-  Not 
many  years  ago,  the  French  amused  themselves  with  the  fancy 
that  we  had  no  literature  and  no  philosophy.  They  had  heard, 
perhaps,  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Hobbes  ;  but  whether  they  were 
Laplanders  or  Americans,  they  would  not  have  taken  upon  them- 
Klves  to  say.  Shakespeare  they  knew  by  reputation,  as  a  sort  of 
European  Ojibbeway,  who  possessed  the  knack  of  amusing  from 
the  stage  the  blue-coated  savages  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  discovery  was  also  made  that  we  possessed  an  atraK- 
lious  puritan  versifier,  whom  Jacques  DeliUe  undertook  to  dress  up 
in  the  forms  of  humanity.  And  if  those  days  of  stupid  ignorance 
be  now  vamshed,  they  have  yielded  to  a  but  very  imperfect  popu- 
lar enbghtcnment  in  regard  to  us.  The  statesmen  and  pdiucians 
01  J?  ranee,  together  with  some  few  of  her  literary  men,  entertain 
more  enlarged  notions,  both  of  us  and  our  constitution,  and  flet,  in 

ifmnrl'  r.FT^  t  ""^^^  ''''  ^^'^  ^^^^^  *^«t«  ^  ^^  ha^e  already 
remarked,  the  lugher  efibrts  they  have  yet  made  in  poUtlcs  have 
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been  so  many  attempts  to  naturalise  it  and  its  subadiarj  institu- 
tions among  them. 

Every  man  who  has  had  any  experience  in  life  knows  how  dif- 
ficult a  thing  it  is  for  one  indiviaual  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  character  of  another  ;  and  when  a  nation  applies  itself  to  the 
study  of  any  of  its  neighbours,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  just 
appreciation  are  iilfinitcly  multiplied.  There  is,  however,  one 
element  in  our  own  composition  which  renders  the  study  of  fo- 
reigners easier  to  us  than  the  study  of  us  and  our  institutions  is, 
or  ever  can  be,  to  them  ;  we  make  a  matter  of  business  of  it,  ana 
speculate  as  it  were  commercially  on  the  results.  The  French 
are  right  in  their  notion  that  we  are  pre-eminently  a  trading 
people,  and  look  very  much  upon  the  rest  of  mankind  with  the  eyes 
of  political  economists.  When  brought  in  contact  with  an  out- 
landish race,  the  iSrst  question  always  is,  can  we  trade  with  them? 
and  if  not,  then  the  second  is,  can  we  beat  them  ?  And  we  gene- 
rally do  the  one  or  the  other.  This  habit  of  ours  makes  us  stu- 
dious of  foreigners.  We  try  to  know  what  they  are  that  we  may 
learn  what  they  want,  and,  having  got  at  these  two  facts,  we  are 
in  most  casesable  to  make  money  by  them.  The  French  are  fully 
aware  of  this,  and  sometimes,  as  in  their  observations  on  the  lato 
treaty  with  China,  affect  to  despise  us  for  it,  though  their  disdain 
be  something  like  that  of  the  negro,  who,  comparing  his  own  hair 
and  physiognomy  with  those  of  the  white  man,  pretended  to  pre- 
fer the  former  before  his  wavy  ringlets,  and  the  latter  before  his 
godlike  features. 

But  whether  our  motives  be  grand  or  sordid,  philosophical  or 
economical,  certain  it  is,  that  we  endeavour  to  understand  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  by  travelling  and  residing  among  them, 
by  studying  their  languages  and  their  characters  too  much,  per- 
mips,  as  we  study  books  without  caring  greatly  for  the  particular 
volume  in  hand,  and  only  solicitous  respecting  the  results. 

The  French,  in  this  respect,  successfully  resist  the  instinct  of 
imitation.  Th^Y  make  the  I)elj)hian  precept,  •  Know  thyself,* 
the  ^reat  rule  of  their  investigations,  and,  turning  their  back 
on  the  rest  of  the  world,  fix  their  gaze  incessantly  on  their 
own  country  and  themselves.  Hence  the  exclusiveness  and. 
Ae  narrowness  of  their  theories,  and  hence,  too,  we  fear,  the  mis-' 
take  of  their  philosophers,  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
principle  in.  man. 

We  do  not  desire  to  insist  on  this  unpleasant  topic ;  but  we 
have  met  with  few  writers,  save  among  the  French,  possessed  by 
a  passionate  solicitude  to  claim  ajQSnity  with  the  ape  and  the 
chimpanzee.  Our  feelings,  at  least,  carry  us  towards  another 
goaL    If  they  experience  the  yearnings  of  relationship  in  the  di- 
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recdon  we  have  indicated,  we  relinquish  them  to  theb  kindred, 
and  trust  they  will  make  much  of  them ;  but  for  ourselyes  we  would 
much  rather  soar  upwards  with  humanity,  and  place  it  on  the  levd 
of  a  higher  species. 

How  the  perusal  of  M.  Capefigue's  work  has  betrayed  us  into 
this  course  of  observatioui  any  one  who  reads  it  will  easily 
understand.  Claiming  to  be  regarded  as  a  history,  it  is  in  tratk 
nothing  but  an  apology  for  France^  a  y^ry  long,  laboured*  baft 
futile  attempt  to  secure  to  her  the  first  rank  among  msJiaxam. 
In  one  of  M.  Guizot's  journals  it  was  aflSrmed  the  other  day,  thaft 
France  is  the  greatest  CSathoIic  power  in  the  world,  which  left  to 
England  its  natural  supremacy  over  all  states,  Christian  or  Pa^uu 
The  historian  of  Louis  Phihppe  would  not  be  content  with  uiia, 
yet  he  rather  insinuates  than  asserts  his  opinion  which  he  appears 
to  base  entirely  on  this  &ct,  that  France  has  it  in  her  pow»  to 
unsettle  the  foundations  of  civil  society  throughout  Europe.  We 
gitant  that  she  is  sufficiently  great  to  puty  with  much  effect  the  part 
of  an  incendiaiy ,  but  it  requires  much  less  power  to  disturb  the 
world  than  to  pacify  it.  A  single  Hash  mav  set  a  mountain  of 
combustibles  on  fire,  but  to  extinguish  the  fiames,  to  substitute 
order  for  confusion,  to  repress  the  principle  of  anarchy  and  to 
restore  a  disjointed  world  to  harmony  and  music,  this  is  what 
France  has  never  yet  done  or  attempted  to  da  The  task  has 
invariably  been  reserved  for  us.  We  are  the  hereditary  pacifi- 
cators of  Christendom.  Oursis  a  preservingnot  a  destructive  power, 
though  in  the  act  of  repressing  violence  and  injustice,  we  can, 
when  it  suits  our  views,  put  forth  considerable  energy,  as  France 
and  many  other  countries  can  testify. 

Had  M.  Capefi^e  been  altogether  destitute  of  ability,  we 
should  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble  of  examining  his  la- 
bours. But  he  is  in  many  respects  a  clever  man.  Several  pas- 
sages in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  are  interesting  and  well 
written,  and  the  whole  would  have  possessed  a  certain  value,  had 
he  confined  himself  within  far  narrower  limits.  Some  idea  of 
the  diffuseness  of  his  style  may  be  ^thered  from  this,  that 
the  history  of  a  month,  with  the  previous  explanations  which 
he  judged  necessary,  is  more  voluminous  than  the  history  of  the 
Peloponesian  war  ;  and  the  narrative  of  events  from  the  accession 
of  Louis  PhiUppe  to  the  present  day,  will  nearly  equal  in  extent 
Gibbon^s '  Declme  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  a  work  which 
embraces  the  history  of  the  world  during  fourteen  hundred  years  I 
M.  Capefigue  aims,  perhaps,  at  being  considered  the  Clarendon  of 
these  times.  But  we  fear  he  will  be  disappointed,  for  though  he 
is  quite  as  tedious  as  Clarendon,  he  has  httle  of  his  acute  insight 
into  aflyrs,  nothing  of  his  stately   egotism,  or  of  the  volumi- 
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noufl  grandefor  of  his  style.  H«  begins  by  describing  a  state  of 
things  extremely  curious  in  itself,  the  position  of  parties,  and 
the  &eUncs  prevalent  throughout  France  and  Europe  previous  to 
the  Revolution  of  July — but  the  whole  is  presented  to  Ae  mind 
in  so  vague  a  maimer,  that  it  will  require  extraordinary  labour 
to  derive  much  instrucUon  firom  it.  We  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot  during  the  momentous  period  under  review ;  we  witnessed 
much  of  the  revolution,  and  observed  at  leisure  its  effects  and 
consequences ;  we  conversed  with  some  of  the  principal  actors 
in  it,  more  especially  with  him  whom  M.  Capefigue  treats  with 
the  greatest  severity,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette;  we  beheld  the 
effervescence  and  the  agitation  that  pervaded  ihe  distant  pro- 
▼inces  ;  we  witnessed  the  setting  up  of  some  of  the  supplemen- 
tary barricades,  and  therefore  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  the  historian  of 
Liouis  rhilippe  had  to  encoimter^  but  certainly  has  not  overcome. 
He  has,  no  aoubt,  ^ot  through  a  considerable  portion  of  his  task 
after  a  fashion,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  review  or  even  to 
read  him ;  but  whoever  does  so,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  by 
his  aid,  a  just  conception  of  the  period  and  of  the  characters  of 
the  men  who  figurea  during  its  continuance,  will  be  egregiously 
disappointed. 

The  French  people  never  show  to  so  much  advantage  as  during 
an  hneute  or  a  revolution.  In  the  state  of  intense  excitement 
into  which  they  are  then  thrown,  they  appear  to  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  their  habitual  selfishness,  and  to  display  many  of  the 

rJities  of  heroism.  It  would  be  injustice  to  tnem  not  to  allow 
t  they  love  their  country.  .  We  have  had  convincing  proof  of 
the  contrary,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  by  their  own  fire-sides, 
and  in  far  distant  regions,  where  the  name  of  France  with  the 
familiar  sounds  of  its  beloved  language  have  brought  tears  of 
unafiected  rapture  into  their  eyes,  and  we  have  everywhere  been 
treated  by  them  with  partiality  on  account  of  our  attachment  to 
many  departments  of  tneir  literature,  and  to  many  particular  spots 
in  tneir  native  land. 

It  would  be  unjust,  we  say,  then,  to  deny  that  the  French  love 
their  country  with  a  deep  and  passionate  love,  more  than  half 
instinctive  it  may  be,  but  .still  most  powerfiil  and  ennobling. 
We  saw  and  mixed  familiarly  with  mem  at  a  distance  fiom 
the  capital  during  the  fiery  excitement  of  the  three  days,  when 
every  hour  threatened  an  explosion  of  popular  fury,  when 
the  troops  and  the  people  stood  for  whole  oays  &oe  to  face; 
the  one  with  their  fingers  perpetually  on  the  trigger,  and  the 
others  with  the  accidental  weapons  supplied  by  courage  in  their 
hands.    We  shall  never  think  of  those  days  otherwise  than  with 
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admiiation.  They  were  most  honourable  to  the  Fiench  people. 
Fathers,  husbands,  children,  all  assembled  in  ihe  great  thorough- 
&res  of  the  city,  i^eady  at  the  first  warning  to  march  upon  Paris, 
and  lay  down  their  lives  in  support  of  weir  theory  of  Kber^. 
All  industrious  avocations  were  put  a  stop  to.  Ine  sense  of 
private  gain  and  thevalueof  sous,  so  dear  in  theeyesof  aFtendi- 
man,  were  forgotten.  People  did  nothing  but  watch  for  liie 
diUgenet  from  Paris,  and  when  its  uncouth  bulk  at  length 
appeared  in  the  distance,  rolUng  forward  at  the  heeb  of  nine  or 
ten  horses,  and  swinging  to  and  fro  like  the  side  of  a  street  put 
in  motion^  the  intens^y  anxious  crowd  rushed  tumuhooualy 
towards  it  to  inquire  what  news  firom  Paris,  what  chance  there 
was  of  a  republic  ?  what  hope  of  getting  rid  of  royalty  for  ever? 
The  amdwctewr  and  the  outside  passengers,  sun-burnt  and  thickly 

Sowdered  with  dust,  the  weather  being  then  exceedingly  hot  and 
ry,  with  bits  of  tri-coloured  riband  in  their  button-h<^,  would 
then  doff  their  hats  and,  from  their  lofty  platform,  give  as  full  an 
aocoimt  as  they  were  able  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  capital. 
When  they  could  tell  no  more  they  were  usually  greeted  with 
loud  huzzas,  and  allowed  to  punue  their  journey  with  the  blesaings 
of  the  multitude  on  their  heads. 

This  fervour  of  public  feeling  continued  for  many  days ;  but 
when  at  len^  the  news  came  that  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party 
had,  in  their  view  of  the  matter,  played  the  nation  fiilse,  and 
given  them  one  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  for  another,  the 
exhibition  was  like  the  extinguishinff  of  flames  by  a  heavy, 
sudden  shower.  Every  countenance  looked  blank.  The  men 
hung  their  heads  for  imame,  and  sneaked  away  as  fast  as  they 
could  into  their  houses ;  the  women,  less  able  to  contain  them- 
selves, in  many  cases  wept  for  very  vexation,  and  there  was  an 
fldmost  universal  sorrow  diffused  through  the  whole  department. 
No  doubt,  in  the  interior  of  numerous  houses  there  were,  at  the 
same  time,  royalists  rejoicing  at  the  event,  and  l^timists  who 
deluded  themselves  vnth  the  notion  that  Louis  Phihppe  was  only 
holding  the  crown  in  trust  for  Charles  X.  We  knew  some 
ol  both  these  sections  of  the  people,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
commumcate  their  feelings  to  us. 

^  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
^K'  uT'lS  *®  fragments  of  the  barricades,  and  while  the 
wifS*^^'*  ^^^  f"^^  *^^^  ^^"^  <"^"  ^""«?  *«  three  days, 
Z^^T^t^'^^'^^^y''  ^^^  ""^  *™™P*^  ^^  rejoicing,  otfier 
Ks  o^«?^  secret  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  present^  them- 
STe  W^"^"^-  Professed  pohtieians,  who  hj  been  engaged 
S<^h  n^t^%^5^*^  ^5^g«^<i  i*  ^  ^  5«^»d  stroke  of  ^ 

^wigh  not  one  of  them  could  completely  disguise  the  feeKng  if 
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chagriQ  and  disappointment  that  lurked  in  his  breast.  They 
liad,  in  &et,  no  sooner  made  themselves  a  king,  than  thej  dis- 
covered the  Mlacy  of  pretending  to  surround  nim  with  repub- 
licans and  r^ublican  institutions.  M.  Gapefigue  plants  himself 
on  the  steps  of  the  Tuileries,  and  oonsiders  tne  whole  question 
i^^m  that  point  of  view.  Yet,  from  his  narmtive,  or,  rather, 
elaborate  special  pleading,  it  is  quite  possible  to  acquire  a  tole- 
rably correct  notion  of  what  was  going  forward.  He  of  course 
hates  Lafayette,  together  with  the  whole  democratic  party,  and 
labouis  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  throu^out  his  work. 
He  is  at  the  same  time  enamoured  of  Louis  Phihppe,  the  hero  of 
his  piece,  the  object  of  his  most  servile  idolatry.  To  damage  the 
one  and  serve  the  other,  he  would  at  any  moment  of  the  day 
or  night  make  a  holocaust  of  truth,  and  sometimes,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  think,  of  those  also  who  reverence  her.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  M.  Capefigue  is  unable  to  conceal  the  car- 
dinal fact  that  Louis  Philippe,  both  before  and  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  played  the  part  of  a  consummate  hypocrite. 

Of  Lafayette  we  feel  no  inclination  to  become  the  apologists. 
We  think,  and  always  thought,  him  a  weak,  well-meaning  man^ 
with  far  too  much  attachment  to  cut-and-dried  theories,  and  too 
little  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  generation  among 
which  he  lived.  His  notions  of  republicanism  were  obsolete. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  studied  the  theory  of  free  gpvemment,  and 
was  likewise  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  his 
countrymen ;  but  he  had  not  sufficiently  applied  himself  to  un-* 
derstand  the  relations  between  his  archetype  and  his  materials, 
and  the  possibility  of  fashioning  the  latter  into  a  strict  resem- 
blance ot  the  former.  Li  other  words,  he  could  not  see  what 
evsry  real  statesman  could,  that  the  French  are  incapable  of 
republican  government^  and  are  scarcely  yet  ripe  even  for  con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

This  was  M.  Lafayette's  leading  fault.  But  M.  Capefigue  at 
once  thinks  him  a  simpleton  and  a  Jesuit;  a  man  without  politi- 
cal reach  and  discernment,  and  yet  so  deep  as  to  be  almost 
unfathomable  to  all  around  him.  He  fancies  him  to  have  been 
aiming  at  making  a  cat's-paw  of  I^ouis  Philippe,  and  to  have 
plaoed  him  on  the  throne  only  in  order  to  pull  nim  down  again, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  found  to  suit  the  interests  of  his  party. 
Few  persons,  however,  who  knew  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
will  a^ree  with  him  on  this  point.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  cool- 
ness lubiost  immediately  took  place  between  the  old  republican 
general  and  the  king,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after 
his  accession,  ceased  to  come  to  the  parties  in  the  Hue  d'Anjou, 
of  which  he  had,  until  then,  formed  one  of  the  most  remarlcable 
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<jaiuiinents.    From  M.  Capefigae'^  acoMni,  one  m^ht  be  tempted 
to  think  that  Louis  Philippe  had  never  mingled  with  the  strange 
companj  that  assembled  weeklj  in  the  Hotel  de  La&yette,  con- 
sisting,  we  are  told»  of  the  discontented  of  all  conntriesy  habitually 
living  and  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  anarchj  and  sedition. 
The  fact,  howev^,  is  quite  otherwise.     Not  only  while  Duke  of 
Orleans,  but  for  six  or  seven  weeks  after  he  became  King  of  the 
French,  did  M.  Capefigue's  model  statesman  court  the  society  of 
those  anarchs,  old  and  young.     He  then  made  the  discovery, 
which  he  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  make,  that  it 
was  not  quite  becoming  m  the  grave  king  of  a  great  people,  to 
mix  familiarly  with  the  young  enthusiasts,  whether  for  uber^ 
or  legitimacy,  who   congregated  weekljr  at  the  houses  of  his 
fiiends.     He  therefore  dropped  the  habit  of  frequenting  ptivate 
parties,  not  only  at  Lafayette's,  but  elsewhere  also. 
•   However  democratic  the  worthy  marquis  may  have  been — in 
our  opinion  he  was  less  so  than  is  generally  imagined — ^he  felt 
severely  the  slight  which  his  old  friena,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
matter,  put  upon  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  forget  the  fid^etti- 
ness  of  his  manner  the  first  evening  that  his  kingly  guest  omitted 
his  visit.     Hundreds  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom, 
whatever  M.  Capefigue  may  fancy,  belonged  to  the  first  families 
in  Europe,  had  assembled  early  to  meet  the  king,  who  usually  came 
late  and  led  soon.     That  there  were  several  repubUoans  present 
is  quite  true,  and  that  they  occasionally  met  in  Knots,  and  talked 
what  the  Philippists  would  call  sedition,  is  probable  also;  but  a 
majority  of  the  company  then,  and  always,  consisted  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  all  parties  and  all  nations  in  Christen* 
dom — ^English,  Russians,   Austrians,  Italians,    Spaniards,    and 
Grreeks.     On  the  very  evening  in  question  some  of  the  loveliest 
daughters  of  the  noble  houses  of  England  were  presait,  and  in- 
stead of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  the  politioal  propaganda,  were 
far  otherwise  engaged  in  giving  utterance  to  those  remarks  and 
sentiments  which  spring  from  a  policed  education  and  a  joyous 
heart. 

Every  carriage  that  drove  into  the  spacious  court  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  king's,  and  Lafayette,  notwitiistanding  his  aristo- 
eratio  breeding,  veered  more  than  once  towards  the  door,  as 
though  to  attract  the  wished-for  visiter.  But  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  people  contrived  to  amuse  themselves  without 
him.  There  were,  we  remember,  a  few  Orientals  among  the 
company,  who  at  times  led  the  conversation  towards  the  East;  and 
there  were  those  also  who  introduced  the  comparison  between  the 
French  and  Austrian  armies,  at  that  moment  a  most  exxsiting 
topic,  since  the  idea  had  gone  abroad  through  Europe  that  events 
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nriglit  speedily  bring  them  into  eaollision.  Comparathrely  little 
was  said  in  axLj  of  tbe  circles  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the  hour. 
On  other  occasions,  when  the  company  consisted  of  less  heteroge- 
neous elements,  the  case  may  have  been  different. 

M.  Cauefigue  labours  hard  to  justify  Louis  Philippe  for  the 
manner  m  which  he  conducted  himself  towards  his  republican 
fiiends,  the  Marquis  de  La&yette,  M.  Lafitte^  and  others,  and  in- 
order  to  attain  the  end  proposed,  judges  it  necessary  to  blacken 
with  might  and  main  those  whom  he  regards  as  ike  king's  enemies. 
He  may  find  this  course  necessary  to  the  forwarding  of  his  own 
interest,  in  which  case  we  sincerely  pity  him.  The  fact,  never^ 
thelcss,  is  not  as  he  supposes.  The  king's  defence  may  be  based 
on  the  unchangeable  nature  of  things;  it  being  wholly  impossible 
for  a  man  recently  invested  with  sovereignty  to  continue  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  Doubt- 
fill  of  his  situation,  jealous  of  his  privileges,  the  prince  almost  ne- 
cessarily fancies  that  every  one  who  approaches  him,  is  about  to 
invade  his  dignity,  while  his  old  friends  observing  his  punctilious 
devotion  to  the  newly-imposed  laws  of  etiquette  and  court  for- 
malities, are  no  less  necessarily  offended  by  the  changes  in  his 
demeanour.  Thus  coolness,  distance,  and  anger,  arise  not  so 
much  firom  the  fiiult  of  either  party  as  from  the  incompatibility 
of  their  claims  and  pretensions.  Had  M.  Capefigue  taken  this 
view  of  the  case,  as  we  think  he  might,  he  would  have  escaped 
the  supposed  necessity  of  libelling  the  former  associates  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

We  have  omitted  to  dwell  on  the  events  of  the  three  days  in 
Parisy  because,  though  the  details  may  be  highly  exciting,  they  are 
not  very  instructive,  and  have  already  frequently  been  laid  before 
the  public.  But  with  respect  to  the  revolution  itself,  was  it  justi- 
fiable or  was  it  not?  In  answering  this  question  people  will  of 
cotffse  be  guided  by  the  habitual  cast  of  their  politics.  The  par- 
tisans of  tteedom  will  of  course  decide  that  it  was  founded  in 
justice  because  Charles  X.  had  violated  his  compact  with  the 
nation5  and  thus  forfeited  his  right  to  govern.  On  the  other 
hand  Ae  Philippists  will  maintain  pretty  nearly  the  same  doc- 
trine, only  tfaey  will  be  careful  to  add,  or  at  least  to  insinuate, 
that  though  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  had  thus  as 
it  were  abdicated  the  throne  by  its  folly,  yet  a  sort  of  right  deriv- 
able in  part  from  it,  passed  to  the  younger  branch,  and  gave  it  a 
certain  claim  to  sovereignty. 

Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  M.  Oapefigue's  view.  He  nowhere, 
indeed,  distinctly  expresses  himself  to  this  eflect ;  but  we  may 
very  fairly  gather  it  firom  the  language  he  employs.  Like  all 
other  weak  persons,  he  is  smitten  ynth  a  profound  reverence  for 
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traditional  nameB  and  traditional  titles,  and  the  Bonibon  family^ 
in  his  estimation,  is  as  respectable  as  that  of  Confucius.  By  what 
chain  of  reasoning  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  he  neyer  explains* 
He  thinks  so,  apparently  because  he  thinks  so,  which  he 
Yeckons  satisfactory,  though  we  can  scarcely  go  so  &r  along 
with  him.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  at  all  on  so  immetise  a  question  (to  borrow  one  of  M.Cape* 
figue's  favourite  expressions),  we  should  say  that  the  Bourbon 
family  was  any  thing  but  respectable.  It  has  produced  very  few 
able,  and  still  fewer  good  men  ;  and  its  virtuous  women  it 
would  be  much  harder  yet  to  find. 

But  M.  Capefigue  is  not  particular.  He  thinks  Louis  Quatorze  a 
great  man,  and  would  probably,  therefore,  experience  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  greatness  under  every  hedge.  Louis  Quatoize^ 
according  to  our  simple  apprehension,  was  an  accumulation  of 
elaborate  littleness,  of  profli^cy,  meanness,  cruellr,  and  the  mort 
sordid  and  grovelling  superstition.  To  refer  to  such  an  individual^ 
therefore,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  glory  of  a  &mily,  is  much. 
tlie  same  as  if  he  had  referred  to  Cartouche,  the  one  having  he&k 
a  knave  on  a  grand  and  the  other  on  a  small  scale. 

We  are  less  at  odds  with  the  historian,  when  he  comes  to 
estimate  the  personal  merits  and  character  of  Louis  PhiHppe. 
And  here  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  drawing  of 
character,  when  no  party  prejudice  happens  to  interfere,  M.  Cape* 
figue  sometimes  exhibits  considerable  ability  ;  in  {>roof  of  whicb 
we  might  certainly  adduce  that  of  Louis  Philippe  himself.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  strong  disposition  to  indulge  in  panegyric.  His 
hero  has  a  world  of  good  qualities,  some  of  which  are  real,  and 
others  imaginary,  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  striking  general 
resemblance  between  tne  picture  and  the  man.  We  toust 
M.  Capefigue  thrives  by  writing  contemporary  historv>  wliick 
may  constitute  his  justification  for  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  persons  high  in  office  and  power: — 

"  For  'tis  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 
T'  espouse  that  cause  by  which  they  eat  and  drink." 

That  Louis  Philippe  is  an  extremely  able  prince,  the  events  of 
the  last  fifteen  years  clearly  show.  He  has  a  great  aptitude  for 
business,  is  calm,  clear-sighted,  and  capable  of  much  political 
combination  ;  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  too,  he  appears  to  be 
deserving  of  high  praise  ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to 
give  him  credit  for  considerable  industry.  But  when  M.  Cape- 
figue requires  us  to  put  faith  in  the  limited  nature  of  his  ambition^ 
we  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  man  ;  for  great  simplicity  it  as, 
whether  he  believes  what  he  says  or  not.    If  he  believe,  then  he 
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is  a  charming  instance  of  unsoplusticated  trustfulness  in  the  midst 
of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation.  But  if ,  as  is  more  pro- 
bable, he  believe  nothing  at  all,  and  only  threw  out  his  bait  to 
catch  gulls,  still  he  must  be  capable  of  putting  larffe  trust  ia 
^uman  credulity  to  suppose  that  the  world  would  be  deceived  by 
4U1  artifice  so  transparent,  in  spite  of  the  facts  of  history. 

From  these  it  would  appear  that  Louis  Philippe  had  long  been 
closely  linked  with  those  who  were  engaged  in  undermiDing  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family,  and  that  he  had  assiduously  aided  and 
.abetted  them.  For  this  he  must  have  had  some  powmul  motive 
— ^love  of  his  country,  or  love  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  In  these 
40UX  iron  days,  we  much  fear  that  his  majesty,  the  King  of  the 
f^rench,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  much  credit  for  love  of  country^ 
otherwise  than  as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  saw  the  madness  of 
bis  relative,  Charles  X.,  and  may  really  at  times  have  enter- 
tained serious  apprehensions  for  the  consequences  both  to  himself 
and  France.  But  to  undeistand  a  man's  antecedents,  as  the 
French  express  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  subsequent 
{X)rtions  of  his  life. 

It  was  a  maxim,  we  believe,  among  the  old  Roman  lawyers 
and  rhetoridans,  that  the  man  who  profited  most  by  a  crime 
always  lay  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  committed  it;  and 
very  justly,  unless  he  could  clearly  prove  his  innocence*  Now, 
though  many  gained  by  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  none 
^ined  so  much  as  Louis  Philippe.  It  mav  fairly,  therefore,  be 
piesinned,  unless  M.  Capefigue  can  prove  the  contmry,  that  he 
Kindly  aided  the  process  by  which  his  ambition  was  so  much 
gratified.  His  case  is  not  that  of  a  prince,  who,  having  lived 
at  a  distance  from  the  court  in  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  has 
been  dragged  suddenly  forward  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  through  die  instrumentality  of  strangers,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  much  coveted  cares  of  rojralty.  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
was  the  intimate  friends  of  Louis  rhilippe,  men  with  whom  he 
was  in  daily  and  nightly  habits  of  intercourse,  between  whom 
and  him  there  were  no  secrets,  who  overthrew  Charles  X. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  at  least  to  us,  though  the  publication 
of  the  July  ordinances  was  precipitated  by  the  foUy  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  that  the  business  should  not  have  been  long 
foreseen  and  provided  against.  No  word  is  more  common  in  tho 
months  of  French  politicians  than  eventuality^  and  we  fancv  that 
this  particular  eventuality  had  for  some  months  been  calculated  upon 
as  a  dead  certainty.  But  calculated  upon  by  whom  ?  Whv,  in  the 
first  place,  by  Louis  PhiUppe,  and  next  by  MM.  Lafitte  and 
Guizot,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  theur  coadjutors.  Few^ 
f>erhaps^  knew  exactly  that  the  ordinances  were  coming,  but 
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most  penons  anticipated  some  foolish  act  of  power  by  which  the 
throne  would  be  endangered,  if  not  lost ;  and  the  probability  is 
that  among  the  keenest  hamspices  in  France,  his  present  ma- 
jesty, Lfouis  Philippe,  was  the  chief. 

Kings  of  all  ages  have  been  addicted  to  snnff  np  with  incre- 
dible satisfaction  the  incense  of  flattery,  knowing  which,  thex« 
has  been,  ever  since  the  invention  of  letters,  a  large  herd  of 
writers  ready  to  administer  it  to  them.  To  this  herd  M.  Cape- 
figue  emphatically  belongs,  and  he  is  a  great  adept  in  the  art, 
seizing  aidroitly  on  every  oircmnstance  that  may  enable  him  to 
put  forward  things  agreeable  to  rojralty.  He  loves  every  thing 
that  wears  the  broad  R.  upon  it.  He  loves  queens  regnant  and 
queens  dowager;  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood;  he  loves  their 
lacqueys,  he  loves  their  horses  and  their  spaniels  ;  he  loves  even 
their  saddles  and  their  coach-wheels.  How  amiable  a  man  must 
he  then  be,  and  how  exquisitely  adapted  to  draw  the  characters  of 
royal  personages.  In  fact,  his  family  groups  are  models  in  their 
way.  All  kings  and  princes  are  good,  but  with  a  certain  differ- 
ence, the  living  being  always  better  than  the  dead,  the  more 
powerful  better  than  the  weak,  the  reigning  infinitely  better 
than  the  abdicated  and  exiled.  Even  in  the  delineation  of  the 
Orleans  family,  we  discover  traces  of  exquisite  tact. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  of  course,  perfection  in  his  way;  pl- 
iant and  chivalrous,  full  of  generosity,  and  overflowing  with  polite- 
ness. But  then,  having  come  occasionally  in  contact  with  Lamyette 
and  the  democracy,  he  had  acquired  a  certain  soldierly  air  hardly 
compatible  with  princely  grandeur.  The  truth  is,  he  was  frank 
and  free,  and  the  nearest  approach  in  look  and  bearing  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  any  we  have  ever  seen  in  France.  His  man- 
ners were  almost  wholly  divested  of  affectation.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  condescension  in  his  affability.  He  had,  in  short, 
some  of  the  beautiful  frankness  of  democracy,  though  a  prince. 
Is  it  for  this  reason  that  M.  Capefigue's  eulogy  is  somewhat  cold, 
and  tinged  with  cynical  indifference?  We  fear  not.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  is  dead,  and  dead  princes  exercise  no  power,  and  dis- 
tribute no  patronage.  It  is  lawful,  therefore,  to  remember  their 
faults. 

Not  so  of  those  who  have  regencies  in  their  eyes.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  Due  de  Nemours  is  a  right  noble  gentleman, 
aristocratic  in  his  manners,  and  with  an  aristocratic  nose,  who 
never,  even  from  his  boyhood,  liked  Lafayette,  or  could  endure 
the  people,  whether  in  or  out  of  uniform,  or  was  attached  to  any 
thinff  below  the  level  of  his  august  self. 

It  this  be  not  adroit,  we  know  not  what  is.  Of  course  there 
is  one  page  in  M.  Capefigue's  work  which  the  Due  de  NemouzB 
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-will  read  'witb  (singular  .pleasurey  and  will  doubdeas  remember 
vrhen  he  comes  to  be  regent  and  has  places  to  give  away.  The 
truth,  meanwhile,  is,  that  this  same  duke  is  much  disliked  ia 
France,  and  no  one  who  ever  saw  the  two  brothers  .tc^ther,  who 
ever  watched  the  masculine,  open  count^iance  of  the  one,  imd 
contrasted  it  with  the  supercilious,  finikin,  effeminate  man^nal- 
liner  physiognomy  of  the  other,  could  fail  to  discover  the  reasoxw 
The  Due  de  Nemours  is  thoroughly  unamiable,  and  looks  so. 
£ven  during  the  levelling  pleasures  of  the  chase,  when  most  per^ 
sons  put  on  a  jovial  unconcetn  which  places  them  on  a  level  with 
their  neighbours,  the  Due  de  Nemours  has  all  hie  drawing-room 
looks  about  him,  and  glances  down  the  forest  glades  at  the  bound- 
ing deer  as  though  he  thought  the  fairest  scenes  in  the  world  not 
good  enough  to  hold  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  this  royal  spawn  of  the  re- 
volution, to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  Fnnoe  de  Joinville  or 
d'Aumale,  or  Montpensier.  They  who  are  desirous  to  know  all 
their  good  qualities  ma^  consult  M.  Capefigne.  In  no  part,  as 
Chaucer  says,  will  he  fail.  He  has  made  a  catalogue  raisone  of 
their  excellences,  upon  which  he  will  enlarge  with  all  the  self- 
complacency  of  Juliet's  nurse.  He  dilates  on  their  mighty  ao» 
lions,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  and  consequently  merits  any 
pension  which  Louis  Philippe  may  give,  or  be  inclined  to  give 
him.  He  is  really  worth  a  considerable  salary,  and  earns  ias 
cash,  whatever  it  may  be. 

In  saying  that  M.  Capefigue  has  a  knack  at  drawing  characters, 
we  may,  perhaps,  have  contrived  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  our  intention  to  insinuate  that  he  is  at  all  soli* 
citous  to  preserve  a  strict  resemblance  between  his  portraits  and 
the  persons  represented.  Not  at  all.  His  object  is  to  produce  a 
clever  picture  that  may  attract  attention,  and  amuse  and  pique 
the  curiosity  of  the  public.  They  who  have  not  seen  the  origi- 
nals will  not  puzzle  themselves  with  conjectures  about  the  degree 
dT  correctness  in  the  likenesses;  while  they  who  have,  will  good- 
naturedly,  perhaps,  imamne  that  the  dashing  chronicler  may 
have  seen  further  than  3iey.  However  this  may  be,  M.  Cape- 
figue's  off'hand  group  of  Louis  Philippe's  first  ministry  is  cleverly 
imamied,  and  still  more  cleverly  executed.  In  such  pictures 
truth  would  be  an  impertinence.  We  have  no  rieht  to  expect 
it.  The  object  is  to  cry  up  the  pohticians  of  the  xing's  party, 
and  to  cry  down  all  those  who  are  troubled  with  popular  lean- 
ings. And  this  is  very  ingeniously  done.  Conte  Mole,  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  and  M.  Guizot,  are  held  up  to  public  admixa* 
tian  as  men  of  business,  as  grave  statesmen,  gifted  more  or 
less  with  genius,  and  equal  to  bear  the  weight  of  mightiest  mo< 
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narcliies.  It  doee  one  good  to  live  in  tbe  same  a^  with  men  of 
this  vast  calibre,  whose  colossal  greatness  throws  its  shadow  even 
across  the  Channel,  and  enables  us,  hj^rboreans  as  we  are,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  their  Titanian  proportions. 

There  is,  however,  one  sbght  defect  in  the  character  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  which  M.  Capefigue  may  perhaps  forgive,  but 
could  not  consent  to  overlook  :  tne  duke  is  a  religious  man,  a 
sort  of  diplomatic  puritan,  who  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  priii* 
ciples  of  probity  and  honour  with  the  practice  of  public  affidis. 
This  it  must  be  admitted  is  a  great  mistake  of  his.  What  should 
a  minister  of  Louis  Philippe  have  to  do  with  religion  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort  ?  M.  Capengue  feels  the  preposterousness  of  the 
combination,  and  is  at  pains  to  point  it  out.  The  objects  of  his 
veneration  are  persons  hke  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
and  Prince  Mettemich,  proficients  in  worldly  wisdom,  who  re-* 
fuse  to  recognise  in  the  universe  any  intellect  superior  to  their 
own.  These  are  the  kind  of  people  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
great  states.  They  feel  and  are  prone  to  exercise  the  power  of 
men  over  the  nature  of  things.  Raised  by  meditati<m  to  that  high 
level  from  which  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  perfect  unity  of 
whatever  exists,  they  regard  all  actions  with  their  issues,  ad 
things  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  only  more  or  less  preferable^ 
according  to  their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  contemplator. 
What  are  the  creations  of  ethical  science?  What  is  good,  or  bad, 
or  right,  or  wrong,  but  that  which  we  choose  to  think  so? 
Nature  establishes  differences,  but  no  preferences.  To  her  aU 
things  are  alike,  the  toad  and  the  Venus  di  Medici,  the  habits 
of  Borgia  and  the  habits  of  Socrates.  That  which  enables  us  to 
attain  our  ends  is  lawful,  and  that  which  obstructs  us  is  to  be 
shimned.  There  is  no  other  rule  of  morality — no  other  scale 
of  good  or  bad. 

To  the  school  of  politicians  by  whom  these  doctrines  are 
propagated^  have  belonged  Louis  Philippe  and  all  his  br 
vourite  ministers.  Of  course,  the  historian  discloses  truths  like 
this  with  becoming  reserve.  He  has  studied  under  the  Jesuits, 
and  forestalled  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grave  and  reverend  seniors  above  comme- 
morated are  found  in  the  July  cabinet  certain  individuals  ill 
adapted  to  co-operate  with  them,  such  as  M.  Dupont  de  TEure, 
M.  jLafitte,  and  two  or  three  other  minor  notabihties,  the  espe- 
cial aversion  of  M.  Capefigue.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  have 
taken  the  Revolution  in  earnest,  and  to  nave  imagined  that  they 
could  at  once  have  a  king  and  a  free  constitution,  becai^  such  a 
thing  has  proved  practicable  in  England^  The  histonan  pities 
them  and  so  do  we;  they  bad,  it  seems,  been  long  amusing  them^ 
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Belres  willi  dreams  about  1688,  and  the  American  system,  and 
what  not,  and  now  that  they  had  overthrown  the  elder  Bourbons, 
cherished  the  expectation  that  with  a  younger  branch  of  that 
illustrious  house,  they  should  be  able  to  accomplish  all  they 
desired.  Experience,  however,  soon  brought  them  to  their 
senses.  Like  the  horse,  when  he  first  put  a  man  on  his  back  in 
order  to  avenge  him  against  his  enemies,  they  found  that  they 
had  got  a  master,  and  the  thought  seems  soon  to  have  crossed 
liieir  minds,  that  it  might  yet  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Tins  idea  in  reality  it  was,  that  produced  those  fierce  dissensions 
in  the  cabinet,  which,  with  so  much  unction,  M.  Capefigue  com- 
memorates. M.  Dupont,  he  says,  always  entered  with  the  thought 
of  resignation  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  the  word  upon  nis 
lips.  Twice  at  least  in  every  twenty-four  hours  did  he  threaten 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  would  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  He  opposed  his  morose  and  inflexible  will  to  their 
courtly  facility,  and  often  forced  them  to  adopt  measures  altogether 
against  their  preferences  and  convictions. 

But  how  happened  it  that  M.  Dupont  de  TEure  could 
exercise  so  irresistible  an  influence?  Was  he  a  great  statesman? 
Did  he  possess  a  mind  of  a  superior  order?  Had  he  a  long 
experience  of  business,  or  a  great  capacity  for  the  conduct  of 
nfiairs?  Not  at  all,  according  to  the  historian.  He  had  nothing, 
and  was  nothing  but  the  leader  of  a  party.  But  how  came  he  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  party?  By  the  exercise,  according  to  the 
historian,  of  his  nonentity.  People  followed  him  just  because  he 
was  incapable  of  leading  them,  they  had  no  other  reason  in  the 
world.  This  is  an  odd  statement,  and  one  might  be  inclined  to 
disbelieve  it,  were  it  not  that  M.  Capeflgue  assures  us  of  the  fact. 
Upon  his  testimony,  therefore,  we  must  confide,  falling  as  we  do, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  helpless  into  liis  hands;  he  is  the  great 
magician  of  the  period,  and  converts  servility  into  wisdom,  and 
honesty,  ability,  and  patriotism,  into  foUy,  with  a  skill  altogether 
marvelloos. 

Most  persons  will  probably  recollect  the  trial  to  which  the 
revolutionary  ministry  was  put,  almost  immediately  after  its 
formation.  That  it  should  not  have  pulled  together,  under  any 
circumstances,  is  quite  intelligible,  considering  the  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  were,  properly  speaking,  no 
potitical  parties  in  France,  and,  therefore,  no  heads  of  parties, 
otherwise  such  a  ministry  would  only  have  been  a  standing; 
evidence  of  the  utter  profligacy  of  the  countrjr:  it  consisted  of 
Republicans,  Radicals,  Whigs,  and  Conservatives,  or  of  the 
things  in  France  most  analogous  to  those  distinctions.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to  patch  up  a  better  ministry  at  the 
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time,  or  a  worse  at  any  other  time;  but  even  an  able  cabinet 
would  theu  have  experienced  fiome  difficulty  in  maintaining  its 
ground. 

The  people  of  Paris,  deeply  enamoured  of  change,  and  proud  of 
their  Buccess  against  the  old  monarchy,  were  little  disposed  to 
return  at  once  to  the  jog-trot  habits  of  daily  life,  under  a  strict 
and  jealous  government.  M.  Capefigue,  however,  grossly  cari- 
catures their  propensities;  converting  a  few  accidental  outbreaks 
into  a  general  rule,  he  maintains  that  they  were  desirous  of  for- 

O  altogether  Ae  rights  of  property,  and  that  there  was  eveiy 
ion  to  toss  up  for  a  general  scramble.  Most  literary  men 
of  the  period,  shut  up  in  a  little  study  with  their  books,  conceived 
much  the  same  idea.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
observed  to  us,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  excitement:  '  Sir, 
there  are  12,000  rascab  in  Paris  who  would  cut  your  throat  for 
ten  sous,'*  and  others  seriously  maintained  that  all  the  ragamuffins 
who  fought  during  the  three  days,  were  actuated  solely  bv  the 
love  of  plunder,  though  accident  prevented  them  from  indulging 
the  propensity. 

*  Stroliihg  about  one  evening  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pan- 
theon, or  daurch  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
shower  of  rain.  There  was  a  lady  with  us,  and  having  no  um- 
brella, we  were  glad  to  take  shelter  in  the  first  passage  we  saw 
open ;  it  was  that  of  a  cobbler,  who  sat  at  work  within,  singing  mer- 
rily, and  at  intervals  pausing  to  chat  with  his  wife,  or  poke  with 
the  handle  of  his  awl  a  pretty,  chubby  little  fellow  who  stood  dose 
to  his  knee.  The  cobbler  very  civilly  asked  us  into  his  room, 
handed  us  a  couple  of  chairs,  and,  while  we  were  sitting  out  the 
continuance  of  the  shower,  amused  us  with  the  history  of  his  life. 
He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  grand  army,  and  accompanied  Napo- 
leon to  Moscow.  During  the  dire  retreat  from  tliat  city,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  almost  universal  ruin,  and  on  re- 
turmng  to  Paris  took  up  again  with  his  old  trade  of  making  and 
mending  shoes.  He  had  at  a  later  period  married  and  become  the 
father  of  three  children,  two  of  which  now  lay  sleeping  on  a  neat, 
white  bed,  in  a  recess  of  the  room  where  we  sat,  while  the  third 

*  That  Monsieor  Capeflgoe'i  ideas  of  hia  townsfolk  axe  not  a  whit  moro  fitTonr- 
able  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passages: — *Sicette  multitude  amait 
trouve  sous  SC3  mains  le  Prince  de  Polignac,  MM.  de  Peyronnet,  de  Chantelauze. 
on  dc  Guemon  Hanville,  die  leur  aurait  arrach6  les  entrailles,  elle  anndt  promene 

lean  tetes  cnsnnglantto  mr  dea  piqnes.' *Sous  pietucte  que  ia 

Cbambre  des  Paris  vonlait  sauver  lea  accuses,  oes  nutssea  affreuses  espenuent  les 

dechirerdc  leurs  ongles.' 'Ainsi  la  mort  partout,  peut-^tre  I'cchafaud 

en  Tcrtu  d*une  sentence  arrachte  an  pairieparla  violence,  et  ce  qui  est  phu  penlble 
encore  que  la  rooit  sor  reefaafiwd  les  exo^  du  peiqde  qui  HftwwnHA  ^  dechhcr 
ka.entxaiUes  des  vicUmes.'    L.  iv.,  IDS,  149. 
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Btood,  as  lias  been  said,  at  hk  knee,  pleasantly,  firomiime  to  timev 
intemipting  him  in  his  work.  *  When  the  Tevolution  of  the  throe 
days  began,'  said  he,  *  I  took  down  my  old  musket  which  hangs 
against  the  w«Il  yonder,  kissed  my  wife  and  children,  and  went 
out,  as  I  ought,  to  fight-fiir  iiberty.  I  thought,  it  is  true,  that  I  had 
done  with  that  sort  of  thing,  and  had  no  ^wish,  I  MBOve  you,  to  be 
engaged  in  insurrection.  If  I  kept  my  musket  it  was  merely  as  a 
Mouvenir.  I  had  carried  it  through  the  snows  of  Russia;  it  had 
saved  my  life,  and  I  loved  it,  monsieur,  as  one  loves  an  old  friend. 
And  though  a  poor  man,  sir,  I  loved  my  wife  and  children,  too, 
and  was  very  loath  to  part  with  them.  Mais  enfin  que  voulez-vous, 
monsieur,  nous  sommes  tons  enfans  dc  la  patrie.'  And  with  the 
words  he  paused  and  hammered  away  more  energetically  than  ever 
on  his  lapstone,  looking  sideways  at  the  little  boy,  and  seeming  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  a  good  deal  of  emotion.     While  we  re- 

Jilied :  *  You  have  fought  bravely,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  have  gained 
or  yourselves  a  eood  government/  *  Ah,  pourcela,'  answered  he, 
without  raising  his  eyes,  *  je  n'en  sais  n«a,'  accompanying^  the 
words  by  that  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  into  winch  a 
Frenchman  sometmies  contrives  to  throw  so  much  meaning. 

This  honest  fellow  had,  at  any  rate,  gained  nothing  by  the  three 
days,  and  we  afterwards  found,  upon  diligent  inquiry,  that  the 
same  was  the  case  with  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
had  overthrown  the  old  monarchy.  Nor  do  we  think  that  they 
fought  for  plunder ;  it  was  opinion  that  swayed  them.  They 
fancied  they  were  going  to  get  a  republic,  and  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable earthly  advantage  which  a  French  democrat  does  not 
believe  to  be  signified  by  that  magic  word.  Of  course,  the  vaga- 
bonds of  Paris  availed  themselves  of  the  row  to  practise  the  legi- 
timate arts  of  their  profession ;  but  they  were  far  from  being  in  a 
majority.  In  all  the  imeutes  that  afterwards  took  place,  before 
and  during  the  trial  of  the  absolutist  ministers,  we  were  present 
and  conversed  firecly  with  those  desperadoes  in  blouses  GaulmseSy 
against  whom  M.  Capefigue  inveighs  with  so  much  imction.  They 
were  by  no  means  the  tatterdemalions  described  in  his  '  history.* 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  working 
classes  were  out,  and  though  they  were  certainly  of  opinion  that 
Prince  PoHgnac  and  his  a^socaates  ought  to  be  put  to  aeath,  there 
was  no  ferocity  either  in  their  looks  or  their  expressions.  No 
doubt  they  were  labouring  imder  a  grievous  fallacy ;  they  fancied 
the  lives  of  poor  men  are  of  as  much  value  as  the  hves  of  the  rich 
and  titled,  which  is  a  mistake  in  all  monarchies,  constitutional  or 
unconstitutional.  In  France,  at  least,  you  have  only  to  call  people 
rabble  and  yon  may  shoot  them.  It  would  argue  something  like 
zelationahip  to  feel  any  sympathy  for  the  canaille.     And  then 
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canaille  can  hare  no  affections,  no  social  domestic  ties  ;  they  are 
none  of  them  fathers  or  husbands,  or  sons  or  brothers,  or  loYeis  or 
£riends.  Thej^  are  simply  cemailie^  and  when  they  happen  to  fidl 
in  an  insurrection  or  otherwise,  it  is  enough  to  state  their  quality. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  sorrow  or  commiseration,  so, — at  least, 
reasons  M.  Capefigue,  and  he  represents  very  accurately,  we  daie 
aay,  the  prevalent  feeling  among  the  Philippists. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deny  that  Pans  wore  a  very  alarming^ 
aspect  during  the  trial  of  the  ex-ministers.  Angry  and  threaten* 
ing  crowds  filled  the  streets  and  public  places.  Barricades  were 
thrown  up  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Even  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome  ana  the  Rue  Rivoli,  voitures  and  diligences  were  hauled  out 
and  jammed  closely  together  so  as  completely  to  choke  the  tho- 
rou^hfare.  The  Place  de  la  Revolution,  the  Gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  all  the  open  spaces  round  the  Louvre,  were  so 
densely  thronged,  that  you  might  have  walked  over  the  heads  o£ 
the  people.  At  one  moment,  when  the  thought  struck  the  mob 
that  the  criminals  closely  shut  up  in  their  prison  were  to  be 
sci-eened  from  the  course  of  justice,  the  cry  of  vengeance  was 
raised,  and  a  vast  body  of  men  with  torches  in  their  hands  passed 
the  Barriere  du  Trone,  and  marched  by  night  towards  the  Ch&teau 
de  Vincennes.  In  such  a  temper  of  mind  and  fever  of  excite- 
ment they  might,  doubtless,  have  been  betrayed  into  an  act  o£ 
atrocity.  It  was  suggested  by  some  one — some  father,  perhaps, 
who  had  lost  his  only  son  during  the  three  days — that  the  people 
should  fire  the  chateau,  and  thus  take  justice  into  their  own  hands; 
and  with  this  idea  in  their  heads,  the  multitude  stretched  forward 
in  a  column,  and  with  shouts,  and  torches  waving,  advanced  with 
fearful  resolution  alon^  the  road  towards  the  State  Prison. 

The  Ch&teau  de  Vincennes  may  be  regarded  as  a  second  Bas^- 
tile,  with  its  turrets,  moats,  and  dungeons,  where  indescribable 
crimes  have  at  various  periods  of  the  monarchy  been  perpetrated. 
It  was  spared  by  mere  oversight  during  the  great  Revolution,  and 
the  people  appeared  to  be  now  resolved  to  correct  the  error  of 
their  predecessors. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  shocking  thing,  had  they  been 
able  to  carry  out  their  design.  All  men,  even  the  greatest  oi* 
minab,  have  a  right  to  a  fair  trial;  and. had  the  ex-ministers  been 
burnt  alive,  the  act  would  have  been  a  stain  on  the  civiHsation  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  For  once,  therefore,  we  agree  with  M. 
Gapefigue,  and  reprobate  as  heartily  as  he  can,  the  form  which 
the  vengeance  of  the  populace  seemed  likely  at  that  moment  to 
take.  But  it  would  be  tne  height  of  injustice  to  confine  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  prisoners.  Pre-eminently  guilty  they,  no  doubt, 
were;  all  their  acts  and  their  demeanour  during  the  trial  proved 
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it.  But  the  period  of  active  criminality  had  ceased,  and  they 
were  now  unfortunate.  This  fact  would  have  sufficed,  no  doubt,  ta 
disarm  the  resenlment  of  dispassionate  men;  whom  they  had  not 
personally  injured,  whose  whole  hopes  in  life  they  had  not  blasted, 
whose  nearest  and  dearest  fiiends  their  acts  of  tyranny  had  not 
consigned  to  a  premature  grave;  but  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  multitude,  for  those  remnants  of  families  which  had 
been  broken  up  for  ever  by  the  events  of  the  three  days,  for  those 
mourning  and  desolate  persons  who  felt  that  they  could  never 
i^ain  know  comfort,  or  hope,  or  peace  in  this  world.  M.  Cape* 
figue  seeks  to  interest  us  in  the  fate  of  the  guilty  ministers,  by 
dwelling  on  their  firmness  and  courage,  by  sketching  with  as  much 
art  as  he  is  master  of,  their  aristocratic  bearing  and  physiognomy, 
their  pale  and  passive  looks,  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  old 
monarchy.  But  what  was  the  old  monarchy?  What  was  it  but 
a  name,  or,  as  he  is  fond  of  expressing  himself  a  tradition?  We- 
9Xe  quite  aware  that  men  aro  generally  weak  enough  to  be  the 
slaves  of  assodations,  traditions,  prejudices,  even  in  politics;  but 
when  the  lives  of  thousands,  and.  tibe  happiness  of  millions,  are 
placed  side  by  side  with  an  antiquated  prejudice,  what  man, 
who  takes  upon  himself  to  write  history,  ought  for  a  tdngle  mo- 
ment to  hesitate  on  which  side  he  should  give  his  vote?  We 
xespeot  all  fonns  of  government  which  are  capable  of  commanding 
the  attachment  of  mankind.  There  is,  and  must  be  some  good 
in  every  one  of  them.  Even  despotisms  become  amiable  when 
they  put  on  the  character  of  paternal  sway,  and  axe  administered 
by  mild  and  gentle  tyranta  But  when  the  light  of  an  institution 
has  been  quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  people,  we  experience  the 
greatest  possible  repugnance  both  for  the  memory  of  the  thing 
Itself,  ana  for  those  who  cherish  a  preference  for  it.  Indifference 
ibr  hmnan  life  is  in  itself  a  crime,  and  we  discern  no  very  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  indif- 
ference, and  those  who  take  part  with  them  against  the  people. 

Few  studies  in  politics  can  be  more  instructive  than  tmit  of  the 
planting  and  mrowth  of  what  the  French,  with  ridiculous  afiecta* 
iiony  call  the  Monarchy  of  July.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
undertaking,  M.  Gapefigue's  work  may  be  useful.  It  would  be 
quite  absurd  to  regard  it,  with  the  author,  as  a  history  of  Europe 
fiom  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  not  even  a  history  of 
fWice.  It  is  simply  a  partial  exposition  of  the  arts  and  contriv- 
ances by  which  the  present  sovereign  of  that  country  has  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  up  a  new  djmasty,  and  weaning  ms  subjects 
from  the  love  of  liberty  and  independence.  Most  statesmen  are 
of  opinion  that  the  passion  for  freedom  is  only  a  paroxysm  among 
the  Frenohi  and  that  the  normal  state  of  their  feelings  is  an  ab* 
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m)rbing  predUection  for  gUtteriw  and  oetentatioiiB  anthori  Thv 
at  least  is  the  setded  opnion.  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  has  made  iifr 
the  basis  of  his  whole  policy,  domestic  and  loieign.  He  bdiefes 
that  the  French  are  wuling  to  feiego  the  advantages  of  free  insti- 
tutions, provided  they  can  he  enabled  to  enjoy  a  su^cient  amount 
of  drum*  beating,  waving  of  flags,  matching  and  countermarching, 
and  be  regaled  from  time  to  time  with  the  smell  of  powder  and 
blood.  All  these  iMngs  are  collectively  signified  by  the  word 
glory.  There  is,  of  course,  an  immense  amount  of  this  article  in 
the  sound  produced  by  two  sticks  descending  on  a  tight  piece  o£ 
parchment;  there  is  still  more  of  it  in  unfoldmg  a  large  squate  of 
parti-coloured  ^Ik,  and  holding  it  up  to  flutter  in  the  air  ;  and 
there  is  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  still  in  applying  fire  to  a 
little  pile  of  saltpetre  and  charcoal,  and  therebv  giving  motion  to  a 
cqphencal  piece  of  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  perforating  the  skuU,  or 
epidermis,  and  fibres,  and  respiratory  organs  of  a  biped. 

When  men  do  these  things  under  the  conviction  that  they  are 
necessary  to  their  freedom,  the  greatness  of  the  end  appears  to 
sanctify  the  means.  Red  cloth  and  frizzled  worsted  then  assume 
a  respectable  look,  and  we  denominate  the  wearer  of  them  a  soldier, 
because,  for  a  moderate  amount  of  pay,  he  is  soldi  or  hired  to 
fight  in  defence  of  his  country's  institutions.  It  is  a  wholly 
d^rent  thing  when  men  put  on  uniforms,  and  j^y  with  lead 
and  gunpowder,  merely  to  make  a  noise,  and  call  the  echo  of  it 
gtonf.  But  this  is  the  French  notion.  They  diink  it  extremely 
glorious  just  now  to  roast  a  whole  tribe  of  Arabs  alive,  or  wall  up 
thousands  of  them  in  a  cavern,  to  perish  slowly  of  hunger,  or  by 
each  other's  hands.  They  think  it  glorious  also  to  send  their  sons 
and  brothers,  by  a  hundred  thousand  at  a  time,  to  knock  their 
heads  against  Mount  Atlas,  and  perish  in  the  sands  of  Africa,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  expansion  to  the  fighting  gas  which  might 
otherwise  take  fire  and  explode  nearer  home,  to  me  no  small  danger 
of  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty.  But  perhaps  the  height  of  gloiy^ 
the  delicate  apex  of  that  sort  of  passion,  is  to  place  paper  ana  ink 
at  the  command  of  a  dozen  sophists,  with  the  imderstanding  that 
they  ore  to  expend  all  the  tropes  and  figures  with  whi<m  the 
Polytechnic  School  or  the  Sorbonne  may  have  enriched  their 
memories,  in  vilifying,  libelling,  and  vituperating  Per/idious 
Albiotu 

Knowing  these  little  harmless  foibles  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  was  called  to  reign,  Louis  Philippe  serioudy  set  himself,  fix>m 
the  very  outset,  about  putting  in  practice  the  arts  by  which  he 
could  alone  hope  to  render  t£em  happy.  He  knew  it  to  be  one 
of  their  crotchets  that  they  would  like  to  be  free,  and  it  cost  him 
very  little  labour  to  manufacture  certain  forms  of  liberty,  which 
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woald  of  course  serve  their  purpose  just  as  well  as  the  realitj.  It 
was  likewise  quite  easy  to  satiny  the  popular  leaders,  who  would 
think  themselves  honestly  labouring  in  the  cause  of  democracy! 
if  raised  to  office  and  power,  and  enabled  from  time  to  time  to 
indulge  the  people  with  flaming  eulogiums  on  their  heroism  and 
idolatry  of  glory.  Democracy  in  France  means  talking  about  the 
people,  and  serving  one's  self.  Panegyrics  cost  little,  parricularly 
to  those  who  are  used  to  the  manufacture  of  the  article;  and  Louis 
Philippe  commissioned  all  his  popular  supporters  to  keep  the 
enthusiastic  folks  of  Paris  in  good  humour  b^  all  manner  of  rho- 
domontade.  He  foresaw  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  business-, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  let  the  heroes  down  softly  from  the 
dippery  pinnacle  to  which  the  surge  of  the  Revolution  had  lifted 
them.  . 

It  is  not  just  now  in  our  power  to  pause  to  describe  minutely 
all  the  means  by  which  this  exemplary  monarch  managed  succeeh 
sively  to  deliver  himself  from  his  old  friends.  A  man  so  illustrious, 
80  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  power,  so  lofly  by  his  position, 
so  mentally  enriched  by  study  and  reflection,  should  be  above  the 
weakness  of  friendship.  In  the  serenity  of  those  elevated  regions 
which  princes  inhabit,  the  passions  that  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  canaille  ought  to  have  no  place.  Every  person  there  takes 
care  of  one  individual,  and  universal  contentment  is  the  result 
To  describe  a  man  living  in  perfect  independence,  the  people  of  a 
diflerent  class  often  say  of  him,  that  when  his  hat  is  on,  his  house 
is  thatched.  So  exactly  is  it  with  princes.  Every  one  of  them 
is  a  perfect  whole,  teres  atque  rotundusj  so  that  when  his  own 
microcosm  is  nestled  ffliugly  under  the  wing  of  fortune^  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  may  go  to  the  devil,  if  they  think  proper. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  theory  acted  his  majesty  Louis 
Philippe.  As  a  great  statesman  and  a  wise  prince,  he  could  not  but 
know  that  friends  are  mere  incumbrances,  unless  the  v  can  be  made  to 
serve  asstepping  stones  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  levelof  sodetv.  The 
man  who  aims  at  power  should  never  entangle  himself  with  inexr 
tricable  relations,  but  hold  every  one  about  him  by  a  slip-knot, 
which,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  he  can  let  go  at  a  moment's 
notice.  In  this  admirable  art  the  new  king  was  a  ffreat  proficient* 
He  felt  the  most  profound  contempt  for  the  rest  ofthe  world,  and 
was  even  wiser  than  Pistol,  who  regarded  the  whole  system  as  his 
eyster,  which  he  as  he  said  with  sword  would  open.  Louis  Philippe's 
wisdom,  we  say,  was  of  a  higher  quality  than  this.  He  despised 
the  sword,  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  an  instru- 
ment far  more  delicate  and  finely  tempered,  with  which,  like 
another  adept  of  his  fraternity,  he  would  confidently  have  imder* 
tstken  to  wheedle  the  devil,  had  his  majesty  bcon  weak  enough  to 
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believe  in  such  an  eati^.  He  knew  muoli  better,  bxifc  lu^leiiook 
and  accompliahed  a  task  of  equal  diffieuUy,  when  he  enMsted  Tal- 
leyrand in  the  service  of  the  new  dynasty. 

That  old  gentleman  was  chiefly  formidable  from  the  perfect 
laxity  of  his  character.  All  affections,  principles,  and  seuse  of 
duty  dropped  through  him  hke  water  through  a  sieve.  He  was 
bound  by  nothing,  and  to  nothing.  His  only  pleasure  ia  life  was 
to  delude  as  many  people  ajs  he  could,  to  practise  universal  liypo- 
crisy,  to  raise  himself,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  to  keep  other  people 
down.  When  brought  into  contact  with  Louis  JPhilippe,  this 
Gorjrphasus  of  knaves  felt  that  he  was  overmatched,  and  expericsDced 
a  strong  anxiety  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  beyond  tne  sphere 
of  his  master's  influence.  It  was  painful  for  him  to  recognise  even 
secretly  that  he  had  met  with  his  superior  in  the  virtues  of  diplo-* 
macy.  It  was  for  this  reason  chiefly,  that  he  desired  the  embaasy 
to  London  rather  than  any  post  in  the  cabinet 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  also,  as  M.  Capefigue  observes,  that  Talley- 
rand hated  the  people  and  every  thing  popular,  and  loved  to  be 
buried  either  in  the  obscurity  of  an  office  or  in  the  misty  glitter  of 
a  saloon.     But  the  historian  does  not,  apparently,  comprehend  the 
reason  of  this  idiosyncracy  which  we  shall  endeavour  therefore  to 
explain.    Lax  principles  of  morak,  epicurean  indiflerence  to  good 
and  evil,  which  some  philosophers  have  dignifled  by  the  name  of 
equanimity,  aversion  from  strong  emotions  trace  their  origin  to  some 
defect  in  the  physical  organisation.     What  may  be  denominated 
the  defensive  passions,  as  fear,  caution,  hatred,  revenge,  are  strong 
in  such  persons  ;  while  the  attractive  and  expansive  passions,  as 
love,  friendship,  patriotism,  are  feeble  or  inactive.     Iney,  there- 
fore, like  spiders,  delight  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  web  of  their 
own  artifices,  and  lie  in  wait  for  men,  that  they  may  trip  them  up 
in  tlie  dark.   Mobs,  public  assemblies,  parliaments,  are  hateful  to 
them,  because  they  dislike  meeting  with  opposition  face  to  face, 
and  also  because  they  cherish  an  instinctive  fear  of  popular  men, 
who  are  commonly  b<dd  and  energetic.     This  in  part,  at  least,  ex- 
plains the  repugnance  of  our  countryman  Hobbes  for  the  institutions 
of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  anxiety  of  Talleyrand  to  sneak 
away  &om  Paris,  and  place  himself  out  of  hearing  of  the  tumul- 
tuous voice  of  the  populace. 

But  in  whatever  way  we  explain  the  fact,  certain  it  is  that 
Louis  Fhihppe  contrived  to  rid  himself  of  Talleyrand,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  turn  his  unscrupulous  moraUty  to  account,  by 
despatching  him  to  the  court  of^  St.  James's,  where  he  could 
engage  in  the  congenial  employment  of  doing  mischief,  and 
amuse  himself  with  repeating  the  hackneyed  tricks  of  diplomacy. 
Here  in  London,  however,  he  was  held  in  no  high  estimation  by 
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etatesmen;  ike  minister  who  hadmoetto  do  with  him,  and  knew 
him  best,  thousht  meanly  of  his  abilities,  and  considered  him 
mnch  better  adapted  to  shine  in  the  confined  and  murky  atmo- 
sphere of  a  continental  oonrt,  where  ^nius  itself  is  dwarfed  and 
paralysed  by  the  influence  of  despotism,  than  to  carry  on  public 
DUsinesB  in  a  free  country  like  this,  where  if  statesmen  over^ 
xeadi  their  rivals  at  all,  it  is  by  dint  of  shere  openness  and 
candour  in  which  men  accustomed  to  fraud  can  put  no  faith, 
'and  therefore  suppose  them  to  conceal  something  else  which  they 
vainly  torture  themselves  to  discover. 

Talleyrand,  we  say,  was  regarded  in  London  as  a  wicked  old 
woman,  abounding  in  scandalous  gossip,  full  of  tricks,  artful  to 
the  last  degree  in  the  fabrication  of  frivolous  impostures.  While 
lie  was  hufiginff  himself,  therefore,  in  the  belief  of  his  own 
impenetrabiUty,  ne  was  carwigged,  hoaxed,  and  baffled,  hj  more 
than  one  British  diplomatist.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  left 
some  public  men  wtio  cherish  a  sort  of  traditional  respect  tor 
this  old  sinner,  whose  inferiority  is  irrefragably  established  by  this, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  noble  thoughts,  ana  could  not  compre- 
hend an  elevated  theory  of  humanity.  The  corrupt  and  ignoble 
never  can,  whatever  may  be  their  abilities.  A  man  truly  great, 
must  put  faith  in  human  greatness,  because  he  derives  from  him* 
flelf  his  archetype  of  humanity.  He  at  least  knows  what  thoughts 
and  aspirations  inhabit  his  own  soul,  he  discovers  there  no  taint 
of  meanness;  he  loves  his  country  and  his  kind,  because  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  love  them,  because  he  knows  that  the  counterpart  of 
nis  own  greatness  and  goodness  must  exist  external  to  himself. 
All  the  elements  of  ^andeurare  concentrated  in  this  ennobling 
creed,  which  is  firmly  believed  in  by  none  but  the  chiefs  of 
human  kind.  Talle3nrand,  in  common  with  all  other  knaves,  re- 
pudiated it  utterly.  He  felt  his  own  intrinric  worthlcssness,  and 
sought  to  avenge  himself  on  tiie  rest  of  the  world,  by  being 
sceptical  in  regard  to  their  virtues. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  paint  the  character  of  this 
vacillating  and  hackneyed  diplomatist,  but  cursorily  to  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  Louis  Phihppe,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
cased  his  shoulders  of  the  burden  of  obligation,  through  what- 
ever motive  conferred  upon  him.  It  has,  we  believe,  been  said, 
that  from  gratitude  to  hatred  there  is  but  one  step;  this  is  more 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  princes;  they  always  hate  such  of 
their  subjects  as  have  done  them  greater  services  than  they  can  re- 
pay. In  their  presence,  they  feel  themselves  to  be  in  some  sort  their 
inferiors,  because  in  the  reckoninff  of  honour  they  are  debtors,  and 
to  owe  is  a  mark  of  circumscribed  power.  Besides,  it  is  hard  for 
men  whom  accident  has  raised  to  a  throne,  to  persuade  themselves 
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tliat  they  do  not  deaerve  iheir  advancement.  They,  then^aie, 
soon  leam  to  imagine,  that  as  they  exercise  supreme  authojate^Ba 
ought  they  to  monopolise  all  endowments  and  all  &mQ.  jubey 
are  above  all  things  jealous  of  their  rivals  in  populaxity.  To  be 
esteemed  by  the  people  is  to  trench  upon  their  prerogaiiTe,  to 
stand  before  them,  to  eclipse  them,  and  ultimately  to  depclve 
them  of  the  affections  of  the  country.  This  made  libexius 
abhor  his  triumphant  generals,  and  regulated  Louis  Philippe's 
machinations  to  e£^t  the  overthrow  of  uie  popular  leaders,  ^wnose 
folly  had  placed  him  over  their  heads* 

It  is  not,  meanwhile,  our  intention  to  absolve  the  victiius  of 
Louis  Philippe's  crafl  from  all  blame.    ^^^  y^ete  many  of  tkem 
weak,  vain,  graspin^^  and  overbearing..    They  should  haire   un- 
derstood their  situation  better.    Experience  ought  to  have  taught 
them  that  a  throne,  like  the  seat  of  the  Delphian  pnesteas,  in- 
spires all  who  sit  on  it  with  supernatural  wisdom,   and    that 
frankly  to  advise  a  king,  therefore,  is  like  attempting  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  laws  of  nature.    They  bad  undertaken  to  recon- 
cile contradictions,  to  wed  democracy  to  royalty,  to  sive  supre- 
macy at  once  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  to  that  of  the  sove- 
reign.   But  one  result  could  consequently  follow.    Louis  Phi- 
lippe felt  secretly  persuaded,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  they  j»- 
pented  of  having  made  him  king,  and  woiild  soon  be  engagied  in 
endeavouriug  to  unmake  him;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
felt  tliat  their  presence  was  irk^me  to  the  ztew  court,  becaxse 
it  always  seemed  to  wear  an-^air  of  importunity;  and  that  persona 
who  had  done  nothing  for  the  monarch,  were  for  that  very  reasc»& 
more  agreeable  to  him. 

Had  they  read  history  with  any  care,  they  might  have  foreseen 
that  things  would  necessarily  happen  thus.  Here,  in  Ei^landiv 
precisely  the  same  game  was  played.  Charles  IL,  immeiuately 
after  the  restoration,  turned  adrifb  all  those  who  had  done  him 
any  service  during  lus  exile.  He  felt  exactly  like  a  debtor  in 
the  midst  of  duns,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  deliver  him- 
self. Every  one  remembers  the  fate  of  Glaren^n,  and  how  pa- 
tlietically  the  old  gentleman  bemoaned  himsel£  Yet  the  rew^ 
he  received  was  the  proper  one.  He  had  written  a  lying  history, 
and  been  for  many  long  years  engaged  in  fifcbricating  fiJse  and 
mischievous  proclamations,  malicious  libels,  and  fisumilent  state 
papers.  Charles  H.  knew  aU  this,  and  could  not  trust  him. 
He  remembered  the  old  proverb — ^the  dog  that  wiU  fetch  will 
carry,  and  arrived  instinctively  at  the  contusion  that  the  abili- 
ties which  Clarendon  had  prostituted  in  his  behalf^  he  m^ht 
some  day  or  other  be  tempted  by  self-interest  to  turn  against 
him,    Itis  the  fate  of  diiahon^ty  never  to  inspire  confidenoe. 
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The  example  of  Loms  PhiHppe  and  las  friends  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  msk  31iistration  of  this  truth.  Many  of  them  had 
peen  di^onest.  If  they  believed  in  the  practicability  c^  a  re- 
piibUc,  they  were  dishonest  in  raising  him  to  the  throne  ;  and  if 
the  contrary  waa  their  opinion,  they  were  dishonest  in  seeking 
to  lead  the  countiy  to  expect  the  establishment  of  a  democracy* 
Nothing  accordingly  could  have  taken  place  but  that  which  ao^ 
tnally  happened.  Lafayette^  Dupont  de  TEure,  Lafitte,  Odillon 
Barrol,  and  their  friends,  demagogues,  not  statesmen,  naturally 
dropped  away  from  about  the  new  idol.  Louis  Philippe  no  longer 
waxited  them,  and  their  interference  in  what  were  now  his  con- 
cenasy  became  a  bore  to  him.  He  abhorred  their  &ntastic  non* 
sense  about  a  republic  of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  anti- 
podes, and  he  soon  grew  weary  of  acting  a  &rce  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  political  advancement  The  consequence  was 
obvious. 

It  is  the  business,  however,  of  M.  Capcfigue  to  rcpfesent  the 
circumstances  of  those  times  in  a  different  light.  What  he  wishes  * 
to  make  appear  is  this  ;  that  while  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
were  sillv  and  ridiculous  pretenders  to  .statesmanship,  and  as  de^ 
sthute  of  virtue  as  of  abili^,  the  king  was  all  probity  and  honour, 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  superior  intellect,  and  by  experience 
with  every  variety  of  knowledge.  This  apology  adroitly  leads 
to  the  comparison  of  Louis  Philippe  with  Augustus  Csesar,  whom, 
indeed,  he  somewhat  resembles.  He  is  quite  as  cunning,  and, 
perhaps,  quite  as  wicked.  He  has  something  also  of  his  mu* 
nificence,  though  little  or  nothingof  the  genius  which  overthrew 
Ae  last  bulwarks  of  liberty  in  Rome,  and  by  policy,  suavity, 
generous  confidence  and  the  native  force  of  his  character,  subdued 
nrto  acquiescence  the  boldest  and  sturdiest  of  her  votaries. 

Louis  PhiHppe  has  in  his  own  country  had  no  great  enemies  to 
overcome.  Irance  has  produced  no  Brutus  or  Cassius,  and  even 
no  Anthony  in  these  ktter  days.  Against  Napoleon,  who  in. 
gemus  and  villany  was  a  Roman,  Louis  rhiUppe  would  have  been 
able  to  effect  nothing.  His  enemies  have  been  the  Fieschi's  and 
Afibauds,  antagonists  far  more  worthy  of  him.  He  has  had  ta 
escape  from  infernal  machines,  from  garret  conspiracies,  from  the 
Liliputian  wickedness  of  a  LUiputian  race.  There  was  a  magni- 
tude and  a  grandeur  about  the  crimes  of  Rome,  of  which,  even 
in  imagination^  France  is  incapable.^  In  the  worst  days  of  the 
revolution^  when  the  genius  of  villany  was  emancipated  and  even 
encouraged  to  exercise  its  utmost  invention,  there  was  no  mas- 
siveness,  no  originality  in  the  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated. 
£ven  the  Koyades  were  an  imitation. 

M.  Capeiigue  labours  hard  to  create  a  contrary  imprassion,  but 
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only  practicallj  exemplifies  the  trath,  tliat  tlie  sublime  is  next 
door  neighbour  to  the  ridiculous.  His  pen  would  fain  invest  a 
TOW  Tnth  all  the  attributes  of  an  insurrection.  He  ima^nes  what 
the  people  might  have  done,  and  is  led  by  a  sort  of  national  con- 
sciousness to  compare  them  with  an  old  raven  flapj^ng  his  wings 
and  digging  his  beak  and  talons  into  a  corpse,^  accompanying 
the  act  by  3ie  most  disgusting  croakings.  No  writer,  even  in  the 
worst  times  of  the  empire,  would  ever  for  a  moment  have  thought 
of  debasing  the  Roman  people  by  such  a  comparison.  When 
SQOst  a  prey  to  corruption  and  degeneracy  there  was  teiror  in 
their  indignation.  Trepidation  accompanied  their  outbreaks,  and 
the  most  hardened  tyrants  trembled  to  face  them  in  the  paroxysms 
of  their  fury.  An  emeute  in  France  has  generally,  since  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  been  a  hole  and  comer  business  insti- 

£ted  by  some  obscure  criminal,  and  carried  into  effect  by  a 
ndful  of  desperate  vagabonds.  To  overcome  such  adversaries 
Surely  requires  no  display  of  transcendant  abilities.  Any  thing 
superior  to  the  anile  mcapacity  of  Charles  X.  will  suffice  to 
govern  France.  There  is  not  a  despot  in  Europe  who  would  be 
unequal  to  the  task.  The  Parisians  bend  their  neck  to  the  yoke, 
they  only  ask  bread  and  journals,  and  incessant  abuse  of  Eng- 
hnd. 

Where  then  is  the  mightjf  merit  of  govemrng,  during  fifteen 
years,  so  submissive  and  docile  a  people  ?  There  is  no  nation  in 
the  world  whose  relations,  internal  or  external,  are  less  complex. 
The  population  is  homogeneous,  and  addicted  to  little  Variety  of 
occupation ;  and  a  lai^  amount  of  political  ignorance  lies  like  a 
dead  weight  on  public  opinion  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  this  is 
a  necessary  result  of  the  rural  occupations  of  the  people.  An  im- 
mense majority  of  the  French,  engaged  from  father  to  son  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  live  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
m  villages  and  small  towns,  where  much  more  thought  is  be- 
stowed on  fiddles  and  five  franc  pieces  than  on  the  franchise,  on  • 
reunions  than  on  reform,  on  soup  than  on  political  economy. 
There  are  few  great  cities  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  forges 
pf  political  opinion.  There  is  little  movement  in  the  popu- 
lation, which  nas  everjrwhete  a  local  impress,  a  provincial  cha- 
racter, a  traditional  cast  of  thought  utterly  inconceivable  to  us. 
No  speculation,  no  enterprise,  disturbs  or  intermingles  the  various 
strata  of  society.     The  descent  of  trades  and  professions  operates 

*  Thi4  deUcate  image  i^,  with  some  slight  variation,  thus  expressed  by  HI 
CapeSgue,  **  Le  Qenexal  Daomesnie  le  vlenx  soidat*  fat  oUig^  de  renir  podesaen* 
ter  avec  cette  troupe  ragissantc,  et  il  parvint  4  calmer  ce  rassembleme&t,  ploa 
sombre  <iue  Ic  battement  des  ailea  des  corbeaux  qui  s*abattent  pour  aiguuser  Tcur 
1^  sur  lea  ossemeus  des  cadaYres."— T.  ili.,  168. 
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almost  iike^tbe  laws  of  oaste  among  the  Hindus.  The  channels 
of  tca/dd$  a^  few  and  narrow,  and  swept  by  no  brisk  cuxient.  A 
filu^gifih  oommmucation  goes  on  between  place  and  place,  like  that 
wb^h  existed  in  England  daring  the  middle  ages.  Externally, 
S'zance  has  no  mnltiplied  relations,  little  commerce,  few  colonies, 
BO  ne^hbours  but  those  on  her  own  frontier.  Great  Britain  is  neigh- 
bour to  three-fourths  of  the  world.  Innumerable  nations  stand  in 
contact  wUh  her.  Half  the  world  depends  on  her  ibr  clothing  and 
the  produotions  of  the  useful  arts.  iPrance  has  nothing  to  o&r  to 
Stran^er3  but  wines  or  gewgaws,  things  which  they  can  very  well 
do  without*  Her  people,  therefore,  are  not  much  tempted  abroad, 
and,  consequently,  never  acquires  that  reckless  independence  of 
eharacter  which  is  incompatible  with  a  tyrannical  government. 

The  English  people  could  not  live  under  Louis  irhilij^  for  one 
week.  They  would  not  attack  him  with  infernal  machines, 
they  would  hatch  no  conspiracies,  they  would  break  out  into  no 
imeutesy  but  they  would  smother  him  under  petitions,  or  brain  him 
with  a  remonstrance.  They  would  meet  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  they  would  agitate,  they  would  shake  the  who^ 
soil  of  the  island  with  popular  emotion.  There  would  be  no  rest 
for  him  or  his  ministers,  night  or  day.  Trade  would  cease,  poli- 
tics would  absorb  man,  woman,  and  child,  throughout  the  three 
Idn^^omsw  He  would  perceive  that  he  could  hope  for  no  peace 
or  mtermission  till  he  granted  them  their  rigljts,  and  he  would 
therefore  grant  them. 

If  M.  Capefigue  be  of  a  different  opinion,  as  most  probably  he 
is,  we  should  like  to  hear  his  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
Tliese  he  has  not  given  in  the  lengthy  volumes  before  us.  We 
grant  he  is  very  severe  on  the  French  people,  abundantly  ready 
to  acknowledge  thar  imperfections  and  to  exaggerate  their  wick- 
edness; for  the  worse  he  can  prove  them  to  be,  the  more  credit 
must  be  due  to  Louis  Philippe  for  keeping  them  quiet. 

That  the  King  of  the  Barricades  very  early  learned  to  distrust 
his  subjects  we  axe  aware.  Even  so  far  back  as  December,  1830, 
lie  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  a  fatal  termination  to  his  reiffo, 
and  issued  a  curious  order,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  we  came  oy 
accident.  Traversing  the  Champs  Elysees  one  rainy  day,  wrapped 
up  to  the  nose  in  a  cloak,  we  were  about  to  step  into  the  gardena 
of  the  Tuileries,  when  a  sentinel  stepped  forward  and  said:  '  Tou 
can't  go  in.'  *  And  why  not?'  said  we.  *  Because,*  replied  the 
man,  '  you  have  a  cloak  on.'  '  And  what  harm,'  we  inquired,  *  is 
diere  in  a  cloak?'  *  Oh,  none  in  the  world,'  rejoined  ho,  *  but  it 
is  feared  there  may  be  something  under  it.'  '  And  what  is  to  be 
done?*  continued  we.  '  Why,  just  sUp  off  your  cloak,'  observed 
the  soldier,  '  and  th^  step  inside  the  gate  and  put  it  on  again.    I 
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AmU  hxve  done  my  duty,  and  tliat*6  all  I  case  about.  His  m^estjr, 
however,  Icaa  tm  you,  is  afraid  of  cloaks,  andof  thepeoi^  wbo 
irear  tiiem.' 

The  soldier  was  right,  Louis  Philippe  had  idieady  begun  to 
dread  his  peojde.  For  a  few  weeks  after  the  Barricades  he  used 
to  drive  about  with  his  &inily  in  an  open  carriage,  and  a^^eared 
anxious  to  court  popularity.  He  even  sometimes  venturcd^  as 
M.  Capefigue  very  car^idly  relates,  to  so  abroad  on  foot  wilh  a 
nnffle  aide-de-camp,  when  he  was  usuwy  recognised  and  aahited 
witQ  loud  demonstmtaonB  of  loyalty.  But  such  dajrs  were  £ir  too 
blight  to  last  The  intercourse  between  king  and  people  is  not  to 
be  earned  on  after  that  fiishion  in  France.  It  mignt  do  very  wdl 
for  the  old  Emperor  of  Austria  to  stump  about  Vienna,  hke  a  pariflk 
beadle,  and  be  known  and  greeted  by  fais  phlegmatic  subjects  with 
a  submis^ve,  a£fectioiiate  alarm,  which  insured  his  safety,  and 
their  servitude.  The  ofispring  of  the  French  Bevcduticm  have 
not  yet  reached  that  pitch.  Tney  have  just  enough  of  fire  left  m 
them,  to  make  it  hazardous  for  their  sovereigns  to  go  unescorted 
abroad,  though  not  enough  to  compel  th^n  to  rule  cooetita* 
tionally.  They  have  never  yet  oonqu«ed  for  thonsdves  llae 
right  to  hold  a  public  meeting.  They  cannot  c^ngre^te  toge- 
tl^r  to  discuss  their  grievances,  and  make  speeches,  good  or  bad, 
and  pass  resolutions  and  petition  parliament,  or  remonstrate  with 
it  Hence  their  partiality  for  secret  societies,  and  die  ofPensive 
asperity  of  their  of>position  press.  But  their  hostile  leeUngs  do  not 
exhale  themselves  in  fierce  and  fiety  declamation  as  with  us;  but 
in  calumnious  statements,  quietly  expressed,  and  odious  insinua- 
tions. On  this  fiict  the  French  sometimes  pride  themselves.  The 
reason,  however,  is,  that  they  always  write  under  correction,  and 
iday  their  little  harmless  gambols,  hke  a  spaniel  accustomed  to  be 
oeaten.  They  must  not  q>eak  out,  dare  not  be  rough  and  bois- 
terous. Such  habits  flourish  only  in  free  countries.  The  subjects 
of  despotic  states  have  alwajrs  a  certain  tincture  of  poUteness, 
which  has  a  secret  reference  to  the  stick.  In  proof  of  their  sup- 
posed freedom,  they  sometimes  refer  to  their  emeities^  and  the 
saturnalia  of  their  revolution.  But  aU  these^  demonstrate  the  eoa- 
trary;  they  are  indications  that  the  pressure  was  too  gveat,  and 
that  the  passions  of  the  populace,  finding  a  chance  outlet,  luid 
burst  forth,  like  the  winds  in  Vii^,  sudd^y  to  ravage  sea  and 
laad. 

A  people  replete  with  energy,  and  actuated  by  strong  fedings 
of  independence,  is  little  addicted  to  revolutions.  It  will  rtand  no 
nonsense  from  its  rulers.  It  does  not  suffer  grievances  to  accu- 
mulate; it  hes  always  on  the  watch  against  abuses;  it  murmurs, 
it  grumbles,  it  threatens,  and  thus  prevents  the  necessity  of  trying 
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condaskmB  with  the  established  an&orities.    Ixniis  Philippe  would 
be  a  harrnksBs  maa  ^loiifcgh  on  this  side  of  the  ChaimdL   Being 

S'fted  with  considetable  shrewdness,  he  would  at  once  porcei'vv 
jrt  it  is  not  ibr  courts  or  cabinets  to  pkj  wtlii  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people.  We  most  have  our  representatives,  good  or 
bad;  we  must  enjoj  the  freedom  of  the  tongue;  we  mustsaj 
what  we  please,  and  publish  what  we  please;  discuss  any  thing 
and  evcar  thing,  and  that,  too,  in  any  numbers,  from  five  han«> 
died  to  half  a  million.  Enjoying  these  privileges,  we  esdiew 
altogether  infernal  madiines,  bamcades,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Oocasionallyj  to  be  sure,  we  ourselves  submit  to  great  abuses,  be* 
cause  we  know  but  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  any  thing  that 
aimqys  us,  and  that  way  g^iemtly  reqtdres  a  considerable  length 
of  time  to  bring  us  to  the  point  deared.  We  convince,  instead 
of  killing,  the  opposite  party.  We  assail  them  with  the  artillery 
of  public  opinion,  we  tmrust  out  towards  them  the  ugly  muzdes  o£ 
synogiBms,  we  bring  them  down  by  force  of  argument 

And  yet  the  French  aometimes  &ncy  that  it  is  their  mission  to 
cany  moral  and  intdlectual  ideas  round  the  world.  To  Gh^eat 
Britain  they  attribute  a  mach  lower  aim: — 

'^  They  call  us  traders^  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.'* 

But,  among  other  things,  we  trade  also  in  constitutions,  and 
watch  with  as  much  anxiety  over  the  fete  of  our  freedom  as  over 
that  of  our  printed  cottons.  We  produce  statesmen,  too,  and 
would  not  submit  to  be  lectured  by  dreary  doctrinaires,  such  as 
elaborate  fustian  for  the  IVonch  (Cambers.  Look  at  the  two 
countries  and  the  two  people !  Li  France,  auliiority  meddles  willi 
every  thing;  in  Enffland,  it  never  shows  itself  if  it  can  help  it,  so 
that  a  foreigner  mi^t  almost  imagine  we  had  no  government  at 
all.  Authority  never  was  so  modest  as  it  is  in  £ngfand.  It  con- 
ceals itself  behind  a  thousand  pretences,  rather  than  come  forward 
and  contest  the  privileges  of  the  subject.  In  France,  the  people 
cannot  make  a  railway  but  the  government  will  immediately  have 
a  hand  in  it.  In  England,  scarcely  any  stress  of  drcumstanoescan 
compel  the  government  to  invade  the  domains  of  private  specu* 
lation.  We  draw  an  almost  impassable  line  between  public  and 
private  business,  and  confiding  the  one  to  the  care  of  our  rulera, 
forbid  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  else.  They  know,  also,  and 
observe  the  limits  of  their  duty.  They  understand  what  the  pub- 
lie  expects  of  them,  and  with  a  tact  which  would  excite  admira- 
tie©  if  it  were  not  every  day  witnessed,  they  generally  contrive  to 
avoid  producing  a  shock  between  the  interests  of  the  community 
and  the  interests  of  government. 
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We  throw  out  these  hints  now,  that  a$  M.  Capefigne.pna^grcaM^ 
with  his  pamphlet  in  ten  volumeSi  he  may,  if  possible^  take  tfaem 
into  consideration.  Perhaps,  however,  he  niaynot  find  room  ^r 
them,  since,  although  he  pretends  to  take  all  Europe  for  his  tfaeflfte, 
he  is  scarcely  ever  able  to  look  beyond  the  firontiora  of  f  rmaee. 
Bnt  to  him,  of  course,  Prance  is  Europe^  We  admire  the  inge- 
nuity of  patriotism  when  it  keepa  within  any  tolecable  liiiuts. 
But  French  patriotism  too  commonly  means  an  utter  coafcenqfit 
for  every  thing  beyond  the  borders.  They  are  the  only  ptealleL 
the  Chinese  have  in  Christendom*  They  nave  two  eytes,  asid  aee 
clearly  with  both,  while  all  other  nations  have  but  one  at  moatw 

When  the  historian  of  Louis  Philippe  comes,  however^  to  ead- 
mate  the  amount  of  mental  activity  displayed  during  the  first  ax 
months  of  the  new  period,  he  discovers  little  that  can  affind  him. 
satisfaction.  Arts  and  literature  seldom  flourish  in  pmods  of 
excitement.  They  are  but  the  ornaments  of  our  inteUeotoal  life, 
and  when  we  are  contending  for  the  thing  itself,  it  is  impossible 
to  bestow  much  attention  on  the  mere  graces  of  it.  literary  men, 
in  reviewing  the  progress  of  mankind,  are.too  apt  to  overrate  the 

'  value  of  mere  letters.  They  forget  that  nations  may^  be  happ^ 
without  them,  and  that,  even  in  periods  of  high  civiHsation,  it 
may  sometimes  be  questionable  whether  the  contemporary  additions 
to  them  produce  more  good  or  harm.  In  France,  as  M.Cape- 
figue  acknowledges,  the  harm  predconinated.  A  vicious  spirit  per- 
vaded nearly  au  the  compositions  of  the  day,  which  aimed  at 
acquiring  populmty  by  flattering  the  ignoble  passions  of  the  mat 
titude.  A  sort  of  mode  philosophy,  half  pantidoism,  and  half  sen* 
timent,  was  got  up  expressly  for  the  occasion;  and  this  was  ac- 
companied by  a  new  theory  of  poUtical  economy,  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  sots  and  dreamers,  xhe  noblest  principles  of  poHdcs 
were  shorn  of  their  dignity  by  being  exhibited  in  connexion  with 
odious  doctrines,  whi^  have  always  been  the  aversion  of  honest 
men.  The  speculators  and  visionanes  of  the  period  were  obviously 
not  aware  tliat,  in  proportion  as  political  systems  divest  themselves 
of  the  aid  of  material  force,  they  require  the  support  of  doetriiies 
and  opinions.  Despotism  may  repose  on  sensual  creeds,  m«y  con- 
sort with  vice,  and  even  derive  strength  from  national  profligacy; 
but  the  opposite  of  despotism  must,  in  all  times  and  countries,  owe 
its  permanent  existence  and  efficacy  to  spiritual  theories,  Vfhich 

.  nourish  virtue  in  the  people,  and  render  patriotism  and  the  aboe* 
garion  of  self  habitual  conditions  of  the  mind« 

France  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  Ebert^  under 
impossible  circumstances.  Her  reformers  have  not  sufficiently 
reflected  that  society  cannot  be  kept  tc^ether  without  the  operation 
of  cohesive  or  represdve  principles.    K  lofty  ethical  habits,  which 
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BT  mea  to  eacli  otber,  and  lead  them  to  discover  their  own 
gpdod  in  the  prosperitj  of  their  neighbours^  do  not  prevail,  their 
place  must  he  supplied  by  the  fear  of  power,  bj  selfish  solicitade, 
ay  mxt^nsl  Bixspicion,  with  which  freedom  oannot  co-exist.  There 
ia  a  strong  sensual  tetndeEicy  in  the  French  character.  Even  the 
moat  spiritual  wnters  escape  with  difficulty  from  this  faiUng,  their 
lushest  thoujzhts  and  aspirations  being  too  commonly  disturbed  by 
cci^alatiaDS  mm  worldly  objeete. 

At  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  revolution  of  July, 
great  additional  force  was  imparted  to  the  grosser  passions  of  the 
people ;  during  the  struggle  itself  they  had,  as  we  have  said 
alrcaMly,  exhibited  many  good  qualities,  much  disinterestedness, 
and  a  very  strong  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  the  community. 
But  afterwards,  wh^ithey  came  to  observe  that  the  leaders  of  all 
parties  were  endeavouring  to  secure  as  many  advantages  as  possible 
to  themselves^  and  that  ^at  might  be  called  the  aristocratic  class, 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  democratic,  was  drawing  up  to  itself 
and  absorbing  all  the  warmth  that  should  go  to  vivify  the  whole 
body  politic,  the^  began  to  grow  ashamed  oi  their  enthusiasm,  and 
in  theu  torn  ^idcavoured  to  snatch  as  much  pleasure  and  to  aceu* 
nmkte  as  much  property  as  they  could  for  themselves.  .  It  was 
this  reactionary  fceUi^  that  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  excesses  of 
the  Parisians.  Anxious  above  all  things  not  to  be  du{>ed,  they 
flou^t  to  recompense  themselves  for  their  former  sacrifices,  by 
seizing  upon  all  manner  o£  coarse  indulgences,  which  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  hour  flung  in  their  way. 

Hence  the  debasement  of  literature,  the  abuse  of  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions, and  the  profane  and  odious  character  assumed  by  what 
passed  just  then  for  philosophy.  Volney  had  observed  of  an  Oriental 
people,  that  jmprehending  nothing  after  death,  believing  that  when 
we  nave  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,  no  dreams  come,  to  disturb  our 
everlasting  sleep,  they  take  up  arms  with  alacrity,  and  throw 
away  their  lives  with  absolute  indifference.  A  phenomenon  exactly 
analogous  has  from  time  to  time  been  observable  in  France.  Men 
steeped  in  the  influence  of  the  senses,  swayed  by  irregular  passions, 
nnaccustomed  to  reflection,  destitute  of  all  correct  knowledge,  have 
rushed  from  the  orgies  of  sensuality  into  the  embrace  of  death 
without  allowing  themselves  a  moment's  pause  for  calm  thought. 
And  this  is  the  heroism  of  pantheistical  dogmas,  the  heroism  of 
tliose  villanous  schools,  which,  at  difierent  epochs  of  the  world's 
history,  have  reappeared  for  the  calamity  of  mankind.  St.  Simo- 
sians,  CcMnmunists,  Fourrierists,  and  a  rabble  of  other  sectarians 
arose,  preaching  vice,  and  eating  like  canker-worms  into  the 
Lopes  of  future  generations. 

Theii  principal  attacks  were  directed  against  property   and 
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maxriage,  and  it  is  chaneteiislio  of  tlie  Fiendi  that  ihey  \acm 
duBg  Sur  more  teaaciouely  to  the  foimw  than  to  the  lattw;  for 
while  there  has  been  no  lelinqiiishmeBt  <^  estates,  noindiftienoe 
to  iive-franc  pieoes,  marriaffe  haa  heea  alkywed  to  fall  intoio  mock 
disrepute  that  half  the  childrea  now  born  in  Paris  are  illiagitiinaile, 
and  yet  the  French  percdve  no  ahsurdily  in  piati]^  fiom  time  to 
time  about  deino<»nitic  institutions  as  though  it  w^e  practacafale 
to  reconcile  such  things  with  the  eharacter  of  a  people,  a  moiety 
of  whom,  by  their  own  showing,  live  in  habitual  disregard  of  the 
fundamental  dudes  of  society.  With  these  data  before  him  any 
one  may  foresee  what  is  to  be  the  future  destiny  of  France.  It 
must  submit  to  servitude  under  some  form  or  other  until  it  can 
resolve  to  .have  a  national  rdigion;  Catholicism,  if  it  can  discover 
nothing  better.  There  is  no  freedom  without  faith.  1^  man 
who  l]^lieves  in  nothing  better  than  himsdf  wiU  never  make 
gxeat  sacrifices  for  his  fellow-creatures.  The  body  politic  is  a 
sphere  which  is  but  half  earthly,  the  other  half  is  in  the  sides,  and 
belongs  to  them.  Weak  and  fantastic  reasoners  would  strip 
politics  of  this  attribute  of  sublimity^  and  reduce  the  people  to  a 
body  of  calculating  savages  con^^gated  together,  but  sbll,  secretly, 
in  a  state  of  mutual  hostiUly.  JKeligicm  gives  men  a  common 
|)arentage,  melts  them  into  one  family,  throws  the  links  q£  afiee- 
don  &x  and  wide  aroimd  the  necks  of  all,  creates  a  common  hixne 
for  the  whole  human  race,  where,  in  the  sight  of  one  common 
Father,  the^  may  taste  of  eternal  hiqppiness.  The  influence  excr* 
cised  by  this  system  is  we  own  less  powerful  than,  for  our  good, 
we  could  desire;  but  without  it  man  has  no  db.oice  but  to  q&^ 
n^ate  perpetually,  and  lose  one  by  one  all  the  attributes  which 
raised  him  from  primsBval  barbarism,  and  gave  ^ndeur  and  ex* 
pansicm  to  his  intellect,  beauty  to  his  thoughts,  force  to  his  prin- 
ciples, elevation  to  his  fancies,  and  a  broad  and  permanent  baas 
to  his  happiness. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  LesMystiresdeLondreg.     Par  SirFnANCiS  Tko- 

LOPP.     9  vols.    Bruxelles.     1845. 
2.  ZambalaTIndien:  ou  Londres  a  vol  d*  Oiseau.  Par  J.  AnAQOJL. 

4  vols.    Paris.     1845. 

The  French  are  fond  of  calling  themselves  Ujfeupk  h  plus  fjnw- 
vathique  du  monde, — ^the  people,  above  all  others,  endowed  with 
large  and  liberal  sympathies.  It  is  their  '  mission,' they  say,  to 
lead  the  march  of  modem  civilisaticm.    Their  fitness  for  this  high 
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calHag  18  mimifested  by  inixuinerable  tokens.  In  litefature,  for 
inManoe,  they  have  achieved  eminenoe  in  several  departments. 
Their  eminence  as  travellers  and  painters  of  otiier  nations,  is  in- 
cofntestaUe  of  its  kind*  Tiie  kind  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Among 
all  the  faculties  which  they  possess  in  any  remarkable  superiority, 
the  faculty  of  not  bein^  able,  as  Locke  quaintly  says,  ^  to  see  be- 

Sid  the  smoke  of  t£eir  own  chimneys,'  is  very  disfcinguidied. 
is  characterises  them  as  observers  of  other  nations.  They 
are  the  Cockneys  of  Europe.  With  true  Cockney  spirtt,  they 
either  gape  in  wondering  enthusiasm  at  every  thing  which  is  new 
to  them,  or  else  submit  it  to  the  test  of  their  small  standard. 
Thus  we  ^all  see  M.  Arago  &lling  down,  awe-struck,  before 
the  sublimity  of  the  London  policeman;  as  we  have  known 
the  Parisian  describe  Switzerland  as  une  Jolie  dcc&ratkn.  The 
power  of  observing  what  lies  befixe  them,  be  it  of  the  sim- 
plest, is  a  power  lew  of  them  possess.  They  must  '  dress  up' 
what  they  see.  Reality  is  so  prosaic  ;  troth  so  feeble  ;  and  if  not 
feeble,  so  iffmMe,  Now  a  writer's  aim  cannot  of  course  be  to  con- 
vey simple  truths  ;  it  must,  as  Bayes  says,  be  to  '  elevate  and  sur- 
prise.* Ihis  aim  French  tourists  pursue,  with  a  success  more  than 
respectable.  They  do  suiprise,  not  only  their  countrymen,  but  the 
nations  whose  manners  tney  portray.  We  have  already,  in  this 
Beview,  witnessed  some  examples  ol*  their  success.  The  work  of 
M.  Alfred  Michiels  on  England  must  be  fredi  in  the  memory  of 
our  readers.  But  that  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  two 
works  placed  at  the  head  (^  tjiis  artide — ^works  which  on  all  ac- 
counts deserve  an  introduction  here — works  of  lofly  pretensions^to 
truth  (vide  respective  prefaces)— works  of  conscientious  labour, 
and  of  nigh  moral  influence,  to  say  nothing  of  ^  Its  qtutlkes  du  styie, 
IcB  peripetiesdu  drame,  le$pr&testaiwn$tnefyiquc8,*  Spe.^  Sfc,  8fc. 

English  society  is  such  a  complex  subject,  and  its  varieties  are 
so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  for  a  foreigner  to  depict 
it.  Indeed,  one  may  be  often  surprised  at  the  ignorance  occa- 
sionally exhibited  even  by  En^tiabflMii)  and  men  in  such  a 
position  es  would  have  enabled  them,  one  would  think,  to 
snow  better.  But  if  we  reflect  upon  the  strong,  the  almost 
irresistible,  tendency  in  every  mind  to  generalise  fiom  one  or  two 
factSj  and  to  conclude  that  these  £acts  are  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  a  nation,  we  shall  understand  how  easy  it  is  for  foreigners 
to  give  us  their  experience,  and  yet  be  ludicrously  wrong. 
Moreover,  let  ns  couple  this  tendency  with  the  nature  of  the 
facts  likely  to  be  observed,  and  we  shall  then  understand  znost  of 
the  extravagances  which  are  credited  of  us  on  the  consent 
The  nature  of  the  fiicts  may  easily  be  defined.  They  are  either 
public,  i,  e,  what  takes  place  in  the  streets  and  open  places;  or, 
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Aey  ureptiyate,  i.  e.  ^omestid.  The  former  Vitt  ea^y^iiotfgk  to 
ascertain,  but  they  do  not  reacih  far.  The  latter  are  esticmely^ 
difficult,  because  extremely  complex:. 

Hiis  is  the  imj  a  Frenchman  of  the  middle  dassei^  8pen<is  his 
month  or  more  in  London.  He  speaks  no  English  of  course; 
scarcely  any  Frenchman  does.*  *He  understands  it,  however,. 
narfrntement;  all  Frenchmen  do  (if  we  are  to  beKere  them). 
He  lodges  with  one  of  his  countrymen;  dines  at  one  of  the 
restaurants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-square;  sees  the 
^  lions;'  spends  his  Sunday  at  Greenwich  or  Richmond;  goes  to 
tlie  theatre;  lounges  up  Regent-street;  is  alarmed  at  the  quantity 
of  money  he  spends,  and  the  little  amusement  he  gets  for  it;  and 
returns  to  la  beUe  Fratu»,  to  instruct  his  fnends  as  to  how  things 
are  managed  across  the  Channel.  He  has  seen  our  streets^  our 
parks,  our  theatres,  our  *  lions,'  our  equipages,  our  splendour,  and 
our  rags.  He  has  seen  as  much  of  England  as  the  generaKty  of 
Engliwmen  see  of  France. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  visiters;  more  observing,  better 
instructed.  A  Frenchman  of  this  class  has  probably  some  letters 
of  introduction;  but  he  must  be  very  lucky  in  vie  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  or  he  must  be  a  very  superior  person  him- 
self^ if  these  lettere  do  much  for  him.  In  every  case  ne  *  boards 
in  a  family.'  He  has  a  nice  little  drawing-room  au  premier  ;  he 
takes  his  meals  with  the  family.  The  friends  of  that  &mily 
become  known  to  him. '  He  is  invited  to  their  houses;  he  oh- 
serves  their  manners;  and  he  generalises  from  them.  A  cautious 
man  might  easily  make  this  mistake  of  hasty  generalisation. 
For  observe,  that  to  a  Frenchman  his  landlady  is  a  lady.  He  of 
oouiBe  cannot  draw  nice  distinctions  in  manners;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  his  landlady  taking  a  boarder  is  to  him  insignificant.  As 
no  one  in  France  has  a  whole  house  to  himself,  to  ^  let  lodgings* 
is  the  most  natural  thin^  in  the  world.  Now,  although  we  are 
quite  aware  that  straitened  means  are  not  always  synonymous  with 
mel^ant  manners,  we  must  still  say  that,  with  due  aUowance  for 
individual  exertions,  the  class  of  society  in  which  a  man  mixes^ 
who  mixes  with  the  friends  of  the  family  in  which  he  boards,  is 
fiat  a  representative  of  English  breeding,  is  not  the  type  which 
Englishmen  recognise;  no  more  than  methodists  are  true  speci 
mens  of  Church  of  Englandism.  Yet  the  pictures  of  English 
society  published  in  France  are  obviously  taxen  from  this  class; 

•  "We  can  Touch  for  the  literal  truth  of  the  following  anecdote  ; — ^A  French- 
man who  had  resided  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  London  without  acquiring  three 
English  phrases,  inveighed  against  the  stupidity  of  the  people  of  the  house  where 
he  lodged,  hecause  they  could  not  converse  with  him.  *  Sont  Ut  betes  cet  AngUiis  f 
Here  I  have  heen  nearly  eighteen  months  in  this  house,  and  the  hoohies  can't 
•peak  a  word  of  French  to  me  yet' 


I 
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^ven  whisn  the  piunter  hus  bad  opportamti«0  of  aeang  befcftet 
society,  lus  habitual  Btudy  has  been  <tf  the  cksa  we  speak  of. 

Tlus  is  not  the  only  cause  of  a  Fr^ichmau's  misrepsesenr* 
tation  of  Snghoid,  ^ttin^  his  pesrsonal  fcMsUngs  towards  us 
aside,  we  must  still  believe  hun  |o  be  essentially  incompetent  to 
fonn  a  correct  opinion  ^ot  .onlj  of  US|  but  of  everj  foreign 
nation.  The  French  mind  is  the  least  flexible  of  any.  The  pr&^ 
juices  of  an  Englishman  are  neither  wise  nor  agreeable;  like  all 
prejudices^  they  make  the  possessor  ridiculous,  offensive,  and 
ohort-sighted.  But  an  Ekijglishman  needs  ve^  little  travel,  if  he 
have  two  grains  of  intelligence,  to  make  him  give  up  all  such 
irejudices  as  are  not  wholly  moral.  This  the  Fr^udiman  cannot 
o.  Fiance  is  his  invariable  standard,  because  he  identifies  him- 
self witlx  it. 

We  must  be  understood  as  speaking  generally.  Individual 
Frenchmen  have  studied  England  in  an  earnest  conscientioua 
spirit.  We  have  no  books  on  x  ranee  at  all  equal  to  Ghistave  da 
Beaumont's  *  Irlande,'  and  Ldon  Fauoher's  *  Angleteiiie;'  such 
exceptions  to  the  general  tenor  of  their  books  we  are  delighted 
%o  acknowledge.  Let  us  also  notlee  the  carefid  and  accurate 
articles  which  Philar^  Chasles  publishes  in  the  ^  Bevue  dea 
Deux  Mondes,'  which  exhibit  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our 
language  and  literature,  and  a  &ir  appiieciation  of  our  writers. 
The  article  on  Burke,  in  the  November  number,  is  the  very  best 
we  ever  read  on  the  subject.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the 
new  reviewt  ^  La  Revue  Nouvelle,'  which  promises  to  take  an 
important  stand  in  periodical  literature,  and  is  animated  by  a 
grave  and  temperate  spirit  of  friendliness  towards  England.* 

The  two  works  placied  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  worth  a 
few  minutes'  attention.  They  wUl,  perhaps,  instruct  the  reader; 
they  will  unquestionably  tea  hun  much  that  he  neiver  knew 
before^  but  which  two  clear-righted  Frenchmen  have  seen  with, 
their  {uercing  eyes.  Sir  Francis  Trollopp,  emulating  M.  Sue, 
detennined  on  concentrating  the  observaUonshe  had  made  in  his 
*  nombreux  voyages'  to  England,  in  a  work  which  should  be  for 
London  what  M.  Sue's  work  was  for  Paris*  But  Sir  TroUopp, 
though  a  great  admirer  of  Eug^  Sue,  thought  that  in^  Les  Myfr* 
t^es'  theiatter  had  indulged  too  freely  in  the  exercise  of  imaginar 
tion.  He,  Sir  Trollopp,  determined  to  exclude  imagination  in  favour 
of  reality;  his  book  should  be  ^  palpitant  et  9rai,^  To  this  task  he 
was  very  competent.     His  '  me  agitce^  had  been  passed  in  various 

•  In  our  last  number,  we  gave  a  slight  account  of  thia  periodical  To  what 
we  then  said,  we  haye  now  to  add,  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
publication.  The  '  Bevue  Kouvelle'  now  appears  twice  a  month.  A  change 
decidedly  for  the  better. 
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drdee :  BOir  in  tiie  Ixwnft  of  the  moet  riAtrehe  eodefy^  tmd 
now  in  the  Beaet  hanntB  of  viee  8iid  crime.  To  Mm  haa  been 
^ened  the  Mfatt  of  BdgiaTe-floiyne,  the  dnhs  of  Pkll  Mall, 
and  the  low  tavems  of  8t.  GrUeB  s.  in  iact.  Sir  TtoUopp  was  a 
Bort  of  Maranis  of  Waterlbrd;  lie  w»9  loud  of  *  amng  Kfe-/ 
what  he  saw,  nas  been  dnunatbed  in  nino  weansome  Tofaunes — 
iroliimes  which  hare  raiaed  ham  boact  his  deaerrod  obBcutitj  into 
9i/euiOetom  notonetj»  He  is  now  wntingat  a  K^d  rate;  uid  he 
no  longnr  indulges  in  the  peeudonjnie  of  Sir  xrdlc^:  he  is 
Pkul  Feral, '  aoteur  des  Mystiies  de  Lcmdres,  AOi* 

'  Zambak'  is  by  X  Arago,  hiothei  of  the  astronoiner,  author  of 
the  *  Voyage  antoor  dn  Monde/  and  contribiitor  to  wevmL  of 
the  smali  newspapers  of  Piuris:  aa  enip^,  extravagant,  tnrgid 
writer,  labouring  to  be  '  terrible'  and  ^  palpitant/  in  the  stjle  of 
*'  £ug^e  Sue/  and  being  only  wearisome  and  targiud.  We  never 
remember  sneh  fieiee  strivii^safter  ^dSeet^'  with soottle eflfect  pio- 
duced.  Itmay  bemeatioiiedasaspeoimenof  hisgrandiloqaenoe, 
that  having  kat  his  eight,  he  now  never  speaks  of  himself  bat  as 
^  le  pauvreli^lisaire  V  Certainly  BeUsarins  was  blind,  b«t  eo  isthe 
beggar  at  the  comer  of  our  stteet;  and  we  see  no  mote  resem- 
Uance between  Belisarinaand  the  bq;gar,  dkan  between  Behaarios 
and  the  obsemre  feailletonist* 

Neither  M.  Arago  nor  Sir  Franeis  is  inimieal  to  England. 
The  impresBiim  remting  from  %  perusal  c^  their  wocks  would  oer- 
tainly  be  extravagantly  false;  but  the  writers  are  evidently  great 
admirers  of  the  country  they  tmduce.  The  disagieeabfe  efiect  is 
caused  hj  the  topics  they  select  An  odour  of  beer  and  gin  rises 
from  their  j^esw  The  ataaosfdieTe  ledcs  wilh  the  ficmes  of  dk- 
graceful  orffies.  The  honors  of  Bedlam,  the  bmtaKtes  of  ^  hells' 
and  publioSiauaes,  the  filth  of  St.  Giles's,  and  the  hideoas  vices  oi 
the  pariahs  of  society,  .thieves,  {maps,  and  proslitiites  are  crowded 
together  in  these  books;  and  as  if  such  scenes  were  not  '^  palpitspst' 
enough  in  tk&r  own  naked  borrort  Aey  must  be  dressed  up  with 
all  tTO  tawdry  eloquence,  and  unsemuidous  exacganitioii  of  third- 
rate  feuilletonistBL  It  will  be  readily  admitted  tiiat  a  *•  £ght'  is 
terrible  enough  in  its  reality;  but  the  descrxplionB  ^T?en  in  '  Les 
Myst^res,'  and  in  *  Zambala,'  are  sickening.  F^runent  iroagbift- 
tions,  dabUin^  in  filth,  may  find  sneh  desmptions  to  their  taste. 
As  r^pr^Kntationsof  any  tfan^  Ei^Udi,  Aey  are  Isughd^Ie. 

Wearisome  as  these  books  are,  they  have  their  easest  Wadfing* 
knee  deep  in  filth  and  folly,  we  sometimes  alight  npon  a  strip  of 
ground  which  almost  repays  us  for  the  toiL  Such  insists  into 
our  social  condition !  such  revelations  of  our  virtues  and  vices! 
M.  Arago  has  '  revealed'  to  us  the  policeman*  The  reader^  per- 
haps, fiuacies  that  ho  knows  very  well  what  a  pnliopswaw  is;  ike 
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wider  flttMeiB  liinadd  M.  Ango^  who  has  made  a  voyage  rotmd 
the  wodd-^irho  in  an  obsexrrr  par  ytxaBmee — who  knows  Lon- 
dum  ^  arfew  know  it'-^-contvasIs  the  poUoenlaB  with  the  sergent- 
de-^viUe.  The  resah  of  this  eontrast  is  higUj  fhyounble  to  Eng- 
land (  how  true  it  inay  be  th^  reader  shall  judge.  Be  it  known, 
therefore,  that  while  m  France  the  primary  re^nisite  of  the  guar- 
dian of  the  pe&ce  is  strength  of  wrist;  in  the  pohceman  it  is  suavity 
of  roeech — lapoUtesse  du  langage.  The  sergent-deville  is  a  man 
with  a  fierce  aspect,  large  wmskers,  harsh  Toice^  and  broad  shoul- 
ders. The  pohceman  is  a  man  delicately  shaped,  une  nature  svelte^ 
with  blue  eyes»  with  un  regard  limpide,  with  aristocratic  hands, 
white  and  small.  The  sergent-de-ville  must  be  expert  in  his  use 
of  the  cane,  and  must  imderstand  la  savate.  To  the  policeman 
such  advantages  are  useless;  he  has  scarcely  ever  to  sustain  any 
straggle  with  o£fenders,  his  whole  eloquence  consists  in  persuad- 
ing *  par  la  wrole  ^ui  prfiche  toujours  et  avec  douceur  le  respect 
de  la  ki.'  How  Httie  do  we  eomprehend  that  which  is  daily 
paarioig  before  ns  I  A  Londoner  iinagmes  a  pohceman  to  bo  a  very 
uflefol,  but  sapxemely  inetegaAt  member  of  society.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  pdiceman  is  as  elegant  as  he  is  useful,  and  as  hu- 
mane aa  he  is  elegant.  He  is  a  '  nature  svdtei  his  eyes  are  bhie, 
his  hands  are  white,  his  eloquence  soft  and  persuasive.  The  Lon- 
doner imagines  him  to  be  somewhat  rough  and  peremptory  in 
manner,  teeaking  Priscian's  head  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  it 
were  the  head  of  a  pickpocket  M.  Aiago  declares  that  the 
menace  of  a  policeman  is  a  fraternal  exhortation.  He  watches 
over  the  city  with  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  pastor  who  guards  a 
flock.  ^  Yous  lisez  toujours/  exchdms  the  enthusdastie  observer, 
*  la  bienveilkiioe  sur  le  visage  ^paaouie  du  polieeman.'  Is  not 
this  a  lerektaon?  But  traveHers  do  not  always  see  alike.  M. 
Paul  Eeval,  in  '  Les  Myst^s  de  Londres/  has  a  veiy  dil^rent 
opinion  of  the  elegance,  urbanity,  and  u^ty  of  the  policeman, 
wiiO)  he  says,  is  sleeping  or  waking  almost  always,  a  very 
^  wauuade  WMtihtc'i  he  is  indolent,  phlegmatic,  and  indiffer»it, 
for  the  public,  but  becomes  a  little  more  active  fear  the  nobility. 
He  is  also  eminently  corruptible.  A  pickpocket  taken  JlagravAe 
deUcio  slips  a  sovereign  into  the  policeman  s  hand,  and  is  allowed 
to  escape.  M.  Arago,  however,  is  verv  sincere  in  his  opinion  of 
the  poBoe..  Hehaa  made  one  of  them  the  hero  of  his  boo£.  Here 
kihiBpQKtnil: — 

'^One  amongst  them  was  especially  &tinguiahed  by  the  affabHity  of 
his  manners^  die  efegance  of  las  language^  the  r^^arity  of  his  features^ 
cmwhidiwers  stamped  an  ineffiiMe  sweetness.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
Aoot  tw&-and*-iweiity,  beknigtng  to  a  fkmily  of  honest  tradmnen,  of 
mmH  fottoae^  bat  boBoaraUy  aoqwisd.    Ceorgto  Odey  knew  diait  he 
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was  bandflome ;  for  AiBJeunes  miss  who  passed  near  him,  at  fiist  looked 
down,  and  quickly  glanced  up  again,  onl^  to  ascertain  wbetber  the  eyes 
of  the  policeman  were  as  soft  and  dreamy  as  they  were  reputed  tm 
the  world.  Farther  on  they  once  moi«  looked  back  to  eoovinoe  them* 
selves  that  Georges  possessed  the  grace  and  elegance  wluok  geoerallv 
distinguish  young  men  of  good  family;  and  then  the^eiott*  hSdieey  ml 
only  from  curiosity,  for  I  will  not  diTe  further  into  their  eonssienee^ 
passed  again,  and  let  their  handkerchiefs  or  parasols  fall  by  chmmfoe^ 
in  order  to  be  able  to  contradict  public  opinion,  whieti  endowed 
Georges  with  the  purest  pronunciation  and  the  most  harmonioun 
voice." 

Tlicsc  slight  incidents  occurred  so  frequently,  that  they  would 
have  i^cndercd  the  most  modest  man  in  the  three  kixigdonis  con- 
ceited; and  Georges,  without  intending  it,  withont  joiowiiig  it, 
perhaps,  was  forced  to  think  that  he  had  been  noticed  among  the 
crowd  of  policemen,  his  brethren. 

*'  His  was  a  privileged  nature,  gentle  and  calm  externally,  warm  and 
powerful  intermdly,  but  so  doubtftd  of  his  future,  that  a  deep  senti- 
ment of  sadness  imd  bitterness  was  always  to  be  read  in  his  smSe. 
Georges  would  never  have  had  the  power  to  mn  after  happiness ;  lie 
would  have  feared  a  deoeptkm ,  and  Uierefbre  it  was^  perhapi,  that  when 
all  was  joy  in  his  house,  he  alone,  ahrays  at  the  poet  of  hi»io«ur  eonSded 
to  him,  bore  so  much  melancholy  and  tunidity  in  his  appesance  and  Jm 
words,  that  it  was  impossible  to  loc^  at  him  without  a  atrong  feeiii^  <f 
interest  and  a  touchmg  affection.  Activitv  of  mind  and  apadiy  oC 
body  sometimes  go  together.  Georges  (hdey  thought,  and  ihought 
a  great  deal;  but  when  inqubitive  look^  when  matemiu  solicitude  sought 
to  guess  the  cause  of  his  painful  preoccupation,  his  broad  and  open, 
brow  became  pure  and  serene,  his  manners,  his  language  recovered 
their  natural  manliness,  and  the'  more  energy  you  found  in  him  at 
that  moment,  the  more  you  pitied  lum  for  the  violence  he  submitted  to 
from  a  sense  of  dignity. 

This  *lion'  of  a  policeman,  whom  all  lesjeunes  miss  are  talk* 
ing  about,  is,  we  presume,  the  Childe  Harold  of  the  force. 
He  joins  in  no  ignoble  crffies.  He  flirts  with  no  cook  or  kitchen 
maid.  Cold  meat  in  the  kitchen  is  unknown  to  him.  He  stands 
aloof: 

^'  Not  that  he  loves  maids  les%  but  ladies  moteJ* 

And  ladies  love  him.  Lord  B.'s  daughter,  the  charming  Ladv 
Emmelinc,  not  only  loves,  but  marries  him.  One  Exquisite  touch 
about  her  "wc  must  preserve.  Georges'  family  keep  a  lace  wafc- 
house.  Emmeline  goes  there  frequently.  One  day  she  goc^ 
there,  but  is  dissatisfied  witli  every  thing  shown  her.  Georges' 
sister  guesses  the  cause.  Emmeline  expected  to  find  him  there; 
to  be  served  by  him;  but  Childe  Harold  is  at  that  hour  *  on  his 
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beat;'  the  daughters  of  England  are  admiring  his  dreamy  eyes, 
while  he  is  exhibiting  the  ^politesse  du  langag^  and  *  le$  mains 
de  bmme  tnaison,'  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  force. 
£mmelin0  says  she  will  call  another  day,  and  leavea  the  shop; 
but  in.  leaving  it  she  drops  a  sovereign  into  the  hands  of  a  beggar 
girl,  whispezuig,  *  Prie  patir  moi,  et  pour  iui  /' 

We  know  not  under  what  aspect  to  admire  this  most.  The 
aoeotacy  of  the  picture  is  rivalled  by  the  perfection  of  the  sen* 
ti^ient.  The  "sovereign  to  a  beggar  indicates  the  wealth  of  our 
aristocracy;  the  request  to  the  beggar:  *  Pray  for  me  and  for 
him'  (the  policeman),  charmingly  typifies  our  national  sentiment, 
and  abandon. 

Sir  Trollopp,  thongfa  he  does  not  share  M.  Axago's  penchant 
for  policemen,  assures  us  that  the  hangman  is  a  gentleman;  a 
faet  of  which  we  were  in  ignorance.  He  also  represents  the 
Earl  of  White  Manor  taking  his  wife  out  into  the  market  with  a 
rope  round  her  neck,  and  o&ring  her  for  sale  ;  according  to  the 
law  and  custom  of  our  land.  But  even  this  is  insignificant  be- 
side his  Sir  Brian  de  Lancester,  Lord  White  Manor's  vounger 
brother,  who,  beeause  the  law  of  primogeniture  has  deprived 
him  of  an  equal  share  in  the  family  property,  refiises  to  accept  a 
libend  allowance  from  bis  brother,  and  because  he  cannot  have 
half,  will  hare  none.  Having  made  this  resolution,  he  sells 
nrntebes  in  the  istreets,  and  pesters  Lord  White  Manor  by  always 
accosting  him  in  public  witn  a  request  that  he  will  buy  matchea 
of  his  younger  brother.  This  is  cidled  a  *  duel  sourd*  between  the 
two  brothers ;  all  London  applauds  the  younger  brother  ;  the 
earl  is  driven  almost  mad. 

The  manner  in  which  public  places  are  made  the  scenes  of  all 
sorts  of  extraordinary  transactions  may  be  gathered  from  one 
example  in  each  author.  In  *  Les  Mysteres'  a  murder  and  rob- 
bery are  attempted  in  the  Temple  Church  during  service  ;  in 
^  Zambala'  a  murder  is  effected  at  the  opera,'  and  the  assassin 
escanes. 

M.  Arago,  although  adoring  our  police,  has  somewhat  singular 
opinions  of  our  morals.  Our  trials,  he  says,  are  decided  by  the 
number  of  witnesses.     He  puts  it  in  this  dramatic  manner : 

*  How  many  witnesses  nave  you?  Two.  And  you?  Four. 
The  first  loses  the  cause:  numbers  have  so  much  influence  on 
this  mercantile  nation  P 

That  is  rather  a  good  piece  of  logic.  Sir  Trollopp  equals  it, 
when  he  attributes  the  hatred  of  the  English  towards  the  f^rench, 
to  the  simple  fact  that  England  borrows  fashions,  cooks,  and  opera- 
dancers  from  France ;  and  as  every  debtor  hates,  more  or  less, 
his  creditor,  indi  ine.    This  is  the  reason  why  the  Frenchman 
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in  English   farces   always  appears  as  ^  unfaguin,  vnfanjparon 
couard.  unfal  hquaceJ    Modest! 

M.  Arago  also  informs  us  tliat  if  a  young  lady  comes  home 
witk  her  bosom  adorned  with  a  magnificent  necklace,  her  fingers 
flittering  with  brilliants,  her  brow  ornamented  with  a  rich 
diademi  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  fother  or  brother  to  ask  her 
whence  such  precious  jewels  come ;  and  if  by  chance,  as  an  ex- 
ception, they  do  remark  them,  the  most  tnvial  answers  satisfy 
them,  and  tney  demand  pardon  for  their  indiscreet  curiosity. 
Secrets  worth  knowing !  It  would  appear  that  youn^  ladies  are 
in  the  habit  of  retumiim  from  a  promenade  so  bedizened.  It 
would  also  appear  that  brothers  and  fathers  do  not  greet  the 
bedizened  damsels^ with  a  stare  ;  nothing  is  noticed,  or  if  no* 
ticed,  aniipology  is  made  for  the  indiscretion.  We  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  tUs. 

Equally  i^orant  were  we  of  another  fact  observed  by  the  same 
sensible  ana  acute  traveller,  viz.  that  as  soon  as  some  atrocious 
criminal  is  brought  to  justice,  ever^  one  is  ambitious  of  having 
belonged  to  his  select  circle  of  acquaintance,  of  having  pressed  his 
hand  m  friendship,  of  having  dined  with  him^  &c.  Tliat  people 
'  are  anxious  to  see  and  speak  to  any  criminal  we  know ;  that  they 
are  proud  of  having  dined  with  him  is,  to  say  the  least,  novel  to 
us.  We  should  have  imagined  that  our  old  proverb^  about 
'  birds  of  a  feather,'  would  have  put  some  restraint  on  such  an 
ambition. 

Travellers,  however,  *  see  strange  things ;'  and  draw  stranger 
conclusions.  Thus  Sir  TroUopp  paints  a  scene  of  pickpockctinff  at 
the  entrance  to  a  theatre ;  tlie  victim,  whose  property  is  being 
*  convened'  from  him,  cries  out  to  the  surrounoing  persons, 
entreating  them  to  arrest  the  thief : 

*  Nobody,'  says  Sir  Francis^  ^  responded  to  that  appeal,  as  was 
proper.  In  London,  the  maxim,  every  one  for  himself  is  put  in 
practice  with  inflexible  rigour.' 

So  egoistic  a  nation  are  we,  that  we  let  thieves  escape  raiher 
than  disturb  ourselves  !  This  is  a  reproach  which  must  make 
England  blush — ^if  it  be  true ;  if  not,  then  *  let  the  galled  jade 
wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung.' 

In  both  these  books  we  are  favoured  with  sketches  of  living 
persons.  All  the  notorious  men  about  town  are  introduced ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  painted  in  the  most  glowing  colours 
by  M.  Arago.  The  duke  and  the  policeman  seem  to  be  his 
ideals  of  mankind.  Sir  Trollo{)p's  anachronisms  are  to  be  par- 
doned in  a  foreigner,  though  strixing  ludicrously  on  the  English 
ear ;  and  perhaps  a  similar  excuse  may  be  made  for  his  reviving 
worn  out  anecdotes,  and  passing  them  off  as  inventions.     In  one 
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case,  howerer,  he  Iiaa  improred  on  his  original  It  is  thii»  AH 
ike  irorld  knows  the  celeoiated  jtu  d^esprit  of  *  the  marquis/  who 
Towed  he  would  ahaire  off  the  redundant  whiskers  of  an  honour- 
able M.P.  This  has  been  transferred  to  one  of  Sir  Frauds 
heroes,  and  in  the  following  shape. 

''  The  Honourable  Pegasus  Anticom,  H.P.,  wore  terrific  moustaches ; 
these  moustaches  were  unfortunate  enough  to  displease  Brian  de  Lances- 
ter.  One  moroing  he  went  to  the  club  and  formaUj  announced  his  in- 
tention of  annihilating  them. 

''The  Honourable  Pegasus  Anticom  was  informed  thereof  in  the 
course  of  the  evening;  whereupon  he  armed  himself  with  a  pair  of  double- 
barrelled  pistols,  determined  to  die  rather  than  lose  his  moustaches. 

"  The  next  daj  the  ^  Times*  announced  that  the  honourable  Brian  de 
Lanoester  would  that  day  cut  off  the  moustaches  of  the  Honourable  Pe- 
gasus Anticorn>  M.P. 

**  A  sabre  was  added  to  the  pistols. 

"  The  day  after,  London  was  covered  with  gigantic  placards,  promis- 
ing a  reward  of  a  hundred  poimds  to  whoever  would  bring  the  moustaches 
of  the  Honourable  Pegasus  Anticom,  M.P.,  to  the  house  of  Brian  de 
Lanoester. 

**  Pegasus  put  on  a  coat  of  mail. 

"  The  day  following,  the  *  Herald,' '  Chronicle,'  and  *  Post,'  gave  an 
account  of  several  gentbmen,  possessors  of  large  moustaches,  who  had 
been  assassinated  in  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  by  banditti  eager  for  the 
promised  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

'*  Pegasus  reflected :  he  sent  for  a  barber ;  and  then  sent  his  mous- 
taches, with  a  diaUengej  to  Brian.  Brian  cut  off  his  right  ear  at  the 
first  shot" 

In  spite  of  numerous  absurdities,  which  excite  a  smile  in  the 
Englisn  reader,  *  Les  Myst^res  de  Londres,'  is  very  soporific.  In- 
stead of  bein^  'palpitant  et  vrai,  as  the  author  intended,  it  is 
wearisome  and  false.  We  have  spoken  already  of  the  lowness 
of  its  topics ;  one  chapter  is  entitled  Sang  et  Bone :  the  title 
might  fitly  be  applied  to  the  whole  work;  it  is  written  with  a 
pai  dipped  in  the  gutter.  As  a  picture  of  English  life — even 
of  the  *  mysteries'  of  English  Ufe — ^it  is  absurd  ;  as  a  romance  it 
is  stale  and  tiresome.  The  leading  personages  are  the  [members 
of  a  band  of  rascals,  who  as  smugglers,  thieves,  coiners,  swind- 
lers, and  cut-throats,  form  a  very  '  terrible'  association.  The 
idea  of  this  '  family'  is  pooriy  copied  from  Balzac's  extrava^;ant 
notion  of  *  Les  Treize,^  In  Balzac,  thirteen  men,  all  of  prodigious 
energy  and  talent,  combine  together  to  rule  society.  They  pre- 
tend to  be  almost  strangers  to  each  other.  They  assist  each 
other  with  unhesitating,  unreflecting  devotion.  And  by  means 
of  their,  energy,  their  devotion,  and  their  association,  they  be- 
come all  powerful.    In  *  Les  Mysteres'  the  *  family'  has  its  mem- 
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bers  in  every  grade  of  aociety;  but  Its  object  is  amply  that  of 

Slunder.  It  has  its  noblemen,  its  physicians,  its  merchants,  its 
ill  discounters,  its  smugglers,  its  bullies,  and  its  cut-thiolts. 
The  existence  of  this  society  is  ^  perfectly  Imown  to  the  police;' 
but  the  police  are  impotent  That  persuasive  eloquence  which 
M.  Arago  admires  in  the  police,  seems  to  be  ineffectual  with 
^e  gentlemen  of  the  night, 

"  Before  proceeding  any  farther,"  says  Sir  Francis,  "we  think  it  pro* 
per  here  to  teU  the  reader^  that  the  immense  association  which  bean  in 
London  the  name  of  The  Family^  is  constituted,  with  little  difference, 
like  the  society  it  plunders.     Only  it  is  better  constituted. 

"  It  possesses  a  public,  gentiy  and  nobility,  people,  knights,  and  the 
senate. 

'Mt  likewise  possesses  a  chief,  who  is  king  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
the  term — king  as  were  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  Elizabelh,  of  pious  me- 
mory— ^king  in  earnest. 

<'  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  allowable  to  give  the  ignoble  name 
of  flctsh  to  the  language  agreed  upon  by  the  yarious  members  of  the 
association.  These  members,  it  is  true,  are  robbers,  but  the  bandits  of 
London  are  noblemen. 

''  At  any  rate,  the  language  of  The  Family  resembles  vexy  little  the 
language  of  Shakspeare.  Our  witty  brother  and  countr^onan,  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  has  given  numerous  specimens  of  it  in  several  of  las 
charming  tales.  Our  fashionable  Reviews  have  of  late  been  so  full 
of  itt  that  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  exclusively  edited  by  swell' 
mobs  or  swindlers.  Thus  these  writers  of  fashion  no  longer  say:  Who 
will  pay  the  expense?  They  chirp:  Who  is  to  stump  upf  A  penny  is 
to  them  a  mey^  sixpence  a  tanner,  a  shilling  a  bob,  a  crown  a  bull,  a 
sovereign  a  coutter,  as  if  they  had  been  sworn  smashers  from  thor 
earliest  childhood. 

*'  In  order  to  express  that  their  hero  has  passed  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Court,  they  have  a  number  of  positively  delightful  perinhrases.  This  one 
has  undergone  a  whitewashing;  another  has  passed  tne  Portugal  soap- 
mamfactory  ;  a  third  has  put  a  clean  shirt  on  the  old  man. 

**  All  these  are  because  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  stands  in  a  street 
called  Portugal-street.  Perhaps,  also,  because  all  those  who  frequent 
this  court,  barristers  and  judges  included,  really  require  a  universal 
washing." 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  somewhat  startling  to  the  Englisli  public 
to  hear  that  our  Reviews  are  so  full  oi  flash  as  to  seem  like  the 
literature  of  swindlers.  The  ^ce  and  concinnity  of  Sydney 
Smith,  the  vigour  and  idiomatic  charm  of  Macaulay,  the  scho- 
larly *  Quarterly,'  and  the  fastidious  '  Eklinburgh,'  certainly  arc 
not  specimens  of  the  '  language  of  Shakspeare;*  but  that  they  are 
specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  swell-mob  never  before  occurred 
to  us. 
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Sir  Francis  continues: 

^^  The  Family t  besides  the  especial  degrees  of  a  hierarchj  unequallecE 
in  the  whole  world,  and  complicated  to  infinity,  is  composed  of  three 
constituted  bodies  :  the  men,  the  gentlemen,  the  lords.  It  is  probable 
the  title  of  gentleman  is  acquired  bj  the  force  of  things  ;  that  of  lord 
is  submitted  to  a  sort  of  election. 

**  Above  all  these  is  the  father,  whom  the  men  call  HU  Honour,  or 
desi^ate  by  a  proper  name,  which  is  subject  to  change,  but  not  by  the 
death  of  its  bearen  This  name  is  from  time  to  time  changed,  like  an 
old  eoat.  Towards  1811,  HU  Honour  9  name  was  Jack,  so  that  many 
ihen  thought,  with  some  reason,  that  it  was  Jack  Ketch ;  later,  the 
dynasty  of  Edward  commenced.  Trustworthy  communications  permit 
lis  to  affirm,  that  in  1844  ihe  father  of  the  Family/  is  in  orders,  and 
possesses  livinfjs  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  of  francs.  His 
subjects  call  him  the  Mandarin. 

''Nevertheless,  he  is  married  according  to  the  flesh  with  a  respectable 
lady  ;  his  domestic  arrangements  are  excellent,  and  he  is  the  edification 
o6  the  ^tiah  clergy, 

^  In  183**-,  Edward  reigned  probably  more  by  right  of  conquest  than 
by  that  of  birth.  The  Family  made  tearful  progress  under  his  reign. 
I/iamends  of  the  erowii  were  stolen,  heroic  robbenes  were  committed." 

Some  of  these  heroic  acts  are  given  in  the  volumes  before  us; 
we  have  too  much  re^peet  for  our  readers  to  extract  them.  Rio 
Santo,  his  Honour,  is  an  Irish  adventurer  who,  assuming  a  Spanish 
name,  and  the  title  of  marquis,  becomes  the  *  Lion.'  He  is  no 
ordinary  animal.  He  is  the  ideal  of  all  the  men;  the  *  adored  one' 
of  all  the  women.  A  *  Whiagesse  de  Lettres  (!)  fut  jusqu'^  lui 
]>Eoposcr  de  Kllustrer  a  raide  d'un  roman  en  quatorze  parties  de 
fiix  volumes  8vo.  chacune.'  Not  only  the  *  wniggesse,*  but  the 
whole  aiistocracy  of  England  quarrel  for  him.  There  is  a  con- 
ataat  struggle  to  get  him;  no  party  is  complete  without  him. 
A  Countess  of  Derby  is  his  public  mistress.  He  is  Lovelace, 
Lord  Byron,  Bodolphe^  and  V autrin,  all  in  one.  No  one  asks 
at  the  Spanish  embas^  about  this  enormously  wealth]^  and  all- 
|)iOwerful  marquis.  No  one  is  curious  about  his  familv.  He 
calls  himself  marquis,  and  all  the  aristocracy  of  England  accept 
him  upon  his  own  statement.  There  is  no  Spaniard  in  London 
to  confound  him.  There  is  no  Englishman  who  has  been  in 
Spain,  to  confound  him.  His  wealth  is  derived  from  smuggling, 
Tobbery,  and  coining.  No  one  refuses  to  take  his  false  notes;  no 
one  inquires  into  his  affairs. 

The  extreme  probability  of  this  is  heightened  by  Rio  Santo 
having  some  companions  moving  in  the  same  society,  and  all 
equally  unsuspected.  A  Jew,  cut  down  from  the  gallows  and 
restored  to  life  by  the  *  Family,'  is  again  in  society,  under  the 
name  of  Sir  Edmund  Mackenide:  no  one  suspects  him.    A  Ger- 
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man  physician,  of  true  English  breed,  meets  with  no  €terman  to 
oonverse  with  and  detect  him.  All  these  swindlers  pass  unsus- 
pected through  the  highest  society — society  in  which  every  one's 
tamily  and  connexions  are  intimately  known  to  every  one. 

But  Sir  Trollopp,  so  severe  on  Eugene  Sue,  for  substituting 
imagination  in  the  place  of  reality,  is,  of  course,  here  merely  de- 
scribing what  he  has  observed  ;  he  disdains  the  idea  of  invention  ; 
what  he  describes  is  a  matter  of  history.  This  is  a  valuable 
quality  in  a  painter  of  society.  '  Les  drames  terribles'  of  our 
social  life  are  quite  piquant  enough,  without  having  recourse  to 
fiction.  We  quite  agree  with  him.  Eugene  Sue  has  erred  ou 
the  side  of  fiction.  Has  Sir  Francis  escaped  the  error?  That 
he  has  not  shown  a  brilliant  imagination^  we  cordially  admit. 
Has  he  then  painted  the  reality?  He  says  so;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  describe  what  he  has  seen.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  he  has  seen 
very  strange  things. 


Art.  XIL — 1.  The  Bengal  Hurkaruy  September  and  October, 
1845. 

2.  The  Delhi  Gazette,  October,  1845. 

3.  The  Friend  of  India,  October,  1845. 

4.  The  Madras  Spectator,  September  and  October,  1845. 

Most  persons  who  bestow  any  attention  on  Indian  affairs,  now 
regard  with  deep  interest  the  prospect  presented  us  by  the  East. 
It  is  felt  that  very  great  changes  are  about  to  take  place  there. 
Until  recently  the  English  appear  to  have  been  too  much  the 
slaves  of  a  traditional  policy,  founded  on  a  pettyfogging  interpret 
tation  of  treaties,  rather  than  on  just  views  of  the  mterests  of  the 
coimtry.  One  set  of  notions  restrained  us  fix)m  takinj^  the  proper 
steps  towards  bringing  the  Chinese  to  reason;  by  another  we  were 
withheld  fi*om  attempting  any  settlement  on  the  vast  island  of 
Borneo;  a  third  interfered  with  our  occupation  of  AJT^hanistan; 
while  in  India  itself  similar  prejudices  nave  regulated  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  betrayed  us  into  the  persuasion  that  our  dul^  re- 
quires  us  to  sit  still,  and  behold  the  native  governments  successively 
teUlL  to  pieces,  after  having  passed  through  a  protracted  state  o^ 
convulsions,  rather  than  by  timely  interference,  to  preserve  the 
inhabitants  from  incalculable  calamities  and  sacrifices. 

Most  statesmen  of  the  Tory  school  have  encouraged  theories 
like  these,  because  they  favour  the  besetting  sin  of  men  with** 
out  energy  of  mind,  who  would  rather  discover  an  excuse  for 
doing  nothing,  than  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  the  perform* 
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anoe  of  their  public  duties.  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  they 
love  to  taste  the  sweets  of  office,  mingled  with  as  few  as  possilJe 
of  the  bitteis.  To  stand  still  is  easy,  to  advance  is  laDoriona. 
They  have,  therefore,  exercised  their  ingenuity  rather  in  disco* 
vering  excuses  for  inaction,  ihan  in  examinmg  the  actual  condition 
of  the  East,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  field  of  our  commerce  or 
the  circle  of  our  political  influence.  From  the  high  places  of 
office,  these  pernicious  ideas  have  descended  to  the  lowest  level 
of  society,  and  obtained  universal  diffiision  through  the  press. 
In  India  more  especially,  we  observe  a  large  and  not  uninfluential 
school  of  writers,  delivering  perpetual  homilies  on  the  sin  of  am- 
bition, and  pointing  out  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  folly  of 
putting  a  period  to  the  petty  despotisms  which  have  in  all  ages 
be»i  the  curse  of  India. 

At  present  we  witness  with  pleasure  the  spread  of  better  prin- 
ciples; and  events,  which,  after  all,  are  the  most  successful  teachers 
of  mankind,  wiU  probably  soon  impart  additional  strength  to  the 
convictions  of  reason.  It  seems  oifficult  to  give  currency  to  a 
sound  theory  of  political  ethics.  A  majority  of  persons,  who  fancy 
themselves  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wronff, 
affect  to  entertain  the  belief  that  Providence  keeps  special  watdi 
over  established  governments,  be  their  character  what  it  may,  for 
which  reason  it  must,  they  suppose,  be  criminal  to  overthrow 
them. 

But  the  most  obstinate  fallacies  must  yield,  in  the  Ion?  run,  to 
lo^c  and  experience.  No  maxim  is  more  commonpbce  than 
tlu^,  that  all  governments  were  established  originally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  governed.  If  we  would  be  consistent  with  ourselves, 
we  must  consent  to  draw  the  le^timate  consequences  from  the 
doctrine  thus  laid  down,  and  mamtain,  that  when  governments  . 
cease  to  efiect  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  estaolished,  the 
sanction  of  rij?ht  ana  law  wherewith  they  were  at  first  invested, 
is  withdrawn  from  them,  and  they  are  left  defenceless,  and  pur- 
posely  80)  by  Providence,  to  encounter  the  shock  of  accident. 
W  hen  things  have  arrived  at  this  pass,  no  criminality  can  attach 
to  the  act  of  dissolving  such  institutions,  provided  they  who 
compass  their  removal  are  prepared  to  set  up  something  better  in 
their  stead.  Ai^d  we  suppose  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that  the 
government  of  the  English  in  India  is  preferable,  in  most  cases, 
to  that  of  the  native  princes,  whose  rule  in  aU  ages,  as  well  before 
as  after  our  arrival  in  the  country,  has  been  lamentably  incapable 
of  securing  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

These  remarks  we  have  made  to  soften  the  regret  of  those  who 
view  with  sorrow  the  disappearance  of  the  native  governments  one 
after  another,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  probably  have 
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to  witness  the  overthrow  of  the  last  of  them.  If  they  were  mere 
theatrical  exhibitions,  exercising  no  injurious  effects  on  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  we  might  ourselves  in  some  instances  bestow  on 
them  a  certain  aegree  of  admiration.  They  might  serve  extremely 
well  for  models  of  descriptions  in  romances.  The  wealth  of  a 
whole  country,  concentrated  in  one  city  and  piindpaUy  in  one 
palace,  may  enable  the  monarch,  even  of  a  kingdom  of  moderate 
dimensions,  to  surround  himself  with  circumstances  of  grandeur 
exceedingly  striking  to  the  eye.  Beheld  in  the  midst  of  regal 
halls,  lofty,  spacious,  and  glittering  with  barbaric  ornaments,  sur- 
roimded  by  gorgeously  dressed  courtiers,  and  receiving  from  his  sub- 
jects obedience  almost  amounting  to  adoration,  he  necessarily  appears 
to  the  vulgar  eve  a  personage  oi*  great  authority,  possessed  ot  what 
are  called  royal  virtues,  inherited  with  his  sceptre  from  a  long  line 
of  ancestors.  He  is  known,  moreover,  to  be  the  lord  of  many 
hundred  imprisoned  queens;  and  the  extent  of  his  opulence  being 
altogether  indefinite,  it  is  supposed  that  calculation  can  set  no 
bounds  to  it. 

Circumstances  like  these  impose  on  the  imamnations  of  many 
honest  persons,  who  seem  very  sincerely  to  befieve  that  an  indi- 
vidual thus  situated  must  be  deserving  of  req)ect,  and  that  a  long 
indulgence  in  a  similar  course  of  life  nas  created  for  him  rights  to 
enjoy  it  for  ever.  Their  minds  seem  incapable  of  imderstasding 
that  the  repetition  of  acts  of  wickedness  or  fo%  cannot  create  a 
right,  and  that  the  more  frequently  a  man  ofiends  against  the 
principles  of  justice,  the  less  deserving  is  he  of  commiseration 
when  calamity  or  punishment  at  length  overtakes  him. 

We  trust,  that  some  such  reflections  as  these  will  by  desrees 
reconcile  the  partisans  of  the  Amirs  of  Sinde  to  the  downlal  of 
those  usurpers,  upon  whom  an  immense  amount  of  superfluous  pity 
seems  to  liave  been  expended.  But  pity,  like  odier  articles^  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  for  a  consideration  in  the  market.  Thus, 
sundry  expert  sophists  at  Bombay  have  disposed  of  a  large  amount 
of  pity  and  sympathy  to  the  Amirs  for  an  equivalent  amount  of 
ham  cash,  and  the  commodity  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming  as 
long  as  there  exists  a  demand  for  it.  The  people  of  Scmde 
inspired  the  gentlemen  in  question  with  no  pity,  because  they  had 
nothing  to  give  in  return  for  it.  They  were  oppressed  and  im- 
poverished, pillaged  and  maltreated,  by  their  rulers,  whose  tyranny 
not  only  deprived  them  of  their  property,  but  closed  against 
them  the  compassion  of  the  Bombay  press.  For  who  could 
feel  any  thing  for  wretches,  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  fee  an  ad- 
vocate ?  When  we  have  sometimes  attempted  to  make  them  the 
objects  of  a  little  consideration,  we  have  been  posed  by  some  such 
inquiries  as  these:  if  they  did  not  like  the  government  of  the 
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Amirs,  why  did  they  continue  to  live  under  it  ?  Why  did  they 
not  collect  together  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  if  their  gentle 
rulers  had  left  them  any,  and  emigrate  into  the  Company's  terri- 
tories ?  And  these  judicious  questions  have  been  deemed  conclu* 
give.  Persons  of  the  same  sage  class  might  have  indulged  in  the  same 
inquiries  on  the  subject  of  &eland,  and  of  the  poor  and  destitute  in 
this  country.  Why  don't  all  those  who  find  that  they  can't  live 
here  emigrate  to  America,  or  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  or  any  other 
mot  of  easy  access  ?  To  find  an  answer  is  beyond  our  ingenuity, 
though  one  reason  why  they  don't  take  the  step  in  questiom  may 
be,  that  they  can't.  This  at  any  rate  was  the  case  of  the  people 
of  Sinde.  They  would  have  been  very  glad  to  effect  their  escape 
even  from  their  native  land,  had  the  means  been  within  their 
leach ;  but  the  Amirs  had  taken  care  of  that,  by  impoverishing 
them  so  completely,  that  they  could  not  travel  three  hours  without 
beffging. 

It  may  perhap  excite  surprise  in  some  that  we  allude  at  all  to 
this  question,  wnich  we  hoped  we  had  disposed  of  two  years  ago. 
But  the  Sinde  controvcnn^  is  still  raging  in  India,  where  scarcely 
a  week  passes  without  giving  birth  to  numerous  articles  for  or 
against  the  Talpoor  family.  Verjr  recently  an  officer,  serving 
under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  drew  up  in  fgrm  an  accusation  a^nst 
the  Amirs,  enumerating  their  crimes,  public  and  private, 
and  contending  that  they  are  wholly  unworthy  of  the  slightest 
sympathy.  This  communication,  signed  Omega,  and  printed  in 
the  •  Gentleman's  Gazette,'  has  imparted  fresh  vigour  to  the  contest, 
which  will  probably  be  carried  on  at  intervals  for  years  to  come. 
Our  motive,  however,  for  recurring  to  the  subject  is  mei-ely  to 
stioyr  that  the  very  worst  rulers  of  tne  East  are  sure  to  find  apolo- 
gists among  the  conductors  of  the  Indian  press.  When  we  march 
into  the  Punj&b,  therefore,  and  restore  public  tranquillity  to  that 
country,  it  will  immediately  be  discovered  by  the  same  enhghtened 
and  patriotic  individuals,  that  the  Sikh  chiefs  were  patterns  of 
moderation  and  equity,  and  that  our  Indian  government  has  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice  that  must  cause  us  to  be  detested 
throughout  Asia. 

But  will  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  it  may  be  asked,  take  the  step 
to  which  we  have  alluded?  In  our  opinion  the  present  Governor- 
general  would  be  happy  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  any  vigorous  measures,  and  to  devote  the  whole  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  the  ordinary  details  of  business,  to  the  dispensing  of 
Gtronage,  and  to  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  IIo 
s  not  been  fitted  by  nature  voluntarily  to  undertake  or  accomplish 
any  thing  great,  though  like  many  other  persons  he  maj  have  great- 
aesB  thrust  upon  him.    Up  to  this  moment  he  has  given  no  signs 
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of  administratiye  power,  or  of  any  statesman-Iilce  quaKdes.  Hie 
press  of  Bengal  is  filled  with  angry  invecUves  a^nst  ihe  spirit  of 
nis  appointments,  and  the  whole  character  of  his  pohOT,  if  policy 
he  can  be  said  to  have.  As  we  have  already  observed,  however, 
his  sole  desire  appears  to  be  to  kill  time,  receive  his  salary,  and 
return  to  Europe  with  the  reputalion,  if  posdble,  of  having  done 
no  harm,  and  if  possible  also  of  having  done  no  good.  What  he 
may  be  meditating  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  neither 
can  we  pretend  to  foresee  jn  what  direction  the  irresistible  current  oi 
events  may  force  him  to  proceed.  But  data  enough  have  been  sup- 
plied by  his  conduct  since  his  kndingin  India,  for  arriving  at  a  tol^- 
ably  correct  conclusion  respecting  we  career  he  desires  to  pursue. 

If  our  estimate  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  character  be  a  just  one, 
he  is  not  the  man  who  should  be  Grovemor-general  at  a  period  like 
the  present,  which  is  evidently  big  with  the  most  momentooB 
events.  Within  India  and  wiwout  there  are  numerous  circum* 
stances  which  require  to  be  regulated  by  a  master  hand.  For 
many  years  to  come  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  occurr^ice 
of  a  lonff  interval  of  repose,  seeing  how  many  states  are  manifestly 
approacmin^  their  dissolution,  and  how  many  enemies,  stationed  on. 
our  immediate  frontiers,  are  watchine  anxiously  for  a  favourable 
moment  for  pouring  their  undisciplined  hordes  into  our  territories, 
less  with  views  of  conquest  than  of  plimder  and  carnage.  On  all  sidee 
our  Asiatic  empire  is  at  this  moment  closely  invested  by  uneasy 
elements:  the  Belooches,  A%hans,  and  Sikhs  on  the  north  and 
north-west,  the  Nepaleese  on  the  north,  the  Burmese  on  the  eas^ 
and  the  Chinese  stul  further  in  the  same  direction.  Scarcely  can 
the  most  delicate  and  skilful  policy  preserve  us  from  coming  into 
hostile  coUisicm,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  with  each  of 
these  classes  of  enemies.  However  prudently  we  may  conduct 
ourselves  we  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  our  destinv,  which  evi- 
dently is  to  carry  on  wars  and  to  make  conquests  till  our  national 
forces  are  spent,  till  the  impulse  from  our  central  home  ceases  to 
act,  till  all  the  vast  and  scattered  ^ments  of  our  power  strike 
against  some  impassable  barrier  and  are  rplled  back  like  waves 
towards  the  spot  from  whence  they  came. 

One  of  the  reasons  of  this  state  of  things  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  character  of  our  neighbours,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
understand  ndther  themselves  nor  us.  Existing  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,  they  are  led  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  their  own 
resources,  which  they  see,  and  to  make  far  too  little  account  of 
ours,  which  are  invisible  to  them.  They,  therefore,  court  rather 
than  avoid  a  struggle  with  us;  and  it  is  only  when  beaten  and 
laid  prostrate,  and  deprived  perhaps  of  half  their  territories,  that 
they  discover  the  madness  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
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so  eager  to  engage.  But  it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  misfor- 
tunes of  barbuous  people,  that  th^  are  self-confident  and 
i^orant.  Gould  they  be  made  to  comprehend  their  own  feeble- 
nesB,  they  would  rest  content  with  the  independence  which  we 
neyer  envy  them,  and  seek  to  live  in  ami^  with  us,  and  enrich 
themselves  by  our  trade,  instead  of  courting  and  provoking  a 
contest,  in  which  nothing  but  hard  knocks  can  be  their  portioa. 

But  experience  has  shown,  that  uncivilised  nations  are  incapa- 
Me  of  contemplating  their  own  interests  disjMisaionately.  The 
ammal  propensities  prevail  in  them  over  the  intellect,  in  which 
consists  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  barbarians.  Aiid,  there- 
fore,  as  we  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things,  we  must  calculate 
on  iJie  perpetual  recurrence  of  hostilities  on  our  Indian  fiontiers. 
The  policy  of  the  Governor-general  must  constantly  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  In  some  instances,  con- 
auest  may  already  Jbave  carried  us  to  the  natural  limits  of  our 
ominions;  to  transgvess  which,  would  be  to  sin  against  the 
fimdamental  principles  of  statesmanship.  Here,  theretoie,  when 
driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into  war,  our  object  should 
be  chastisement  inflicted  scdely'with  the  view  of  constraining  our 
neighbours  to  keep  the  peace.  Elsewhere  (Mir  couise  must  be 
widely  different.  Por,  whoever  considers  the  natural  structure  of 
India  with  its  immemorial  political  relations,  cannot  fiul  to  be 
convinced  that  the  present  umits  of  our  empire  are  not  those 
which  nature  has  assigned  to  the  possessions  of  the  supreme  rulexs 
of  that  land.  We  ought  clearly  to  be  masteis  of  the  barriers 
which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  and  constitute  its  defences  against 
invasion. 

Possibly,  however,  neither  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  nor  they  who 
sent  him  out,  ever  bestowed  a  serious  thought  cm  the  bounds 
which  appear  to  be  set  by  Providence  to  the  eacpansion  of  our 
empire  m  the  East,  which  consist  much  less  in  the  gec^phical 
features  of  the  country,  than  in  m<»tal  considerations.  On  many 
points,  it  is  obvious,  we  must  advance.  In  the  north-west,  for 
instance,  there  exists  a  state  subordinate  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it. 
is  a  part  of  India,  but  nevertheless  intensely  hostile;  partly,  on 
account  of  the  character  and  religion  of  the  people,  and  partly 
fixMn  other  causes.  That  state  is  the  Pui^&b,  which  has  auready 
attained  a  pitch  of  political  disor^nisation  that  renders  it  a 
terror  to  its  neighbours.  Even  dunng  the  Affghan  war,  many 
signs  of  what  has  since  taken  place  made  their  appearance.  Our 
Sipahis  could  nowhere  be  brought  in  contact  witn  Sikh  troops, 
without  being  demoralised.  The  favourite  topic  in  their  canips 
invariably  was  the  folly  of  the  Hindlis,  in  submitting  to  Biitim 
rule ;  according  to  them,  the  time  had  already  arrived,  when  it 
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would  be  quite  practicable  to  expel  us  from  tbe  country;  wben 
the  Affghans  wore  settii^  the  example  of  resistance ;  when  the 
Belooches,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  mountains, 
were  in  arms,  ana  when  they,  themselves,  only  waited  for  some 
signal  which  they  expected,  to  fiill  upon  us,  and  commenoe  the 
dismemberment  of  our  unwieldy  empire. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  hatred  of  the  British  has  been 
gaining  strength  in  the  kingdom  of  Lahore.  According  to 
certain  journals  in  India,  and  some  itinenmt  orators  here  at  home, 
out  conduct  has  fuUy  justified  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling 
among  the  Sikhs.  We  axe  leas  clear-sighted  than  these  sages. 
Though  we  have  bestowed  some  consideration  on  the  subject,  we 
have  failed  to  discover  any  such  justification*  On  the  contrary, 
the  Sikhs,  in  our  humble  opinion,  are  gteady  indebted  to  us, 
both  for  the  conquests  they  have  made  and  Uie  continuance  of 
their  power.  It  was  our  culpable  fbrbeannoe  and  moderation, 
that  uirew  Oashmire  andLaaak  into  theb  hands;  that  sufiered 
them  to  seiae  on  the  province  of  Peshawur,  and  extend  their 
authority  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  to  Mitten  Kote ; 
and  though  we  warned  them  ofi*  when  they  wese  about  to  seize 
on  Upper  Sinde,  and  would  not  suiB^  them  to  wrest  from  us 
the  protected  Sikh  states  on  the  kft  bank  of  the  Sutiej ;  the  efifisct, 
whatever  may  have  been  our  motive,  has  been  to  protract  the 
duration  ctf  their  state.  For  had  we  allowed  them  to  pursue  their 
own  desires  unchecked,  they  would  long  ago  have  forced  us  into 
hostilities  with  them,  and  thus  have  nought  about  their  own 
destruction. 

But  the  point  to  be  examined  now  is,  whether  the  Gx)vemor- 
general  would  be  justified  in  reducing  the  Ptmjto  into  a  British 
province,  and  if  so,  whether  the  aet  would  be  politic  It  may 
assist  our  inquiries,  to  establish  at  the  very  outset  the  fact  that 
interfer^ice  in  some  shape  or  anoth^  has  become  absolutdy  ne- 
cessary, and  that  he  has  therefore  only  to  choose  between  its  dif- 
fisrent  forms.  No  one  probably  will  contend  that  we  ought  per- 
manently  to  submit  to  the  necessity  at  present  imposed  on  us  by 
the  Lahore  government  of  keqnng  36,000  men  concentrated  on 
the  extremity  of  the  north-west  provinces,  in  order  to  secure  the 
inviolability  of  our  frontier.  Such  a  line  of  argument  would 
be  too  monstrous  even  for  the  habitual  advocates  of  the  native 
princes;  it  is  consequently  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that 
we  must  take  upon  ourselves  the  r^ulation  of  afikirs  at  Lahore; 
and,  as  we  observed  at  the  outset,  we  have  only  to  decide  between 
interference,  by  which  word  the  introduction  of  the  subsidiaiy 
fiystem  is  meant,'  and  permanent  annexation. 

It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  imprudent  when  a  thing  is  to 
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be  done,  to  do  it  by  halves,  and  to  take  more  trouble  to  efiect  a 
preliminary  settlement,  than  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
i^hole  affair  to  a  conclusion.  Now,  to  ^ve  stabiutj  and  consist- 
ency to  the  Sikh  eovemment,  it  would  be  requisite  entirely  to  re* 
or^nise  it,  and  when  that  difficult  task  should  have  been  accom- 
plished, it  would  be  equally  incumbent  on  us  to  dissolve  the  military 
force  of  the  countiy ,  and  supply  its  place  by  troops  of  our  own.  Pro- 
bably,  indeed,  we  ought  to  nave  reckoned  this  as  the  first  step, 
because  there  will  be  uttle  chance  of  our  being  able  to  meddle 
vrith  the  government  until  we  shall  have  beaten  the  army,  or 
rather  that  profligate  and  disorderly  rabble  which  has  assumed 
the  name  in  the  Punj&b.  But  supposing  the  native  government 
restored,  and  upheld  by  a  British  contingent,  what  wen?  WiU 
our  difficulties  be  over  r  Shall  we  have  established  tranquillity  in 
the  Punjab?  Very  &r  from  it  The  history  of  the  subsidiary 
system  is  before  us,  and  we  have  unhapply  nad  but  too  many 
examples  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  which  alone  it  is  prolific. 

If  any  one  be  sceptical  on  this  point,  he  has  but  to  turn  to 
Oude  and  the  Deccan,  in  order  fiuly  to  sidisfy  his  mind.  In 
both  of  those  countries  the  subsidiaxy  ^stem  has  bome  its 
most  bitter  fruits,  and  the  result^  after  all,  will  not  be  national 
independence  to  the  people  who  have  felt  the  scourge,  but  uld- 
xnate  absorption  in  our  dominions^  after  having*  endured  whole 
ages  of  misrule,  and  perpetually  increasing  destitution.  Hu- 
manity, therefore,  as  well  as  policy,  would  lead  us  to  advocate 
the  anneication  of  the  Punj&b,  which  is  manifestly  incapable  of 
self-government,  which  would  only  have  its  evils  aggravated  by 
the  subsidiary  system,  and  which  cannot  with  safety  be  left  in 
its  present  state. 

If  circumstances,  therefore,  compel  us  to  march  an  army  int<> 
the  country,  and  to  put  down  the  military  Sikh  rabble  by  force, 
we  can  discover  no  reasons  why  we  should  not  make  the  actof  inter- 
ference a  fioial  one.  When  Lord  Ellenborou^h  fcU  himself  called 
upon  to  settle  the  affiura  of  Gwalior,  he  should  have  been  guided 
by  this  maxim.  Either  his  interference  was  necessary,  or  it  was 
not.  If  no  necessity  existed,  he  should  have  remained  quietly 
at  Calcutta,  and  allowed  the  Marattas  to  manage  their  own  con- 
cerns; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  state  of  ihc  country  was 
such  that  he  could  not,  without  fighting  two  sanguinary  battles, 
reduce  it  to  any  thing  like  order,  he  should  have  seieedon  that 
opportunity  to  accom^dsh  the  whole  business,  and  have  placed 
it  beyond  the  power  of  the  Gwalior  chiefs  again  to  put  the 
peace  of  India  in  Jeopardy. 

But  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  this  reasoning,  as  applied 
to  Gwalior,  it  is  far  greater  in  the  case  of  the  Punj&p,  for  m  the 
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ibimer  state,  though  there  vere  quanda  and  diataibaaoes,  it 
would  always  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  put  an  end  to  tLeiiL 
The  field  c^  anarchy  was  compfmitively  smaU  and  insignificant 
Theseedflofconfiision  also  were  less  widely  eeattered*  Among  the 
Sikhs  scarcely  can  the  most  sanguine  person  discover  any  grounds 
of  hope  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  During  the  li&  of  Ranjit 
Sin^h  people  imagined  that  his  government  would  prove  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  and  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  im- 
part a  consistency  and  permanence  to  despotism,  which  it  has 
rarely  ever  possessed  in  India.  The  fallacy  of  this  expectation 
became  visible  immediatdiy  after  his  death.  It  was  tn^i  per- 
ceived that  Ranjit  Singh  had  not  in  reality  founded  a  state,  though 
he  had  established  his  personal  influence  over  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory suflSciently  large  to  have  formed  one  in  abler  hands*  The 
vices,  moreover,  of  his  own  character  contributed  materially  to 
mar  his  work.  All  the  men  on  whom  his  partiality  had  conferred 
power,  inherited  liis  own  recklessness  and  want  of  principle^  and 
were  easily  tempted  to  aim  at  establishing  their  authority  by 
every  variety  of  wickedness. 

The  history  of  their  atrooities  we  have  already  given  in  a  former 
article,  and  it  may  very  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  improvement 
has  taken  place  since  we  closed  that  fearful  chronicle.  Without 
expecting  a  miracle,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  look  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  Punjab,  by  any  efibrta  of  its  own.  Whatever 
elements  of  order  are  introduced  into  it,  must  be  derived  from  a 
foreign  source;  or,  in  other  words,  we  must  ourselves  restore  it  to 
tranquillity.  .  Having  taken  this  step,  we  shall  next  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  wiU  abandon  the  harmony  we  have  produced, 
to  be  immediately  marred  by  discord,  or  will  persevere  in  restoring 
the  Punj&b  to  the  domains  of  civilization. :  No  native  govern- 
ment can  be  upheld  there  without  making  ya  a  party  to  its  iniqui- 
ties. If  we  place  at  its  disposal  a  subsidiary  force,  we  ought  to 
inquire  to  what  uses  it  will  he  put  NoWi  ^me  of  those  uses  are 
these:  in  order  to  pay  us  the  subsidy  agreed  on,  and  to  meet  its 
own  expenses  necessary  or  unnecessary,  it  must  collect  a  large 
revenue  from  the  people;  in  this  transaction  it  will  be  requisite,  to 
«nploy  the  troops  which  we  hand  over  to  it  Our  Sipahls,  there* 
fore,  in  the  service  of  the  Lahore  Durbar,  will  have  continually  to 
bum  villages  and  sometimes  to  cut  to  pieces  their  inhabitants,  in 
order  to  apaass  the  vast  sums  of  money  required  by  the  vicee  and 
responsibilities  of  the  court.  Shoidd  this  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
travagant supposition,  we  request  our  readers  to  cast  their  eyes 
on  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  where  they  may  frequently  behold  forty 
villages  in  flames  at  once,  not  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  or  by 
aculking  incendiaries,  but  burnt  by  the  collectors  of  the  revenue, 
m  order  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  pay  their  taxes. 
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Bat  the  efvils  of  tbe  system  do  not  oeaae  even  at  this  point  Fot 
if  the  levenue  collectors  have  an  army  at  their  command,  the 
chiefi  of  districts  and  villages  take  care  to  be  on  even  ground  ynih 
them,  and  have  always  at  their  disposal  as  man^  troops  as  they 
can  pajr.  There  are,  consequently,  two  armies  m  the  country, 
one  designed  to  support  estaUished  authority,  another  to  reast  it, 
and  these  two  armies  are  constantly  engaged  in  deadly  conflict,  by 
which  more  lives  are  probably  lost  in  me  course  of  a  few  years 
than  were  sacrificed  by  Timoor  or  Nadir  Shah,  in  their  ccmquests 
of  Hindustan. 

Precisely  the  same  state  of  things  must  be  continued  in  the 
Funj&b,  a  we  introduce  into  it  the  subsidiary  system,  and  we  say 
continued,  because  at  the  present  moment,  though  the  acts  of 
violence  perpetually  committed  are  less  under  our  notice  than  in 
Oude,  they  are  no  less  numerous  and  atrocious.  For  several  years 
past  a  large  portion  of  the  Sikh  army  has  received  no  pay,  though 
it  has  all  the  while  subsisted  in  affluence.  Whence  then  have  the 
means  of  subsistence  been  drawn?  From  the  towns  and  villages, 
which  it  has  sacked  and  plundered,  as  it  would  an  enemy's  place 
taken  by  storm.  And  on  these  occasions,  outrages  have  been 
peroctrated  more  fearful  than  any  on  record  in  the  revenue  wars 
of  Oude.  From  these  it  is  not  our  design  to  lift  the  veil,  but  all 
jreaders  of  history,  who  know  of  what  crimes  they  who  sack  cities 
are  habitually  guilty,  may  imagine  them.  To  add  to  the  dire 
character  of  these  scenes,  religious  feuds  and  animosities  have 
mixed  themselves  up  with  military  recklessness  and  violence;  for 
of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  a  large  portion  are  Mohamedans, 
while  the  soldiery  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  followers  df 
Nanak  Shah. 

We  have  already  made  an  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  Nizam's 
territories,  which  scarcely  rank  second  to  those  of  any  other  native 
prince  in  anarchy  and  demoralization.  •  Not  many  weeks  ago, 
several  Madras  journals  astonished  the  civilised  world,  by  attri- 
buting to  the  Governor-general  a  plan  for  bringing  his  lughness 
to  reason,  which  no  hish  British  functionary  could  ever  have  en- 
tertained. It  was  said  he  meant  to  bombard  Hydiabad.  But 
out  of  what  circiunstances  could  the  supposed  necessity  for  such 
an  act  c^  cruelty  have  arisen.  In  order  to  explain  this  wc  must 
recapitulate  a  few  of  the  events,  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
Deocan. 

Late  in  the  summer,  a  Peon,  in  the  service  of  the  British 
Residency  at  Hj^drabad,  was  murdered  by  one  of  the  professional 
assassins  of  the  city.  Immediately  upon  commission  of  the  deed, 
he  took  refuge  among  the  Pat'hans,  who  refused  to  deliver  him  up 
to  justice,  though  frequently  summoned  to  do  so  by  the  public 
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authorities.  Greneral  Fraser,  the  British  Resident,  may  prokiUy 
have  thrown  more  asperity  into  his  demands  than  was  absolatdy 
necessary,  on  account  of  a  singular  feud  existing  between  him  and 
the  Nizam,  and  the  latter  may  have  been  so  much  nettled  by  it, 
as  to  be  betrayed  into  an  injudicious  resistance  to  what  he  had 
always  recognised  as  the  paramount  authority.  The  nature  of  this 
feud  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  as  it  will  serve  to  tlirow  some 
light  both  on  the  actual  state  of  affiiirs  at  Hydrabad,  and  on  the 
anomalous  relations  that  must  always  exist  between  us  and  the 
nominal  sovereigns  of  the  protected  states. 

His  highness  thought  pro{)er  several  years  ago  to  confide  the 
chief  management  of  his  a&irs  to  Rajah  Ram  jouksh,  a  Hindu, 
who  at  first  appeared  to  possess  great  talents  for  boaness,  but  soon 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  power,  and  lapsed  into  habits  of  indo- 
lence and  neglect.  But  the  sovereign  still  continued  to  show  favour 
to  him.  He  could  not  perhaps  make  up  his  mind  to  punish  inhia 
minister  the  most  remarkable  faults  in  his  own  character.  As  he 
bestowed  no  attention  on  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  why  should 
any  one  else  ?  Negligence  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Rajah 
Ram  Buksh  was  raSier  commended  than  otherwise  for  not  provmg 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

There  was  a  man,  however,  at  Hydrabad  and  in  his  highnes&*s 
service,  too,  to  whom  these  pococurante  habits  appeared  criminaL 
His  cj^es  were  sharpened  by  the  inferiority  of  his  station,  he  was 
not  minister,  but  thought  he  should  like  to  be,  and  therefore  ap- 
plying himself  diligenUy^  to  business,  and  acquiring  a  oonaderame 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  he  adroitly  insinuated  to  his  highness, 
that  he  was  much  better  able  to  serve  him  than  Rajah  Ram 
Buksh.  As,  like  his  master,  moreover,  he  was  a  good  Mussulman^ 
he  may  have  thought  that  this  circumstance  ought  to  have  some 
weight.  It  was,  in  fact,  rather  hard,  that  he,  a  true  believer  in 
the  prophet,  who,  if  he  had  not  panuied  round  the  K^aba,  and 
kissed  the  black  stone,  would  have  very  much  liked  to  do  so,  should 
occupy  a  position  of  inferiority  to  a  villanous  idolater,  who  wor- 
shipped more  gods  than  he  could  reckon,  the  cow  and  the  Cholera 
amon^  the  number.  But  the  Nizam  continued  obdurate.  Pos- 
fflbly,  he  had  conceived  something  like  firiendship  for  his  minister 
—for  princes  have  sometimes  been  known  to  oe  guilty  of  diis 
-weakness — and  possibly  also  he  may  have  been  offended  by  the 
oflSciousness  of  Suraj  ul  Moolk,  the  individual  whose  praise- 
worthy ambition  we  are  here  commemorating.  Whatever  theory 
we  may  adopt  to  account  for  it,  the  fact  was  as  we  have  stated  ; 
and  the  worthy  Suraj  ul  Moolk,  having  been  grievously  disap- 
pointed and  dismisted  at  court,  betook  himself  to  the  Residency, 
and  laid  his  grieft  before  Genend  Eraser. 
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All  \me  historians  have  descanted  on  the  e'vdls  of  divided  power, 
especiaUy  if  it  be  divided  without  ludgment.  We  are  under  no 
aroolute  necessity  therefore  of  traveling  to  Hydrabad  for  illustra^ 
tions  or  proofs  of  what  is  so  generally  admitted.  The  Nizam  and 
the  resident  only  acted  a  state  part,  but  the  discordancy  of  their 
Tiews,  and  their  dissensions,  especially  as  each  had  the  means  of 
doing  mischief  in  his  hands — ^imparted  fresh  vigour  and  vitality 
to  the  rank  crop  of  abuses  by  which  the  whole  kingdom  had  long 
l^een  overrun.  General  Fraser  took  the  part  of  Suraj  ul  Moolk, 
the  Nizam  that  of  Ram  Buksh,  and  they  pitted  their  favourites 
«ach  against  the  other,  and  in  this  way  contrived  to  throw  the 
whole  system  of  public  affairs  into  confusion. 

But  what  are  trie  PatTians,  who  protected  the  murderer,  and  are 
^t  this  very  moment  playing  so  important  a  part  in  the  drama — 
we  know  not  whether  to  caff  it  tragedy  or  comedy — ^now  enacting 
irt  Hydrabad  ?  They  are  Afl^hans  who  have  been  settled  for  three 
centuries  in  the  Deccan,  and  constitute  a  small  force  of  irregulars, 
not  more  perhaps  than  1500  in  number,  in  the  service  of  the 
Iffizam.    Addicted  to  turbulence  and  bloodshed,  they  have  gene- 
lallv  been  a  terror  to  the  government  in  whose  service  they  are 
enlisted,  and  the  history  of  their  mutinies,  massacres,  and  other 
atrocities  would,  if  properly  written,  form  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  volume.    It  was  but  the  other  day  that  by 
way  of  showing  their  contempt  of  all  law  and  authority,  they 
•seized  upon  a  Grosaen  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  takmg  him 
along  with  them  to  their  stronghold  in  the  hills,  imder  pretence 
that  he  owed  them  money,  refused  to  deliver  him  up,  till  they 
ehould  receive  several  thousand  rupees  as  his  ransom.    What 
oould  his  highness  do?    It  was  unpleasant  to  be  bearded  by  a 
small  party   of  vagabonds — for  the  offenders  only   numbered 
.twenty-five-— and  yet  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  reduce  them, 
without  having  recoiirse  to  the  English.    Here  then  was  an  occa* 
sion  for  displaying  the  gallantry  ot  our  Sipahis  in  the  service  of 
bis  highness;  and  a  small  party  of  them,  headed  by  Captain  Mor- 
rison, marched  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Gosean.    fiut  the  Pat'hans 
had  hot  been  rendered  cowardly  by  three  hundred  years'  residence . 
in  the  relaxing  climate  of  the  Deccan;  they  opposed  force  to 
force,  and  it  was  not  until  eveiy  man  of  them  had  fallen,»that 
Captain  Morrison  succeeded  in  entering  dieir  little  fortress,  where 
he  found  the  Gosacn's  body  hewn  to  pieces  in  the  midst  of  his 
ferocious  captors. 

•  Two  or  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  these  mercenary  moun- 
taineers gave  the  world  a  stiu  more  striking  example  of  their  in- 
domitable Valour.  Encamped  within  a  short  distance  of  the  capital, 
they  set  the  government  and  its  ttoops  at  defiance;  and  though  a 
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ocmsiderable  aimy  of  Mogob  waa  sent  out  widi  sevecal  pieoeB  of 
artilleij  to  reduce  ikem  to  obedience,  thej  speedilj  rcmted  them, 
-capturra  their  guns,  killed  tbeir  general,  himsdf  a  Pftt^han,  sad 
caused  the  reigning  prince  to  tremble  on  his  tfaione.  The  bottle 
was  fought  on  the  plain  dose  to  Hydrabad,  and  the  inhabitaniB 
who  thronged  the  battlements  beheld  the  Moguls  flying  peU-mell 
before  the  yictorious  rebels  who  pursued  them  almost  to  the  gates, 
and  inspired  them  with  so  mudi  terror,  that  they  scazoeij  ooiis»> 
dered  themselyes  safe  when  they  had  placed  the  thickness  of  the 
city  walls  between  themselves  and  the  Patlums. 

Two  or  three  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  Pat*hans 
may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Moralists  are  wont  to  maintain, 
that  brave  men  are  never  cruel  But  this  is  an  amiable  fidlacy; 
the  Patlians  axe  as  brave  as  lions,  andas  cruel  too.  Hiey  practiae 
assassination  as  a  trade,  and  by  their  violence,  insolence,  and  in- 
satiable rapacitv,  keep  the  city  of  Hydrabad  in  perpetual  ex<ate- 
ment  and  confusion.  In  cnaracter  and  habits  they  strcmgly 
resemble  llie  Albanians.  Without  respect  for  human  lue,  without 
any  fixed  notions  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  though  grossljr  supersti- 
tious, they  live  in  the  xmdst  of  perpetual  bro&,  and  Hll  or  are 
killed  with  a  sangfroid  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  tlieir 
pride  to  set  the  government  at  defiance,  and  they  profess  to  serve 
it  only  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  robbing  and  massacrii^ 
their  fellow-subjects.  But  as  they  are  so  few  in  number,  why,  it 
may  be  asked,  has  not  the  Nizam  long  ago  got  rid  of  them? 
They  have  been  longer-witted  than  his  highness,  and  connected 
themselves  by  marriage  or  otherwise  with  so  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal families,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  country,  that  tJi^ 
are  supposed,  on  a  very  moderate  computation,  to  possess  10,000 
supporters  external  to  their  own  camp. 

The  reader  will  probably  think  this  Aetch  of  the  Pat'hans  some- 
what proUx,  but  it  appeared  to  be  requisite,  to  account  for  the 
present  state  of  things  at  Hydrabad.  When  these  professional 
ruffians  refused  to  give  up  the  murderer  of  the  Peon,  even  at  the 
instance  of  the  prince  himself,  the  matter  was  of  course  referred 
to  the  Governor-general,  who,  after  mature  deliberation,  is  said  to 
have  come  to  the  most  extraordinary  decision.  He  did  not  order 
the^British  contingents  to  attack  the  Pat'hans  and  cut  them  to 
pieces,  if  thejjr  persisted  in  their  disobedience  to  the  law,  which  is 
what  many  Governor-generals  would  have  done.  No,  but  in  order 
to  stave  off  the  application  of  the  uUima  ratio,  he  decreed,  that  if 
they  did  not  deliver  up  the  murderer  within  the  space  of  one 
month,  they  were  to  be  expelled  the  Nizam's  dominions !  But  who 
was  to  expel  th^n?  And  where  were  they  to  take  refiige?  In 
the  Company's  territories?    We  fancy  not;  and  the  waybac*  to 
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Affghanifitew,  whence  their  anoestois  issaed  some  three  centuxieB 
ago^  would  move  rather  tedious  and  difficult.  But  the  allotted 
p^od  has  lapsed,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  the  expukicm  of  the 
JPatfhans,  or  of  the  ddiveiy  of  the  criminal.  Probably  his  excd- 
\bdcj  has  fc^otten  the  whole  business,  in  the  bustle  of  prepara- 
^on  for  the  Punjab  campaign.  But  the  Soubah  of  the  Deccan 
n  not  in  a  condition  to  be  forgotten  long.  Society  there  is  fast 
xeaolving  itself  into  its  origind  element,  and  the  whole  territory 
must  shortly  be  restored  to  the  jungle,  or  given  up  to  the  Com- 
pany.     We  can  discern  no  middle  course. 

booking  forther  eastward  to  the  Teaesaerim  provinces,  we  ap- 
pear to  discover  a  source  of  trouble,  where  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
anticipated.  Tharawaddy,  whom  by  complaisance  we  denominate 
Emperor  of  Biumah,  has  been  seized  bv  the  common  disease  of 
superannuated  despots.  A  desire  to  prolong  their  tyranny  beyond 
the  term  of  their  natural  life.  He  has,  it  is  said,  numerous  sons^ 
some  legitimate,  others  illegitimate,  some  distingtiished  for  capa- 
city,  otners  for  imbecility;  but  with  characteristic  partiality  he 
pitched  upon  a  fool  for  ms  successor.  To  this  choice,  however, 
the  grandees  about  the  court  objected,  and  one  of  his  sons,  the 
Prince  of  Prome,  who  had  for  some  time  been  at  the  head  of  an 
flomy,  betrayed  evident  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  contest  the 
point  with  his  sire.  We  are  no  admirers  of  paricidal  wars,  but 
the  old  gentleman  had  clearly  become  dangerous.  He  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  have  lus  will  that  he  considered  it  a  grave 
ofienoe  to  oppose  it  whether  wittingly  or  unwittingly.  As  a  ge- 
neral rule  even  in  Burmah  to  pay  respect  to  the  son  is  inter- 
preted into  reverence  for  the  father;  and  a  courtier  who  was  of 
this  way  of  thinking,  fancied  he  should  be  considerably  recom- 
mending himself,  by  waiting  obsequiously  upon  the  Prince  of 
Prome,  ne  supposed  m  fact  he  should  thus  be  making  two  or  thre^ 
moves  up  the  ladder  of  promotion.  Not  so  Tharawaddy.  He 
had  secretly  resolved  to  raise  another  of  his  sons  to  the  throne, 
and  to  regard  and  treat  as  enemies  all  who  should  seem  desirous 
of  upholmng  the  former  fiivourite.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
prince's  visiter  appeared  in  the  royal  presence,  tiie  Lord  of  the 
U'olden  Feet  adopted  the  most  effectual  means  for  convincing  him 
of  his  error,  for  seizing  a  spear  which  stood  dose  at  hand»  he  ran 
him  through  the  body. 

Such  is  the  sharp  logic  of  the  East,  especially  in  the  hands  of 
Toyal  prc^&ssors.  Of  course  the  Prince  oz  Prome  understood  the 
full  force  of  ^s  enthymeme^  and  collecting  roimd  him  all  the  taroope 
at  his  disposal,  moved  off  to  a  greater  distance  fiom  his  gentte 
parent.  But  Tharawaddy,  with  that  promptitude  whidi  deqpots 
.genemlly  edbafait  in  the  aoeompHshment  of  minnhirf, »  arid  to  hiro 
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piirsued  the  youthful  rebel,  and  after  dispersing  his  adhei^mis,  to 
have  put  him  with  all  his  family  to  death.  At  len^h  the  diseo* 
Tery  was  made,  that  the  Idn^  was  insane,  and  his  dethronement 
was  resolved  upon,  and  effected.  Of  the  steps  taken  subseqnenily, 
two  accounts  have  reached  us,  according  to  one  of  which^  one  of 
the  king's  sons,  of  tender  age,  has  been  appointed  regent  tinder 
the  guardianship  of  his  imcle,  Mekkarameng,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Aaatac  So- 
ciety; the  other  account  speaks  of  the  raising  of  the  *  old  king' 
to  the  throne.  But  who  is  the  old  king?  We  know  that  Thara«* 
waddjr  succeeded  his  brother,  and  who  was  deposed  to  make  way 
for  him,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  person  now  daiominated 
*  the  old  king,*  is  that  brother  who  may  possibly  have  recovered 
the  use  of  his  reason. 

In  another  and  more  remote  part  of  the  East,  a  new  centre  o( 
political  relations  has  just  been  set  up:  we  allude  to  the  settlement 
on  the  island  of  Laboan,  one  of  the  satellites  of  Borneo.  Most 
persons  will  probably  remember  the  obstacle  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  our  establishing  colonies  in  this  part  of  the  Indian  Archie 
pelago,  the  pedantic  interpretation  of  a  treaty  formerly  concluded 
with  the  Dutch.  By  the  twelfth  article  we  entered  mto  certain 
stipulations  respecting  the  smaller  clusters  of  islands  in  those  sea?, 
which  have  commonly  been  supposed  to  exclude  us  from  BomeO| 
and  all  the  diminutive  isles  dependent  on  it.  But  this  diplomatic 
prudery  can  be  suffered  to  exist  no  l6nger.  Treaties  are  not  meant 
to  be  traps  to  catch  the  unwary,  but  solemn  instruments  for  the 
advantage  of  both  the  parties  who  enter  into  them,  and  it  can  be 
clearly  proved  that  it  wiU  be  very  much  for  our  advantage  to  colo* 
nise  Borneo,  while  it  cannot  possibly  be  injurious  to  the  Dutch, 
whose  hands  are  already  quite  full.  In  fact,  their  possessions  in 
Java  and  Sumatra  are  too  much  for  them.  And  if  bv  insisting  on 
the  document  above  referred  to,  they  should  be  able  to  circum^ 
scribe  our  operations,  they  would  only  be  enacting  over  again  the 
fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 

As  we  have  observed,  however,  the  first  step  has  been  made 
towards  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  The  shores  of 
Borneo  had  long  been  studded  with  the  haunts  of  Malay  pirates, 
who  issuing  forth  in  formidable  numbers,  considerably  impeded 
the  progress  of  our  commerce  iu  the  China  Seas.  The  result  of 
the  expedition  sent  out  to  put  them  down  is,  of  course,  generally 
known.  But  though  they  have  been  dispersed  and  disabled  for 
the  present,  nothing  but  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  coast 
will  destroy  the  piratical  system.  Upon  this  conviction  we  must 
act,  and  no  other,  or  it  will  be  in  a  short  time  necessary  for  ships 
proceeding  to  any  point  beyond  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  mount 
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gnns  and  xesume  the  warEke  appearance  wUoli  they  wore  in  the 
eady  periods  of  our  navigation  to  the  East. 

The  little  island  of  Loboan,  on  which  we  have  alreacly  planted 
ourselves,  contains  a  valuable  and  extensive  coal  field,  mscovered 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Auckland,  who  sent  out  per- 
sons to  Borneo  in  search  of  this  mineral.  This  circumstance  will 
tend  greatly  to  facilitate  steam  communication  with  China,  and 
ouf  other  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

For  the  present  little  attention  appears  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
public  here  at  home,  on  our  relations  with  the  celestial  empire. 
A  treaty  has  been  concluded,  and  trade  is  going  on,  and  with  the 
knowleage  of  these  facts,  they  appear  to  be  satisfied.  But  though 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  obtained  and  deserved  much  credit  for  ms 
Chinese  negotiations,  he  did  not  quite  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
the  government  that  sent  him  out,  though  he  probably  exceeded 
those  of  the  Tories  and  of  the  country.  In  his  instructions  more 
stress,  we  believe,  was  laid  on  Chusan  than  on  Hong-Konj?,  and  it 
is  generally  thought  that  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Captain 
£lhot,  Loid  Palmerston  had  fixed  upon  the  former  island  in  pre** 
ference  to  the  latter.  But  upon  its  first  occupation  by  the  lori- 
tish  troops,  there  seemed  reason  to  apprehend  that  its  climate 
would  prove  unhealthy.  Indeed^  we  lost  great  numbers  of  our 
men,  and  those  who  came  away  were  debilitated  by  sickness. 
This,  however,  proved  not  that  Chusan  is  imhcalthy,  but  that 
there  are  imhealUiy  spots  in  it ;  and  it  would  be  quite  possible 
in  most  parts  of  the  East  to  discover  such  spots  if  we  looted  out 
fox  them  very  diligently. 

Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  Chusan  is  one  of  the 
l^eathiest  islands  m  the  eastern  seas,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  It  consists  of  a  rapid 
succession  of  hills  and  dales,  and  rises  so  considerably  towards 
the  centre,  that  there  is  almost  everywhere  a  sufficient  slope 
to  efiect  the  most  perfect  drainage.  Generally  the  waters  flow 
off  ireely  of  themselves,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  island 
scarcely  an  unwholesome  swamp;  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  was  selected  for  the  encampment  of  our  troops.  Cultiva- 
tion has  done  its  utmost  to  improve  every  inch  of  land.  On  all 
rides  you  behold  nothing  but  farms  and  farm-houses,  villages,  towns, 
and  roads  of  the  most  curious  construction.  Not  being  meant  for 
wheeled  carriages,  they  are  all  paved  with  large  flag  stones,  al-. 
most  as  neatly  as  one  of  the  streets  of  London,  and  upon  them 
you  may  observe  from  morning  till  night,  long  strings  of  rustics 
conveying  the  produce  of  the  island  from  tne  interior  to  the 
coast. 

The  trade  o£   Chusan  is  prodigious.    Forty  thousand  junks 
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of  all  sizes,  are  said  to  bave  put  into  llie  island  in  the  eooise  of 
one  month  of  the  present  year.  No  spot  in  the  Chinese  empire 
enjoys  so  adyantageous  a  position  for  commercial  or  Tmzlike  pur- 
poses; lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tang  tse  Eiang,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  key  to  that  riTer,  and  to  be  expressly  formed  to 
constitute  the  emporium  of  the  most  densely  inhaoited  and  actiyely 
trading  portion  of  all  Asia.  Li  time  of  war»  its  possession  would 
be  of  mcalculable  importance,  as  it  would  giye  us  an  absolute  com- 
mand  of  almost  all  the  external  relations  of  the  empire. 

From  this  account  it  seems  quite  dear  that  toe  possesaon  of 
CSiusan  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  Great  Britain.  Bui 
there  stands  in  the  estimation  of  many  an  insurmountaUe  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way,  it  being  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking, 
that  on  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  of  the  money  due 
from  China  to  Great  Britain,  the  island  shall  be  eracuated  by 
our  troops,  all  the  other  conditions  of  the  treaty  having  also  been 
fiilfilled  by  the  Chinese.  Now,  the  payment  in  question  was  to 
have  been  made  on  or  before  the  Slst  of  December,  and,  thereibre« 
most  probably  has  been  made;  so  that,  for  ai^ht  we  know,  Chusan 
may  again  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  or  even  of  those  of  the 
French;  but  if  it  be  so,  the  greatest  posdble  blame  will  rest  with 
the  Fed  Cabinet,  which,  without  in  the  least  straining  the  {»e« 
xogatives  of  power,  might  have  retained  possession  of  tlie  ishmd 
for  the  present,  and  entered  with  good  chance  of  success  into 
negotiations  for  its  permanent  cession  to  i». 

To  render  tliis  matter  dear,  we  have  but  to  consider  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  executed  by  the  Chinese.  In  the  second  artide  of 
the  treaty,  it  is  stated,  that  at  five  of  the  principal  ports  di  China, 
there  enumerated,  British  merchants,  wim  their  fiunilieBy  diaU  re- 
mde  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  ihdr  mercantile  pursnits, 
'  without  molestation  or  restraint/  It  has  been  found  by  expe> 
xience,  however,  that  at  four  out  of  the  five  ports,  this  pivilegc 
is  altogether  nugatory^  the  English  residents  being  molested  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  restrained  frcmi  carrying  on  their  lawful  caUin||^ 
not  only  by  the  populace,  but  by  the  mandarins  and  other  pubhc 
authorities  also. 

Here,  then,  it  is  quite  manifest  the  Chinese  have  been  guiby 
of  a  flagrant  infraction  of  the  treaty,  which  they  would  appear  to 
have  signed,  merely  to  ^et  rid  of  the  troublesome  presence  of  a 
British  armament.  But  it  may  be  said  they  have  paid  tiie  sum  of 
money  agreed  upon;  and  if  they  have  acted  according  to  their 
agreement  in  one  particular,  we  have  no  right  to  suspect  their 
havinff  failed  in  another.  In  reply  to  this  we  may  obsCTve,  thtt 
the  Chinese  are  too  shrewd  a  people  not  to  perceive  that  there 
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exists  a  wide  difference  between  paying  money  and  fulfilling  the 
articles  of  a  treaty,  wliich  may  have  reference  to  what  may 
be  called  moral  quantities.  Money,  they  know,  may  be  weighed 
or  reckoned,  so  that  even  the  English,  outside  barbarians  as  they 
are,  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  with  tolerable  exactness,  whether 
they  have  been  cheated  or  not.  Not  so  when  the  matter  nnder 
cbnalderation  is  a  thing  so  indefinite  as  molestation  or  restraint. 
Even  when  most  insolent,  offensive,  and  troublesome,  they  may 
think  proper  to  deny  that  they  have  offered  the  stnmgers  any 
molestation,  and  wlMsn  by  threats  or  cunning,  by  withholding 
provisipns,  or  hindering  the  humble  natives  m>m  entering  into 
the  service  of  the  English,  they  have  prevented  them  from  car-i 
rving  on  their  business,  on  the  scale  necessary  to  insure  profit, 
yaAj  may  think  proper  to  deny  that  they  have  put  any  restraint 
whatsoever  on  their  movements. 

Nevertheless,  no  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained  that  the 
Chinese  have  carried  on,  at  four  out  of  the  five  ports,  a  system  of 
persecution,  that  neutralises  our  trade  with  the  interior,  and 
sometimes  keeps  our  merchants  all  but  prisoners  in  their  houses* 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  deny  these  facts.  Even  those  cos- 
mopolitan individuals  who  seek  to  establish  their  claim  to  libe* 
ralitv  by  libelling  and  vilifying  their  own  country,  have  not  had 
the  boloness  to  controvert  them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
Chinese  have  broken  the  treaty,  and  that  we  diould  be  perfectly 
justified  in  re-opening  negotiations,  and  insbting  on  the  option 
that  was  formerly  granted  us,  of  taking  Hong  £ong  or  Chusan, 
^r,  if  we  please,  both.  The  Chinese,  m  fact,  know  that  Hong 
K(»)g  is  of  no  valuer  and  therefore  had  we  chosen  Chusan  for  our 
funpoxium,  they  would  willingly  have  thrown  in  the  former 
idand  as  a  make  weight 

There  is,  moreover,  anotlier  reason,  why  we  should  now,  as 
iiie  thing  is.  fairly  in  our  power,  give  the  preference  to  Chusan 
«ver  Hon^  Kong ;  if  we  let  it  slip  out  of  our  hands  the  French 
will  have  it.  Monsieur  Lagrdne  went  to  China  in  search  of  an 
island,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  establishment  there,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  French  commerce.  Certain  obstacles 
no  doubt  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  Monsieur  Lagr^n6's  negotia- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  he  seems  to  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  explaining  who  the  French  were — the  Chinese,  like  all  other 
Orientals,  supposing  them  to  be  a  petty  tribe  subject  to  Great 
Britain.  Even  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  this 
nodon  prevailed  until  very  recently.  They  considered  Louis  Phi- 
lippe to  be  an  inferior  rajah,  in  the  service  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
were  astonished  at  his  assurance  of  sending  out  agents  and  emiasar 
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ries  of  Lift  own.  The  next  diffiefalty  was  to  determine,  what 
arddea  France  could  ofier  China  in  return  for  her  teas  and  Sjoee 
silver.  Silks  her  inhabitants  did  not  need,  and  thej  were  not 
yet  quite  prepared  for  Parisian  millinorjr.  In  cottons  they  conl8 
not  pretend  to  compete  with  &e  English-^at  least,  in  articles  of 
moderate  price.  Finally,  it  turned  out,  that  they  had  scarcely  any 
•thing  but  wine  to  bring  into  the  Chinese  market.        -    - 

A  bright  thought  has  since  struck  our  ingenkms  neighbours, 
which  might  possibly  hare  told  well,  had  it  presented  itself  to 
their  minds  in  China  ;  it  is  that  for  the  present  they  should  aban* 
don  the  traffic  in  all  vulgar  articles  of  merchandise  to  the  Englisii 
and  Americans,  and  undertake  to  supply  the  Chinese  empire 
with,  moral  and  intellectual  ideas.  Our  euissical  readers  wiU  re- 
member a  story,  current  among  the  ancients,  of  an  Indian  king, 
who  becoming  suddenly  enamoured  of  Greece  and  her  productions^ 
wrote  to  Antiochus,  requesting  him  immediately  to  ship  for  India 
a  cargo  of  superior  figs,  and  a  batch  of  sophists.  The  plan  of 
tmding  in  ideas,  whether  moral  or  immor^,  was  too  new  and 
BtartHn^  for  those  a^s.  Antiochus  became  alarmed  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  it,  and  replied,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  trade  in 
sopnists.  A  few  ages  later  his  countrymen  grew  to  be  of  a  difiefr- 
ent  opinion,  and  exported  the  article  by  ship  loads  to  Rome.  It 
is  (j^uite  possible  that  his  majesty  Louis  Philij^  may  be  desirous 
of  imitating  their  example,  and  sending  the  pestilent  sophists  who 
infest  every  comer  of  his  dominions,  together  with  their  debasing 
and  vicious  theories,  to  China. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  our  relations  with  the  Chinese 
empire  must  be  alternately  those  of  commerce  and  war.  No  one 
who  has  bestowed  the  slightest  attention  on  the  chamcter  of  the 
Mantchou  government,  can  fail  to  foresee  that  it  will,  from  time 
to  time,  require  to  be  brought  to  reason  by  force.  It  is  one  of  the 
least  perfect  despotisms  in  Asia,  and  reposes  entirely  on  two  prin-^ 
ciples,  which  are  those  of  ignorance  and  fear.  If  any  one  desired 
to  become  the  benefactor  of  the  Chinese^  it  is  not  moral  but  mill* 
tary  ideas  that  he  would  first  impart  to  them ;  in  other  words,  he 
would  teach  them  how  to  drive  out  the  Mantchous,  and  establish 
a  government  of  their  own.  It  has  not  hitherto  formed  any  part 
of  our  business  to  do  this,  though  if  the  late  struggle  had  been 
greatly  protracted,  we  might  possibly  have  attempted  something 
of  the  sort.  It  is  well  known  that  the  secret  societies,  more  than 
once,  made  overtures  to  us  with  this  view.  They  deshred  nothing 
so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  revive  the  old  national  contest  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  the  native  princes,  who  still  possess  nu- 
merous representatives  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the 
upholders  of  the  present  dynasty;  and  they  were  quite  willing, 
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for  the  tone  at  least,  to  pennit  us  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Tartars,^  if  we  would  only  lend  our  strong  hand  to  put  them  down. 

Still  it  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  our  sole  object  in 
China  is  trade.  We  covet  no  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
in  desiring  to  obtain  possession  of  Chusan,  are  merely  sohcitous  to 
place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  conflict  and 
conquest.  It  can  never  be  too  firequenthr  repeated,  that  we  are  not  a 
military  people^  and  that  we  have  no  desire  to  subjugate  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Wherever  we  present  ourselves,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
^xoh&agmg  our  commodities  for  those  of  the  natives,  ana  while 
we  are  su&ed  to  do  this  peaceably^  we  can  be  contemplated  in 
no  other  light  than  that  of  the  ministers  of  civilisation,  and  bene- 
iactors  of  mankind.  It  is  quite  true,  we  do  not  make  profession 
of  travelling  about  the  world  with  our  goods,  from  purely  philan- 
thropic motives.  We  go  as  merchants,  and  our  object  is  gain. 
Butt  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  wish  that  they  who  trade  with 
us  snould  gain  also,  in  order  that  they  may  be  oetter  enabled  to 
continue  the  process.  Our  maxim  is  to  hve  and  let  live.  But 
no  man  who  considers  the  footing  upon  which  our  trade  in  China 
was  placed  before  the  late  war,  can  experience  the  least  surprise  that 
we^  should  have  had  recourse  to  vigcmms  means  to  ratify  it  The 
Chinese  authorities,  with  that  pride  which  is  the  usual  concomi- 
tant of  extreme  ignorance,  insisted  on  treating  us  as  inferiors, 
which  in  that  part  of  the  world  signifies  insulting,  robbing,  and 
occasionalljr  putting  to  death.  A  temporary  cmeck  has  be^i 
given  to  this  spirit,  but  symptoms  are  already  beginning  to  ap- 
pear of  a  strong  disposition  to  revive  it,  in  which  case  hostilities 
will  again  become  necessary.  To  postpone  this  calamity,  we 
ought  to  be  in  possession  of  an  island  like  Chusan,  having  which^ 
"^e^  might,  if  necessary,  dispense  with  all  establishments  on  the 
mainlanid,  and  thus  escape  multiplied  chances  of  collision  with 
the  Mantchou  authorities,  who  appear  wholly  incapable  of  re- 
straining Uieir  inveterate  disposition  to  be  insolent. 

Shomd  the  negotiationa  to  which  we  have  alluded  be  entered 
into  by  the  British  governnn^t,  it  will,  we  apprehend,  be  nece9- 
aary  to  send  out  a  new  plenipotentiary ;  the  present  governor 
of  HongiKong  being  no  way  fitted  to  conduct  such  an  aflfein 
He  may  possibly  be  an  able  man,  but  he  is  not  suited  to  the 
situation  m  which  he  has  been  placed.  He  understands  neither 
the  art  of  governing  his  own  coimtrymen  nor  the  natives,  but  ia 
constantly  at  issue  with  both. 


(  fioft   ) 
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OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  Booke  of  Chrisinuu  Carols  :  illuimnated  from  MSS.  in  the  BntiA 
Museum,  &c     J.  CuudelL     LoadoiL     1845. 

The  fit^ioQ  of  illustrating  bcx^  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  whidi 
Germany  becan,  is  naturally  to  be  brought  to  perfection  in  England; 
what  they  ongmate,  we  peirect.  The  book  betbre  us  is  a  strikiDg  ezr 
ample  of  this  position.  As  a  spedmen  of  mechanical  reproduotion  cS 
Art — the  machine  imitating  what  the  brain  conoeiyed  and  tbe  head 
executed  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago — ^nothing  h^  yet  been  produced 
in  Germany  or  France  to  equal  it.  It  is  a  blaze  of  splendour,  quaint  in 
its  magniBoenoe.  The  past  lives  there,  in  those  fimtastic  devices,  and 
in  the  pious  splendour  of  the  gold  and  colours.  Turning  over  these  bril* 
liant  pages^  even  those  who  are  ftmiliar  with  the  enchanting  delicaeief 
of  Girolamo  di  Libri,  and  other  great  "  iUnminatois"  oi  the  fifteenth 
century,  will  admit  that  these  mechanical  reproductions  most  agreeaUy 
lemind  them  of  the  originals. 

It  is  by  many  degrees  the  best  specimen  of  Chroma-lithography  yet 
produced,  unitiog  the  two  processes  of  chalk  and  ink  work.  In  other  pub- 
ucatioos  of  this  class  the  work  has  been  printed  separately,  and  *  mounted^ 
afterwards  on  the  page ;  but  in  this  *  Booke  of  Carols,  each  entire  leaf 
has  fairly  received  the  squeexes  of  the  lithographic  press  as  many  times 
as  there  were  colours  to  be  impressed  (in  most  cases  six).  Messrs.  Han* 
hart,  the  lithogn^hic  printers,  deserve  great  praise  for  the  skill  with 
which  their  part  of  the  woric  has  been  executed.  Nor  should  the  print- 
ing of  Messrs.  Whittingham  pass  unnoticed ;  but  their  fiune  is  esta- 
bl^hed. 

A  superficial  objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  Roman  type  in  the 
printing  of  the  Cfux>ls ;  and  as  this  is  the  sort  of  objection  Hkely  to  reev» 
and  one  having  a  plausible  look,  we  may  as  well  refute  it.  Tnere  is  no 
anachronism  in  usmg  Roman  type  with  Ijifissal  ornaments ;  on  the  ooa« 
trary,  it  is  a  bit  of  archaeological  exactitude,  for  which  the  publisher  de« 
serves  commendation.  Ah  who  know  any  thing  of  illaminated  MSS. 
are  aware  that  each  Missal  had  its  own  character  of  MS. — a  great  deal 
more  distinct^  indeed,  than  the  German,  Italian^  or  English  MS.  of  our 
our  own  day.  It  would  have  been  an  anachronism  to  have  used  the 
Old  English  or  Gothic  type  in  the  present  instance^  The  omameots 
used  are  such  as  were  common  to  the  Italian  and  French  illuminators  of 
the  period;  gold  grounds,  with  arabesques  of  flowers  and  animals;  and 
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the  MS.  which  ihej  encircled  were  either  the  French  head-writiDg'  of 
the  time,  or  eke  eziswtly  whst  is  here  used — m.^  the  *  Roman  lower 
case'  letter ;  a  genuine  example  of  which  is  the  Treaty  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  (with  its  gold  seal — a  marveUoos  work,  it  is  thought  hy 
Benvenuto  Cellini),  of  which  a  counterpart  remains  in  the  PuUic  Re- 
cord Office. 

The  least  successfill  parts  of  this  work  are  the  four  Miniatures.  We 
douht,  indeed,  whether  such  things  can  ever  he  successful.  But  these 
have  another  fault:  thej  are  not  of  a  contemporaneous  character  with 
the  ornaments.  We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  seasonable  gift  book  by 
remarking  on  its  cheapness.  It  is  not  only  a  book  for  the  drawing- 
room  table — it  is  cheap  enough  to  be  on  every  drawing-room  table. 
There  it  wiH  be  a  eeneral  favourite.  The  antiquarian  will  be  charmed 
by  its  fidelity.  The  stupid  visiter  (whom  one  is  forced  to  amuse)  will 
*  bestow  some  of  his  te^usness'  upon  it.     Children  will  admire  its 

rLint  animals;  and  dbildren  of  the-  ^  larger  growth'  will  admire  it  on 
accounts. 


Che/S'd*ceuvre  des  Auieurs  Camigues.    2  vols.    Firmin  Didot.    1845. 

This  elegant  and  compact  edition  of  the  French  Comic  Dramatists 
should  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  Drama.  The 
j^ays  here  assembled  have  a  peculiar  interest,  as  types  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  dramatic  spirit  m>m  1645  to  1721,  from  Scairon  to  Du- 
fresny.  They  have  also,  many  of  them,  an  intrinsie  value;  the  true, 
light,  pla^'ful  spirit  of  comedy,  reckless  c^  exaggeration,  careless  of  pro- 
bability, careful  only  of  amusement,  runs  tiirou^  some  of  these  veritable 
ekefs-ifctuvre. 

The  present  two  volumes  contain  sixteen  plays  by  Scarron,  Mont* 
fleury,  La  Fontune,  Boursault,  Baron,  Dancourt,  and  Dufresny.  We 
trust  a  volume  or  two  more  are  in  preparation ;  there  is  certainly  no 
lack  of  plays  worthy  to  be  included  m  the  series.  We  missed  an  old 
friend,  *  Le  Jouer,'  by  Regnard,  which  ought  to  have  found  a  place  hero ; 
but  we  presume,  that  as  all  Regnard  s  works  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Didot  in  the  same  form,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
*  Jouer.*  This,  however,  seems  to  us  a  mistake.  The  very  object  of 
making  a  collection  of  chefs-cTceuvre  is  to  dispense  with  the  whole 
works  of  the  authors  selected  from.  If  a  man  has  a  copy  of  Regnardi 
he  certainly  will  not  care  to  have  Regnard*s  chefs'd'auvre  in  another 
collection.  But  this  applies  to  Scarroni  to  La  Fontaine^  &e.,  equally 
well  as  to  Regnard. 

In  the  succeeding  volumes  we  shall  hope  to  meet  with  Marivaux, 
PScard,  Beanmarchais,  &c.  Messrs.  Didot  have,  it  is  true,  published  a 
complete  Beanmarchais,  in  one  volume;  but  many  readers  will  be 
qnxious  to  have  his  *  Figaro,'  and  '  Le  Barbier,'  witbiout  his  larmojfonie 
comedy  of  *  La  M^  0>upaUe;'  and  to  have  these  ck^fs-d^ctuvre^  to« 
gether  with  those  of  other  authon,  will  be  a  strong  inducement  to 
purchase. 
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AUe  hoeh"  tmd  niedeftkuttehe  VMslieder,  mii  AihanSBung  undT 
Anmerhmgen^  keratugegeben  wm  Luiywia  Uhi:«and.  (Old  Hlgli 
and  Low-Qennan  BaHads,  with  an  Essay  and  Notes,  by  LuDwia 
UmukND).     Vol.  I.     Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.     1844«5. 

Thi:  first  Yolume  of  this  publication  contains  only  poems,  the  essay  and. 
notes  being  reserved  for  the  succeeding  yolume,  which,  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared, llie  principal  interest  of  the  work  is  antiquarian  and  philolo- 
gical rather  than  |>oetical.  As  the  plan  includes  Gennan  in  its  widest 
extent,  not  omitting  even  Flemish  or  the  Low  Dutch  of  the  Nether-» 
lands,  it  furnishes  many  opportunides  of  comparing  the  different  fomis 
of  the  lang^uage.  The  editor  eyen  seems  to  hare  hesitated  whether  he 
should  have  included  Swedish,  Danish,  English,  and  Lowland  Scotch  in 
his  scheme.  We  are  not  surprised  at  his  having  determined  on  confin- 
ing himself  to  Germany,  and  yet  we  in  some  degree  regret  that  we  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  connexion  of  the  remoter  as  well  as  of 
the  more  central  Teutonic  dialects ;  and  even  more  die  stiU  more  curious. 
similarity  of  thoughts  and  traditions,  which  is  often  shown  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  story  in  re^ons  the  most  vridely  separated  from  one 
another.  Uhland  has  in  many  cases  given  three  or  four  versions  of  the 
same  ballad,  differing  from  one  another  sometimes  only  in  the  form  of 
the  words,  sometimes  in  the  details  of  the  story.  The  following  extract 
will  remind  the  reader  of  many  similar  parallefisms  between  English 
and  Scotch  ballads.  The  first  version  is  like  modem  written  German^ 
the  second  approaches  Low  Dutch. 


"  Gesplle,  liebste  gespile  mein, 
Warutnb  traurest  dii  so  sere  ? 
£i  traurest  du  umb  deins  vaters  gut 
Oder  traurest  du  umb  dein  ere  ? 

'*  Ich  traur  nit  umb  meins  vaters  gut, 
Ich  traur  nit  umb  mein  ere, 
Vfirzvet  haben  einen  knaben  lieb 
Darauss  konnen  wir  uns  nit  teilen.** 


go 
Wae 


Ghespeele,  wel  lieve  gbespedkeo 

goet, 

'"aer  om  weent  ghi  so  Seere  ? 
Mer  weent  ehi  om  uns  vaders  goet 
Oft  weent  ghi  om  u  eere  ? 

**  Ic  en  ween  niet  om  mijn^s  vaders 

goet, 
Ic  en  ween  niet  om  mijn  eere, 
Wi  twee  wi  hebben  eenen  lantsknecht 

lief; 
Rgc  god,  wie sal  hem  weiden ?' 


Romancero  Cttstellano,  d  Colleccion  de  Antiguos  Romances  Popu^ 
lares  de  los  JEspanoles,  Publicada  por  G.  B.  Depping.  Nueva 
Edicion,  con  las  Notes  de  Don  Amtokio  Alcala-Galiano. 

Defpinq's  '  Collection  of  Spanish  Ballads'  is, -we  believe,  tbe  most  com* 
plete  which  has  been  published.  The  present  edition  is  convenient,  neat, 
and  well  printed.  The  editor  complains  of  the  inaccuracy  of  LockhartV 
translations  with  some  justice ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  English  version  be- 
longs  exclusively  to  the  translator.  The  old  Spanish  historical  ballads  are 
for  the  most  part  prosaic  and  straightforward  narratives^  with  no  poetical 
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attribute  but  that  of  very  lax  metie.  A  more  9e^re  charge  is  direeted 
against  Mr.  Lockliart'0  alleged  igBoranoe  of  Spanish;  and  oertaiolj  it 
is  strange,  that  in  the  well-known  ballad^  '  My  Ear-rings,  my  Ear-rings,' 
he  should  have  translated  tnorena^  Moorish,  instead  dT  black  or  dcn-k. 
The  foUowing  extract  is  from  a  contemporary  ballad  on  the  capture  of 
Borne  by  the  army  of  Charles  V.  The  poet  seems  singularly  balanced 
between  loyalty  to  his  king,  and  piety  to  his  pope. 

•*  MoiimAi!  stood  the  Holy  Father, 
All  with  grief  and  sorrow  drooping, 
In  St.  Angelo  his  castle 
O'er  the  lofty  bulwarks  stooping. 


<*  And  his  heed  with  no  tiars. 
Full  of  dust  and  perspiratio»— 
Seeing  Homey  the  worid^s  great  Em- 
press, 
Harried  by  a  stranger  nation. 

And  so  QDf  with  a  quiet  and  perhaps  uninteaded  humour.     The 
same  rhyme  ena  is  used  exelu8i¥ely  m  ibe  whole  poem. 


"  And  the  yoke  of  conquest  pressing 
On  the  Romans  once  so  stately — 
All  the  cardinals  in  fetters— 
All  the  bishops  bound  so  straitly. 

"  And  tlie  saintly  bones  and  relics 
Scattered  thrmign  the  wide  arena. 
Yea,  the  holy  coat  of  Jesus, 
And  the  foot  of  Magdalena." 


JDie  Verfcmung  der  Kirche  der  Znkunft.    (The  Constitution  of  the 
Churdi  of  the  Future.)    By  C.  C.  J.  BuirsEir. 

The  reputation  of  the  writer^  and  the  influence  which  he  is  supposed  to 
possess  with  the  King  of  P^russia  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  may  proba* 
bly  induce  us  on  a  future  occasiou  to  c^ye  a  fuller  account  of  tms  work* 
It  originates  in  a  correspondence  wim  Mr.  Gladstone  on  certain  ques* 
tions  arising  from  the  foundation  of  the  Anglican  bishopric  at  Jerusalexpy 
and  suggested  by  Abeken's  semi-official  account  of  the  negotiations  on 
the  sul^ect  between  the  Prussian  Court  and  the  English  Church.  In 
this  correspondence,  which  is  printed  both  in  the  original  English  and  in 
German,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  might  be  expected,  protests  against  the  recog- 
nition of  a  communion  between  Ebglish  churchmen  and  tne  German  Pro* 
testants ;  and  incidentally  he  expresses  his  conyiction  tiiat  episcopal  suc- 
cession is  an  essential  and  indispensable  part  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Cheyalier  Bunsen,  on  the  other  hang,  while  he  professes  to  admit 
the  fitness  of  an  episcopal  form  of  Church  fifoyemment  to  certiun  coun- 
tries, maintains  tiiat  the  adoption  or  rejecbon  of  the  system  is  a  matter 
of  mere  discretion  and  convenience ;  and  passing  in  his  book,  mto  wider 
considerations,  he  endeavours  to  show^that  all  vefinmed  churches  are 
bound  to  maintain  the  universal  priestiy  character  of  Christians,  and  the 
consequent  equality  in  all  spiritual  rights  of  clergy  and  l^ty.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  argues,  that  the  essential  forms  of  the  English  Church 
are  universally  binding,  few  fordgnera  would,  perhaps,  agree  with  him. 
\Yhen  Mr.  Bunseni  however,  declares,  that  they  are  simplr  national,  he 
forgets*  that  has  opinion,  even  if  true,  can  never  be  adopted  by  his 
opponents;  for  no  chureh  can  be  national  without  claiming  to  be  uni« 
Tersal  in  dl  its  vital  principles. 


510  MauAdd^'s  CSoa  Law. 

Compen£um  of  Modem  ChU  Law,  bv  Febjbshjliid  MAcxEUiKr. 
Edited  by  Philip  Ignaiiu  Kanfiiiann.  London :  Wyley  and  PatnaiB^ 
1845, 

Mackjsldet.  who  was  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Marbar^ 
poblished  this  manual  under  the  title  of  '  Lehrbiich  der  Institutionea 
des  heutigen  Romischen  Rechts^'  in  1814.  As  it  has  ainoe  gone 
through  eleven  or  twelve  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  French, 
Spanish,  Russian,  and  Greek,  it  seems  that  there  can  be  no  doabt  of 
its  fitness  for  the  objects  for  which  it  is  intended,  either  as  a  book  of 
reference  for  practitioners,  or  a  syllabus  for  the  use  of  students  attend- 
ing lectures  on  the  civil  law.  It  is,  like  '  Adam*s  Roman  Antiqaitie8»' 
or  like  almost  all  modem  treatises  on  English  law,  not  a  book  to  read^ 
but  an  enlarged  and  systematised  index.  Maekeldey,  was,  it  Kppeua, 
considered  to  belong  to  the  dogmatical,  as  opposed  to  the  historical 
school  of  jurists — that  is,  he  laid  more  stress  on  the  ensting  fabric  of 
the  law,  than  on  the  process  by  which  it  attained  its  present  form. 
The  compendium,  however,  eontaias  a  useful  introduction  on  the 
sources  of  the  Roman  law,  and  on  the  process  by  which  the  code  of 
Justinian  became  the  basis  of  modem  continental  jurisprudence.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  arranged  according  to  the  usual  divisions, 
according  to  persons,  things,  and  the  method  of  enforcing  rights. 

The  editor  and  translator.  Dr.  Kaufmann.  spears  to  be  a  resident 
of  New  York.  Perhaps  he  will  find  his  labours  more  appreciated  in 
America  than  in  England.  Jurisprudence  is  the  only  branch  of  the 
severer  studies  which  seems  to  flourish  in  the  United  States  ;  and  its 
range  there  is  wider  than  that  to  which  English  lawyers  are  in  g^enersl 
confined.  Many  of  the  functions  which  are  regulated  according  to 
our  ecclesiastical  courts,  belong  in  America  to  the  same  judges  who 
administer  the  common  law.  The  conflict  of  the  laws  of  di&rent  states 
of  the  Union  with  eax^  other,  and  of  any  of  them  with  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  gives  rise  to  a  class  of  questions  only  to  be  solved  by 
principles  common  to  all  jurisprudence,  and,  therefore,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  rules  of  Roman  law.  One  province,  Louisiaim,  is  rtall 
aubject  to  a  law  founded  on  the  civil  law,  which  must  frequently  come 
into  collision  or  comparison  with  the  common  law  of  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican States,  and  of  the  Union.  Above  all,  there  is  some  systematic 
instruction  in  jurisprudence,  an  advantage  which  in  England  is  almost 
nnknown.  The  compendium,  however,  may  be  useful  to  many  per- 
sons  who  have  no  time  or  indination  for  a  general  study  of  the  civil 
law.  Dr.  Kaufmann  seems  to  be  one  of  those  commentators  who,  in 
illustration  of  a  severe  and  difficult  subject,  delight  to  disport  them- 
selves in  disquisitions  on  things  in  general,  a  habit  rather  wearisome 
to  the  student.  For  instance,  '  The  barbarian's  delight  in  war,  has 
given  place  to  the  Christian's  desire  for  peaee.  The  lurid  glories  of 
martial  heroism,  are  waning  before  the  purer  Hght  of  sdence  and  phi- 
lanthropy, &c,,  &e.,  &C.'  And  ^us  is  written  in  the  same  c<Hitinent 
which  contains  Texas  and  Oregon. 
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The  (Mgen  of  Prague.— TnxuiiKiei  by  Mam  Howrrr.     3  vob, 
Colbom.     London.     1846. 

•Trawslated'  by  Mary  HowHi,  says  tbe  title  page;  *  edited'  by  her, 
say  the  advertisements.  It  matters  fittle  which  reading  we  adopt.  In 
eiUier  case,  Mrs.  Howitt  has  shown  a  lamentable  disregard  for  her  lite- 
rary reputation,  in  gfiving  the  sanction  of  her  name  to  so  dumsy  a  piece 
of  lourney-work.  Whether  or  not  the  original  novel  be  worth  trans- 
lating, is  a  question  we  will  not  now  discuss.  It  is  enough  for  us  at 
Present  to  declare  that  the  version  before  us  is  naught.  No  printer^s 
evil,  suddenly  advanced  to  authorship,  could  easily  produce  specimens 
of  more  uncouth  English  than  may  be  found  in  page  after  page 
of  these  volumes.  Such  crambo  diction  might  be  barely  tolerable  in  an 
essay  on  German  Transcendentalism,  or  on  Queen  Dido*s  Shoebuddee, 
but  it  must  be  fatal  to  a  work  which  pretends  to  amuse  the  reader. 


The  Anglo-Indian  Passages  Hofnewardand  Outward;  or,  a  Card  for 
the  Overland  Traveller  frofn  Southampton  to  Bombay,  Madraf, 
and  Calcuttay  S^c.  Sfc.  By  David  Leicester  Richardson.  Lon- 
don :  Madden  and  Malcolm.     1845. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  yolume,*while  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  extremely  small.  It  describes  the  whole  passage  from 
England  to  India,  veiy  briefly,  of  course,  but  nevertheless  with  suf- 
ficient fulness  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Ricliardson 
does  not  aim  at  satisfying  us.  He  tells  those  who  perform  the  over- 
land journey,  what  they  ought  to  see,  and  almost  everywhere  indicates 
the  sources  whence  they  may  obtain  complete  information.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  in  tne  part  which  relates  to  £gypt»  where  at 
every  step'the  traveller  may  behold  something  worthy  of  examination. 
Alexandna,  with  its  environs,  is  rather  minutely  described;  but  Mr.  Bich- 
ardson  apparently  found  that  to  proceed  all  through  the  country  on  the 
same  scale,  would  have  betrayed  him  into  too  great  length.  He  after- 
wards, therefore,  becomes  more  rapid,  and  by  uie  hurry  of  the  narrativoi 
suggests  the  same  sort  of  feeling  that  must  be  experienced  by  the  over- 
land tourist.  On  arriving  at  Cairo,  instead  of  attempting  a  new  de- 
lineation of  all  the  great  objects  of  curiosity  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
Mr.  Richardson  has  with  equal  modesty  and  judgment  adopted  the 
daborate  descriptions  of  former  travellers,  who  had  enjoyed  ample  lei- 
rare  to  observe  and  record  their  impressions  on  the  spot*  The  pieces 
i£  poetry  introduced  into  the  volume  frmn  Mr.  Richardson's  own  pen, 
are  original^  polished,  and  elegant.  The  ocean  sketches  must  vividly 
TOcaU  to  eveiy  one,  who  has  jounieyed  over  the  great  deep,  the  grand 
Batutal  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  to  hia  view.  The  di- 
rections and  miscellaneous  informatioii  given  in  the  appendix  will  be 
found  particularly  useful  to  those  proceeding  to  India  for  the  fiurst  lime. 
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A  Comparaihi  Orammar  of  the  Santcrii,  Zena,  Oreeky  LoHm, 
LithiUMiant  OoikiCy  OermatL,  and  Sclawnie  Laugnaget,  Bjr  Fro- 
fessor  Bopp.  Translated  from  the  Gennan,  principaUj  by  Lim- 
tenant  Eastwick.  Conducted  through  the  prese  bjr  IVofesnr 
Wilson:  London,  Madden  and  Halcolmy  184d. 

It  is  scarcely  raqnisite  that  we  should  do  more  than  announce  thii 
work,  congratulate  our  philolo^cal  readers  on  its  appearance  in  a  most 
careful  and  trustworthy  English  version,  and,  on  their  behalf  and  oar 
own,  return  thanks  to  the  editors  and  publishers,. who  have  performed 
their  several  parts  in  so  cre^table  a  manner,  and  to  Lord  Frands  Eger- 
ton,  who,  we  are  told,  suggested  the  publication,  and  has  taken  a 
lS>eral  interest  in  its  promotion.  The  character  of  Bopp*s  great  woik 
jfl  too  well  established  to  call  for  comment  here.  The  translation  will,  of 
course,  be  speedily  in  the  hands  of  every  philological  inquirer  in  the 
British  empire.  "With  this  conviction  on  our  minds,  we  shall  look 
with  some  curiosity  to  its  sale,  for  we  shall  regard  this  as  a  test  and 
measure  of  the  value  practically  ascribed  to  the  physiology  of  language 
by  British  scholars. 


Hebrew  Reading  Lessotu:  connsting  rf  the  Fir$i  Fcur  ChapieT^tf 
the  Booh  of  Genesu,  and  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  tie  Booh  of  Pwo» 
verbsy  with  a  Grammatical  Praxis  and  an  Interiinettry  Trmi^aimu 

70  pp.     London:  Bagster. 

Ws  doubt  that  there  exists,  for  any  language,  a  first  reading-book  so 
complete  in  all  respects  as  this  admirable  little  volume.  By  a  very  in* 
genious,  and,  as  we  believe,  novel  typographical  contrivance^  it  really 
affords  the  student  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  structure  and  mecha- 
nism of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases.  The  notes  are  just  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  no  more;  copious  in  information  and  succinct  in  form. 
We  do  not  exaggerate  in  alleging  our  belief*  that  with  the  help  of  this 
manual,  the  young  Hebrew  scholar  may  compress  the  labour  of  days 
into  hours— we  might  almost  say  minutes. 


Adventures  in  the  Pacific;  with  Observations  on  the  Natund  Pro^ 
ductions^  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  the  various 
Islands,  Sfc. Src.  By  J(»ir  Coiii.tbr,  M.D.   Dublin:  Cuny.    1845. 

A  KAPiDy  lively  narrative,  ftdl  of  amusing  inndents,  and  seasoned  with 
a  fine  salt-water  savour;    A  capital  book  for  a  witfter'a  evenbg. 
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EoMtem  Ewpo^e  and  the  Emperor  IHcKolas*  Bj  the  aatfaor  of  *  Reve* 
ladooB  of  Riims'te.    Vols.  1,  2.    London.     Newby,  1846. 

Tbis  is  truly  a  hopeful  book — a  burst  of  sunshine  lighting  up  one  of 
die  darkest  and  saddest  fields  that  ever  shocked  the  sight  of  pitybg 
freemen.  It  is  nothing  less  than  an  announcement^  substantiated  by 
manifold  evidence,  of  the  proximate  regeneration  and  enfranchisemeiit 
cf  the  whole  Sclavonic  race,  the  downfal  of  the  Czar's  accursed 
tyranny,  the  dissolution  of  those  highly  artificial  compounds  of  hetero* 
geneous  elements,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  and  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  better  moiety  of  the  European  federa- 
tion by  the  accession  of  eiebty  emancipated  millions.  Such  a  revolu- 
tion would  ecJipse  even  that  of  France,  in  point  of  magnitude  and. 
importance.  Tiiat  it  is  conung,  we  fervently  hope  ai|^  behove  ;  that 
the  present  generation  will  see  it  partially  effected,  if  not  whoUy  ooa* 
summated,  we  think  highly  probable;  nor  would  we  venture  to  assiga' 
any  term  of  years,  whether  reckoned  by  tens  or  by  units,  within  which  me 
beginning  of  these  momentous  changes  may  not  possibly  occur.  The 
causes  tending  to  produce  them,  are  in  a  state  of  active  development ;  and 
they  are  of  a  nature  to  augment  daily  in  extendveness  and  intensity. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  naked  assertion.  It  is  so ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  assertion  ieo^  slaiiliugljf  boM  to  be  admitted  on  the 
mere  ipse  dixit  of  any  authority.  For  the  proof,  then,  we  refer  to  the 
volumes  before  us.  It  wotdd  be  gpross  injustice  to  a  work  of  such 
importance,  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  it  within  the  scanty  space  that 
remains  to  ns.  We  shall  certainly  return  to  it  again  ;  meanwhile,  we 
earnestly  bespeak  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  its  deeply  interestmg 
disclosures. 

We  should  deem  ourselves  almost  criminal  if  we  neglected  to  gire 
increased  circulation  to  the  following  extract.  Be  it  premised  that  the 
atrocities  about  to  be  related  were  uie  result  in  no  respect  of  reUgious 
fanaticism,  but  altogether  of  reckless  political  ambition,  excited  to 
ferocity  by  resistance.  They  emanated  directly  from  the  will  of  the 
savage  Czar,  and  were  as  much  his  act  and  deed,  as  though  he  had 
committed  them  with  his  own  hand  : 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  POLISH  NUNS. 

**  In  the  city  of  Minsk,  in  1837,  there  still  existed  a  convent  of  humble 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Bazilius.  Their  time,  like  that  of  the  *  sisters  of 
charity,*  was  divided  between  their  religions  duties,  attendance  on  the  sick, 
and  the  education  of  poor  children.  Their  order  had  been  founded  in  1826, 
by  one  of  the  princes  Tapieha,  a  family  to.vhicU  tlie  Czartoriskis  are  allied. 

*<  Far  and  wide  througli  tlie  surrounding  country,  the  suffering  and  needy 
bad  learned  to  bless  their  unaastraung  benevolence,  and  people  of  all  ranks 
regarded  with  veneration  a  community,  distinguished  not  by  ascetic  practices^ 
bat  through  its  active  and  unwearing  plii]anthroi>y. 

«*  The  very  populart^r  of  this  order,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held, 
marked  it  out  for  a  peisecution  so  atrocious,  that  I  know  of  nothing  more 
harrowing  in  times  ancient  or  modem. 

•*  The  cradtics  of  Nero^  Domitian,  and  Caligula,  the  most  virulent  reli- 
gious  persecution  of  past  centuries,  and  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
rarely  equalled  in  degree  the  barbarities  practised  on  these  harmless  women, 
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and  Mk  into  innfiufieanoe  beside  tbem,  whoi  the  fa>ng  ptoiiaetioB  of  i 
years  of  jBiifferiD|;  is  considered. 

"  All  the  details  of  this  iDhuman  persecution  might  have  remained  eitbes 
utterly  unknown  beyond  the  Russian  frontier,  or  merged  in  vague  ruinoms 
of  cruel  treatment,  but  for  the  providential  escape  of  Imir  of  the  sufferets. 

«<  To  sum  the  facts  briefly  up,  between  the  yeacs  1837  and  1845,  fovt^-lcnr 
BDBa  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  authorities,  out  of  fifty-eig^  d^ 
TOted  to  duties  whose  fulfilment  appeals  so  directly  to  all  huraaa  sympothiei* 
that  a  religious  sisterhood  analogous  to  their  own  had  been  spared  even  during 
the  French  reign  of  terror,  which  so  pitilessly  swept  away  all  other  social  land- 
marks. Of  the  fo4irteen  tliat  remained,  eight  biMi  either  had  tiieir  eyes  torn 
out  or  their  limbs  broken,  and  of  the  other  six  only  four  had  strength  to  at* 
tempt,  or  fortune  to  effect,  their  escape.  A  lew  more  months  and  the  whole 
snrvtving  fourteen,  at  last  doomed  to  Siberia,  might  halve  been  expiring 
on  that  weary  road,  which  the  ten  unhappy  creatures  left  behind  by  the 
fugitives^  are  at  this  moment  being  dn^ged  or  driven  over,  all  lamed,  blind, 
or  ailing. 

**  Nothing  in  that  case  would  ever  have  readied  our  ear  of  tlie  incredible 
sufferings  of  these  poor  victims,  whose  fate  would  silently  have  contributed 
to  swell  those  statistics  of  proselytism  which  the  Russian  government  gives 
periodically  to  Europe,  and  which  Nicholas  has  commemomted  by  the  famoos 
medal,  inscribed  with  the  motto,  '  Separated  by  violence,  and  reunited  by 
lova* 

**  Of  tlie  four  fogitivesy  two,  the  sister  Wawrzecka  and  Iresa  Macrinn 
Idieceslaa  (MieczysLaska,)  succeeded  in  reaching  Posen,  in  Proasiao  Poland^ 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  having  taken  down  their  drcumstan* 
tial  deposition  of  tlie  facts  about  to  be  narrated,  sealed  them  with  the  arms 
of  the  archbishopric,  and  forwarded  the  document  to  Rome. 

"  An  order  consequently  arrived  for  the  superior  to  repair  to  Rfmie,  by  way 
of  Paris ;  m  which  city  she  took  up  her  abode  till  the  10th  of  October  hist, 
under  the  same  roof  with  one  near  and  dear  to  the  author. 

**  Here  slie  was  led  to  give  alT  the  sad  details  of  her  harrowing  story,  whilst 
tiw*  scars  which  mark  her  body  added  their  dumb  eloquence  to  her  redtaL 

'*  Irena  Mieceslas  had  been  tliirty  years  renowned  for  her  charity  and 
benevolence  throughout  tlie  government  of  Minsk,  as  head  of  the  Basiliaa 
convent,  consisting  of  thirty-four  nuns,  in  the  city  of  that  name.  It  will  be 
hence  at  once  perceived  that  she  is  advancing  into  the  vale  of  years.  The 
aspect  of  her  countenance,  according  to  the  portrait  which  the  writer  has 
before  him,  is  at  once  noble  and  indicative  of  determination.  It  derives  the 
first  expression  from  the  position  of  the  eyes,  which  is  such  as  we  rarely 
meet  with  out  of  the  Scandinavian  or  Angk)-Norman  race ;  via.,  obliqoed 
upwards  from  the  outward  corners ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  diceetioo  precisely 
contrary  to  the  eyes  of  the  feline  species,  of  all  Mongolian  races,  and  of  manyt 
•f  the  mhabitants  of  southern  countries.  The  finely  chiselled  corners  of  her 
month  seem  to  mark  a  decision  of  temper,  of  which  abe  has  given  the  most 
heroic  proofs  in  her  conduct. 

'^  The  substance  of  her  narrative,  which  the  other  three  sisters  corrobonite 
in  the  minutest  particulars,  is  to  the  following  effect : 

"  The  Emperor  Nicholas  having  profited  by  his  influence  and  privileges  in 
■ominatingcomipt  and  ambitious  tools  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Basillian  commu- 
nion (that  is  to  say,  the  Roman  Catholic  with  Greek  forms),  anM>ngst  these 
Semiasko,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  convent  of  these  poor  niina 
was  situated,  had  apostatised  to  the  Greek,  from  the  Latin  church.  Findine 
thftt  the  great  mass  of  the  dergy,  and  the  whole  of  their  congregation,  revised 
to  follow  the  examples  of  tlieir  chiefs.     Nichobs  ordered  forcible  means  to  be 
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resorted  to^  and  set  on  foot  a  penccutkni,  which  caused  the  females  of  Ihte 
religious  a^ociation  great  alarm,  and  induced  them  to  use  the  private  infla* 
CBce  of  their  fHends  in  the  Runian  capital,  to  he  aUowed  to  retare  from  their 
«on?efit  into  the  bosoms  of  their fiimihes. 

**  This  hooD  the  emperor  refused,  referring  them  to  their  apostate  bishop. 

'^Semiasko,  after  ▼ainly  nsingall  his  persnasive  powers  wKh  this  commu- 
nity, to  induce  tliem  to  pass  orer  to  the  Russian  church,  showed  them  aHka 
the  threats  and  promises  be  was  empowered  to  make  in  the  name  of  Nicholas, 
and  the  awfnl  signature  appended  to  a  document,  which  commanded  him  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  the  interests  of  religion  miglft  require,  to  oblige  all 
recusants  to  conform.  Finding  their  determination  nnstiakeable,  he  left 
them  three  months  to  consider  the  matter,  and  then  detaching  from  his  breast 
one  of  the  mmierons  orders  with  which  ttie  emperor  had  rewarded  his  apos- 
tacy,  he  attempted  to  pin  it  on  the  bosom  of  the  superior,  to  wiiora  he  held  out 
adazating  prospect  of  honouis  and  rewards. 

**  These  women,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  their  devout  belief,  now  saw  in 
their  former  pastor  onlr  an  impious  seceder  from  the  faith  of  their  fothera. ; 
Irena  Mieceslas,  tliererore,  spnming  this  temptation,  said  tanntiiigiy  to  the 
bisbc^ ;  ''Keep  it,  keep  it ;  it  would  iH  accord  with  the  humble  cross  which 
marks  my  order ;  and  with  you  it  serves  to  hide  a  breast,  beneath  which  there 
beats  the  heart  of  an  apostate!' 

'*  These  nuns  had  been  fortified  in  their  resolntion,  by  the  exhortation  of 
their  confessor,  a  weak,  but  probably  welk-roeaniog  man,  named  Michalewiteb. 

**  As  ^he  persecntiott  became  more  rigorous  around  him,  between  the  threats 
and  the  promises  of  his  bishop,  he  was  influenced  to  desert  to  the  Russian 
commwnion,  and  he  was  afterwards  frequently  obliged  to  take  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  tribunal  which  attempted  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  these 
women.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  he  yielded  more  to  terror  than 
seduction,  for  he  strove  apparently  to  bury  his  remorse  in  incessant  intoxica- 
tion ;  and  in  this  condition  he  afterwards  fell  into  a  pool  of  water,  where  he 
was  drowned. 

**  Three  days  after  the  insulting  refusal  of  the  superior  to  apostatise, 
Semiasko  came  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  turn  the  sisters  out  of  the 
oonvent.  Soch  was  the  rioience  employed-^stich  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  account  of  the  universal  persecution,  that  a  sick  nun  of  their  number 
fell  and  expired  upon  the  pavement  of  the  chapel. 

''The  remainder  were  heavily  ironed  hand  and  foot,  and  marched  to> 
Yitepsk,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  Russian  convent  of  <  black  sisters.* 

**  These  black  sisterhoods,  which  may  in  some  measure  be  compared  to 
OUT  penitentiaries,  are  places  of  refuge  for  the  widows  of  private  soldiers, 
and  receptacles  for  the  most  disorderly  prostitutes. 

"  Here  the  thirty-three  nuns  of  St.  Basilius,  from  Minsk,  met  with  four* 
teen  more  of  their  order,  transferred  from  another  convent  to  this  abode, 
where  for  two  years  the^  were  kept  at  hard  labour,  chained  in  conples,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  malignity  of  the  depraved  associates  with  whom  these 
women  of  gentle  birth  were  thus  forcibly  mingled. 

"In  18d9,  all  other  efforts  having  failed  to  shake  their  resohttion,  they 
were  transferred  to  another  Russian  convent  of  black<«islers,  in  the  city  of 
Polock.  Here  they  met  with  ten  more  nonconformist  nuns  of  the  same 
order.  The  whole  number  of  these  women— fifty-seven — ^were  now  brought 
np  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridavs,  before  a  commission  of  tha 
Russian  anthorities  and  clergy,  and  floggea  before  them,  receiving  fifty 
strokes  a^pieoe. 

This  was  continued  for  months  together,  till  the  wounds  upon  their  badca 
were  an  open  sore,  and  pieces  of  the  scabs  and  then  of  the  raw  flesh  adhered 
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to  the  instruments  of  torture.    Three  of  their  fiumber  died  beocadi  du» 
infliction. 

**  Thev  were  tben  fed  on  salt  herrings,  and  refnsed  driilk  (a  fiivourite  Raa- 
sian  mode  of  torture);  except  on  the  condition  ofapostacy:.  This  pimishnMDt* 
which  it  appears  they  found  the  most  difficalt  to  bear,  was  superseded  by  a 
system  of  starvation.  They  were  only  fed  once  every  other  day,  and  dnven  to 
eat  nettles  and  the  fodder  of  the  convent  cattle. 

••  They  were  employed  to  dig;  out  clay,  and  not  understanding  how  to  con- 
duct an  excavation,  the  earth  fell  in  and  buried  ilve  of  their  nutaber.  With 
incredible  barbarity  the  Russian  authorities  not  only  reftiied  to  di|f  them  oat* 
but  prevented  the  nuns  from  attempting  to  extricate  their  companions*  They 
perishpd  in  this  self-dug  grave. 

*'  The  next  labour  in  which  the  survivors  were  employed,  was  ti»  aid  tb» 
masons  in  constructing  a  palace  for  the  renegade  bishop. 

"  Some  of  tlie  Polish  gentry,  whose  spirit  no  terrora  will  quell,  oemiDg  ta 
look  on, — one  of  their  number  addressed  some  words  of  consolation  to  these 
poor  women.  Within  four-and-twentv  hours,  not  only  this  impredent  tndi«^ 
vidual,  but  all  those  around  him  had  disappeared. 

"The  falling  of  a  wall  in  the  midst  of  the  nuns  injured  many  and  killed 
eight  of  them  outright.    A  ninth  and  tenth  soon  after  perished. 

*'  Tliese  ten  bodies  were  carried  off  b^  the  people,  and  liidden  where  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Kussian  authorities  failed  to  discover  them. 

"  About  this  period,  several  monies  of  Saint  BasiHus  were  brought  to  the 
same  convent.  Hieir  treatment  is  described  as  having  been  moK  barbamu 
than  even  that  of  the  nuns.  Four  of  these  men,  Zawecki,  Ko«la>  Ztlewicz, 
and  Buckzynski  by  name,  all  upwards  of  seventy  yean  of-  age,  were  at  last» 
in  the  full  severity  of  winter,  stripped  and  placed  under  a  pump,  where  as  the 
water  was  poured  over  them,  it  grstdnally  congealed  into  a  mass  of  ice,  and 
froze  them  to  death  ;  another,  named  the  Abb6  Laudanski,  aged  and  infiniK 
whilst  staggering  beneath  a  load  of  fire-wood,  was  struck  upon  the  head  with 
such  violence,  by  a  drunken  deacon,  that  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  he  died 
upon  the  spot. 

"  It  must  here  be  explained,  that  all  the  lower,  or  fokUe  cl^rg^  ia  the  Rna- 
sian  church  are  very  ignorant  and  depraved, and  that  the  deaeonsare  the  k>west 
amongst  them. 

"  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  refusal  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Basilian  clergy  to  pass  over  to  the  Russian  church,  had  obliged  it,  in  these 
forcibly  converted  provinces,  to  fill  up  those  gaps  in  the  lower  ranks  of  ita 
hierarchy  with  boors  of  the  most  illiterate  and  dissolute  character. 

*'  It  Imppened  that  one  of  these  surviving  monks  of  St.  Besilius  soceeeded  ii¥ 
making  his  escape,  and  Semiasko,  irritated  by  this  incident,  resolved  to  oao- 

auer  the  obstinacy  of  the  nuns  ;  and  publishing  tliat  they  were  about  to  md 
leir  recantation,  caused  them  to  be  forcibly  led  by  tlie  soldiery  to  the  portab 
of  the  Kussian  church.  The  curiosity  which  this  announcement  caiis«d,  led 
the  whole  population  of  the  city  of  Polockto  assemble ;  notwithstanding  the 
examples  which  had  been  made  of  those  who  had  expressed  their  sympathy 
with  the  suflferers. 

"  The  apostate  bishop,  in  his  episcopal  garments,  advanced  towards  the 
nuns,  and  bidding  the  soldiers  leave  his  dear  sisters  at  liberty,  spoke  to  them 
with  paternal  kindness,  then  offering  his  hand  to  rtieir  superior,  prepared  to 
lead  her  into  the  church.  Irena  Mieceslas  then  seizing  one  of  the  hatchets 
used  by  the  carpenters  who  had  been  working  at  the  reparation  of  the  cluing 
called  out  to  all  her  nuns  to  kneel,  and  addressing  Semiasko,  told  him :  *  After 
having  been  their  shepherd,  to  become  the  executioner  of  those  whom  he  had 
not  already  done  to  death,  and  to  strike  off  tlieir  heads  before  the  threshold  of 
that  temple;  which  theur  footsteps  would  sever  yoluntarily  cross.* 
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**  So  galliog^was  the  provoca^on  of  this  rebuke  to  the  Russian  bishop^  that^ 
tinable  to  contain  himself,  he  struck  the  superior  on  the  face,  and  then  flung 
(he  axe  mdigDantly  from  him.  It  chanced  in  falling  to  wound  one  of  the  nu  ns 
intliefooti  andn  moment  after  the  superior  having  put  her  hand  to  her 
mouth,  which  was  filled  with  blood,  drew  out  one  of  her  shattered  teetli,  and 
faoldiog  it  up  to  him  said :  '  Take  it,  it  will  earn  you  some  fresh  order  from 
the  emperor.* 

**  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  scene,  tliat  nothing  could  restrain  the  entliu- 
siasm  of  the  |»eople  ;  and  as  the  nuns  were  led  back  \>y  the  soldiery,  the  crowd 
followed  thm  singing  with  one  accord  liallelujahs  and  Te  Deums. 

"  Sucb^  notwithstanding  all  the  repressive  terrors  of  the  Russian  authori- 
ties, became  the  feeling  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Polock,  that  it  was 
iound  unsale  to  continue  the  persecution  of  die  nuns  within  its  walls,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  be  removed  to  the  borough  of  Medzioly,  in  the  province 
of  Minsk. 

**  This  public  defeat  of  the  Russian  bishop  and  autborities  was,  however, 
revenged  on  these  poor  women  by  an  act  of  such  diabolical  malignity  as  only 
tlie  most  undeniable  evidence  can  render  credible. 

;  ^  When  the  Russiaa  soldiers*  and  the  newly-made  deacons,  had  been  ren- 
dered drunk  witll  brandy,  all  these  helpless  nuns  were  turned  out  amongs  t 
ihem  as  incurably  obstinate*  to  treat  as  tbey  thought  fit.  Then  commenced 
fi  scene  worthy  oif  Pandemonium, — the  slirieks  and  prayers  of  the  ^victims 
aingling  with  tlie  oatliSj  blasphemies,  and  ribaldry  of  die  crowd  to  whose 
brutal  lust  they  were  abandoned* 

^  When  tihe  fuvy  of  these  demons  in  Imman  form  had  been  exhausted,  it 
iras  discovered  that  two  of  these  luifortunate  females  were  quite  dead.  The 
skuU  of  one  had  been  crushed  by  the  stamping  on  the  temples  of  an  iron- 
ftlftted  heeh  The  otiier  was  trampled  into  such  a  mass  of  mud  and  gore,  that 
eren  its  human  character  was  scarce  recognisable.  Eight  others  had  one  or 
seveml  bones  or  limbs  broken,  or  Uieir  e)res  torn  or  trodden  out.  Of  the 
*whole  number,  the  superior,  a  woman  of  iron  frame  as  well  as  indomitable 
resolution,  fared  the  best ;  but  she  was  not  allowed  to  attend  or  console  her 
mutilated  sisters  except  on  the  condition  of  apostacv. 

"  Tbey  were  Afterwards  marched  out  of  PoIock  by  night  on  foot,  and 
cliained  two  by  two, — even  those  whose  eves  had  been  torn  out,  and  whose 
hideous  wounds  were  festering.  Those  whose  legs  were  broken,  or  who  were 
lamed,  were  sent  forward  in  carts  under  the  care  of  Cossacs. 

"  A  gentleman  of  Polock,  M.  Walenkiowitch,  having  ordered  a  funeral 
service  to  be  read  for  these  victims,  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  sent  to  Siberia,  his  property  being  confiscated.  A  monastery  of  Domini- 
can monks,  in  another  part  of  the  country,  having  ventured  to  pray  for  them, 
was  imnedtately  dispersed. 

"  On  reaching  Medzioly,  the  nuns  were  again  immured  in  a  convent  of  the 
blackrsisterhoody  and  divided  into  four  parties.  Here  they  were  put  into 
«Bcka,  and  towed  after  boats  in  the  water,  which  was  allowed  to  rise  to  their 
mouth  and  ikose.  Three  more  of  their  number  perished  in  this  manner^ 
either  of  cold,  or  fear,  or  drowned  by  incessant  immersion.  Tl)e  inhabitants 
of  MtdaioJ^  carried  off  their  bodies  in  the  night,  as  the  earthly  coil  of  holy 
martyrs  wb^h  men  would  some  day  venerate  and  hold  precious. 

"  After  two  more  years'  captivity  of  the  fifty-eight  nuns  (thirty-four  from 
Minsk,  fourteen  from  Vitepsk,  and  ten  from  Polock)  only  fourteen  survived, 
«nd  of  these  eiglit  were  either  lume  or  blinded. 

*•  The  superior,  Irena  Mieceslas,  who  had  fared  the  best,  had  an  open 
wounds  from  which  she  was  obliged  to  extract  with  her  fingers  the  carious 
bones,  and  whicli  afterwards  becoming  filled  with  worms^  from  want  of 
dressing,  caused  her  intense  agony. 
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^  At  length  some  tetoatioo of  ngilaace  haribg  opeaeda  ptospect  of  etcap^ 
this  courageous  woman  persuaded  three  of  her  companioos  to  attenpt  it  witb 
her.  In  Uiis  enterprise  these  four  women  all  succeeded,  enfeebled  by  disease 
as  they  were,  and  without  money  or  passpoHs,  at  a  distance  of  between  iwo 
and  three  hundred  miles  from  the  AustrLin  and  Prussian  frontiers. 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  profiting  by  the  scene  of  riot 
and  drunkenness  to  which  the  saint  s-day  of  tlie  protopopeot  the  convent  had 
given  occasion,  they  effected  their  escape.  Leaping  down  a  high  wall  into 
the  snow,  they  alighted  in  safety,  and  immediately  fell  on  their  knees  ia 
thanksgiving.  They  then  separated,  to  facilitate  tlieir  flight.  The  superior^ 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  severity  of  the  season,  was  driven  to  hide  for  days  to- 
ffetlier  in  the  woods,  without  other  food  than  berries,  or  any  tbing  to  quendi 
her  thirst  but  the  snow.  Oo6e,  driven  to  extremity,  she  knocked  at  (he  door 
of  a  wealthy-looking  house,  and  being  received  with  veneratioD  by  its  owner, 
was  provided  with  money,  provisions,  and  a  correct  map  of  iier  route.  Sbo 
crossed  the  frontier  disguised  as  a  shepherd ;  but  even  toen  was  not  in  aeeu- 
rity,  as  the  cowardly  government  of  Prussia  gives  up  even  its  own  subjects  to 
the  Czar. 

**  It  was  not  until  she  had  reached  Posen,  in  the  midst  of  a  Polish  popula- 
limi,  that  she  Mt  in  security ;  and  here  she  had  unobtrasivdy  withdrawn  to 
a  convent  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  but  she  was  considered  too  pvecioas,  as  « 
living  testimony  of  the  horrors  daily  perpetrated  in  that  Golgotha  which  dia 
fino&r  of  Russia  encircles,  to  be  left  in  her  retirement.  With  lier  acao^ 
wounds,  and  personal  evidence,  she  has  been  wisely  forwarded  to  Paris,  whera 
a  deputation  recently  waited  on  her.  to  express  their  sympathy  with  her  crael 
treatment.  From  thence  she  proceeded  on  the  10th  of  October  to  Bobc^ 
where  she  was  received  in  the  most  distinguished  manner  by  thep^peaod  car- 
dinals. In  Posen  she  bad  been  joined  by  the  sister  Wavrsecka,  and  shortly 
afterwards  learned  that  the  other  two  had  in  like  manner  escaped  the  pursuit 
of  the  Russian  authorities,  and  been  safely  forwarded  by  the  zeal  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  Austrian  frontier." 
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don, Clarke.     1846. 

With  one  word  of  protest  against  its  vulgarity  and  vicious  temper^ 
we  leave  this  weak  and  worthless  production  to  sure  oblivion.  £xces- 
nye  tenderness  towards  the  faults  of  the  Amencans  is  not  among  our 
besetting  sina  :  but  we  cannot  say  of  the  United  States,  as  of  Bulxo's 
pages,  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  them  horn  one  end  to  the  other. 
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Ploeence,  Wov.  9rd,  1845. 
The  anniversary  of  our  flood !  This  time  twelvemooth,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
or  somewhat  later,  I  was  writineto  you  of  drowned  streets,  mined  mercfaantib 
and  dismal  looks  on  all  sides.  This  autumn,  thank  Heaven,  our  beautiful 
Florence  presents  a  very  different  appearance,  though  a  few  croakers  will  per- 
sist in  asking  after  every  lieavy  shower  that  may  occur,  bow  many  inches  the 
river  has  been  observed  to  rise ;  but  we  enjoy  our  sunshine  and  bright  skies  and 
laugh  at  them.  Truly  this  Italian  autumn  has  reminded  one  of  Fanoy 
Kemblc^s  beautiful  lines  to  the  American  autumn.  We  may  say  with  her, 
^  Thou  comest  not  in  sober  guise 

In  mellow  cloak  of  russet  clad  i 
Thine  are  no  melancholy  skies,. 

'Not  hneless  flowers,  pale  and  sad. 
But  like  an  emperor  triumphing 

With  gorgoouB  Tobes  of  l^frian  dyva, 
PaU  flush  (^  fragrant  blossoming 

And  gkming  pwple  caoopin*" 
And  as  iate  bas  kindly  willed  it,  the  peculiar  beantj  and  brilliancy  of  thtt 
season  is  witnessed  and  enjoyed  by  an  anusnally  large  coneoane  of  our  mi» 
gratory  countrymen.  The  police-returns  a  few  days  since  showed  that  there 
were  then  in  Florence  no  fewer  than  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand 
£ngltsh!  We  always  expect  rather  large  coveys  about  this  time  of  year,  bat 
the  throng  this  season  is  unprecedented.  They  swarm  in  the  streets,  in  the 
theatres,  in  the  churches,  in  the  salons,  in  the  galleries.  Had  they  not  the 
immistakable  'cachet*  which  stamps  them  'British'  ineffaceably  imprinted 
on  every  lineament  and  gesture,  they  might  still  be  known  by  the  unftdltng 
accompanhnent  of  Murray's  red  suide-book, — but  a  blind  leader  of  the  blino^ 
be  it  said,  en  pauant,  for  both  the  volumes  on  Northern  and  Central  Italy 
are  as  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  as  those  on  Germany  are  excdleot. 

However,  Murray's  red  books  are  de  rtgueWf  and  it  is  difficult  to  traverse  a 
street  in  Florence  without  encountering  half  a  score  of  them.  Their  owners 
all  are  forming  the  roost  favourable  notions  of  our  climate,  and  will  be  ready 
on  their  return  to  swear  that  winter  in  Italy  is  a  joke,  and  wintiy  blasts  un- 
known. No  Florentine,  native  or  adopted,  will  undeceive  them  in  the  pleasing 
delusion,  for  it  is  here  as  it  should  seem,  an  universal  law  to  assure  every 
Englishman,  who  may  chance  to  encounter  wintry  weather  here,  that  such  an 
occurrence  is  unprecedented  within  the  memory  of  man — that  there  never 
was  such  a  season  before,  and  never  will  be  again.  I  trust  for  the  credit  of 
our  bella  Firenze  that  the  weather  may  not  change  before  a  Rood  portion  of 
our  twelve  thousand  visiters  have  lefl  us.  But  I  have  passed  too  many  win- 
ters here  not  to  know  how  very  likely  it  is  that  any  morrow  may  change  out 
baskings  to  shivering?,  and  send  our  astonished  countrymen  scudding  acroas 
the  Piazza  di  Duomo  before  a  wind  which  seems  capable  of  cutting  an  oak  in 
half.  A  '  tramontana*  with  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  A  pennine — and  hey  presto  I^ 
Ubel  cielo  tT  lia&t  is  a  poet's  dream  ;  and  brick  floors,  fireless  rooms,  and 
wind-admitting  doors  and  windows  become  most  unpoetic  and  rheumatic 
realities.  Meanwhile,  all  are  buzzing  about  as  gay  as  summer  flies,  and  as 
busy.  Cerito  is  here,  too,  dancing  at  the  Pergola,  where,  to  complete  the  de- 
lectation of  our  visitors.  La  Barbieri  is  singing  in  a  style  which  would  have 
long  since  caused  her  to  be  taken  from  us  by  London  and  Paris,  had  she 
wherewithal  to  charm  the  eye  as  potently  as  she  does  the  ear.  Here  we 
judg^e  singers  by  the  latter  organ. 

Literature  is,  as  usual,  showing  that  it  is  alive  by  painful  and  laborious 
heavings  under  the  superincumbent  weight  of  censorsnips  and  obstacles  of  all 
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sorts,  like  the  impnsoned  giant  under  Etna ;  fitting  the  good  figbi  bmvely 
and  peraeveringiy  against  all  die  odds  tliat  can  be  brought  against  k.  Bui  tbe 
amount  of  perseverance,  of  courage,  of  fiiith  and  hope,  which  cao  hop^  «irea 
against  hope,  needed  for  the  maintaSmog  of  the  struggle,  cms  scaredjr  be 
adequately  estimated  bv  any  save  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  watdn 
ing  these  matters  depns.  And  to  one  who  does  so  watch  tbca^oDtea  d 
fettered  intellect  in  Italy,  tbe  almost  desperate  game  is  truly  b«aLrt-5i<d[^ 
ening. 

Paolo  £miliani  Giudici,  has  nearly  completed  his  '  Histoiy  «f  liietatura 
in  Italy/  As  it  is  published  in  fiisckoU,  after  the  madnef  so  prevalenc  now  in 
Italy  (more  so  even  tlian  elsewhere),  the  portion  Bnisbed  k  aJreftdy  hehwe  the 
public.  Two  chapters  of  tbe  work,  amounting  to  164  octam  I»evs»  touch* 
ing  Dante  and  his  era,  luive  been  printed  sepaiatdy  b^the  pmiihem  «a  a 
prefinceio  an  edition  of  tbe  poet  which  tliey  were  bringiDg  ouL  But  alas  I 
tbe  censorship  of  the  Papal  government  has  discovered  *  thirt^*tvo  profioaft^ 
tions  in  it  of  erroneous  tendency.'  Naples,  &c.,  of  <:oune,  loUow  toe  claci* 
sion,  and  the  work  is  eschided  firom  more  than  half  its  market,  and  the  people 
froa  the  benefit  of  something  like  sound  crkicisoi,  and  a  just  appieetatwa  of 
the  great  men  of  tlieir  brighter  day*  .  'In  literary  criticiam,'  says  the  "wtiter 
of  an  able  artide  on  Italian  literature  in  the  '  Westasinster  Review*  <]f  October 
1837, '  in  literary  criticism  all  here  is  truly  void  ^  *  *,  Criladam  is  dambJ 
Since  this  was  written  ahe  has  more  than  once  given  indication  that  she  was 
neitlier  dead  nor  sleeping,r-and  has  endeavoured  to  raise  her  voiee.  And  heie 
we  see  the  result.  For  neaHy  a. century  the  DatntcBcan  criticism  of  Italv,  aa 
seen  in  the  sterile  labours  of  dUeiianie  academies  has  been  the  scoff*  and  byw 
.word  of  Europe.  The  endless  mni  objectless  multiplication  of  auch  eaificy 
dissertations,  disputes  on  readings,  and  word-catohtQg  verbiage,  as  Homed  thia 
staple  of  Italian  Dantescan  labours  until  quite  recently,  was  deemed  by  tba 
rulers  of  Italy  a  safe  and  harmless  employment  for  tbe  leisure  and  intellect  of 
her  Uteraiu  As  long  as  noae  of  tbe  great  and  suggestive  lessona  vrith  whid» 
the  life,  writings,  clukracter,  and  opinions  of  the  mighty  eaile  axe  pregnant 
were  drawn  from  the  study  of  them,  all  was  well,  and  benevolent  pinoes  were 
well  content  to  patronise  courtly  academies  wliose  elegant  scbolaiship busied  it- 
self  only  with  words,  and  whose  wellrbred  leoming  dreamed  not  of  seeking  be* 
neath  them  for  ideas  whidi  might  disturb  the  placid  dulness  of  their  gentle 
literature.  But  another  class  of  scholars  has  arisen.  '  MtQor  rerum  nmitttt 
ordo.*  And  lo !  Dante  and  Dantescan  studies  are  found  to  be  no  longer  the 
safe  ground  of  intellectual  tilting  matches  they  were  once  deemed  to  be.  The 
less  Uiat  is  said  abo\it  hi  si  the  better !  The  best  comsolation  one  can  suggest 
to  the  author  of  a  work  thus  exduded  is  the  consideradon  tliat  its  admissimi 
into  the  Papal  States  would  have  been  an  irrefragable  proof  of  its  wortliloa* 
ness.  Yet  it  is  a  heart-sickening  and  up-hill  course — that  of  a  hterary  man 
who  has  any  pretensions  to  becalled  such  in  Italy. 

I  have  seen  tlie  first  volume  of  Signer  Giudici*s  work  on  the  History  of 
Italian  Literature,  from  which  this  uufortunate  preface  to  the  *  Divina  Come* 
dia'  was  extracted,  and  I  can  promise  you.  Mr.  Editor,  that  when  completed  it 
will  be  well  worth  your  notice.  It  may  seem  perhaps,  to  English  readers  familiar 
with  the  names  fand  nothing  more  J  of  Crescimbeni,  Gimma,  Quadrio,  and 
Tirabosdii,  tliat  a  new  history  of  Italian  literature  was  hardly  needed.  But  I 
liave  suffident  faith,  if  not  in  the  critical  acumen,  yet  at  least  in  tiie  idlenesi 
of  the  readers  of  this  our  railroad-going  epoch,  to  feel  quite  assured  that  a  veiy 
cursory  inspection  of  the  works  of  these  worthies  of  tiie  eighteenth  ceotuzy 
would  suffice  to  convince  all  who  have  auy  wish  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
matter  of  Italian  literatnre,  of  the  necessity  of  a  guide  on  the  subject  rather 
more  adapted  in  matter  and  in  manner  to  the  wants  of  a  somewhat  thinking 
thougii  ever  hurrying  generation* 
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Cracimbebi  itn»  sn  '  AmdiaD/  and  may  be,  indeed,  deemed  tlie  father  of 
a)l  the  Areadians/as  he  was  the  first  *  Cuatode'  of  the  iastitodon.  This  wiU 
be  snfficietit  to  enable  those  who  have  tmy  knowledge  of  the  itaUan  literatiire 
of  the  eightecv^  centnry  to  form  a  sufficiently  accoraie  estimate  of  his  history. 
Itktm  enoraiotis  mi^zine  of  laboriously  collected  pnerilities.  Of  the  true 
essence  and  nature  of  poetry  Crescraibeni  was  as  profoundly  tgnoiant  as  it  ia 
well  possible  fbr  a  lettered  man  to  be.  '  Poeia  fli  tam  tieuahtr*  must  have 
been  his  motto,  or  at  least  his  creed.  And  the  making  of  a  poet  and  of  poetry 
be  deemed  nvight  be  accomplished  by  tlie  observance  of  aeet  of  minute  word- 
vegnlating  receipts*  And  truly  this  metiiod  was  so  successlii],  tint  aucti  a  brood 
of  'pocts^  was  farmed  from  the  worthless  matemls  lying  fellen  in  the  dolte 
fkr  Rtrsife  ef  Italian  li^,  aa  utterly  overwfarimed  theunfotnuate  Arcadian 
dironicler,  who  deemed  all  eanally  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  temple  <»fieinr, 
jet  Ibund  himaelf  utterly  unable  to  accommodate  so  numberless  a  band  even 
in  the  eapaebiiis  limits  of  his  weiglity  volumes.  Theextiedient  that  he  adopted 
in  thia  distress  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  is  probaiily  noageneittlly  known^  ami 
as  it  serves  pretty  weU  to  indicate  die  value  of  bia  often  quoted  work  and  the 
calibre  of  the  writei's  mind,  lie  had  recourse  to  a  loltenr  1(1  He  place! 
sk>me  thousands  of  names  in  an  urn,  and  to  thcpeesence  of  Carlo  Doni  and 
Vkenao  Leonio,  to  guarantee  fair  play,  he  drew  outa  certain  number,  and  of 
these  composed  the  contemporary  part  of  his  history.  A  legally  attested  docuh 
nsent,  reccnding  the  fiict  was  deposited  in  the  Aroadian  arohtves ! !  I  We  wcn« 
liware  that  Fame  sometimes  was  subtest  to  optical  delosiotis,  but  we  never 
before  heard  of  lier  wilfully  sbuttina  her  ^yes,  and  calling!  on  blind  Fortune  to 
award  her  crowns  for  her.  *&n^/says  Signor  Oiudici,  *»  the  history  of 
Crescimbeni.  When  I  recollected  the  reputation  it  enjoyed,  I  concluded  that 
lew  had  kx>ked  into  it,  and  none  perhaps  examined  it.  But  very  many,  from 
that  sheep-like  tendency  to  follow  each  ether,  that  seems  inbereat  in  human 
nature,  have  cited  ity  and  even  still  continue  to  do  8o«^even  still,  when  the 
aad  experienoeof  facts,  and  the  example  of  the  rapid  progress  of  other  nations 
onght  to  have  freed  hs  from  our  pernicious  litemry  vainties.* 

Gimma,  the  second  of  the  abovse'^iamed  writers,  was  an  encyclopedic  pbilo- 
aopher^  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  his  day-^the  beginning  of  the 
erighteentb  century.  He  had  an  immense  lepntatiou  among  his  contemporariei. 
But  having  fbund  out,  as  Signor  Giudiei  says, '  how  muoi  easier  a  thing  it  is 
to  vrrite  of  every  thing  than  cf  one  thing  only,'  he  coneelved  the  idea  of  a  vast 
work  on  the  historv  of  the  entire  cycle  of  human  knowledge  in  Italy,  from 
Adam  to  iit  end  tf  the  sevenieenih  eentury.  And  when  he  had  amassed  in  sundry 
bnge  volumes  all  he  could  collect  on  tliis  enormous  topic,  he  issued  them  as  a 
specimen  of  the  mighty  work  that  might  be  expected  from  him  when  oon»- 
fAetied  in  its  entirety^  Humanity  was,  however,  mercifully  spared  this  inflio- 
dma,  and  poor  Gimma  died  in  travail* 

Quadrio  in  his  history  of  every  poetry  of  every  nation,  and  of  eveiy  age, 
gives  a  list  of  antediluvian  poets,  and  sets  down  Adam  as  thevnriter  of  the  first 
eanone^  which,  according  to  the  learned  historiali«  may  be  found  at  the  present 
day  among  tlie  psalms  attributed  to  David«  The  reader  will  hardW  then  ex- 
pect from  the  exceedingly  enidite  Quadrio,  a  history  adapted  to  the  reading 
ivantsofl845. 

.  Tirabosehi's  great  work,  useful  and  even  indispensable  as  it  is,  as  a  book  of 
reference,  IS  the  production  of  a  pedant,  of  a  profoundly  learned,  and  indefiiti- 
gably  industrious  one ;  but  still  a  mere  pedant,  adapted  admimbly  by  his  nature 
and  qualifications  for  the  compilation  of  a  chronicle,  but  utteriy  iocompeteot 
to  the  eompoeition  of  a  history.  Moreover,  the  utility  of  his  work  is  dimi- 
nished, and  idl  its  proportions  distorted  by  certain  prejudices,  which  were  also, 
in  a  ffreat  measure^  those  of  his  day*  He  worshipped  Petrarch.  Tlie  mightier 
snind  of  Dante  he  could  neither  appreciate  nor  comprehend ;  still  less  had  he 
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unj  idea  of  lettiag  ferdi  or  hinciag  mt  tlw  nfloence  wWdi  tluil  tnly  oneaCive 
intellect  excrabed  on  tbe  em  wbidi  socceeded  bis  own*  not  only  in  tbe  world 
of  literature,  bat  in  every  departmeBt  of  iionan  life  '  And  wlien  a  Ktecaiy  lii»> 
tory  reveals  nought  of  ali  this,*  cries  Signor  Gindici,  *  what  oonsoiatioB  mt^  a 
dozen  pages  iiil^  with  an  indiffierent  aUempt  at  investigating  biuginphicjl 
B)  inutile  r 

I  believe  a  translation  of  Signor  Giadici's  Tohmes  is  in  ui'ogfe»  ;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  they  will  be  thankfully  leeeived  in  Bnghnd. 

The  first  volume  of  a  woHe  'On  the  History,  Theory,  and  PraetMe  of 
Animal  Magnetism'  has  jnst  made  its  appealrance  here,  and  isnaking  mtlier  a 
sensation  in  our  little  literary  workL    It  bean  on  its  title  page  the  nane  of 
'Professore    Lisinaoo  Veraii;*  but   this  is   understood   to   bo  a  mom^ 
guerre^  tuod  the  name  of  the  real  author  is  a  profound  secret.    But  die  pna- 
cipal  point  of  interest  in  the  matter  is  the  fact  of  the  volnme  liaiiiiMg 
passed  the  ordeal  of  tlie  oensorship.  That  it  should  have  dose  so  is  attrilNited 
to  two  eircumatuices ;  firstly,  to  the  insertion  of  tlie  following  aotioe  on  the 
fly-leaf.    *  The  anthor  dechnes  that  he  has  trrated  the  subject  of  cMa  work 
purely  as  a  philosopher  s  nor  does  he  draw  from  it,  nor  ought  his  wiadcii  to  dmw 
from  it,  any  the  least  argument  oontraiy  to  tlie  holy  doctrines  of  our  Cailiollc 
religion,  of  which  he  professes  himself  a  venemtor  and  follower.*     And  whcn- 
ever  any  thing  too  startling  to  tlie  fiuthfol  occurs  in  the  text  of  the  work,  he 
puts  a  fooUnote  to  say,  *  Please  remember  the  declaration  on  the  fly-leaf/ 
This  mode  of  maintaining  one  set  of  opinions,  '  as  a  pure  philosopher/  aad 
holding  another  as  a  good  Catholic^  is  amusing  enott|^  and  it  most  be  owaed 
extremely  convenient  in  a  count ly  blessed  with  a  censorship.    It  is  to  ke 
hoped  that  the  example  may  be  followed.  But  the  clergy  are  already  acieaiD- 
inc:  open-moDthed,  and  it  is  feared  that  tlie  too  lenient  censor  may  find  bim« 
self  obliged  to  recall  his  licence.  If  so,  adieu  to  tiie  anthoi's  forthoomiag  other 
four  volumes.    The  second  circumstance,  supposed  to  have  amisted  this  soaM> 
what  flimsy  and  transparent  device  of  sweetening  a  whole  volume  of  hKeio- 


doxy  with  one  bte  lump  of  orthodoxy  thus  put  in  after  it  was  composed,  ia 
passing  Professor  Verati  s  book,  is  the  fact  that  the  censor  is  known,  despite 
his  ecclesiastical  faith,  to  be  an  enthusiastic  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  Ilea- 


merism.     Faleai  qumiium.    It  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  also  has  his  oflidal 
opinions  and  his  own  private  conscience  for  nome  use  quite  separate. 

It  is  very  manifest, liowever,  that  several  of  the  Italian  govemmenta*  esp^ 
cially  ours  here,  and  even  Austria  in  Lombardy,  are  inclined  to  relax  io  the 
matter  of  censorslrip,  and  odien  similar,  for  more  than  Rome  is  Inclined  to 
permit.  No  symptom  of  amelioretion,  no  glianmer  of  penetrating  light  is  there 
visible — with  tlie  exception  of  the  occasional  lurid  flasiies  of  reiterated  revolt. 
The  wonderful  pertinacity  with  which  she  utterly  refuses  all  amendment,  hog* 
eacli  abuse  which  it  is  sought  to  rend  from  her,  and  files  in  the  foeeof  theen^ 
lightened  sense  and  opinion  of  progresrive  humanity,  with  an  audacity,  now 
in  the  day  of  her  weakness  and  decrepitude,  more  blindly,  desperately  daring 
than  she  ever  ventured  on  even  in  the  days  of  her  prime,  is  truly  astooisbiaf » 
and  can  be  explained  only  on  the  principle  of  *  qnem  Deus  vult  perdert 
prius  dementat.*  The  soberest  and  gravest  of  those  who  Iwve  the  midTortune 
to  live  under  her  sway,  are  convinced  that  no  purification,  save  tliat  of  lire, 
fire  which  shall  i!tterly  consume  the  entire  frame  work  of  her  present  fobric, 
can  avail  to  amend  or  render  her  endurable  by  mankind.  Eiurope  may  depend 
on  it,  the  last  day  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  Rome^s  bishop  is  near  at  hand. 
The  late  revolt  was  but  a  false  start— «  premature  outbreak  of  seme  of  the 
hotter  spirits,  whom  the  more  formidaUe  leaders  of  the  contempfaited  tnsurre^ 
tion  were  unable  to  restrain,  rill  what  appeared  to  them  a  fitting  auMBeBt. 
It  was  a  mere  fiash  in  the  pan.  Tlve  real  discharge  of  the  piece  will  cooe 
presently,  probably  in  somewhat  less  than  twelve  months.    And  in  minting 


tlua,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  be  h^b^ymg  oo  confidfiBce,  jeveaiiag  no  fleci«ta» 
N0Q9  am  better  aware  of  the  fiMt»  I  have  asseited  than  the  sieabers  aT  tbe 
PxftX  govenuaent*  Manj  of  tbeoi  laay  perbafM  bope  tbat  the  oDuy  fabric 
may  last  their  time,  speculatiag  on  their  own  senility,  and  still  more  rapidly 
advancisg  dec^.  The  wisest  amoagtbeoa  4tre  koovn  to  behDpelesa,aDd perfectly 
aware  that  Uieir  game  is  a  desperate — ^nay,  a  lost  one.  Ooeof  tboee  pK>pheti€til  ^ 
«niioiiiiceHie»ta  which  so  oftea  have  preceded  gjraat  e veats  'm  the  world's  march, 
aod  have  contributed  to  bri^iglhem  about,  is  now  current  in  Ilome»  and  much 
dwelt  00  by  her  ignorant  and  aupecatitions  citiaeno— 4uw9ted,  doubtlen  by 
bar  wiser  and  designing  ones.  Ji  is  there  vtety  generally  believed,  that  it  hm 
been  prophetically  declared  that  the  pre&eot  weaver  of  the  tiara  will  nev^ 
have  a  successor*  The  pontiff  is  Jcnown  to  be  in  a  veiy  pyDecarioua  stale  of 
health,  and  the  above  idea  has  very  inuob  quashed  9pecuiation  in  Borne  as  in 
Ibe  probable  election  of  the  conclave  on  the  expected  event  of  his  demise. 

Notwithstanding  the  gveat  4htmes  of  improvement  wind^^ilie  Italian 
mremmeots  have  to  make  up  befofe  they  can  appeenoh  the  present  pobH  of 
£iiropean  progress  iu  its  more  iavou«ed  poziionsy  we  hate  necently  had  « 
l^easmg  indication  that  tb^  are  not  all  mpially  bwhanNis,  and  that  our 
Tkiscan  prince  ii^  indeed,  '  lacile  princeps'  aaakang  them*  Several  of  those 
wAio  were  obliged  to  fly  to  aave  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  the  late 
ootbtenk in  tw  SMii^na,  taok  refuge  in  Tuscany,  and  were  by  the4Mthori- 
ties  lodged  in  prison,  till  it  should  be  decided  what  wa$  to  be  done  with  them. 
The  Papal  noyernment  made  a  fornud  demand  that  they  should  be  ^ven  up. 
The  grand*ducal  ministers  met  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  and  it  is  said, 
came  to  the  determination  of  complying  with  the  Papal  demand.  Where- 
upon, says  report,  tlie  Grand  Duke  stepped  aside,  and  penned  an  order  to  die 
keeper  of  the  'fortezza  di  basso,'  in  which  the  refugees  were  confined, 
directing  them  to  be  immediately  sent  to  Leghorn,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Mar- 
seilles ;  thus  summarily  cutting  short  the  <kbates  of  his  ministers  on  tlie 
quealion*  Thus  much  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  they  were  all  sent  to  Mar- 
seilles in  contempt  of  the  demands  of  the  Papal  government,  and  every  man 
presented  by  the  Grand  Duke  witl)  a  suit  of  dotlies  and  a  Napoleon. 

Before  dosing  this  loug  and  desultory  letter,  I  must  drop  a  word  of  caution 
to  your  art -loving  readers  anent  the  'discovery'  of  a  fresco  i^  Rapliael 
here,  respecting  which  much  nonsense  has  been  written  designedly  or 
ignorantly  in  die  French  and  English  papers.  The  fresco  in  question,  painted 
on  a  wall  of  the  refectory  of  a  ci-devant  convent,  now  occupied  by  a  carriage- 
builder,  has  been  open  to,  and  well-known  by  the  Florentine  artistic  public 
for  aome  years*  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  work  of  much  merit ;  and  used  to  be 
considered  the  production  of  some  pupil  of  Perunno.  It  was  then  sug- 
gealed  that  that  master  himself  was  the  author  of  it.  Suddenly,  quite  lately,  it 
was  proclaimed  to  be  by  Baphael,  and  his  name  was  said  to  be  discoverable 
•a  a  cipher  on  the  collar  worn  by  one  of  the  figures.  Now  any  such  cijiher, 
did  it  exist,  would  of  coarse  prove  nothing;  and  its  existence  seems  at  least 
problematical.  A  friend,  a  very  competent  judge  in  such  matters,  assured 
me  that  it  '  required  much  faitn'  to  see  the  alleged  letters  in  the  marks  in 
question  ;  and  that  the  persons  engaged  in  cleaning  it  refused  to  allow  him, 
an  artist  well  known  here,  to  examine  tlie  wall  closely  on  the  pretence  that 
the  scaffolding  was  not  strong  enough  to  support  two  persons.  In  the  next 
place,  St  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  per^Mde  those  who  are  really  well 
read  in  the  hktory  of  art  and  artists,  that  Raphael  produced  a  work  at 
Florence  which  must  have  occupied  him  for  a  year,  and  oenceming  which 
history  is  uttetiy  etlent.  To  the  best  informed  here  this  consideration  is 
deeisive  on  the  point.  I  am  told)  however,  that  certain  Englishmen  are  in 
treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  paintings  What  will  a  money-burdened 
Englishnuin  not  buy !  In  my  own  humble  opinion,  the  newljHliaoovcBed  an- 
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thorehip  of  the  picture  was  in  all  probability  opportunelysu^estad  Cfrnteapo- 
raneously  with  the  idea  tliat  it  might  be  suoeeasfiiUy  removed  from  iti  wall. 

It  seems  certain. tluit  one  of  the  figures  is  a  not  uninteresting  portrait  of 
RaphaeL 

Your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  will  not  have  forgotten,  probablv»  a  more  iatefestm^ 
and  more  genuine  discovery  of  this  nature,  which  was  made  here  two  or  thiee 
years  ago,  of  a  portrait  of  iJaate  on  a  wall  of  the  Bargello.  It  wiH  be  easily 
imaging  what  a  sensation  tlie  first  nacoverins  of  this  gemiiiie  presentment  of  ttle 
areat  Florentine  occasioned  here, among  bow  natives  and  foreigners.  Well,"-— a 
highly-gifted  young  countrywoman  of  onrs  (whose  name  is  not  quite'  ouknown 
to  fame  at  present,  but  whom,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  a  wider  celebrity 
awaits,  as  the  meed  of  a  translation  by  her  of  Niccolini's  *  Arnaldo  d& 
Brescia,"  shortly  to  be  published).  M  iss  Theodosia  Ganx>w,  produced  a  chain- 
ing little  poem  on  the  discovered  portrait.  The  Florentines  were  em^hanted; 
and  Niccolini,  who  had  been  exceedingly  pleased  by  her  transhdon  of  bis 
magnificent  tragedy,  thought  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  return  tbe 
compliment  by  translating  her  stanzas  on  the  new  portrait  of  Dante.  The 
veteran  bard's  translation  is  abont  to  be  published  bere»  and  the  young 
poetess's  original  will  doubtless  see  the  light  some  day.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  cannot  resist  giving  you  a  stanza  or  two  as  a  specimen  of  Niccolinfs 
hand  at  translating  English  poetry  into  *  kt  doke  Kngtia.^  It  is  do¥ng  vio- 
lenoe  to  the  little  poem  thus  to  mar  its  integrity-^ut  I  dare  not  intrude  the 
whole  on  your  numbered  pages-^especially  at  the  dose  of  so  long  a  letter. 

And  marble  balls  tiie  Pott's  acooils 

dwell,— 

Point  the  bright  flash  of  genius, — 
smooth  and  swell 
The  trembling  tone  of  love; — ^Vnid  fra- 
grant braids 

Of  bloB8om*d  vine  firom  diildhood's  lipa 
they  throng, 

BccikeoL   lUce  ronning   streams   to 
sweeter  song, 

•  •  «  • 


*^  There  was  a  poet  mighty  to  dispel 
Those   mists   of  slavish   ignorance 

which  fold 
The  infancy  of  ages; — stem  and 

bold 
He  sang  an  awful  strain  of  Heaven  and 

Hell, 
Bared   to  Earth's  rulers  their  ini* 

quity. 
And  grasp*d  the  burning  truths  for 

which  men  die. 

^He  wrote  his  thoughts  in  rapid  throbs 
and  tears 
On  the  awakening  souls  of  harsh 

mankind: 
The  preoions  ore  of  speech  yet  un- 


Bough  vrith  the  gathered  day  of  bar- 
barous years. 

His  fiery  spirit  deansed  and  sent  it 
forth 

To  be  the  music  of  the  troubled  eartli. 

**  Still,  Fl(»entines  !  among  your  olive 
shades 

Now  for  Niccolini*s  version. 

**  Si,  ti  era  un  rate  che  a  sgombrar  valea 

Quelle  nebbie  che  crea 
tjn*  ignorar  servile,  e  poi  ne  fhscia 
Dei  secoli  1'  infknzla  :  Inno  tremendo 


«  He  stands  among  you  now ;  the  self- 

same  form 
Which  dwelt  upon  the  memory  of  the 

land 
Thro*  convulsed  oentmiesr   In  either 

hand* 
He  holds  a  sign  of  power;— one  tmix 

and  warm 
From  Nature's  sunny  breast;  the 

other  fraught 
With  the  long  gamer'd  wealtii  of 

hmnan  thon^t^" 


Pal  labbro  risuono  di  quell'  anstero 

Sull  Inferno  e  sul  Cielo> 
I  Be  del  mondo  fe'  tremanti  e  nudi 
Alle  lor'  colpe  laoerando  il  vdo. 


*  The  newly-discovered  portrait  has,  in  one  hand,  a  book,  and,  in  the  other,  s 
jftomegranate  flower. 
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Che  qiiei  yeii  ocuotd/ per  cui  li  iiraore. 

^  In  palpiti  velod 
£d  in  lacnme  scrisse  i  snoi  pensieri 
▲  sTegliar  V  tine  soobre  anoora  e  rodl^ 

£  coU'  ftOGoUa  argila 
Pi  gvei  barbsri  tempi  il  presdoso 
Oipo  ddla  &y«Ua  ftaoor  hod  fin* 
Siben  foggio,  cbe  did  sno  spirto  vdente 
Pnrificato  si  facea  divina: 
AUor  Told  dalle  peroosse  corde 
XTn'  armonla  nelta  citt4  discorde. 

^  Qui  degU  ulivd  all*  ombia 

Nelle  nu^xooree  jale 
La  Toce  del  Poeta  abita  anoora: 

£  deU*  Amor  tremante  .    . 
Soonan  gli  accent!,  e  T  aora  die  ^ospira 

Kella  breccia  fragmnte 
B^He  vigne  florite,  e  la  parola 

Cbe  il  flmeiullin  consols 


E  la  madre  trastnlla 

A  Btodio  della  cnlla; 
E  come  nn  lio  da  lievi  anssi  infrsato 
Monnora  la  soave  onda  dd  canto. 

•  «  •  * 

<'0r  8ta  tra  vol  con  quel  sembiante 
istesso 

Cbe  in  etadi  agitatl 

Da.  Bi  long^  centete 

Tenea  V  esule  rate 
Nella  meaK>ria  del  notio  paeBe> 

In  una  man  tu  vedi 
Segno  del  suo  poteri  frutto  onde  viene 
Refrigerio  alia  sete»  e  V  hai  concetto 
O  Sol,  che  scaldi  al  too  Poeta  11  petto. 

E  r  altra  man  gravata 

Da  Tolnme  serero ; 
Vi  Bta  come  in  tesoro  aocumnlata 
Lunga  riccbezza  d^'  nman  pensiero.^ 

•  •  •  « 


I  cannot  but  say»  that  I  think  the  trmoslation  but  a  flat  and  di9a{M 
pointing  rendering  at  the  origiDal*^even  thou^  the  translator  be  die  author 
of  '  Giovanni  4a  rroclda,'  ana  ^  Araaido  da  Bresda.*  I  am  sure»  however, 
your  readers  must  agree  with  me  in  admiring  the  English  stanzas  I  have  sent 
them  I  and  so,  Mr«  Editor,  abuse  me  as  little  as  may  be  for  the  length  of  my 
epistle,  and  fturewell. 


Paris,  Dec.  16M,  1845. 
Here,  as  in  England,  literature  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  a  state  ot 
decadeqce.  It  is  reduced  chiefly  to  cheap  reprints,  in  post  8to.,  illustrated 
books,  and  femUetons,  The  taste  for  volumes  illustrated  with  woodrcuts 
oODtiDaes,  and  from  iUufltrBted  editions  of  old  and  popular  authors,  the 
Parisian  booksellers  hai^e  proceeded  to  the  publication  of  original  works, 
compiled  genenlty  with  an  eye  to  the  pictorial  embellishments,  more  than  to 
the  eleeanceor  excellence  of  the  text.  We  may  point  out  *  La  Chine  Ouverte,' 
by  *  Old  Nick'  (M.  Forgnes)  as  an  honourable  exception.  •  Romantic  litera- 
ture has  been,  during  several  years,  in  a  course  of  successive  degeneracy. 
After  the  romances  of  Pigaalt  Lebnin  and  Paul  de  Kock,  a  style  of 
literature  only  .fitted  for  ^risettes  and  herb-women,  came  Balzac  and  Georges 
Sand,  who  wrote  for.  fashionable  society,  and  gained  popularity  by  tlieir  equi* 
Tocal  moralitv.  ■  StiU  there  was  genius  of  no  ordinary  character ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Hugo  produced  his  splendid  romance  of  '  Notre  Dame,'  with  the 
no  less  remarkable  creations  of  fimcy, '  Bug-jargaV  and'  Hans  d'ltkufide;'  and 
Alfred  de  ^ig|D|y>  gave  a  good  specimen  of  the  historical  romance  in  his 
*  Cinq  Mars.*  Tuings  are  now,  however,  no  longer  the  same.  Cheep  iiMra- 
ture  and  the  romance  of  the  /euUleion,  have  struck  a  death  blow  at  the 
dignity  of  literary  composition  ;  and  the  onl;^  object  of  a  novel  writer  of  the 
present  day,  is  to  make  a  romance  which  will  stretdi  through  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  daily  joumab.  There  are  now  more  than  sixty  romance 
writers  of  this  class,  most  of  whom  scarcely  deserve  the  honour  of  being 
nached.  Alexander  Dumas,  who  is  writing  Jive  or  six  romances  at  the  same 
Hme,  a  portion  of  each  of  which  appears  every  morning  in  one  of  as  many 
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newspapers,  is  still  tbe  best  of  these  prolific  geDtfenien.  IB0  wrftSuga  linre 
always  a  certain  charm,  which  dfettaguishes  then  frofn  those  of  his  rinds  in 
the  same  Kne. 

The  taste  fbr  historical  Irteratore  and  arcfaeologf,  wliidi  floariaiied  so 
much  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  considerably  broken  np  by  political  and 
religions  controversy.    Two  great  questions  are  now  agitating  the  nmids  of 
the  learned—that  of  the  Jestiits,  in  wiiich  figure  pre-eminent^  the  names  of 
Michelet  and  Qntnet,  and  that  of  the  university,  caused  by  me  abolition  of 
the  conseil  royal,  by  the  minister  of  pnbltc  instruction,  M.  de  Sahrandy.     la 
England,  you  can  liardly  form  an  idea  of  the  agitation  created  here  oj  tbe 
controversy  relating  to  tlie  Jesuits.    It  is  this  question  which  has  interrupted 
the  liistorical  labours  of  Mtchelet»  while  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  state 
have  entirely  robbed  the  world  of  letters  of  the  historical  labouis  of  Guixot ; 
although  this  enlightened  minister  loses  no  opportunity  of  encouraging  and 
rewarmn^,  in  his  official  capacity,  the  historical  labours  of  others.     The 
'  Revue  Nouvelle,'  which  exhibits  a  decided  partiality  for  historical  articles* 
is  understood  to  have  been  started,  and  to  be  carried  on  under  bis  patronage. 
The  government  historical  committee  is  proceeding  rapidly,  ttmi  Aieu  que  mtml^ 
with  its  large  series  of  historical  documents.     Augustin  Thiemr  is  actrrely 
preparing  his  areat  work  on  the  history  of  the '  Tiers  £tat,'or  middle  classes ; 
while  Mi^net  is  preparing,  on  an  equally  extensive  scale,  for  his  no  less  im- 
portant 'History  or  the  Reformation.* 

Archaeology  is  also  undergoing  its  vicissitudes.  For  several  years  the  Pari- 
sian press  teemed  with  valuable  publications,  illustrative  of  the  literature  and 
history  of  France  in  the  middle  ages.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
study  of  a  less  important,  though  in  some  respects  a  more  pleasing,  dass  of 
historical  monuments — architecture  and  mediaeval  art — lias  obtained  an  undue 
preponderance,  and  twamped  tbe  taste  ier  puve  historical  research.  A 
reaction  is  now  taking  place.  Even  among  archaeologists,  the  exaggerated  taste 
(or  rather  fashion)  for  mediaeval  architecture  is  rapidly  losing  its  ground ;  while 
some  of  tbe  best  of  the  nliilological  and  historical  scholars  are  preparing  to 
renew  the  publication  of  litecary  documents,  almost  entirely  iatemipted  dur. 
ing  the  last  three  or  four  years.  M.  Jubinal,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
active  of  the  French  antiquaries,  is  founding  a  society  lor  tbe  onWcatioD  ol 
early  Frendi  poetnr,  &c.,  somewhat  on  tbe  ^an  of  the  English  Percy  Societ]r. 
M.  Jubinal  b  also  busily  occupied  in  prepanng  a  new  series  of  his  fine  wwk 
on  Spanish  armour.  Tiie  Comte  Augtiste  de  Bastard  conttmies  with  spirit; 
his  most  superb  work  on  tbe  illuminations  of  the  middle  ages,  towards  which 
the  French  government  has  subscribed  during  the  bst  eight  or  ten  years 
200(M.  annually,  in  addition  to  which  M.  de  Bastard  is  said  to  have  expended 
not  much  less  than  10,000/.  of  his  own  propertr.  It  is  said  that  two  copies 
only  of  this  work  have  yet  reached  England,  and  I  am  informed,  that  the  poor 
spirit  which  characterises  th'e  management  of  the  British  Mnsenm  has  pro- 
scribed this  woi^  from  that  establishment,  on  the  ground  that  it  b  too  ex» 
pensive.  M.  Oidron,  who  may  be  coBsidinid  as  the  head  of  the  moders 
archaeological  school  in  this  country,  is  doing  anicfa  towards  spreading  a  just 
and  correct  taste  for  antiquities,  by  the  monthly  publication  of  his  *  Animles 
Areheologioiies,'  the  cheapest  and  best  work  of  this  class  that  has  yet  appeared. 

To  turn  trom  the  serious  to  the  gay,  I  will  add  a  word  or  two  on  tbe 
thentws  of  this  capital.  I  am  obli^  to  say  of  this  as  of  the  rest,  rint  de 
capital  et  de  hon  depuis  longienm*.  In  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  M. 
Buloz,  directeur  of  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondesi  to  the  Th^tre  Fran98is,fiisc 
as  commissaire  royal,  and  then  as  directeur  and  coramissaire  royal  at  the  same 
time,  the  great  composers  Dumas,  Soibe,  and  Hugo,  have  deserted  it.  fiukn 
is  a  man  of  great  honour  and  probity,  btkt  very  illiterate,  and  rude  and  stiff  ia 
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his  raanneis.  When  a  new  piece  does  not  please  him»  instead  of  refusing  it 
politely,  he  tdk  the  author  naiVelj,  but  honestly :  *  Monsieur,  Totrepi^ceest 
detestable ;  nous  n'en  voulons  pas,'  He  has,  howerer,  given  so  many  proofs 
of  his  incapaciW  for  the  managemest  of  thefot  theatre  in  Paris,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  talent  and  attractions  of  Mademoiselle  Hachel,  the  Theatre 
Fran9Bis  would  inevitably  be  deserted.  Tbe  cliief  promoters  of  the  modern 
French  drama,  Hugo  and  Dumas,  bavebeen  obliged  to  take  saelter,  one  in 
the  Cbamber  of  Peers,  and  the  other  in  the  Ambigu  Coroique.  In  fiict, 
Dumas>  whose  talent  is  of  tlie  highest  claaSk  has  become  the  comic  writer  of 
the  populace,  in  a  theatre  frequented  chiefly  by  men  in  blouses,  where  the 
good  folks  of  the  galleries,  in  order  to  BMike  sure  of  places,  go  two  or  three 
hours  before  the  reg&Uar  time  of  opening,  carrying  Uieir  dinners  along  with 
them,  which  tliey  eat  during  the  extre^clet,  and  throw  the  fragments  on  the 
heads  of  tbe  good  fdks  of  the  parterre.  The  great  attiaetioo  at  this  theatre, 
at  tbe  present  time,  is  tlie '  Mousquetaires,'  a  piece  remarkable  for  its  absurdity, 
but  taken  from  a  famous  romance  by  Alexander  Dumas,  published  in  thefei^ 
If  torn  of  the  '  Sibcle,*and  of  such  an  extraordinary  length  that^  continued  daily, 
the  publication  of  the  whole  lasted  during  three  years.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  said 
that  Dumas  will  clear  by  this  drama  alone,  not  less  than  50,000  francs.  The 
drama,  in  one  respect,  is  an  imitation  of  the  romance,  inasmuch  as  tlie  per- 
formance begins  at  six  o'clock,  and  ends  at  midnight,  it  being  the  only  piece 
acted,  and  it  is  expressly  announced  on  the  bills,  that  the  enlr^Hidet  shall  not 
last  more  tkan  ten  tmautes  ! 


We  learn  that  Mr.  Leach,  tlie  translator  of  Mi3]er*8  '  Introduction 
to  ike  Grade  Mythologr,'  intaida  shortly  to  pubtisk  a  translation  of  the 
same  author's  *  Archteoloey  of  Art.'  Vve  trust  that  the  success  of  these 
works  win  be  such  as  to  induce  Mr.  Leach  to  translate  all  those  works 
of  Muller  that  have  not  yet  appeared  iu  English. 
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O.  F.  Ly»n,  R.N.,  P.K.R,  40. 

Jc^euteiez,  Fao^ti^s,  et  Fotttrea  Imagi- 
DadoD0  de  Caitesme-Prenant,  Gau- 
thier,  Gargoille,  Guillot-GoiQn,  &c., 

K. 

Kant,  ISO. 

Kashmir  and  the  Fanjab,  196;  Kash- 
mir legend,  197 ;  Haeg^  and  Masaon, 
199:  Bernfer,  901;  the  Thanadar, 
109;  the  Fakir,  205;  Vampire-shoot- 
teg,  906;  Fir  Panjal,  208;  All  Mer- 
den  Khan  and  Lai  Gnlam,  209 ;  Taht- 
i-SuHman,  210;  climate  of  Kashmir, 
919;  Jafiqnemont,  219;  town  of  Kash-* 
mir,  215;  Dal,  216;  floating  gardens, 
917;  bridges  orer  the  Jdam,  220; 
Hiooalajan  cedar,  221;  ]B[ashmir 
shawls.  222;  Kashmir  paper,  leather 
and  oil,  296;  inhabitants,  227;  sta- 
tistics, 281. 

Kaixbaeh,  battle  of  the,  25. 

Kmifmann'i  edition  of  Ferdhiand  Hac- 
feeld^,  510. 

KttMBtt  Namtf ^  of  the  Texan  Santa 
1%  Expeditioa,  40. 

*'  a  (late)  of  Prussia,  854;  his  biogra- 
Dj,  856;  pnetical  and  speculatirc 
fermans,  857;  lore  of  Truth,  858; 
religioos  intolerance,  862 ;  Napoleon's 
portrait  of  Frederick  Wflliam,  865; 
Lombard  and  Hang^itz,  867;  royal 
promises,  369. 

Ktmg  Log,  188. 

King  Rent's  Daughter.  A  lyric  Drama, 
mm  the  Danish  of  Henrik  Hertz. 
By  Jane  Frances  Chapman,  238. 

Khuhet^t  Important  Docniments  on  the 
Flolitical  Bights  of  the  German  Na- 
tion, 168. 

KniglA^  inrestlture  of  a,  188. 

itfti^icAeWort  FriedrichWilhelmlll., 
Konig  Ton  Preussen;  eine  den  Freus- 
sischoi  Standen  uberreichte  Drak- 
ichrift.  (The  Royal  Word  of  Fred- 
erick William  IIL,  King  of  Prussia; 
a  Memorial  presented  to  the  States 
aTPmssla.)  By  Dr.  John  Jaooby,  354. 

KriUXk  aller  Ofienbarung.  (Critical 
IiBt[iiii7  int6  all  Bevelation),  128. 


J^dotxui,  500. 
LafayeHe,  880  &  449. 
LagrenS,  !i03. 
LtU'GtJamj  209. 
Laimir  de  Saint  Ybars,  32. 
Zecfw«rof  Fichte,  127. 


Lecturu  of  mebuhr  on  tlie  French  Be- 

TQlution2371. 
Legend  of  Kashmir,  197. 
Legends  and  Miracles  of  the  Middle 

Ages,  824. 
Leigh  Hunt  on  the  Italian  Poets,  388; 

UgoUno,  834 ;  modem  criticism,  337 ; 

Dante.  838;    Ariosto,    334;  Pidcif 

347;  Tasso,348;  genius.  353. 
Le  Rtrnx  de  Linty,  Qemt  NoUTeUes  Kou- 

Telles  par,  142. 
Liberation  War  of  Germany,  Histoty  of 

the,  1. 
Life  in  Mexico.    By  Madame  Calderon 

de  la  Baica.  40. 
Life  of  Mozart.    By  Edward  Hohnes, 

389. 
Live*  of  Frederick  William  IH,  King 

of  Prussia,  354. 
LdOardt,  159. 
Lombard^  367. 

Louis  Philippe,  Europe  since  the  Acces- 
sion of,  437;  character  of,  467. 
Z«fr«n,  battle  of,  10. 
LgonU  Journal  of  a  Residence,  and 

Tour  hi  Mexico,  40. 
M. 
Machddafs  Compendium  of  Modem 

CJivaLaw,510. 
Madras  Spectator,  306  &  486. 
Madras  Railway  Clompany,  320. 
Mangan*B  German  Anthology,  238. 
Man,  Rights  of.  395. 
Manufactures  of  Kashmir.  222. 
Manutcrit    de  1813.      Par  le  Baron 

Fain,  Secretaire  du  Cabinet  k  oette 

Epoque,  1. 
Masset  (Walter),  satires  of,  145. 
Maston,  199. 
Maury's  Essai  surles  L^gendes  Pieosea 

du  Moyen  Age,  324. 
Mdanchofy  Story,  hj  (Thamisso,  422. 
Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Reyolution. 

By  William  Davis  Robinson,  40. 
Memorial  presented  to  the  States  of 

Prussia,  354. 
Metamorphoses  of  the  Tailors,  153. 
Mettemtchj  conspiracy  of,  175. 
Mexican  Reyolution,  memoirs  of  the^ 

40. 
Mexico^  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is.    By 

Brantz   Meyer,   Secretary   of   the 

tfnited   States*  Legation   to    that 

country  in  1841  and  1842,  40. 
Mexico,    By  H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  His 

Migesty's  Charge  d'AITaires  in  that 

country  during  the  years  1825, 1826, 

and  part  of  1827,  40. 
Mexico,  Journal  of  a  Residence  and 

Tour  in,  40. 
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MerieojlMbrxL  Bjr Utdame Cilderoa 
de  la  Barca,  40. 

MexicOf  Six  Months'  Rendenoe  and 
TrayeU  in,  40. 

Mexico,  State  and  Prospects  of,  40;  geo- 
mpiucal  position,  41;  climate,  44; 
Spanish  tyranny,  45;  iturrigaray, 
47:  Hidalgo's  conspiracy,  48;  Osl- 
leja,  50;  battle  of  Aeolco,  51;  Blore- 
los,  52;  Mina,— Padre  Tbrres,  ftdi 
Apodaca,~Itnrbide,  54 ;  Mexican  In- 
dians, 59;  Thascala,  60;  Indian  an- 
tiquities, 62;  Mexican  army,  69; 
Santa  Ajma^  66. 

Ml€^€TOe€T,  409. 

M^er'a  Mexico,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is, 
40. 

Middle  Ages,  Comic  and  Satirical  Lite- 
rature of  the,  142. 

Middle  Ages,  Legends  and  Miracles  of 
the,  324. 

MiUkay  career  of  Chamisso^  417. 

MUvtifumeh^  243. 

MinOj  53. 

Mhraheau,  374. 

Mirzapore  Bazaar,  814. 

Mirxapore,  Bailway  from  Calcutta  to, 
8ia 

MiichdCa  Pall  of  KapoleoD,  1. 

Mqfiunlite,  306. 

Monkish  Legends  and  Hfirades,  324; 

legend  of  8t  Christopher,  326;  St. 

Jndicael,— St.  Bonayentuie,  330. 
Morehe,  59. 
Mwm  de  Panrenir,  par  Beroalde  de 

YerriUe.    Par  Paul  L.  Jacob,  142. 
Mozart,  life  of,  389 ;  his  childhood,  393 ; 

prodigies,  394;  improrement  in  the 

position  of  artists,  396 ;  Ahb£  Vogler, 

401;  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,   403; 

death  of  Shikaneder,  406;  Oluck, 

407;  character  of  Mozart's  rnvsie, 

410. 
Mu^denp/ardt's  Essay  of  a  Paithftil  De- 

acription  of  the  Republic  of  MexSoo^ 

40. 
MyOkru  de  Londrea.    Par  Sir  Francis 

Trolopp^  474. 

N. 

Napolemy  F^  of,  1. 

N^fohon  im  Jafaie  1813;  PoUtisdi-mi- 
litalriach  geschildert.  (Ninoleon  in 
the  year  1813,  viewed  as  a  Polituaan 
and  a  Soldier.)  By  Cari  Bade,  1 : 
campaign  of  1813,  8;  Bade  and 
Kditer,  7;  Napdeon  in  Bossia^  9; 
batOe  of  Liiteen,  10;  armistice  of 
Botschwitz,  15;  velatiTe  strength  of 
armies,  18;  central  poBilloii,aO;  bat- 


tle of  llie  Katabacfa,  25:  battle  tf 
Dresden,  27;  battle  of  C^das,  S9. 

NapoleoH's  portrait  of  Frederide  Wil- 
liam nL,  365. 

Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fii  Bx- 
pedition.  By  George  Wllldns  Ken* 
da]],40. 

Namgation  of  the  Ganges,  313. 

New  Classic  Drama  in  Fraaoe,  8f^ 
Geoi^  Sand,  34:  Victor  Hn^a,  35^ 
ananhponisms,  36;  Virgfaiie^  36. 

Niebmkr  and  Dalilmann  on  the  Frencii 
Reyoltttion,  871;  Cariyle's  histoiy, 
872;  Mirabeau,  374;  Klebiilir'a  en- 
trance into  pnblic  affiufs,  376$  soeail 
changes,  377;  Pitt,  878;  Fiaidi 
finance,  379;  Caraoi— Lafiiiyette,980; 
GiroQdists«-Bobespi6Re,38  L ;  moCm 
causes  of  the  Bercmtien,  884;  r^i^ta 
of  Man,  385;  Eugene  Sue^  866. 

Nizam's  territories,  495. 

Nodier,  Contes,  on  les  Kouv^es  B6- 
creations  et  Joyeux  Deris  de  Boiia- 
Tenture  desPeriexa,  par,  I4i. 

Noei  du  Fail,  142* 

Nominalists  and  Bealists,  260. 

Norvins,  PortfemUe  de  1813, 1. 

Novels  of  the  Countess  Hahii*fiaim, 
292. 

Novdst  personalitT  in,  232. 

Novtl-writinffy  Tanelies  o(^  293. 
O. 

CBwres  choiaies  de  E.  Scribe,  241. 

CSictTMdeF.  Babelais.  Par  L.  Jacob, 
142. 

OU  Courtier,  song  of  the,  151. 

Old  German  Ballads,  508. 

Old  Washerwoman,  by  CbaudMNH  436. 

Olozaga,  94. 

P. 

Paeifie,  Adventures  in  ths^  512. 

Pa4&e  Torres,  53. 

Panjab,  196  &  491. 

Fans,  Bevue  de,  71* 

PoMMiZ,  163. 

Pa/AoRS,  497. 

FiatoH*s  Servia,  241. 

Perjidioms  Albion,  443. 

Periodical  Press  of  India,  806  U  322. 

Pe»»  Schkmihl,  421. 

PetiU  Blan^ges  d*une  Ferame  Yeitii- 
euse.    Par  H.  de  Balaae,  282. 

Pictures  of  the  English  by  the  French, 
474;  generalisations,  476;  BflETOe 
NouveUe,  477;  M  Ara^a'a  Balfa»- 
man,  479 :  the  Family,  432. 

Piers  Ploughman,  visions  o(  157. 

Pilgrims  (Hindu)  railwi^  trarcUiQg  o( 
316. 

Pir  Paigal,  206. 
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JVotlfoi^  Scenes  and  JkAreakaxm  in, 
Spain,  by,  74. 

AoBt  of  the  ConxtteM.  IIaiin-£Uifl, 
99fi. 

P^MMBaliaae^  tratto  da  una  Staapa 
aPemuL  (ItaJian poems  taken fipom 
a  Mamiacriptcoiij),  179. 

P4etB  (Italiaii)  Leigfa  Hnnt  <m  the, 
333. 

PoiadwitSftawoBivceot,  15. 

Fohsk  NwM,  treatmeot  of  the,  513. 

BoUUcml  pni^ecta  of  oar  empire  in  the 
East,  486;  Amirs  of  Sciode,  468; 
Pmijalv  491;  Nizam*s  tezritories, 
495;  Fat'lians,  497;  Tharawaddj, 
499;  Laboan,  600»  Chnsan,  531;  M. 
lAgiren^,  503. 

fioUHcal  rights  oi  the  Qerraan  people, 
188;  early  German  freedom,  171; 
OQDspiracy  of  Kettemich.  175;  ab- 
«eBoe  of  freedom  in  modem  Ger- 
many, 176. 

PartfiOiUU^  1818, 1. 

FrodigitB,  394, 

Pr^ogrtsM  of  Asia  in  drilisation,  318. 

iVopof  BnstiqqcStBaiiTemeries,  Contes, 
el  Disoonrs  d'Butrapel,  par  Nod  dn 
Pail    Par  J.  Marie  Guichard,  142. 

Phtuia,  late  King  of,  354. 

I^nuia,  memorial  presented  to  the 
BUtes  of,  354. 

Prus$iem  oonstitntioD,  pnomises  of  a, 
369 

Puerta  del  Sol,  96. 

Puhi,  347. 

Q. 

QiKmof  Spain,  95. 
B. 
Pabdaia,  CBuvres  de,  142. 
i2atfHN^fh>m  Calcntta  to  Hirziq^ore, 

310. 
Baihecofs  in  India,  308. 
BaUmoff  travdling  of  Bindn  Pilgrims, 

815. 
BambUs  in   the   United  States  and 

Canada,  518. 
BboIUU  and  Nomiaalisto,  263. 
BdigiouB  intolenoce,  362, 
Bdighua  Life  and  Opinions  of  Frede- 
rick WiUiam  UI.,  King  of  Prussia. 

By  Jonathan  Birch,  354. 
Bemaat'a  Abelard,  257. 
BntubUof  Uistoiy  of  the  French  Bero- 

intion  up  to  the  establishment  of  the, 

371. 
BepMh  of  Mexico^  Essay  of  a  f aithAil 
'    description  of  the,  40. 
Bevdatkms  of  Spain  in  1845.    By  an 

EngHsh  Resident,  74. 


Bnehftitm  (Mttodbk)  hirtorict  eC  l^^^ 

371;  canses  of  tiie,  384. 
Aoifsde  Paris,  71. 
Bevm  des  Denz  Mondes,  70. 
JRcsMs  Independante^  .71. 
jBrws  Xoavelk^  70  &  477. 
BestMrd  theVox,  154. 
Biehardgon*s    Anglo-Indian  pasitgee, 

Bomevard  and  Outward,  511. 
Bkhter't  (J)r.  Frederick)   Histoiy  of 

the  German  Liberation  War^  1. 
Bigoers,  309. 
B^hts  of  Man,  385. 
Bobnpierre,  381. 
BcbmaoiCa  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  B»- 

Tbliition,4a 
Bamaneero  Castellano,  d  CoUeodoa  de 

AntiqaosBmnanoesPopulares  de  los 

Bspanoles.       Pnbticada  par  G.  B. 

Depping.     Nueva  Edicion,  oon  las 

Kotas  de  Don  Antonio  AJoalfr>GaU- 

ano^  508. 
Bomisk  Church,  Satires  on  the^  143. 
Boyal  promises,  369. 
Bwai  Word  of  Frederick  William  IDL, 

King  of  Prussia;  a  Memorial  pte- 

sented  to  the  States  of  Prussia,  354. 
Bubid'a  Rambles  in  the  United  States 

and  Canada,  518. 
Bmbua,  Napoleon  in,  9. 

& 
SamtBy  Legends  of  the,  324. 
Solas  y  Gomez,  423. 
Sambaeh  (Count  Eustach),  298. 
SaniaAmm,  66. 

Satires  on  the  Romish  Church,  143. 
Scenes  and  Adyenturcs  in  Spain  fnxn 

1835  to  1840.    ByPocoMars,74. 
Sehdpforte,  115. 
5cuufe,  488. 
Scribe's  works,  241. 
SenriOy  the  youngest  Member  of  the 

European  Family;  or,  a  Residenee  in 

Belmde,  and  Travels  in  the  Hip^- 

laods  and  Woodlands  of  the  Interior, 

during  the  years  1843  and  1844.  By 

A.  H.  PatoD,  Esq.,  242. 
Shilumeder,  406. 
5»9iii»ticju^Forster,  292. 
Six  Months'  Residenoe  and  Trarels  in 

Mexico.   By  W.  BuUock,  F.L.a,  40. 
Sockfy  tot  the  adTancement  of  Monl 

Culture,  126. 
Song  of  the  Old  Courtier,  15L 
Spain^  Handbook  for  Traveilers  in,  74. 
Spamin  1843  and  1844.    Letters  on 

the  Manners,  Politics,  and  on  the 

last    Revolution   of  that    oountiy. 

By  J.  I'anski,  74. 
SptM^  ReTelatioiis  of,  74. 
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SpatMy  Soenei  ftad  Adventiiras  in,  74. 

Spam^  Tangier,  &c.;  vitited  in  1840 
and  1841.    ByX.Y.  Zn74. 

SpoMuh  People,  74;  Spanish  pride,  76; 
anraggUng,  79;  Young  Spain,  80;  ir- 
xeverence,  82;  the  <mnich  a  donni- 
toiT,  84;  Inqoisition,  86;  the  cara*a 
bail,  89;  Qneen  IiabeUe,98;  Olour 
ga,  94;  Foertodel  Sol,  96;  robben, 
101. 

Spamisk  tmnny,  46. 

Speekbaeher,  237. 

iSlW  (Madame  de),  418. 

Siate  and  prospects  of  Mexico,  40. 

SiatiHicM  of  Kashmir,  251. 

Storiei  ih)m  the  Italian  Poets;  being  a 
Summary  in  pnMe  of  the  poems  of 
Dante,  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso^  with  Comments  throughout, 
oocasicmal  passages  Tersified,  and 
critical  Notices  of  the  LItos  and 
Genius  of  the  Authors.  By  Leigh 
Hunt,  333. 

StudaU  Life  of  Fichte,  122. 

T. 

ToA^-i-Suliman,  210. 

TaUeyrand,  465. 

TanshVt  Spain  in  1343  and  1844,  70. 

Taachenbueh  fur  YaterlSndische  Ge- 
schicbte,  herausgi^geben  ron  Joseph 
Freiherm  Ton  Hormayr,  236. 

ToMO,  348. 

Texan  Santa  F£  Expedition,  40. 

Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  By 
Mrs.  Houston,  40. 

Thanador^  202. 

Tharawaddjf,  499. 

7%a«cd!a,60. 

Thierry,  122. 

TVagiacke  Geschichte,  422. 

TVotte  of  Character  from  the  Life  of 
Frederick  William  IH.,  King  of 
'    Prussia,  354. 

Travds  in  Kashmir  and  the  Paxgab; 
containing  a  particular  Accotmt  of 
the  Government  and  Character  of 
the  Sikhs.  From  the  German  of 
Baron  Charles  Huegel,  with  Notes 
by  Migor  T.  B.  Jervis,  196. 

Treatment  of  the  Polish  Nuns,  513. 

Trohpp'e  (Sir  Francis)  Myst^res  de 
Londres,  474. 

7m«coii  Morpheus,  188. 


Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des  GrdebiteOy 
126. 

U^er  die  Gnmde  unsers  Glanbena  In 
eine  Gottliche  Weltregiemng.  (On 
the  Foundations  of  our  B^ef  in  a 
BiTine  (Soremment  of  the  World), 
127. 

^^0^10,334. 

miamte  Old  (Serman  Ballads,  506. 

Dbieh,  292. 

United  Service  Gasette,  306. 

United  States  and  Canada,  Rambles  in 
the,  518. 

V. 

Faai|yyre-shooting,  206. 

Verfaenmg  der  Kirche  der  Zukonfi. 
(The  Constitution  of  the  Chun^  of 
the  Future.)  By  C.  C.  J.  Bonsen, 
509. 

Verxueh  ehier  getreuen  Sehildenmg 
der  RepuWc  M^ioo.  Yon  Edomrd 
Muehlenpfordt,  &c  (Bssay  of  a 
Faithfhl  Description  of  the  Bepoblie 
of  Mexico.  By  Edward  Moriilenp* 
fordt,  formeriy  Director  of  the  Works 
of  the  Mexicaif  Company,  and  alter- 
wards  Boad-Surreyor  to  the  State  of 
Oiuaca,40. 

VerviUie,  Beroalde  de,  142. 

Victor  Hugo,  35. 

Virqinie.  Tragedie  en  Cipq  Actes.  Par 
M.  Latour  de  Sahit  Tbars,  32. 

Fcwler,  401. 

W. 

Ward^s  Mexico,  40. 

Weber,  403. 

Wdeker*9  Important  Documents,  168. 

Wkhtiffe  Urkunden  fur  den  Bechts-zus- 
tand  der  Deutschen  Nation,  miteigen* 
handigm  Anmerkungen.  Von  Johann 
Ludwig  Klueber.  'lAus  dessen  Papi* 
eren  mitgetheilt  und  erliiutert  Ton  C 
Welcker.  (Important  Documents 
on  the  Political  BigKU  of  the  Ger- 
man Nation,  with  Notes.  By  T.  L. 
Klueber.  Published  from  his  pmrs, 
with  Remarks  explanatory  andulus- 
tratiTe,  by  C.  Welcker),  168. 

WiUock  (Sir  Henry),  312. 
Z. 

Zambala  llndien:  ou  Londres  k  Vol 
d*Oiseau.    Par  J.  Aragol,  474. 

Zwei  Frauen  (Two  Wires),  292. 
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